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EIGHT     PRESIDENTS     OF    THE     ROYAL    ACADEMY. 

By   FREDERICK  WEDMORE. 


DIFFICULT  as  it  may  be  to  be 
accurately  prophetic  in  regard,  to 
posterity's  verdicts,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  best  work  of  Sir  John  Millais  will  live 
with  the  best  work  of  Constable  and 
Turner,  of  Gainsborough  and  of  Wilson, 
of  Hogarth  and  of  Etty — will  take  its  place, 
that  is,  in  the  front  rank  of  English 
painting ;  and  so  we  come  to  add  one  more 
great  artist  to  the  scanty  two  or  three  of 
the  eight  painters  one  or  other  of  whom, 
from  1768  to  the  month  in  which  this 
article  appears,  has  presided  over  the 
English  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.-  And 
who,  one  asks,  may  be  those  two  or  three  ? 
Leighton  —  '*  our  admirable  Leighton," 
in  the  cordial  and  veracious  "word  of 
his  successor — Leighton  is  probably  one 
of  them.  Sir  Joshua,  quite  certainly, 
is  another.  And  who  mav  be  a  third  ? 
No  one,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  whom  a 
single  living  man  can  have  a  vivid  recol- 
lection. For  we  must,  in  any  case,  go 
back  so  very  far — we  must  go  back  at 
least  some  seventy  years— in  order  to  find 
him.  It  is  not  Sir  P'rancis  Grant,  is  it  ? — 
courteous  and  charming  gentleman,  sound 
and  straightforward  painter,  as  Sir  Francis 
was.  It  is  not  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  Just 
as  conclusively  it  is  not,  and  it  cannot 
be.  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  the  worthy 
person  on  whom  the  chair  devolved 
during  the  year  that  first  saw  William  IV. 
upon  the  throne.  Who,  then,  remains 
behind  ?  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  President 
for  ten  preceding  years.  He  alone  is  in 
the  running,  but  I  cannot  entertain  any 
real  hope  that  he  will  come  up  early  to 
the  winning-post.  There  is  a  temporary 
reaction  in  his  favour  just  now.  The 
Plnglish  dealer  looks  with  respect  upon 
his   effort,    and   the   French  connoisseur, 
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with  a  wish  to  be  extremely  up-to-date, 
insists  on  talking  much  about  him.  The 
only  President  I  have  not  named  thus 
far  is  the  blameless  Quaker  President — 
Benjamin  West — as  to  whom,  when  he 
was  still  a  youth,  the  "elders"  of  his 
particular  **  meeting"  sat  solemnly  in 
conclave  to  debate  whether  he  should  or 
should  not  be  permitted  to  address  himself 
to  canvas  and  the  palette.  The  "elders" 
took  a  liberal  view  as  well  as  a  kindly  one, 
and  Benjamin  was  suffered  to  paint.  He 
painted  with  immense  success — for  Fame 
that  goes,  and  ]\Ioney  that  goes  also — but 
for  immortality  he  did  not  paint.  See, 
then,  how  few  among  our  eight  Presidents 
of  the  Academy  have  been  producers  of 
the  art  that  lasts  ! 

It  is  almost  a  thankless  business,  the 
going  back  among  the  records  of  medi- 
ocrity— the  careful  appraisement  of  that 
which  in  its  day  was  serviceable,  but 
whose  use  has  long  been  fulfilled.  Still, 
as  one  surveys  the  list  of  Presidents,  one 
feels  that  if  hardlv  two  or  three  of  them 
appeal  to  one  to-day  with  any  approach 
to  irresistible  f6rce,  there  is  this  interest 
at  least  attaching  to  each  one  of  them — 
that  each  one  of  them,  almost,  represents 
with  something  of  accuracy  the  taste  of 
his  time.  And  if  that  anywhere  fails  to  be 
quite  true,  it  is  with  the  immortals  only 
that  it  fails.  The  taste  of  the  time  in  which 
they  first  appear  is  not  always  pleased  with 
the  immortals.  But  the  rest — the  re*st  would 
never  have  been  Presidents  at  all  if  thev  had 
not  represented  the  fashion  of  their  day. 
Imagine  Sir  Martin  Shee  President  this 
morning ;  fancy  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  at 
this  moment  at  the  head  of  the  profession 
whose  one  adoration  is  for  force — ^W3fy«i- 
one  cryisfov  "  N7i^>\^^'' \    ^VsiJv. -^^^s^x.-^^ 
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mildly  elegant,  so  unobtrusively  tame !  Yet 
he  had  his  day,  and  he  was  honoured  in  it. 
With  this  last  consideration  there  is 
connected,  too,  the  question  whether  a 
great  President  of  the  Academy  is  bound 
to  be  a  great  painter.  Most  certainly  he 
is  not  bound  to  be  a  painter  in  a  great 
style.  He  is  not  bound  to  be  an  artist 
whose  claim  to  the  Ideal  consists,  in  chief, 
in  plentiful  lack  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
Real.  It  is  enough  if  he  paints  some- 
thing greatly,  nhcther  the  something  be 
Olympian  gods  or  a  dish  of  fruit  and  the 
reflections  in  a  glass  of  water.  But  is  he 
bound — it  may  even  be  urged  further — to 
paint  greatly  at  all  ?  And  even  if,  in  some 
measure,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  of  him  that 
he  shall  represent  in  some  degree  the 
taste  of  his  time,  may  there  not,  in  the 
question  of  fitness  for  a  Presidency,  be  the 
yet  more  important  demand,  "  Is  the  man 
a  great  gentleman,  an  artist,  not,  perhaps, 
of  extraordinarj'  achievement,  but  of  com- 
prehensive view  ;  the  master,  not,  perhaps. 
of  his  particular  craft,  but  yet  a  leader  of 
men,  just  and  conciliatory,  with  manner 
bland  yet  decisive  ?  "  And  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  secret  of  certain  past  elections 
to  the  Presidency — elections  which  have 
madehard  judges,  narrowexperts,  wonder — 
is  to  be  found  in  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. And  more  and  more  as  time  proceeds 
will  the  issue  be  complicated— and  1  think 
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quite  fairly  complicated — by  such  a  con- 
sideration as  this  one  :  "  In  the  world  of 
Society,  will  the  man  do  ?  "  For  he  has  to 
do  there,  just  as  much  as  in  the  world  of 
the  studio. 


Scarcely  until  the  advent  of  Sir  John 
Millais  himself  to  the  highest  of  anistic 
dignities,  has  the  othcc  of  President  been 


hol<l  by  anyone  of  first-rate  originality. 
Nor  is  this  a  remarkable  circumstance,  for 
official  recognition  of  any  kind  is  jirotfered 
but  slowly  and  unwillingly  to  those  uhosc 
way  is  ever  their  own.  'I'he  biggest  Presi- 
dent thus  far — a  man  whose  work  the 
apjiroval  of  four  generations,  with  different 
aims,  has  consecrated — was  not  himself 
c<)nspicuously  original.  Scarcely  was  he 
original  with  the  originality  of  t'rome  or 
(iainsborough —never  at  all  with  the 
originality  of  Hogarth,  Watteaii,  Chardin, 
Qucntin  de  Latour.  Sir  Joshua's  greatness 
lies  less  in  his  originality  than  in  his  com- 
prehensiveness —  his  comprehensiveness 
first  as  an  artist,  who  could  paint  "<Ju]>id 
as  a  Link -boy."  and  Kitty  Fisher, 
dark,  sparkling,  prettily  wanton,  and 
Esther  Jacobs,  homelv  and  restful,  jioetic, 
ilelicately  blonde,  and  then  again,  l.ady 
Carlyle  in  stately  meditation ;  the  ready 
sprigbtliness  of  I\Irs.  Abington,  in  a. 
comedv  of  Congreve's;  Mrs.  Siddons, 
with  :i  mind  to  "  stab  "  anything — i  es, 
even  the  potatoes — liarctti,  sulnle  yet 
direct ;  and  .\dmiral  Kepjiel :  and  •■  I  loj)e 
Nursing  Love"  (the  jiorirail  of  the 
exquisite  I^Iiss  I\Iorris.  half  reclining,  with 
bared  breast^, ;  and  this  or  that  child,  with 
all  the  waywardness  of  infancy  and  its 
inconsi'quence ;  and  the  landscape  of  Uich- 
mond  Hill.  And  next,  of  course,  we  take 
into  account  Sir  Joshua's  comprehensive- 
ness a*  a  man  :  an  urbane  man  of  alfairs  ; 
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a  man  of  socictj' ;  the  associate  of  liurke  ; 
a  man  not  displeased  at  all  times  with  the 
modest  companionship  of  .Miss  Reynolds, 
his  sister,  who  kept  his  house  for  him  in 
Leicester  Square  ;  a  man  who,  as  indulRent 
as  Johnson  to  the  ilimi'mondf,  and  better, 
perhaps,  aequainted  with  it,  gathered 
himself  together  for  close  reflt'Ction  and 
sagacious  comment  on  the  art  he  prac- 
tised, and  so  addressed  to  the  assembled 
students  of  tlie  Royal  Acattcniy  lectures 
which  teach  us  to  this  daj-  many  truths, 
and  some  untruths,  about  painters,  an<i 
which  arc  a  lesson  in  grave  and  dignifieti 
and  statclv  English  style. 

But  if'  in  some  of  the  foregoing 
words  I  may  seem  to  have  disparaged 
or  denied  Sir  Joshua's  origiualitv,  do 
not  let  it  be  thought  that  I  would  ilcTiy 
at  all  or  would  disparage  his  greatness. 
His  greatness  —  outside  the  important 
matter  of  his  range,  which  has  been 
spoken  of  already — lay  in  the  enormous 
difference  which  his  practice  all  at  once 
established  between  the  work  that  was 
his  own  and  that  of  any  of  his  English 
predecessors,  Hogarth  alone  excepted. 
The    technique    of    the    art— and     more 


/ff  S' 


than  its  technique,  the  conceptions  it 
«fspressed  —  went  up  by  leaps  when 
Reynolds  put  his  brush  to  can\as.  Not 
ihat    1    would    seek    to   undervalue    the 


one  great  porlrait-painter  practising  in 
England  a  hundred  years  before  him, 
.\rt  will  ahvavs  owe  something  to  Sir  Peter 


™  a  Z>.n:,./»f  i,  J.  J.,.ktm,.  A.K.A. 

I.ely's  unremitting  record  of  fleshly  and 
familiar  grace;  but,  save  lor  Hogarth, 
between  Lely's  time  and  Reynolds's,  who 
was  there  in  English  Portrait- Painting 
«hose  work  must  Ii\c  ?  And  a.s  for  Sir 
Joshua's  more  immediate  forerunners,  what 
stiffness  and  what  mannerism,  what  i>overty 
of    pictorial    conception,    was     generally 

Reynolds  was  a  wonderful  colourist  in 
warm  tones:  a  richer,  not  a  more  delicate, 
colourist  than  Gainsborough  :  a  more 
harmonious  and  subtler  colourist  than 
Romney.  His,  in  a  sense,  and  in  a 
measure,  was  a  Venetian  palette :  not 
Venetian,  indeed,  with  quite  the  flexibility 
of  Watleau,  yet  recalling  the  Venetian 
paintings  far  more  than  those  of  any 
other  school.  And,  turning  to  another 
(jualit)',  his  composition  was  so  fine  that 
it  appears  inevitable  :  so  good  is  it  that 
unless  you  are  well  on  the  look-out,  you 
do  not  notice  it  at  all:  there  is  nothing 
obvious  about  it.  Something  of  this  he 
had  learned,  no  doubt,  from  the  now 
decried  and  the  then  popular  masters  of 
Huliigna  and  Parma.  .\nd  then,  his  grasp 
of  character !  It  excels  that  of  any  Vene- 
tian, except,  it  may  be,  .Moroni :  it  e.tcels 
yet  more  anything  in  the  works  of  those 
painters  of  mid-Italy  to  whose  virtues  Sir 
Joshua,  in  his  discourses,  jays  willing 
tribute.  They  were  devoteti  to  the  abstract 
and  the  general.     Sir  Joshua  was  devoted 
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to  the  individual — not,  of  coiirsf.  Mitli 
quite  iht'  pt-nc-tratinp;  glaiict-  ot"  a  Wlasqut-/ 
or  a  Remhrandt ;  yet  slill  tii-volc.i  ;  f.,r 
ci^rtainly  tie  was,  i)f  tlie  individual,  an 
adequate  expoiiuiit. 

for  (.■iglit-aiul-tivt-nly  years — four  years 
longLT  than  his  illustrious  jiredeivssor — 
Ik'njannn  West  sat  in  the  fliair  of  llu- 
Academv.  If  he  liad  not  the  lir.'  of  a 
great  artist,  he  had  the  taste  ami  love  ol' 
Art  of  the  artistic-  jwrson,  and  the  discre- 
tion of  ilie  Quaker  ;  he  was  a  tourtier  of 
the  best  and  worthiest  type.  His  tenure  of 
the  I'residency — a  post  nominally  not  givi-ii 
for  hfe,  hut  one  as  to  which  there  is  niadr 

thoiee — his  tenure  of  tlie  Pre>ii!eini-  was 
once,  at  least,  seriously,  if  not  etleciively, 
disputed.  Fortunate  is  it  for  the  memcirv 
of  West  that  the  oflicial  distinriioii 
was  at  least  his;  for,  ti>  speak  plainly, 
ii     is     oLilv    hv    his     having     been     the 


embodied  in  tlic  eon seienti oust  productions 
of  this  goo<l  soul,  who  loved  his  kind — and 
sincerely  loved  painlin;;. 

David  \\ilkie — ulio  was  a  genre  painter 
oflen   close    lo   Nature,  whea-  We.it  had 
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)  say  that  West  was  useful  and 
e  in  his  own  generation.  The 
n  of  pictorial  art  then  jjener- 
rtaincd,    found    itself  sufficiently 


been  an  historical  painter,  far  enough 
from  vi\id  History — niifjhi  almost  have 
been  West'.s  succe's.sor.  as  afterwards  he- 
might  have  been  Shee"s.  But  h  is  upon 
Sir  Thomas  Ijwrence  that,  in  1810, 
"the  election  lights."  His  vogue  as  a 
portrait -pa  inter  was  at  (hat  moment 
untoucheii  by  the  vogue  of  another.  Not 
for  him  anv  sitch  rivalry  as  had  had  to  be 
encountered  by  ihe  ({'••'at  Sir  Joshua,  who, 
fashionable  as  he  was  through  all  his  life, 
yet  found  himself  at  one  time  in  competi- 
tion with  (iainsbo rough,  and  at  another 
in  ctmipetilion  with  tJeorge  Koniney. 
l.aHrence.  from  his  earliest  manhood,  had 
enjoyetl  ihe  suffrages  of  the  lown.  Not 
wholly  uithmtt  character  as  a  recorder  of 
men,  he  put  down  plainly  im  his  canvas 
the  .SI '  il  net  i  vet  less  of  wonu'ii.  t  hie  element 
llftheirseductivene^satleasI  he  heightened, 
iiiii  he  chronicled  scarcelv  at  all  tluir 
iniellectiixd  power  —  scarcely  arrested  for 
a  in<jmenl  on  his  canvas  their  spiritual 
grace.  His  fair  wimien,  though  observant 
of  the  proprieties,  are  carnal  rather  than 
ilivine  :  luscious  rather  than  witly.  liefore 
long,  the  inconstant  admirer  tires  of  their 
charm.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  is  an 
exception.  The  Stage,  on  which  tJeniua 
finds  so  happy  a  manifestation,  and  by 
which  (Jenius  is  itself  so  happily  inspired, 
gave  a  ecrtain  stimulus  even  to  Sir  Thomas 
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T.awrence,  charged  as  he  was  with  his 
material  jirose  and  his  cheap  and  show)' 
['oetry.      In  vivacity   and  fascination,   in 


the  beamy  of  life,  his  |>,inrait  .if  -Miss 
f-'arren  leavL's  nnthinj^  to  Iil'  aski'd  for. 
I'or  a  moment  at  It-ast  that  liewitehinj; 
t'omcdian  must  have  affected  him  ahuost 
as  I-idy  Hamill.m  affected  Komney. 
Delighting  so  entirely  his  eye  and  heart, 
-she  gavt — doubtless  she  gave — strength 
and  refinement  to  his  liaiid. 

Shee,  as  was  titling,  had  lonfr  been  an 
Academician,  when,  hv  the  voles  of  his 
hrethren,  be  was  in  1830  motioned  to  the 
chair.  Only  the  curious  iiKjuirer  into 
past  greatness  can  lie  invited  to  address 
himself  to  any  study  of  his  work.  Now, 
at  lca.st,  after  the  death  of  Ijiivn.-nce,  who, 
however  great  were  his  deficiencies,  «as  a 
considerable  artist,  we  find  oursflvi-s  aiming 
a  little  se(|uencc,  so  to  sav,  of  I'resiiieiits 
whom  it  is  dullness  to  study.  Yet.  as  for 
Shee  himself,  he  was  a  man  of  brilliance, 
though  never  a  gre.it  painlcr.  His '•■I'homas 
Miiore"  lias  vivacity,  and  is  what  is  called 
".speaking."  It  is  obsi-rvant,  certainlv, 
and  adroit. 

Sir  Cliarh-s  Kasilake  s;it  in  the  chair  afl.T 
.>^ir  Martin  Shee,  and  sal  lliere  not  with- 
out reason,  for  lie  had  social  ebanii  and 
judgment  and  fine  laste ;  and  so.  in 
.several  wavs.  the  countrv  is  liis  debtor. 
But  Eastlake's  art  displayed,  in  the  main, 
not  only  conventions,  which  are  inevitahle, 
hut  conventionality,  which  we  resent.  Who 
c:an  say  of  Sir  Charles  Easllake  that  his 
outlook  on  the  world,  though  sincere  and 
■conscientious,  was  wholly  his  own  .'     With 


these  lines  there  will  be  printed  an  illus- 
tration^— it  is  a  jiicturc  from  the  National 
<;allery— in  which  that  conventionality  is 
revealed.  See  the  actual  jncture,  in  which 
the  faidts  are  even  more  eviijent  than  in 
the  reproduction,  and  there  must  be 
noticed,  rather  painfully,  the  ihin  and 
tepid,  (bough  clean,  colouring,  and,  again, 
the  artificial  arrangement  of  the  light  and 
shade — the  high  lights  concentrated  on 
the  faces,  and  so  much  of  the  figures  in  a 
shadow  impenetrable  anil  ridiculous.  Hut 
in  a  portrait  of  Napoleon,  the  artist — a 
younger  man  when  he  ac((impli>hed  it — is 
displayed    biMler.     In  more  '■  ini|irinant" 


■omjio 
.ccupie. 


with 


than  pictorial, 
genuine    lendei 


Of  Sir    (.'harles 


as  Hont  to  be  prc- 
iiiere>t  that  is  almost 
s  sentimental  rather 
he  had  .some  gift  of 

I'Last lake's  im mediate 
cis  <irant,  I  must  be 
;  only  tliat  he  was  at 
c  Knglishman,  manly 
igiiislu-d    iif    bearing. 
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observant,  in  a  prosaic  fashion,  of  the 
points  in  man  or  horse.  At  home  at 
Ascot,  at  home  at  I^Ielton  Alowbray,  in 
Paris  scarcely  in  his  element,  at  Florence 
quite  dipayst. 

So  lately  have  there  been  issued 
eloquent  and  comprehensive  eulogies  of 
Lord  Leighton  that  I  am  loth  to  say  an)  - 
thing  which  savours  of  the  twice-tokl  tale. 
But  one  thing  this  very  circumstance,  this 
recent  death  and  alt  the  tributes  that  camo 
after  it,  allows  me  fortunately  to  take  note 
of — the  i»raise  awarded  to  Lord  Leighton 
when,  "  in  streaming  London's  central 
rc*ar,"  they  left  him  to  his  rest,  showed 
that  the  carping  criticism  of  which  he  hati 
received  so  much  in  his  later  years  repre- 
-sented  not  at  all  the  real  feeling  of  the 
competent,  in  regard  to  his  achievement 
and  his  place:  That  he  was  artificial,  thai 
he  was  manufactURHl,  that  he  was  scarcely 
an  artist,  that  he  was  an  artist  out  of  date — 
we  had  been  tokl  that  to  satiety.  It  was 
the  privilege  of  the  ill-educated  lo  mock 
at  and  to  jeer  at  him.  The  rawest  youth 
from  Paris,  with  his  little  shibboleth, 
demolished  the  President  to  his  complete 
satisfaction.  Hut  nhen  I-ord  Leighton 
dfed,  all  the  graver,  fitly- equipped  critics 
tljought  fit  to  remind  the  painter-youth, 
ingenuous  and  narrow,  hot  and  prejudiced, 
that  Leighton  had  great  qualities,  scarcely 
now  grasjjed,  scarcely  now  rightly  v'alued — 
a  blaster  of  pure  draughtsmanship,  a  master 


finished  of  his  labours,  at  least,  he  was 
smooth  after  a  fashion  that  is  gone — he 
lacked  modern  handling.     liut  look,  then. 


of  line,  a  master  of  design,  a  master  oi 
composition.  He  had  one  fatal  fault,  no 
doubt,  in  many  people's  e)es :  in  the  more 


at  hb  sketches.  His  sketches  in  oil — so 
many  of  which  his  friend  Mr.  Wyke 
Bayliss,  the  President,  ivas  fortunate 
enough  to  secure,  in  two  successive 
seasons,  for  the  walls  of  the  Royal  British 
Artists — his  sketches  are  direct  in  method, 
and  august  in  colour.  Lord  Leighton  was 
himself  very  indulgent,  very  forgiving,  to 
the  smart  youth  who  paints.  But  for  me, 
when  I  hear  the  smart  youth holdingforth, 
out  of  the  riches  of  his  wisdom,  on  the  great 
President  who  is  no  more,  I  think  of  the 
author  of  the  latest  ;r«  ih  societe  amiably 
patronising  the  author  of  "  Comus,"  of  the 
successful  temporarily  popular  dabbler  in 
stories  of  adventure  kindly  pronouncing 
on  Fielding  and  on  Smollett,  or  of  the 
narrator  of  the  chaste  career  of  some 
Italian  "  light  o'  loves "  thinking  that 
with  an  easy  word  he  puts  aside  the 
austere  Dante — tramples  down  for  his 
own  private  benefit  the  laurels  of  the 
Florentine.  Not  so  quickly,  however,  do 
these  great  things  pass. 

.\iid  now  there  has  succeeded,  very 
rightly,  to  the  chair  of  the  departed 
idea'ist— to  the  chair  of  the  poet  who 
sought,  full  often,  his  inspiration  in  the 
methods  of  the  Past — an  immense  realist, 
an  artist  who  fails  sometimes,  as  he  so 
frequently  succeeds;  one  who,  whether 
failing  or  succeeding,  is  sincere  and  him- 
self, always  :  a  man  w  ith  a  rare  hold  upon 
the  modem  world  ;  perfectly  fearless  in  this 
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grai)pling  with  it — an  interpreter  of  modern 
character,  of  its  intensity,  its  nervous 
force.  For  Sir  John  Millais,  at  least  in 
the  more  characteristic  of  his  work,  no 
old-world  dreams,  no  drawing  his  inspir- 
ation from  a  Past  with  which — however 
much  it  may  at  times  impress  and  interest 
him — the  sincero  modern  cannot  be  in 
complete  sympathy.  ^Vlillais's  painting 
mirrors  the  life  of  his  own  generation  : 
not,  of  course,  in  the  fashion  of  literary 
anecdote,  but  in  the  way  of  faithful  and 


courageous  portraiture.  **  All  my  poems," 
said  (joethe,  to  the  privileged  Ecker- 
mann — the  listener  to  the  finest  of  the 
secrets  of  the  greatest  literary  art — 
**all  my  poems  are  occasional  poems.'" 
(^n  a  real  experience  they  were  founded — 
a  real  experience  of  some  incident,  some 
emotion,  some  interesting  personality, 
had  been  the  source  and  germ  of  them. 
Well !  ( )n  no  foundation  less  sure  than 
that,  there  is  established  the  practice  and 
the  fame  of  ^Vlillais. 


HEAR      THOU      MY      T  A  L  E. 


Hear   thou   my   tale  :    1   wi^nt   apart 
One   joyous   spring,    and    chose    my    heart 
A   plot   of  ground,    and    built    my   cot. 
And    all    my    timcjrous   cares    fori^ol. 

At   noon    1    slept   beneath   the   tree, 
At   eve   I   walk'd    beside    the    sea ; 
Trees   and    life-giving   herbs    I    had. 
And   every   morning   made    me   glad. 

So    1    grew    (»1(1    and    wise    and    gray. 
And    friends   came    round    me    where    I    lav, 
And    in   my    gartlen's    scenteil    breath 
We   sat   at    eve    and    talked    of   death. 


And    love    and    pleasure    each    had    known, 
And    grief,    both    others*    and    their    own  ; 
We    never    wearied    night    and    morn. 
But    we    were    jjlad    we    had    been    born. 

'  Tis    thus   the    tide    of  life    doth    rise, 
And    ebbs  away    and    leaves    us  wise. 
O    men,    mv    brothers,    when   will    ve 
Like    us    live    happy,    wise,    and    free  ? 


John    Eglinton. 


DR.    NANbEX,    THE    ARCTIC    EXPLORER. 


DR.    NANS'hX'S     POLAR     EXPEDITION. 


Bv   HERBERT   WARD. 


THE  startling  nimour,  emanating  from 
somewhat  obscure  Russian  sources, 
to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Xansen  had  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  the  object  of  liis 
expedition  and  was  now  on  his  homeward 
passage,  has  served  to  intensify  the  general 
unflagging  interest  in  Polar  exploration. 
At  this  date  the  report  is  both  meagre 
and  lacking  in  the  elements  of  convicticjn ; 
and,  indeed,  as  each  successive  day  passes 
without  bringing  further  news  or  confirm- 
ation, the  chances  of  there  being  truth  in 
the  report  grow  relatively  less.  Notwith- 
standing the  doubtful  aspect  of  the  news, 
it  is  impossible,  however,  to  dispel  a 
feeling  of  hopeful  anticipation  ;  for  Dr. 
Xansen's  remarkable  personality  and  the 
boldness  of  his  venture  have  combined  to 
exercise  a  powerful  charm  upon  us.  While 
still  in  the  condition  of  keen  expectancy, 
hoping  each  day  to  receive  news  of  the 
gallant  little  band  of  Norwegians  who 
have  been  absent  from  communication  for 
upwards  of  two  years  and  a  half,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  refer  briefly  to  the  subject  of 
Arctic  exploration  and  to  the  theories 
upon  which  Dr.  Xansen  based  his  plans. 
In  the  first  place,  the  history  of  Polar 
exploration  is  a  very  long  and  a  very  tragic 
stor}' ;  and  for  present  i)urposes  it  is  only 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  few  physical 
facts  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  enormous 
difficulties  which  beset  those  who  seek  to 
penetrate  the  Polar  basin.  The  unexplored 
region  of  the  Arctic  Circle  is  estimated  at 
1,000,000  square  miles — an  area  about  as 
large  as  the  continent  of  Australia.  Apart 
from  the  primar}*  object  of  attaining  the 
highest  latitude,  or,  in  vulgar  phrase,  dis- 
covering the  Xorth  Pole,  there  is  a  far 
larger  field  for  scientific  research  than  is 
generally  appreciatetl  by  those  whose 
attention  is  merely  confined  to  the  heroic 
aspect  of  Arctic  enterprise. 

Polar  exploration  means  far  more  than 
the  mere  mapj)ing  of  a  route.  The  leaders 
of  exfjcditions  such  as  those  of  Dr.  Xansen 
and  Mr.  Jackson  require  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  various  and  delicate 
instruments  used  for  thorough  geographical 
sur\ey  work,  and  practical  knowledge  of 


their  use.  It  is  required  of  such  expedi- 
tions to  furnish,  in  addition  to  a  popular 
account  of  the  voyage  with  its  attendant 
incidents,  such  accurate  and  practical 
informaticm  as  can  be  recorded  by  scien- 
tists. The  temperature  of  the  soil,  snow, 
and  ice,  both  on  the  surface  and  at  various 
depths,  evaporation,  terrestrial  magnetism, 
galvanic  earth  currents,  hydrographical 
and  pendulum  observations,  records  of 
observations  on  atmospheric  electricity, 
the  growth  and  structure  of  the  ice,  the 
physical  properties  of  the  sea-water, 
besides  collections  of  specimens  in  the 
departments  of  zoology,  botany,  and 
geology — such  are  the  subjects  of  inquiry 
and  the  nature  of  the  information  required 
of  a  Polar  expedition.  In  addition  to 
compiling  exhaustive  data,  the  leader  in 
his  reports  has  to  conform  to  the  accepted 
mode  of  expressing  the  geographical  facts 
that  may  be  acquired  ;  and  here  it  may  be 
useful  to  mention  one  or  two  illustrations, 
recalling  also  a  few  physical  features 
relating  to  nature  in  the  Arctic.  The 
observations  of  previous  explorers  prove 
that  sea- water,  when  exposed  to  the  lowest 
temperature^  in  the  Arctic,  freezes  to  a 
depth  varying  between  6  to  10  ft.  ;  as  the 
season  changes  the  solid  frozen  ocean 
breaks  up,  and  ice-fields  are  thereby 
formed,  the  smaller  portions  of  which  are 
termed  floes.  By  constant  chafing  and 
collision  tlu'  edges  of  these  ice-fields  and 
floes  become  broken,  and  in  course  of  time 
the  accumulation  of  broken  ice  forms  itself 
intcj  irregular  piles  termed  hummocks,  the 
lesser  portions  being  called  drift  ice  and 
brash  ice.  The  margin  of  ice  which 
adheres  to  the  shores  and  is  formed  by 
the  titles  is  known  as  the  ice-belt  or  ice- 
foot. Icebergs  are  the  largest  masses  of 
ice,  and  are  formed  on  land  in  the  shape 
of  glaciers.  The  largest  glaciers  are  to  be 
observed  in  Greenland,  which  rises  9000  or 
10,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  where 
they  cover  a  great  part  of  the  interior. 
Originally  formed  by  snow,  the  ice  is 
perfectly  fresh.  The  extent  of  ice  beyond 
the  horizon  can  be  fairly  judged  by  the 
peculiar    glistening    of    the    atmosphere, 
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which  is  described  as  ice-blink  ;  over  open 
■water  the  sky  looks  dark,  and  in  ihis  con- 
<Htion  is  termed  water -skv.  The  wonder- 
ful northern  lights,  so  often  alluded  to  by 


Parrj-  north  of  Spitsbergen,  by  I.ockwooil 
through  Smith  Sound,  and  lo  the  cast  of 
Spilzliergeii  by  Payer  and  Weyprecht,  the 
AuHtrians   who    (h^^covered    Franz    Josef 


Arctic  voyagers,  brilliant  as  tbey  appear  in 
the  sky,  contain  but  a  small  amount  of 
actual  light ;  this  fact  has  been  proved  by 
the  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  photo- 
graph them  by  means  of  the  most  rapid 
plates.  It  is  a  fact  also  worthy  of  repe- 
tition tltat,  contrary  to  popular  supposi- 
tion, there  arc  in  the  Arctic  two  focal 
(loints  of  extreme  cold,  one  in  Siberia  and 
<me  in  the  interior  of  liritish  North 
America,  instead  of  a  iirojjressive  lettering 
of  the  average  temperature  np  lo  the 
geographical  pole.  With  reference  to  the 
area  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  North 
I'olc,  it  is  a  generally  aeeqitcd  theory 
that  many  islands  exist ;  a  partial  proof  of 
this  lies  'in  the  fact  that  land  was  sighted 
to  the  northward  of  the  furthest  [Kjints 
reached  by  both  the  American  and  .\us- 
trian  expedilions ;  but  the  absence  of 
icebergs  from  the  drift  ice  north  of  Spitz- 
bcrgcn  indicates  that  the  islands  cannot 
be  of  any  great  size,  by  reason  of  their 
inability  to  support  glaciers.  Until  the 
present  <late,  the  nearest  approaches  to 
the   Nortii   Pole    have   been  attained  bv 


Land.  The  distances  from  the  actual 
I'ole  reached  through  these  three  routes 
do  not  materially  differ,  being  .ill 
liclwcen  four  and  live  liumired  nautical 
miles,  .\s  far  as  the  value  of  scientific 
obser\'alions  are  cimcenied,  the  magnetic 
pule,  wiiich  has  been  found  at  a  point  in 
the  Arctic  Archipelago  north  of  .America, 
offers  in  some  respects  as  good  a  field  as 
the  North  Pole  itself.  It  must  be  borni'  in 
mind  ibat  the  North  Pole  is  not  even  a 
])ermanent  point,  for  it  moves  a  little  each 
way  <m  the  circumference,  after  the 
manner  of  the  axis  of  a  spinning  coin. 
'i'herc  are  strange  anil  interesting 
lihenomena  for  the  successful  exjilorer  lo 
witness  when  the  North  Pole  is  reached. 
For  example,  the  Pole  Star  «ould  be  seen 
almost  verticallv  overhead  describing  a 
tiny  circle.  In'  summer  the  sun  would 
never  appear  far  above  the  horizon,  circling 
for  half  the  year  in  a  spiral,  winding 
u|>wards  until  at  a  height  of  15  deg.  it 
would  reverse  its  motion,  circling  down- 
wards until  lost  to  view  fur  six  monib.s. 
.\nother  peculiar  exjierience  will  lu-  that 
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from  the  Pole  every  <iirection  will  be  south ; 
there  will  be  no  longer  any  direction  to 
the  east  or  west.  Then  again  there  will 
be  no  time :  for  the  Pole  is  the  meeting- 
place  of  all  meridians.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  strange  effects  will  be 
obtained  from  studying  the  stars,  each  of 
which  will  appear,  never  rising  or  setting, 
and  computing  its  horizontal  circuit  each 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  foregoing  statements  ha4'e  been 
referred  to  as  hkely  to  apply  to  the  general 
understanding  of  Dr.  Hansen's  Arctic  sur- 
roundings.   Passing  from  the  mere  relation 


his  specially  constructed  ship  the  Fram,  and 
to  push  northwards  and  eastwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  New  Siberian  Islands, 
hoping  that  the  warm  currents  caused  by 
the  great  Siberian  rivers  would  enable  him  to 
get  well  into  the  ice  during  the  summer  of 
1893.  Once  frozen  in  the  ice,  he  hoped 
to  be  carried  northwards  by  the  currents — 
in  fact,  past  the  actual  Pole.  That  such 
currents  do  exist  there  is  considerable 
evidence  to  prove.  After  committing  his 
ship  to  the  drifting  ice — meanwhile  making 
numerous  excursions  by  means  of  sledging 
parties  —  he    hoped    to    reach     the  East 
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of  natural  facts,  we  next  turn  our  attention  Greenland    coast    within    two    or    three 

to  Dr.  Nanscn's  expedition.     Briefly,  his  years.     Dr.  Nansen  sailed  from  Christiania 

scheme  has  been  to  enter  the  Kara  Sea  whh  on  J  une  i+,  1 895  ;  and  the  last  commimi- 

his  twelve  Norwegian  followers,  on  board  cation  from  him  was  dated  Aug.  2,  1893, 
No.  151.     April  1896  c; 
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from  Cliabarowa,  Vugor  Strait.  Writing 
under  that  date,  Dr.  Nansen  ri'lateci  tht; 
incidents  of  his  voyage,  and  touchyd  brielly 
upon  his  immediate  plans — 

"  AftiT  having  passt-d  the  Olenek  Rivtr, 


rctiiniod  and  ili:«  the  knowledge  of  roan 
has  ailvanceti  another  step  northward." 

From  the  date  of  this  letter  until  the 
still  unfounded  nimour  reached  us  recently 
of  his  u'l'hare  and  of  his  sneeessfid  attcmjiL 


on  the  Siberian  eoast  east  of  ihe  Lena 
Delta,  \\a  s!ia!l  go  northward  alimj;  the 
west  coast  of  the  New  Sib,-riau  Islands  as 
far  as  we  can  in  open  water.  I  liojie  t<)  l>e 
there  in  the  beginning  of  Sepleinher.  It 
may  be  that  we  shall  meet  uith  imknoHii 
land  or  islands  to  the  north  -  west  of 
Kotelny,  and.  pi)ssibly,  there  niav  be  onen 
wator  along  the  coasts  there. 
of  course,  use  it  as  best  I  can 
we  can  get  no  further,  there  i,- 
except  to  li-t  the  /■'ivw  gel  be 
and  he  carried  alouf,'  northw. 
westM-ard  b}-  the  current,  whit 
to  iny  opinion,  must  run  in  that  direction 
in  those  regions. 

"Then  there  will  probably  pass  along 
time  before  we  are  drifted  across  tlie  un- 
known Polar  region  and  into  ojien  water 
again,  or  to  some  coa.st  froin  which  «e 
can  return  home.  In  this  time  there 
will  be  nothing  heard  from  us.  Itut,  when 
j-cars  ha\e  passed,  I  hope  you  will  some 
day  get   the  news  that  we 'are  all  safely 


>  reach  the  North  WAv.  we  have  hearil 
oUungof  Dr.  Nansen'scNpeditinn.  When 
iiniparing  Dr.  Nansen's  programme  with 
this  latest  re|iorl  we  are  mel  with  a  puzzling 
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that  Dr.  Xansen  was  sighted  in  the  vicinilv 
of  the  New  Siberian  Islands,    If  this  !..■  sli 
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'  through  Be>iring  Sea.  but  as  ihis  would 
I  practically   have  amounted    to  a  \oyagc 
'  around  the  world  with  attendant  wear  and 
(ear  and   loss   of  time,  the   scheme   was 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  route  through 
the    Kara  Sea,  along  tin?  Siberian  coast, 
and  thence,  off  the  Lena  River,  northwards 
iwards  the  New  Siberian  Islands,     With 
reference   to   the   ill-fated    Jfunnrlle,    the 
'  tragic    story    of    shipwreck    disaster  and 
[  subsequent  starvation  will  be  recalled  with 
[  a  thrill  of  horror.     Yet  the  vm'  disaster 
which  attended  I-ieutenant  De  Long  and 
his   companions   has   been   of  service  to 
Dr.  Nansen    in    formulating   his   scheme, 
I  inasmuch     that     a     number    of    articles 
\  belonging   to    the    JtannttU,    which    icas 
crashed  by  the  ice  and  foundered  among 
the  New  Siberian  Islands,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  borne  northwards  by  the  current, 
and  were  subsetjuenily  discovered  on  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  after  having,  appar- 
ently, accomplished  the  identical  journey 
upon    which    Nansen    is    now    engaged. 


ice-rafts  across  the  Pole  or  its  immediate 
vicinity,  have  been  prominent  factors  i 
determining  Dr.  Nansen's  enterprise, 

K  feature  of  Dr.  Nansen's  scheme  is 
that  lie  prepared  no  line  of  retreat  in  the 
event  of  meeting  with  insurmountable 
difficulty.  This  fact  will  be  found 
especially  worthy  of  consideration  in  the 
case  of  the  recent  rumour  which  informs 
us  that  Dr.  Nansen,  having  been  success- 
ful, is  returning  vii  his  starting-point,  the 
New  Siberian  Islands.  To  the  question 
aa  to  how  he  would  retreat  in  case  of  | 
necessity  without  a  properly  provisioned 
base,  Nansen's  reply  has  always  been, 
'*  /  vill  nn'er  ntrml ;  /  will  go  thivugh  to 
thr  nlhrr  side." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  Dr.  Nansen's 
scheme  there  is  a  very  considerable  element  , 
of  speculation.  Everything  that  experience 
can  suggest  and  money  can  buy  has  been 
secured.  The  Fram  has  been  lovingly  con- 
structed by  Colin  Archer,  thefamous  Scotch- 
Norwegian  pilot-boat   builder,  under  the    I 


I 


I  Indeed,  ihc  ^t  of  ihe  drifting  of 
llbese  relics,  together  with  evidences  of 
F  Asialic  wood  and  Siberian  mud,  whidi 
I  Jmvb  from  time  to  lime  been  discovered  on 
cout  of  Greenland,  having  drifted  on 


constant  watchful  eye  of  her  commander. 
As  a  result  of  this  incessant  supervision 
the  vessel  when  built  exhibited  what  CRn 
only  be  described  as  a  singular  personality. 
The  F'nm  bore  the  impress  of  Nansen  s 
c  t  I 
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character :  she  was  strong,  blunt,  without 
decoration  or  consideration  of  effect.  The 
ship's  hold  was  stowed  with  five  years* 
provisions ;  one  or  two  of  the  panels 
of  the  cabin  walls,  painted  by  Nansen's 
friend,  the  famous  We renskiold,  represented 
typical  Norwegian  scener\' ;  in  the  cabin 
furniture  there  were  numerous  baths,  but 
no  looking-glasses. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  witness  Dr. 
Nansen's  departure  from  Norway,  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  some  time  prior 
to  the  date  of  sailing.  Dr.  Nansen  remarked, 
in  reference  to  the  doubts  so  freely 
expressed  on  all  sides  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  his  scheme — 

**  Ah  !  They  say  we  will  never  come 
back.  They  say  I  am  a  dreamer,  and  that 
I  shall  fail.  Well,  we  shall  see.  I  can 
say  nothing  in  answer  to  them.  I  would 
only  ask  people  to  give  me  time.  Nothing 
has  surprised  me  more  than  the  interest 
and  sympathy  that  have  been  shown  to  my 
expedition  by  English  people.  I  am  very 
grateful." 

Upon  another  occasion,  when  chatting 
about  the  strange  fascination  which  Arctic 
life  exercises  on  all  who  have  once 
ventured  within  the  solitary  region.  Dr. 
Nansen  said  in  a  spirit  of  true  enthusiasm — 

**  Think  of  the  Arctic  summer  sun ! 
Think  of  the  glorious  sunshine  reflected 
from  mountains  of  snow-clad  ice,  shining 
upon  little  lakes  of  clear  rippling  water, 
where  hundreds  of  seals  and  v/alruses 
playfully  splash  the  water  into  glistening 
sprays  of  rainbow  hue.  What  of  the  charm 
of  the  Arctic.'^  Health,  glorious  health! 
Your  muscles  twitch  with  a  desire  for 
action.  You  eat  like  a  horse,  and 
sleep  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  without  a 
dream. 

**  You  think  the  Arctic  night  is  onlv  one 
long  spell  of  darkness  ?  In  winter  the 
scene  is  almost  as  beautiful  as  in  summer. 
The  nights  are  clear  ;  the  moon  and  stars 
shine  brightly  upon  the  fields  of  hard 
white  snow.  Nature's  mighty  aspect  is 
the  charm  and  fascination  of  the  Arctic 
regions.*' 

Of  Dr.  Nansen's  personality,  it  is  suflii- 
cient  to  say  that  he  represents  in  himself 
the  noble  qualities  which  characterise  the 


Norwegian  people.  He  is  a  worthy  son 
of  a  race  famous  for  its  honesty,  kindness, 
and  enterprise.  In  manner,  he  is  quiet 
and  reserved,  yet  full  of  assurance.  His 
habits  are  simple,  and  he  is  exceedingly 
patriotic.  In  appearance  he  is  a  blonde 
giant,  endowed  with  remarkable  physical 
power. 

The  sailing  of  the  Fram  from  Chris- 
tiania  on  June  24,  1893,  was  an  event  that 
was  invested  with  great  dramatic  interest. 
From  early  morning  the  vessel  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  small  craft — Kyak 
canoes,  miniature  gondolas,  racing  skiffs, 
naval  gigs,  yachts,  dinghys,  and  steam- 
launches,  all  more  or  less  decorated  with 
bunting  and  branches  of  silver  birch.  The 
spectators,  representing  the  major  portion 
of  the  population  of  Christiania,  preserved 
a  mournful  silence.  On  the  deck  of  the 
Fram  all  was  in  perfect  order,  and  each 
member  of  the  expedition,  calm  and 
steady,  was  at  his  respective  post.  Shortly 
after  noon  Dr.  Nansen,  looking  slightly 
pale,  boarded  his  ship,  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  the  Fram  steamed  slowly  off, 
followed  by  a  mass  of  small  craft. 

It  rained,  the  wind  blew  cold,  and  the 
mournful  silence  of  the  occasion  was  only 
broken  by  the  regular  throbbing  of  the 
engines  and  the  dismal  barking  of  Dr. 
Nansen's  dog.  Half  an  hour's  steaming 
down  the  fjord  brought  the  Fram  abreast 
Dr.  Nansen's  home  at  Lvsaker,  and  here, 
for  the  first  time  during  the  day,  the  sun 
shone  through  a  rift  in  the  dark  clouds, 
and,  travelling  over  the  pine-clad  hills,  the 
sunbeam  gradually  broadened  and  shone 
radiantly  upon  the  shore  a  mile  distant, 
revealing  the  figure  of  ]\Irs.  Nansen,  clad 
in  a  consj)icuous  white  dress,  standing 
upon  the  rocks  by  the  water-side. 

rhe  attendant  launches  which  had 
followed  the  Fram  down  the  fjord  soon 
afterwards  slowed  <lown.  Words  of  fare- 
well were  shcnited  from  all  sides. 

**  Long  live  our  Nansen  !  "  **  Come 
home  again  to  us,  Nansen!"  "  Farvel ! 
Farvel  !  "  Three  lusty  cheers  were  given 
by  the  occupants  of  the  launches,  and 
duly  answered  by  the  Frames  crew.  The 
last  word  we  heard  from  the  Fram  was 
Nansen's  brave  *'  Good-bve." 


Bv    PHIL    ROBINSON. 


I  HAD  no  one  to  make  an  April  Fool 
of,  for  I  was  all  alone  in  the  country 
with  my  work.  So  I  made  an  April  Fool 
of  my  work. 

Over-night  I  carefully  arranged  my  books 
on  my  table,  freshened  up  the  inkstand 
with  a  little  more  ink,  laid  out  all  my  pens 
in  a  row,  and  put  on  the  very  middle  of 
the  blotting-paper  (a  nice  new  clean  sheet 
on  the  top)  a  tempting  little  pile  of 
scribbling  paper.  'I'hon  I  turned  down 
the  lamps  and  began  to  knock  the  ashes 
out  of  my  pipe. 

"  He  always  does  this  overnight,"  said 
the  fat,  liilif,  old,  conceited  inkstand  to  a 
new  quill -jien,  "  when  he  is  going  to 
work  extra  liard  ne.xt  day.  What  a  time 
vou  will  have  !    Scratch,  .scratch,  scratch  !  " 

"Shall  I.-"  said  the  new  quil!  pen. 
"  What  shall  I  do  .'  " 

"Oh,  you'll  sec  soon  enough!"  said 
the  inkstand  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  made 
the  clean  sheet  of  blotling-])a])or  ft-el  so 
uncomfortable  all  over  that  it  turned 
pinker  than  ever.  ".\nd  now  I  "m  going 
to  sleep.  We '11  ha\c  a  hard  day  of  it 
to-morrow,  and  I  shall  have  to  keep  my 
lid  open  from  morning  til!  night.  Oh, 
you  '11  see  !  "  And  then  the  inksiand  shut 
down  its  lid  with  an  obstinate  little  snap, 
and  they  all  went  to  sleep. 

I  heard  all  this  as  plainly  as  ever  Hans 
Andersen  hoard  the  tin  soldier  talking, 
while  I  was  knocking  out  the  ashes  of  my 
pipe  on  to  the  ashes  of  the  log  in  the  fire- 
place. I  always  burn  a  wood  fire  in  my 
nudy,  and  you  have  no  idea  how  nice  it  is, 


especially  if  you  have  cut  the  wood  your- 
self. How  they  do  burn,  those  little 
round  brown  logs,  sawn  off  a  young  spruce 
fir  that  has  been  lying  in  the  spinney  all 
the  year  quite  dead,  while  the  ivy,  like  the 
robins  in  the  storj-  of  "The  Babes  in 
the  Wood "  was  covering  it  over  with 
leaves!  1  like  these  best,  and  next  to 
them  I  like  the  split  beech-boughs,  that 
crackle  and  talk  so  that  the  canary  begins 
to  sing  and  the  cat  can't  go  to  sleep  on 
the  rug. 

So  I  went  to  bed.  And  next  momirig, 
when  I  woke  up,  it  was  ,\pril  Fool's  Day, 
and  the  sun  wa.s  shining  on  a  dewdrop  at 
the  end  of  a  leaf  ju.st  outside  the  window, 
anil  it  sparkled  blue  and  green  and  orange : 
and  a  cock-sparrow  was  looking  at  it  with 
his  head  on  one  side,  as  if  he  were  not 
quite  sure  whether  the  dewdrop  was  fit  to 
drink  or  not.  That  wa.i  how  the  dewdrop 
made  an  Ajiril  Fool  of  the  sparrow  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  hut  the  sparrow  did 
not  care  ;  he  sat  and  chirped  and  chirped  so 
hard  that  I  was  quite  afraid  he  might  do 
himself  some  mischief  inside. 

So  I  got  up  and  went  downstairs  very 
quietly,  so  that  my  books  and  the  ink- 
stand and  other  things  should  not  hear  me, 
and  put  (m  my  boots  and  gaiters,  because 
of  the  dew  on  the  grass,  and  went  into 
the  dair>- for  a  long  drink  of  fresh  milk,  and 
then  out  into  the  garden.  A  glorious 
morning,  and  nil  the  birds  out,  singing 
and  flying  about  together. 

The  Wfiud-jiigeons  in  the  spinney  were 
purring  and  cooing,  but  not  all  for  love  of 
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each  other,  for  I  could  hear  the  ^ngry 
beating  of  winRS  in  the  Scotch  fir  where 
two  were  quarrelling. 

The  woodpecker  was  flying  from  tree  to 
tree  with  a  ringing  laugh  as  he  flew,  and 
overhead  the  rooks,  the  labouring  men  of 
the  birds,  were  flying,  full  of  talk,  to 
their  work  among  the  furrows.  A  hare 
went  comfortably  limping  across  the  pad- 
ilock,  well  content  with  itself,  for  it  had 
made  a  rare  breakfast  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  nobody  had  frightened  it  all 
the  morning.  The  .squirrels  were  busy  in 
the  spruce  husking  fir-cones  and  .spitting 
out  the  shells.  Vou  could  hear  the  pieces 
come  pattering  down  on  the  broad  laurel 
leaves  beneath.     A  pair  of  long-tailed  liis 


have  often  known  him  be  (piiie  as  late  as 
this  before.  Itut  he'll  iume  in  by  and 
bv  and  work  all  the  harder  :  vou  see  if  he 
doesn't.  And  won't  yoti  hav,'  to  work  I 
Vou  wait  a  bit,"  And  the  lu-w  ijuill-pen 
would  think  that  of  course  the  old  inkstiind 
knew  all  about  it ;  and  tviry  time  he  heard 
anyone  coming  near  the  study  dimr  his 
little  nibs  would  begin  tn  iliatier  together 
with  fright,  and  sjiots  eaniv  liUi  on  the 
pink  blotting  ■  paper  uith  waiting  .ind 
anxiety. 

Hut  I  was  out  in  the  garden  in  ilie  sun- 
shine, and  the  k.'v  c,f  ill.-  studvuas  fast 
aslee].  on  the  nail.'  I  h<-  >uii  h;!-^  u.-ll  uj) 
d  the    bees   «,-re   all  in  xhr  elm 


lethi't 


Thi: 


ii.ther 


Here  scrambling  about  on  a  vew.  shaking 
out  little  puffs  of  veliow  dust  wherever  thev 
went.  What  a  beautiful  sight  a  yew-tree 
is  in  full  (lower,  with  the  pale  golden 
blooms  against  the  glossy  dark  leaves  I  Hut 
the  tits  ivere  not  thinking  of  that ;  they 
were  thinking  onlv  about  the  spider's  webs 
which  they  wanted  to  fasten  the  lichens 
on  to  the  nest  that  thev  were  building 
under  a  drooping  branch  of  ibe  tree.  It 
is  beautiful  to  be  out  at  Ibis  time  !  The 
birils  arc  never  so  tame  as  they  are  now — 
never  show  themselves  so  freeh'. 

And  so  to  breakfast,  and  then  out  again 
into  the  air. 

How  puz;iled  the  pompous  old  inkstand 
in  the  study  must  be  getting  I  and  what.  I 
wonder,  does  the  quill-pen  think  of  him 
after  what  he  said  last  night  .■■ 

"  You  wait  a  bit,"  perhaps  he  said,  "  I 


when  it  is  in  blootn,  for  the  little  I 
rosv-brown  llowers  are  set  along  ih 
so  that  when  vou  see  the  b.iughs 
the  skv  thev  look  like  bnuuhiiig  fer 
choeoiate-eoloured  fnmds.  and  the 
bees  delight  in  them,  just  as  \hry  ^h 
hme  -  tR-es  later  on  in  summer, 
portmanteaus  these  bees  make  .if 
selves  !  Thev  till  their  bodies  with 
slick  plait 


us  with 


ik1  e 


ich  of  the 


of  pollen.  Thi'y 
inside  and  full  out,  plying  backward; 
fonvards  all  day  long  from  "the  li 
(where  the  wild'lhvme  grows',  to  the 
Even  the  fur  on  t'lieir  backs  they  till 
pollen  as  they  scramble  in  and  out  o 
flowers,  and  when  they  get  home 
each  journey  they  are  carefully  t 
combed  out. 
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S   of   ihL- 


The  crocuses  arc  planted 
in  patches  all  about,  anil 
the  sun  finds  them  out  and 
worms   them  wide   open, 
and  then  the  bumble-bees 
come  and  clumsily  plunder 
them,  and  the  first  butter- 
flies,   glad    tc 
thing    bright 
hover    about 
then    sit  and 
selves  on  the 
terrace. 

Hark  !    the    sTi'i-n  finch 
has  a  nest  close  bv.     Vou 
can  tell  that  bv  tlie  long- 
drawn  note  of  caution  that 
it  will   keep  on  repeating 
as  long  as  you  are  near  it :  an  exasper- 
ating sound  and  a  very  foolish  one  for  the 
greenfinch  to  make,  as  you  can  always  find 
its  nest  by  it.      The  chaffinch,  loo,  has  a 
secret  about  a  little  round  ball  of  moss 
and    hair    and    fluff  that    is  tucked    into 
the    fork   of    a  tree    and    stuck   all    over 
ont&ide  with  lichens  taken,  perhaps,  from 
the  ven-lrce  the  nest  is  in,  so  that  it  needs 
very  quick  eyes  to  find  it.     Nor  does  he 
tell  you  where  it  is,  as  ih<-  ,'rr,-vi\,u-h  iln,-<, 
but  shs  on  a  high  bnu''    ■>  ■-.    ■' 

Spink!"  till  you  go,  i 
flies  close  past  you  scoklinj;,  and,  :l  yiiii 
look  up,  you  see  its  great  untidy  nest  m 
the  sycamore;  and  yet,  in  everything  else 
except  the  place  it  chooses  for  its  nest,  the 
missel-thrush  is  a  very  shy  and  clever  bird. 
Can  you  hear  the  bullfinches .-'  No .-' 
listen  again.  And  a  quiet,  plaintive 
little  call  falls  <m  the  ear.  They  are 
rambling  about,  doing  mischief  to  the 
fruit-buds  and  keeping  in  (ouch  with  each 
other  as  they  go  by  this  pretty  note.  It  is 
very  diflicuit  to  liear  at  first,  but.  once 
accustomed  to  it,  the  ear  catches  the 
sound  immediatelv,  and  you  can  follow  them 
without  seeing  tliem  once  all  round  the 


orchard.     In  that  laurel  there  a  thrush  is 
sitlinu  on  her  eggs,  and  in  that  ivy-covered 
ckbird    has   already    got   young 


bla. 


Anil  so  homeward  through  the  fields  to 
lunch.  The  daffodils  are  out,  and  the 
dog-violets  in  pretty  tufts  along  the 
banks,  and  the  primroses  in  glorious 
bunches.  There  is  colt.sfoot,  too,  in  golden 
abimdancc,  and  patches  of  dead-net lU- 
in  bloom.  But  the  time  of  flowers  has 
not  come  yet. 
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And  then  a  long  drive  in  the  afternoon 
in  the  mellow  sun.  letting  the  horse  walk 
half  the  way,  for  the  sake  of  watching  the 
hares  in  the  fields  and  along  the  hedges, 
and  the  pheasants  dotting  the  turf  like 
birds  of  polished  copper,  and  of  listening 
to  the  sunset  song  of  blackbird  and 
thrush. 

Then  home  again  with  the  shadows  of 
evening  creeping  across  the  paddock.  A 
rabbit  steals  out  from  the  shrubbery  and 
trips  across  the  lawn  ;  the  bats  are  in  the 
air.     The  crescent  moon  is  up,  and  the 


stars  are  already  showing,  though  the  sky 
in  the  west  is  still  rosy  with  the  promise  of 
a  fair  to-morrow.  And  as  I  go  in,  I  hear 
the  owl  pass,  crying  to  its  mate,  and  eager 
to  reach  the  stock3rard,  where  the  mice  are 
scampering.  And  so  to  dinner,  and  drami 
curtains,  and  the  cheerful  lamp  and  a  book. 

Not  once  in  the  study  all  day!  The 
inkstand  has  given  up  answering  the  quill- 
pen's  questions  long  ago,  and  it  was  yery 
grumpy  at  being  wrong,  after  all. 

"Just  wait  till  to-morrow,"  was  the  last 
thing  said. 


HOLY      INNOCENTS. 


Gold   on   gold,   snow   on   snow, 
Height  on   height,   row   on   row. 
Greater  in   number  these 
Than  the   sands  of  the   seas. 

Yea,   past  all   counting   far. 
Flower  on   flower,   star  on   star, 
Dimpled   shoulder,    cheek   of  peach, 
As  they  lean  each  to  each. 

Golden   heads,   brows   of  pearl, 
Oh,   many  a  boy  and   girl  ! 
Oh,   many  a   girl   and   boy  1 
Mother's   grief,   mother's  joy. 


But  amid   snow  and    <^old. 
Gathered   warm   from   the   cold. 
Fairer  than   gold   and    snow, 
Should   be   two     that   I    know. 


Katharine  Tynan. 


Bv  S.   L.    BENSUSAN. 


DURINGthepast  Jew  years  the  public 
has  developed  a  marked  liking  for 
the  pcrformancfs  of  trained  animals.  In 
consequence  of  the  interest  displayed, 
the  managers  of  variety  theatres  all  over 
Europe  have  .made  the  performing  animal 
"  turn "  a  feature  of  their  programme. 
From  cumbersome  elephant  tloivn  to 
dainty  canary,  all  eligible  birds  and 
beasts  have  been  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute to  the  amusement  of  pleasure- 
seekers.  Lions,  tigers,  bears,  wolves, 
dogs,  cats,  and  monkevs  are  trained  for  the 
stage  or  circus,  and  audiences  watching  the 
gentle  public  methods  of  the  showmen  go 
away  with  a  positive  conviction  that  the 
skill'  exhibited  has  been  developed  by 
kindness,  and  that  superior  instinct  has 
made  the  performance  possible.  To  throw 
a  little  light  upon  the  subject  and  expose 
some  of  the  hrutalii.ies  practised  ujion  the 
great  majority  of  these  unhappy  animals 
thLs  article  is  written. 

The  demand  for  trained  animals  has  led 
to  the  estahiishment  of  bouses  on  the 
fontinent  where  they  are  broken  in  and 
trained.  With  the  horrors  that  take  place 
there  we  have  nothing  to  do;  the  average 
foreigner  has  no  soft  jilace  in  his  heart  for 
brute  creation.  In  Southern  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy  sights  that  would  make 
an  Englishman  ill  pass  unnoticed,  and 
outside     Europe    humanity    is     a     thiug 


unknown.  Consequently  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  majorin'  of  the  performing 
animals  are  trained  abroad.  To  the 
training  establishment  comes  some  man 
of  woman  who  wishes  to  purchase  a 
troupe.  It  may  be  a  broken-down  acrobat 
or  circus-rider,  desirous  of  earning  a 
living  by  the  labour  of  others,  or  a  demi- 
mondaine  from  Paris  or  Vienna  lack- 
ing an  opportunitv  of  publicity.  Who- 
ever comes  may  buy ;  if  the  purchase 
consist  of  monkeys  or  elephants,  the 
purchaser  is  warned  not  to  be  too  bar- 
barous, for  these  particular  animals  quickly 
succumb  to  ill-treatment ;  if  they  are  dogs 
or  bears — well,  it  does  not  much  matter 
how  they  are  treateil.  The  purchaser  is 
advised  to  have  about  a  couple  of  re- 
hearsals in  each  week,  and  with  these  and 
proper  management  the  animals  will  earn 
a  good  living  for  their  proprietor. 

For  the  most  jian  foreigners  are  the 
purchasers  of  animal  troupes,  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  idle,  vicious,  and 
cruel.  They  come  before  the  footlights 
smiling  and  bowing,  now  and  again  caress- 
ing their  victims,  but  woe  to  the  one  that 
make.s  a  mistake  !  Stripes  and  starvation 
are   the    mildest    forms   of    punishment; 
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mutilation  is  not  unheard  of.  Look  care- 
fully at  the  proprietor  of  the  dogs  that 
leap  all  round  him  in  an  agony  of  excite- 
ment and  terror,  which  you,  my  good  Sir 
or  kind  Madam,  mistake  for  joy  and  friski- 
ncss  ;  look  carefully  and  you  will  see  him 
hit  or  kick  the  nearest  animal  ever  so 
slyly,  you  will  see  him  raise  his  whip  to 
indicate  what  is  to  happen  when  the 
performance  is  over,  you  will  see  his  cruel 
eyes  sparkling  with  anger  while  the  show- 
man's chronic  smile  never  leaves  his  face. 
I  have  seen  so  much  of  this  hypocrisy 
while  gathering  the  facts  for  this  article  and 
have  noted  so  many  suggestions  of  torture 
and  fear,  that  I  can  no  longer  watch  a  per- 
formance of  trained  animals,  and  look 
forward  to  the  possibility  of  their  being 
discouraged  or,  at  least,  properly  super- 
intended. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  owners 
ill-treat  their  victims  on  the  stage.  Our 
London  stage-managers,  though  I  could  not 
name  a  sentimentalist  among  them,  will  not 
permit  such  a  thing.  It  is  in  the  wretched, 
ill-ventilated  underground  cellars  where  the 
greatest  number  of  them  are  kept  that  most 
of  the  weeklv  rehearsals  are  held,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  suffering  that  would 
shock  a  slaughterman.  Many  an  animal 
goes  through  its  performance  in  a  state 
bordering  upon  the  insane,  with  such  an 
obvious  terror  of  doing  the  wrong  thing 
that  it  is  really  surprising  how  an  intel- 
ligent audience  can  avoid  seeing  the  true 
state  of  things.  A  significant  fact  is  that 
when  showmen  first  come  to  Phigland 
they  give  their  rehearsals  on  the  stage, 
and  when  the  manager  will  not  allow 
their  inhuman  proceedings,  they  do  all  in 
their  power  to  circumvent  him.  One  man 
even  tried  to  rehearse  on  the  stage  of 
a  London  theatre  at  eight  (/clock  in  the 
morning,  when  he  thought  nobody  would 
be  about. 

Erom  some  of  our  best  known  mana2:ers 
I  have  collectetl  certain  facts  relating  to 
particular  troupes  of  performing  dogs, 
which  seem,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered, 
to  suffer  more  than  any  other  trained 
animals,  probably  because  they  have  the 
greatest  powers  of  endurance.  I  withhold 
names  and  full  particulars,  but  these  can 
easily  be  given. 

Herr  X  is  an  Austrian,  with  nearlv 
a  dozen  performing  hounds.  On  the 
night  of  his  first  performance  in  London 
they  were  brought  upon  the  stage  by 
attendants,  closelv  muzzled.  Before  the 
curtain  rose  Herr  X  went  to  each  dog 
and  half  stunned  it  with  a  loaded  stick. 
He  then  gave  orders  for  the  muzzles  to 


be  taken  off  and  went  through  his  turn, 
lashing  the  dazed  animals  freely  w^ith  a 
long  whip  of  hide  and  wire.  Immediately 
after  the  curtain  fell  the  animals  were 
muzzled  and  led  away.  The  stage- 
manager  called  Herr  X  to  him  and  said 
that  such  a  treatment  was  infamous  and 
must  not  be  repeated.  The  Austrian  went 
into  a  violent  passion  and  said  that  he 
only  did  in  London  what  he  did  abroad, 
and  that  it  was  no  concern  of  anybody's. 
Finding  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
persist  in  spite  of  his  bluster,  he  went 
through  future  performances  with  the 
muzzles  on  his  dogs. 

At  another  theatre  of  varieties,  whose 
management  is  of  the  very  best,  a  foreigner 
and  his  wife  came  with  a  dog  show. 
Nothing  was  noticed  on  the  first  night, 
and  the  proprietor  left  with  his  animals, 
saying  he  would  come  to  rehearse  on  the 
following  morning.  At  about  half-past 
eleven  on  the  succeeding  day  he  rushed 
into  the  manager's  ofhce,  a  sorry  spectacle. 
His  coat  was  torn,  his  linen  disarranged, 
one  of  his  eyes  was  as  black  without  as 
within.  He  hurriedly  explained  to  the 
startletl  manager  that  while  quietly  rehears- 
ing some  ruffians  he  had  never  seen 
before  set  upon  and  mauled  him.  At 
his  request  the  representative  of  the  house 
accompanied  him  to  the  stage,  and  there 
found  the  dogs  cowering  in  a  corner,  and 
the  wife  of  the  owner  screaming  out 
uncomplimentary  remarks  in  a  foreign 
tongue  to  some  three  or  four  stage  hands 
who  stood  together  in  a  group. 

**  What 's  the  meaning  of  this  dis- 
graceful conduct  }  "  cried  the  manager  ; 
*'  what 's  the  cause  of  it  }  " 

**This  here,  Sir,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
quietly  handing  a  dog-collar  with  a  cord 
attached,  to  the  manager.  '*The  brute 
had  collars  like  this  on  all  the  dogs,  and 
Vvas  jerking  them.  We've  promised  to 
lynch  him  if  we  catch  him  at  it  again." 
I'he  manager  took  up  the  big  broad 
collar ;  it  was  full  of  sharp  jagged  nails. 
He  went  up  to  the  dogs,  and  they  shrank 
from  him  howling.  Their  necks  were 
scarred  and  bleeding.  Thereupon  the 
case  assumed  a  different  complexion,  and 
the  trainer  was  forbidden  to  rehearse  with 
the  collars,  and  advised  that  he  had 
brought  his  punishment  upon  himself. 
As  may  be  guessed,  the  man  thence- 
forward ceased  to  rehearse  at  the  theatre, 
and  probably  used  the  collars  on  his  own 
premises,  where  there  were  no  English 
workmen  to  interfere. 

At  yet  another  house  I  once  watched  a 
boy  directing  the  movements  of  a  pair  of 
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elephants.      His    treatment    seemed   par-  just  taken  from  a  tiny  portmanteau.     As 

ticularly  gentle.     When  he  wished  them  soon  as  he  was  shielded  from  the  sight  of 

to   move    he  pushed  wiih  the  handle  of  the  audience  he   threw   the  little  animal 

a  light   whip,    and  they  responded    with  several  yards  for  one  of  the  assistants  to 


an  alacrity  that  was  inexplicable-  until 
examination  of  the  handle  revealed  a  long 
thin  steel  spike.  One  evening  as  I  stood 
in  the  wings  at  a  theatre,  the  curtain  fell 
on  a  man  who  was  fondling  a  little  dog 


catch.  The  throw  was  a  clumsy  one  ;  the 
I>oor  little  dog  fell  on  the  hard  boards  with 
a  pitiful  yell.  Theri'upon  the  assistant 
caught  it  by  one  foot  an<i  lossed  it  into  a 
basket,  which  he  tied  down  and  carried 
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out  with  the  rest  to  proceed  to  another 
house  of  entertainment. 

It  is  scarcfly  necessary  to  continue  the 
recital  of  these   brutalities.    Suffice  it  to 


say   that 
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the  animals  and  their  bodily  condition 
inspected.  Theatrical  managers  would,  I 
believe,  give  every  help  to  the  Society. 
Then,  again,  an  audience  has  but  to 
express  disapproval  with 
the  proceedings,  and 
'.:    \  the    performing    animal 

"  turn  "  at  once  becomes 
as  extinct  as  the  mega- 
therium or  the  dodo. 
One  cannot  help  smiling 
at  the  list  of  convic- 
tions of  the  S.P.CA., 
with  the  pathetic  an- 
nouncement that  they 
pay  for  prosecutions  and 
do  not  get  the  fines.  A 
sheep,  pig,  or  cow  may 
be  ill-treated  once, 
which  is  a  pity,  but  no 
great  matter,  while  the 
wretched  animals  to 
IV hose  forced  gymnas- 
tics we  offer  an  accom* 
paniment  of  laughter 
and  applause  suffer  day 
and  tiight.  Truly  it  is 
a  case  of  straining  at  a 
gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel.  There  are  afew 
instances  of  animals 
trained  and  treated 
kindly;  but  they  are  too 
rare  'to  need  mention, 
and  must  pass  as  the 
esceptiuiis  that  prove 
the  rule. 

In  dealing  with  the 
foregoing  details  1  have 
avoided  the  more  sensational 
I  omitted  several  that  would 
be  calculated  to  give  positive  offence. 
I  have  been  told  by  people  living  within 
hearing  of  the  cellars  where  some  per- 
forming animals  are  constantly  kept  that 
Sundays  are  usually  chosen  for  rehearsals, 
and  that  the  entire  day  is  made  hideous  by 
the  sound  of  howling  and  wailing.  And 
all  this  is  done  for  the  amusement  and 
pleasure  of  kind  -  hearted  people  ;  for 
althoui,'h  «e  hunt  fo.\es,  hares,  and  rats, 
and  siioot  pigeons  from  traps,  we  are, 
perhaps,  the  best-hearted  nation  on  the 
earth — reaiiy  to  kill  everything,  but  re- 
luctant to  torture  anjihing.  I'erhaps  now 
the  subject  is  broached  people  will  think, 
and  having  thought,  will  act. 

liefore  drawing  this  article  to  a  close 

let  me  quote  the  ticcount  of  a  visit  to  the 

quarters  of  a  dog-trainer,  as  narrated  to 

me  by  a  man  whom  I  will  call  :Mr.  X— 

"  1  wetit  to  his  rooms  on  a  matter  of 
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business,"  said  Mr.  X,  referring  to  the 
dog-trainer ;  "  and  though  sentiment  isn't 
in  my  line,  I  felt  perfectly  ill.  The  practice- 
room  was  hung  with  spiked  collars,  whips, 
and  other  things,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes. 
lie  had  lost  two  of  his  dogs,  and  had  sent 
for  two  more  from  the  Dogs'  Home,  and 
was  trj-ing  to  teach  one  when  I  went  in. 
He  had  it  in  a  spiked  collar,  and  the  poor 
beast  was  too  frightened  and  too  stupid  to 
do  what  he  wanted.  He  was  in  a  rare  rage, 
he  lashed  and  dragged  and  jerked,  ihe  dog 
got  more  and  more  terrified,  until  at  last 


his  temper  got  the  complete  mastery  over 
him,  and  he — strangled  the  poor  beast ! 
I  was  quite  glad  to  see  him  put  it  out  of 
its  miser}-.  He  used  to  come  to  the  per- 
formance, and  when  a  new  dog  missed  its 
tricks  once  or  twice  we  never  saw  the  dog 
again ;  he  would  say  he  had  lost  it,  and 
grin.  I  think  he  trains  most  of  his  own 
dogs,  and  he  kills  quite  a  number."  I  must 
state  that  Mr.  X  is  not  in  a  position  to 
interfere  in  the  matter,  although  he  has 
given  me  some  help  in  my  pursuit  for 
authentic  details. 
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The  managers  of  the  variety  theatres 
where  trained  animals  perform  are  in  a 
difficult  position.  They  may  suspect, 
they  may  even  know  of  cruelties  practised ; 
but  they  can  only  look  after  proceedings 
upon  their  respective  stages,  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  depreciate  their  own  wares. 
I  have  obtained  the  opinions  of  represent- 
atives of  leading  houses.  At  the  Empire 
in  Leicester  Square,  one  of  the  best 
managetl  theatres  in  Europe,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  animals  can  be  kindly  trained, 
and  quote  the  names  of  one  or  two  men 
whose  treatment  of  their  dumb  performers 
is  well  spoken  of  by  all  who  know  any- 
thing about  the  matter.  Neither  Mr. 
Hitchins  nor  ]\Ir.  Slater  is  prepared  to  say 
that  cruelty  is  not  practised  ;  they  only 
slate  that  bad  treatment  would  not  be 
permitted  on  the  stage  under  any  circum- 
stances. Outside  the  house  thev  cannot 
take  cognisance  of  what  goes  on  ;  but  they 
are  in  sympathy  with  any  movement  that 
would  do  away  with  sucli  abuses  as  may 
exist. 

At  the  beautiful  Palace  Theatre  of 
Varieties  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  the 
veteran  manager,  INIr.  Charles  Morton, 
was  very  outspoken.  *'  Speaking  per- 
sonally," he  saitl,  "  I  should  like  all 
performing  animal  shows  to  be  done  away 
with.  Fifty  years'  experience  has  taught 
me  that  they  are  attentled  with  cruelty  in 
varying  degrees.  I  will  not  go  into  the 
question  of  training  by  kindness ;  it  is 
possible  in  theory,  and  seldom  or  never 
apparent  in  practice.  I  should  welcome 
any  steps  that  would  improve  the  present 
condition  of  things,  and  would  give  any 
assistance  I  could." 

The  Alhambra  management  had  less  to 
say.  !Mr.  Doui^las  Cox  is  of  opinion  that 
performing  animals  can  be  kindly  trained, 
and  said  that  no  cruel  treatment  would  be 
allowed  on  the  stage.  He  then  took  me 
to  an  outhouse  on  the  premises  and 
showed  me  a  troupe  of  performing  cats 
warmly  housed  and  aj)parently  well  cared 
for.  "They  are  performing  here,"  he 
said,  **  and  nobody  has  seen  their  owner 
strike  one  of  them."  He  also  told  me  of 
some  performing  parrots  that  were  kept  in 
an  unoccupied  room  and  tended  by  their 
owner  with  unvarying  kindness,  and  went 
on  to  name  a  dog-trainer  who  is  reputeil 


to  be  humane  in  his  methods.  He  con- 
cluded by  assuring  me  of  the  interest  that 
the  Alhambra  would  take  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  anything  wrong  in  the  methods 
under  examination.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  no  manager  has  definitely  de- 
nied the  substance  of  the  charges  made. 
Some,  as  may  be  seen,  have  pro- 
fessed ignorance  —  and  I  believe  truth- 
fully— but  no  one  has  attempted  to  take 
up  the  defence  of  the  miscreants  I  have 
exposed  ;  while  the  statement  of  Mr. 
iNIorton  is  of  an  importance  that  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

**(}ood  Sir  John,"  says  Ford  to  Falstaft' 
in  *'The  ^lerrv  \N  ives  of  Windsor,"  "as 
you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as  you 
hear  them  unfolded,  turn  another  into  the 
register  of  your  own,  that  1  may  pass  with 
a  reproof  the  easier  ;  sith  you  yourself  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  be  such  an  offender." 
How  aptly  a  Spaniard  might  use  the  re- 
mark addressed  to  the  *'  gross  fat  man " 
of  Shakspere  !  How  we  have  chuckled  and 
hugged  ourselves  because  we  are  not  like 
the  brutal  Spaniards,  who  sacrifice  half-a- 
dozen  bulls  and  sometimes  nearly  twenty 
horses  for  the  amusement  of  an  afternoon ! 

The  torture  of  the  wretched  horses  lasts 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  often 
only  a  quarter  of  a  minute  ;  in  his  excite- 
ment the  bull  probably  feels  no  pain. 
But  bulls  and  horses  are  large  animals, 
their  suiferings  cannot  be  overlooked.  A 
tiny  performing  animal  cannot,  hope  to 
reach  the  ear  of  the  kind-hearted  until  he 
learns  to  bellow  as  loudly  as  a  bull. 

I  freely  confess  that  I  have  probably 
done  an  injustice  to  some  few  humane 
men  in  this  article.  I  would  willingly 
acknowledge  that  in  very  rare  cases  hard- 
working men  who  do  no  wrong  may 
sutTer  ;  but  this  is  unavoidable.  The  pro- 
fession of  the  performing  animal  trainer  is 
a  brutal  and  offensive  one,  and  one  in 
which  the  sins  of  the  many  cannot  be 
redeemed  by  the  behaviour  of  the  few. 
Let  such  as  dare  bring  their  methods 
nito  the  light  of  day,  and  show  they 
have  nothing  to  dread  from  investigation  ; 
let  the  others  earn  their  living  another 
way,  for  their  present  affluent  existence 
is  a  scandal  alike  to  the  managements 
em|)loying  antl  the  public  applauding 
them. 


MY  LADY'S  FAN. 
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WINTER    AND    SUMMER    IN    THE    TRENCHES 

OF    SEBASTOPOL. 

By     W  I  L  L  I  a  M      SIMPSON. 


LIFE  in  the  trenches  before  Sebas- 
topol  was  described  and  illustrated 
at  the  time,  but  that  was  over  forty  years 
ago,  and  it  is  now  all  but  forgotten, 
or  many  of  the  newer  generation  may 
perhaps  never  have  heard  of  the  terrible 
conditions  under  which  our  brave  men 
suffered,  fought,  and  died.  The  facts  as 
told  then  moved  the  great  heart  of  the 
nation  ;  and  some  slight  recollections  of 
them  may  in  the  present  day  be  worth 
re-telling,  and  they  will,  perhaps,  interest 
those  to  whom  the  story  of  the  Siege  of 
Sebastopol  is  now  only  a  matter  of  hearsay. 
Itneed  not  be  assumed  that  thisisaltogether 
an  exceptional  piece  of  history,  for  war  has 
been  much  the  same  at  all  times ;  but  in 
the  Crimean  War  there  was  a  great  struggle 
and  a  celebrated  siege,  that  was  carried  on 
for  close  on  twelve  months,  during  which 
we  had  brought  before  us  almost  every 
variation  of  the  trying  conditions  under 
which  "the  bubble  reputation'*  is  sought 
for  *'even  in  the  cannon's  mouth." 

Here  I  propose  to  give  .some  idea  of  the 
dreadful  winter  of  1854-55,  which  our 
soldiers  so  heroically  endured  ;  and  to 
do  this  it  may  be  well  to  begin  with  the 
construction  of  the  trenches.  In  a  siege 
the  first  parallel  is  made  by  a  strong 
force  of  soldiers,  each  carrying  forward 
a  gabion  and  a  spade,  as  well  as  his 
arms — in  case  of  an  attack — to  a  line 
that  has  been  marked  out  by  the  sappers. 
This  movement  is  made  at  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  when  they  will  not  be 
seen  by  the  enemy.  Each  soldier  places 
his  gabion  on  the  line,  close  to  each  other, 
and  at  once  begins  with  his  spade  to  fill 
up  the  gabion  with  earth.  A  gabion  is  a 
basket,  what  in  Scotch  would  be  called  a 
**  creel,"  without  top  or  bottom.  The  earth 
is  taken  from  the  inside  of  the  trench — 
that  is,  the  side  farthest  from  the  besieged 
works ;  because  this  adds  to  the  depth  of 
the  parapet.  Fascines,  or  bundles  of 
twigs,  are  laid  on  the  top  of  the  gabions,  and 
the  earth  is  continued  to  be  heaped  up,  and 
also  thrown  over  on  the  outside  so  as  to 
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make  a  massive  ridge,  through  which  the 
enemy's  shot  will  not  penetrate.  Sand- 
bag.s — about  the  size  of  a  pillow,  filled  with 
earth — are  also  used  on  the  inner  face  of 
the  parapet,  which  is  thus  made  on  the 
inside  nearly  vertical,  while  on  the  outside 
it  is  only  a  rounded  slope  formed  by  the 
earth  that  is  thrown  over.  By  the  morning 
this  is  finished,  and,  as  it  gives  protection, 
the  engineers  can  then  determine  where 
the  guns  may  to  be  placed  ;  after  which  the 
embrasures  are  formed,  and  epaulements, 
magazines,  etc.,  have  to  be  constructed. 
The  guns — with  powder,  shot,  shell,  etc. — 
have  all  to  be  brought  down  during  the 
dark,  an^l  a  garrison  of  so  many  soldiers 
must  be  kept  day  and  night  in  the  trenches 
for  their  defence,  or  the  enemy  would  make 
a  sortie  and  destroy  everything.  The 
advanced  trenches  are  made  in  the  same 
way  as  the  first.  The  first  parallel  of  our 
Right  Attack  was  very  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  Redan,  that  being  the  Russian  work 
against  which  it  was  directed  ;  the  MalakofT 
was  more  to  the  right,  and  just  about  a  mile 
distant. 

This  very  slight  description  of  a  trench 
made  for  siege  operations  is  almost  neces- 
sary in  order  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the 
position  and  surroundings  of  the  men  who 
had  to  fight  and  defend  them.  Their  first 
object  is  to  protect  those  in  them  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  projectiles  of  the  enemy; 
but  unfortunately  there  is  no  protection 
from  what  the  clouds  may  send  down.  It 
might  rain  cats  and  dogs,  but  umbrellas 
are  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  very  word 
**  trench "  implies,  and  the  description 
given  above  explains,  that  they  are  partly 
ditches.  The  rain  gathers  into  them,  and 
as  they  are  also  roads — they  are  the  lines 
of  communication  from  one  place  to 
another — their  condition  in  wet  weather 
may  be  easily  imagined  :  it  is  wading  and 
not  marching  in  such  places  that  soldiers 
have  to  do  at  times.  I  have  seen  them 
with  about  a  foot  or  so  of  mud,  and  in 
that  case,  if  anyone  tries  to  save  his  feet 
by  walking  outside,   it  is  only  done  at  the 
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risk  of  having  a  bullet  through  his  head. 
The  soldiers  in  the  trenches  had  twenty- 
four  hours  of  duty ;  and  they  were  changed 
every  evening,  the  relief  marching  down 
between  sunset  and  the  dark.  It  was  a 
long  spell  of  time  to  pass  in  a  trench  with 
nothing  to  do  unless  a  sortie  of  the  enemy 
took  place  during  the  time,  and  even  in  good 
weather  it  was  far  from  being  pleasant.  But 
when  the  winter  came  on  it  was  terrible.  I 
have  often  seen  during  that  time  the  reliefs 
going  down  while  it  was  raining  ;  the  rain 
continued  perhaps  till  midniglu,  when  it 
changed  to  snow,  and  before  morning  it 
was  a  hard  frost.  Everv  one  of  the  men 
must  have  been  wet  through,  with  no 
possible  means  of  drying  a  rag  upon 
them — and  many  had  only  rags,  and  rags 
of  the  thinnest ;  so  when  it  changed  to 
frost  they  must  have  become  little  better 
than  icicles.  No  flesh  and  blood  could 
stand  such  trials.  There  was  one  regi- 
ment that  landed  in  the  Crimea  about 
1 1 00  strong,  and  some  time  about 
January  or  February  it  was  reported  that 
one  morning  there  were  not  more  than  a 
score  or  so  of  these  men  fit  for  duty.  Some 
were,  of  course,  dead,  but  the  greater 
number  were  in  hospital ;  most  of  them 
had  been  sent  to  Scutari,  where  the  care  of 
Miss  Nightingale  and  her  companions  had 
to  make  up  for  the  dreadful  effects  of  the 
trenches. 

To  realise  fully  the  conditions  in  the 
trenches  at  Sebastopol  during  the  winter 
of  1854-55  one  has  to  suppose  that  the 
siege  of  London  was  taking  place,  and  its 
valiant  defenders,  including  the  Volunteers, 
had  to  pass  their  nights  in  wet  ditches  at 
Hampstead  and  Highgate,  in  the  month 
of  January — and  even  if  they  took  comforts 
with  them  that  were  impossibilities  in  the 
Crimea,  the  results  can  be  easily  imagined. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  was  looking  forward 
to  these  climatic  severities,  which  the  winter, 
as  he  expected,  was  to  bring  as  an  ally, 
when  he  uttered  his  now  famous  prophecy 
about  **  Generals  January  and  February," 
which  Punch  took  advantage  of,  and  pro- 
duced what  became  an  historical  cartoon, 
that  was  Death,  as  ** General  February" 
appearing  to  the  Emperor  himself,  who 
died  in  that  month. 

Mud,  during  the  winter  in  the  Crimea, 
might  be  called  the  real  enemy  our 
soldiers  had  to  contend  with.  A  few 
hours'  rain  made  the  ground  in  the  camps 
a  slimy  swamp,  which  was  slow  to  dry  in 
the  winter  sun.  The  feet  of  every  man 
helped  to  produce  this  foe  to  health 
and  life ;  these  feet  carried  the  mud  into 
the  tents — for  door- scrapers  or  door-mats 


are  not  part  of  a  camp  equipment — 
and  the  inside  of  the  tents  did  not  differ 
much  from  the  ground  outside.  At 
night  the  men  had  to  make  their  beds  on 
this,  and  sleep  as  best  they  could  upon  it. 
The  road  to  Balaklava  was  metalled  with 
mud — if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed — 
through  which  commissariat  stores  and 
everything  had  to  be  carried  to  the 
camp.  This  was  another  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  position  that  was  much  talked  about 
at  the  time.  The  distance  was  about 
five  miles,  and  we  know  what  that  small 
space  cost  us.  The  Russians  had  to 
bring  their  supplies,  reinforcements,  and 
almost  everything  that  their  men  required 
from  Perekop  by  a  road  to  Sebastopol, 
a  distance  of  at  least  120  miles.  Now 
it  becomes  a  very  simple  problem  in 
proportion  for  the  mind  of  anyone  to  work 
out  :  if  five  miles  of  transit  over  a  muddy 
road  caused  so  much  trouble  to  us,  how 
much  would  120  miles  produce  to  the 
Russians  }  The  road  from  Perekop  must 
have  been  in  the  same  state  as  our  short 
distance — probably  even  worse;  and  I  have 
heard  stories  which  told  of  its  being  covered 
with  broken  down  arabas  (native  carts), 
dead  animals,  and  even  dead  men.  Some 
day  the  horrors  of  that  long  road  during 
that  winter  will  be  revealed,  and  it  will  be 
a  dreadful  tale.  One  rumour  has  already 
leaked  out — it  may  be  an  exaggeration, 
but  according  to  it  a  whole  brigade  that 
passed  Perekop  never  reached  Sebastopol. 
This,  if  true,  will  take  its  place  with 
the  story  of  Dr.  Brydon,  **  the  Only 
Survivor  "  of  the  Khoord  Kabul  massacre  ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  **  Generals 
January  and  February,"  being  impartial  in 
their  attentions,  were  as  great  foes  to 
the  Russians  as  they  were  to  the  Allied 
Forces. 

The  camp  of  the  Naval  Brigade  was 
quite  a  contrast  to  the  other  camps. 
This  was  principally  owing  to  "Jack" 
being  a  much  handier  man  than  "Tommy 
Atkins "  —  the  last  familiar  term  being 
a  phrase  unknown  at  that  time.  When 
the  winter  began  Jack  managed  to 
make  paved  paths  through  his  camp,  and 
thus  avoided  the  mud,  and  the  tents  were 
clean  and  dry  within.  In  the  winter 
evenings  the  tents  were  lighted  up,  and 
one  could  hear  some  instrument  being 
played,  and  perhaps  a  song  being  sung. 
Being  snug  and  comfortable,  very  few  of 
them  required  the  hospital.  In  the 
trenches  there  was  less  scope  for  the 
sailors*  handiness,  but  even  here  he  was 
always  better  off  than  the  soldier.  At  home 
in  peace  times  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
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soldiers  so  clean  and  trim  it  becomes  a 
surprise  during  a  campaign  to  see  them 
otherwise.  In  the  Crimea  many  of  them 
had  become  ragged — 1  have  even  seen  a 
(!uardsnian  with  a  portion  of  his  under- 
garment projecting  through  a  rent  in  his 


trousers.  I  confess  that  the  sight  made  me 
stare.  I  thought  of  him  in  that  condition 
doing  sentry  duty  at  Ttiickingham  Palace  or 
at  Windsor  Castle.  It  was  different  with  the 
sailors ;  they  can  all  use  a  needle  and 
thread,  and  if  a  hole  appeared  Jack 
patched  it  up  with  a  piece  of  a  sand-bag ; 
some  even  made  whole  garments  from 
sand-bags;  the  result  was  that  most  of 
them  lost  the  appearance  of  heing  sailors, 
and  would  probably  have  passed  for  navvies. 
They  seemed  to  w-car  whatever  the)-  could 
lay  their  hands  on  ;  as  a  consequence  no 
two  of  tlicm  were  alike.  This  was  the 
time  when  the  beard  movement  took  place. 
It  had  begun  before  the  war ;  at  least  a 
few  artists  and  other  forward  mortals  had 
ventured  on  the  innovation,  and  had  run 
the  risk  of  being  chaffed  in  the  streets  by 
boys  and  costers.  The  war  carried  on  the 
new  fashion,  and  "Crimean  heroes" 
returning  home  with  ample  beards,  the 
envy  of  all  that  saw  them,  quite  established 
the  custom.  The  sailors,  of  course,  grew 
their  beards,   and   most  of  them  looked 


more  like  smugglers  or  pirates  than  man- 
of-war's  men.  1  give  a  sketch  of  one  of 
them  ;  it  was  made  in  the  trenches,  and 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  sailors  at  the 
time.  In  my  original  sketch  I  find  the 
word  "  Johnstone  "  written,  which  would, 
no  doubt,  be  this  man's  name. 

I  wished  to  spend  a  night  in  the 
trenches,  my  object  being  to  watch  the 
effects  of  the  guns  when  fired  in  the  dark- 
ness, as  well  as  to  learn  by  experience 
what  these  places  were  in  the  night-time, 
and  thus  pick  up  subjects  for  a  picture. 
Lieutenant  Raby,  of  the  Naval  Urigade, 
took  nic  in  charge  and  promised  to  look 
after  me  on  that  occasion.  He  was  a  good 
man  to  go  with,  for  he  was  very  amusing, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  brave  fellow:  as 
evidence  for  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
he  earned  the  Victoria  Cross  in  the  trenches. 
A  friend  lately  told  me  that  he  was  still 
living— retired  with  the  rank  of  Admiral. 
Should  he  see  this  1  here  offer  him  many 
salaams ;  and  he  will  find  I  have  not 
forgotten  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
pleasant  night  I  spent  under  his  guidance. 
I  still  remember  some  of  his  quaint  talk, 
and  how  he  explained  a  sailor's  feelings 
when  an  Artilleryman  tried  in  a  fumbling 
way  to  make  a  knot  that  would  not  hold  on 
a  rope  in  raising  a  gun  into  its  carriage ; 
how  Jack  lost  his  temper  at  such  exhi- 
bitions, and,  with  an  explosion  of  words 
that  cannot  be  repeated  here,  ru.shed  in 
and  did  the  job  for  the  helpless  land- 
lubber. Raby  explained  that  the  sailors 
looked  upon  "  the  sodgcrs  "  as  very  poor 
creatures — a  view  to  which  the  Crimean 
experiences  gave  some  appearance  of  justi- 
fication ;  but  he  thought  that  the  sailors  had 
a  preference  for  the  Artiller)'men,  because 
they  wore  blue  coats,  and  not  red  ones 
like  the  Marines  ;  a  suggestion  that  might 
he  worthy  of  consideration  by  those  who 
study     the     psychological     influence     of 

1  can  recall  going  with  my  friend 
to  have  a  took  at  the  advanced  trenches. 
Being  dark,  we  did  not  .seek  the  safety  of 
the  zigzags,  which  are  the  only  means  of 
communication  in  the  daj-time,  and  thus 
avoided  the  longer  way ;  so  we  passed 
out  at  nn  embrasure,  and  walked  across 
the  open  ground,  where  it  would  have 
been  very  dangerous,  if  not  almost  certain 
death,  to  have  ventured  when  the  sun  was 
shining.  We  had  not  gone  far  when  the 
wild  screech  of  a  shell  was  heard  passing 
rather  close  to  where  we  chanced  to  be  at 
the  moment,  but  Raby  assured  me  it  was 
not  meant  for  us,  but  for  some  spot  in  our 
works  where  a  new  battery-  was  in  progress. 
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The  engineers  on  each  side,  it  may  be 
explained,  keep  a  very  close  watch  on 
what  is  going  on,  and  they  can  form  a  very 
correct  guess  as  to  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  any  commencement  of  a  new 
trench  ;  and  as  much  of  the  work  is  tione 
at  nights,  they  get  the  range  in  the 
da>-time,  and  keep  up  a  course  of  con- 
stant firing  on  the  spot  all  night,  so 
as  to  retard  the  operation.  Of  course 
this  does  not  stop  the  work;  the  new 
battery  is  made,  but  often  at  the  cost  of  a 
certain  percentage  of  life,  which  is  a  known 
condition  of  siege  operations,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  of  all  war  operations  as  well. 
The  shell  passed  in  such  near  proximity  to 
us,  it  occurred  to  me  that  in  the  dark  we 
might  accidentally,  perhaps,  stray  into  the 
line  of  this  systematic  firing ;  but  this  fear 
was  only  for  a  moment  or  so.  1  soon  felt 
that  my  guide  could  be  trusted.  We  reached 
the  advanced  parallel,  and  turning  to  the 
right,  traced  it  along  to  the  gorge  of  the 
Woronzoff  Road.  I  ought  to  have  slated 
that  we  were  in  the  Left  or  Chapman's 
Attack ;  the  Right  and  the  Left  .\ttacks  were 
separated  by  the  deep  vallej'  of  the  Woron- 
toS  Road.  We  descended  to  the  road,  and 
went  forward  to  our  advanced  piquets  r  these 
are  pushed  out  at  night  in  advance  of 
the  trenches  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  approach  of  a  sortie  or  any  night 
attack  from  the  enemy.  At  this  point  1 
remember  that  we  could  see  dimly  the  figures 
of  the  Russian  piquets,  pushed  out  for  the 
same  purpose  as  our  own.  Advanced  piquets 
in  sieges,  as  a  rule,  do  not  fire  at  each  other  ; 
one  objection  to  it  is  that  it  would  alarm 
the  troops  in  the  trenches  without  sufficient 
cause,  as  they  might  suppose  that  an  attack 
in  force  was  coming  on.  I  thiiik  I  have 
read  that  in  some  of  the  sieges  that  took 
place  in  the  Peninsular  \\'ar  the  English 
and  French  piquets  fraternised,  and  boltles 
of  wine  or  articles  of  food  were  at  times 
exchanged  between  them. 

The  night  turned  out  to  be  a  very  quiet 
one  ;  1  had  not  the  luck  of  a  sortie  taking 
place.  I  watched  the  effect  of  the  guns 
when  they  were  fired  in  the  darkness ;  this 
soon  convinced  me  that  the  sudden  flash  of 
bright  light  when  all  around  is  black,  pro- 
duces an  effect  beyond  the  powers  of  paint 
to  reproduce,  and  all  that  could  be  hoped 
for  in  a  picture  could  only  be  a  suggestion 
of  the  brilliant  glare  that  did  not  last  longer 
than  an  instant.  1  had  a  sleep  somewhere  in 
one  of  the  trenches,  and  in  the  grey  dawn 
of  the  morning  a  little  middy  asked  me  if  1 
would  like  a  drop  of  hot  coffee ;  he  was 
sitting  in  a  hole  he  had  scoope<l  out  in 
the  first  parallel,  or,  perhaps,  a  "  Whistling 


Dick  "  had  done  it  for  him.  There  were 
two  or  three  holes  made  in  this  way  that 
were  utilised.  I  found  the  coffee  very 
acceptable;  and  so  ended  all  that  I  can 
now  recollect  of  my  night  in  the  trenches. 
When  the  spring  began  to  show  itself 
the  trenches  were  more  comfortable,  and 
the  heavy  hand  of  sickness  from  wet  and 
cold  ceased  to  be  a  scourge.  A  beautiful 
crocus  of  an  orange-yellow  colour  sprang 
up  in  great  quantities,  and  it  was  a  curious 
sight  to  see  them,  particularly  behind  the 
batteries,  where  the  ground  was  covered 
with  round  shot  and  fragments  of  shells 
that  had  come  from  the  Russian  guns — 
murderous  implements,  among  which  the 
delicate  flowers  came  up  and  shone  bright. 
When  the  summer  months  came,  gay 
butterflies  fluttered  over  the  batteries  and 
trenches,  heedless  of  danger;  and  hzards 
scrambled  about,  their  trembling,  excited 
movements  suggesting  that  they  were  in 
great  fear.  The  insect  life  seemed  to  be 
increased  by  the  hum  in  the  air  of  the 
musketry  projectiles — conical  bullets  had 


come  into  use  then.  In  the  advanced 
trenches  one  could  hear  the  bullets  of  both 
sides  as  they  passed  overhead  ;  the  sound 
varied  according  to  the  distance.  When 
one  passed  near,  it  might  be  described  as 
only  a  Hash  of  sound  that  could  be  heard,  its 
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speed  carried  it  out  of  hearing  so  quickly — 
but  it  was  a  sharp,  piercing  hiss,  angrj- 
and  wickcd-likc,  as  it  Hl-w  along,  perhaps 
on  its  message  of  death.  Those  that 
passed  at  a  greater  distance  produced  a 
hum  that  sounded  more  like  that  of  a  bee. 
and  were  even  musical  and  pleasant  to 
hear.  'I'hose  that  ivere  verj-  distant,  but 
still  near  enough  to  be  audible,  could 
be  heard  for  a  longer  time,  and  the  hum 
was  faint  and  fair)like  —  as  if  some 
invisible  spirit  was  passing  through  the 
sky.     In  the  advanced  trenches  the  shells 


to  the  trench  behind  with  an  order  of  some 
kind,  and  to  save  time,  instead  of  passing 
round  by  the  zigzags,  he  attempted  to  cross 
over  in  the  open.  As  he  started  someone 
called  out,  "  They  are  shooting  "  ;  and  he 
replied,  "  Shooting  is  not  hitting."  These 
were  his  last  words,  for  he  had  not  gone 
many  steps  when  a  bullet  found  its  billet, 
and  he  fell  dead.  I  had  a  slight  but, 
luckily,  a  harmless  experience  of  my  own. 
The  Russians  had  establi.shed  some  rifle- 
pits  at  the  "  Quarries"— a  spot  well  known 
at  the  lime  in  our  Right  Attack.  One  night 
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great  hurry.  -Alilioujjb  at  times  tliey  were 
uglv  cu,st<i'ni»-rs,  as  one  of  the  Ilhisiralions 
will'  show,  v.-t  I  began  to  look  upon  ihem 
(1  speak  here  of  the  shells  of  thai  period;  as 
noisy  blustering  fi-Uows,  that  were  com- 
paratively harmless.  It  was  the  rifle- 
liullet  I  learned  to  dread.  It  comes 
stealthily,  gives  no  warning,  and  no  chance 
of  dodging.  The  only  h<)pc  of  safety  from 
it  is  in  being  careful  to  keep  under  cover. 
This  found  an  unfortunate  illustration  in 
the  fate  of  C'ai>tain  Marsh,  of  the  97th  Regi- 
ment, a  gallant  young  officer.  He  nad  to  go 


our  people  drove  the  enemy  out  of  them, 
and  turning  the  works,  connected  the 
spot  with  our  then  most  advanced  trench 
towards  the  Redan.  Colonel  Egerton  of 
the  771b  was  killed  (hat  night  in  the 
action,  and  the  spot  became  known  as 
"  Egerlou's  Tit."  I  went  down  a  day  or 
so  after  to  sketch  the  spot,  more  particu- 
larly because  rille-pils  were  then  beginning 
to  play  an  imjiortant  part  in  the  siege. 
When  on  the  ground  I  wanted  to  .sec  one 
of  the  Russian  rifle-pits  that  had  been 
liestroyed,  but  had  nut  been  included  in 
our  works;  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to 
put  my  head  over  the  parapet,  the  sohliers 
telling  me  to  be  quick  about  it.  I  looked 
over  :  a  second  or  so  was  enough  for  my 
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purpose  ;  but  my  head  was  scarcely  down 
again  before  the  angrj'  "ping,  ping"  of  the 
enemy's  bullets  came  rattling  about  the 
spot.  The  41st  were  on  duty  that  morning, 
and,  after  sketching  some  of  them  for  my 
picture,  one  said  :  **  Please,  Sir,  put  41  on 
our  caps,  so  that  our  friends  at  home  may 
see  it,  and  thev  will  know  what  we  are 
doing  here."  On  the  large  lithograph  that 
came  out  at  the  time  the  number  is  quite 
distinct.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
soldiers*  appeal  would  have  been  enough, 
and  I  should  have  felt  in  duty  bound  to 
give  a  small  detail  of  this  kind  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  had  the  idea  that  these  two 
figures  might  some  day  in  the  future  give 
an  additional  interest  to  the  picture. 

It  is  instructive  to  read  the  statistics 
of  the  large  amount  of  ammunition 
expended  in  a  battle  or  a  war  and  the 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  casualties 
that  result  from  it.  The  immense  quantity 
of  projectiles  that  lay  between  our  trenches 
and  the  camp,  most  of  which-  had  merely 
passed  over  and  touched  no  one,  led  me  to 
think  it  was  a  lucky  circumstance  that  the 
space  a  man  occupies  is  so  very  small  in  con- 
trast to  the  space  around  him.  The  improved 
weapons  of  the  present  day  and  the  constant 
rifle  practice  that  goes  on  will  in  the  future 
make  siege  operations  far  more  deadly 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

The  \Voronzoff  Road  derived  its  name 
from  Prince  Woronzoff,  who  made  it  to 
connect  Sebastopol  with  Alupka  (where 
his  magnificent  palace  is  situated)  and 
Livadia,  the  Imperial  Summer  Palace — as 
well  as  Yalta,  which  last  is  now  a  well  fre- 
quented summer  resort.  From  the  heights 
on  which  our  camps  stood  it  descended  by  a 
valley  which  deepened  into  a  bare  and  wild 
rocky  gorge  at  its  lower  end.  This  formed 
the  way  down  to  our  trenches — at  least,  to 
the  Right  Attack.  In  the  Illustration  of  it 
which  appears  with  this  article,  the  path 
up  to  the  first  parallel  may  be  seen  on 
the  right.  There  were  caves  near  the 
top  in  which  powder  was  kept,  and  I  think 
a  telegraph  was  established  in  them  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  siege  ;  but  the  thing 
that  surprised  everyone  who  visited  the 
trenches  by  this  road  was  the  (}uantity  of 
missiles  that  lay  in  it.  There  were  round 
shot,  fragments  of  shells  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  as  well  as  whole  shells  that  had  not 
burst.  Many  of  the  Russian  shells  failed 
in  this  way.  These  had  come  principally 
from  the  Malakoff,  and,  passing  over  our 
batteries,  then  rolled  down  into  this  valley. 
Some  accounts  describe  the  road  as  being 
literally  paved  with  shot  and  shell;  this 
was  hardly  an  exaggeration,  for  one  might 


have  walked  on  them  for  some  distance 
without  touching  the  ground.  Covered 
with  these  messengers  of  death,  this 
ravine  was  the  route  to  the  trenches, 
from  which  many  never  returned  alive ; 
it  was  also  the  way  by  which  the  wounded 
and  the  dead  were  brought  back  to 
camp.  From  these  sombre  associations 
this  spot  received  the  name  of  "  The 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death." 

On  the  night  of  June  17 — that  was  the 
evening  before  the  combined  attack  of  the 
French  and  British,  the  success  of  which 
was  intended  to  have  wiped  out  the  recol- 
lection of  Waterloo  between  France  and 
England,  but  the  attack  unfortunately 
failed  —  I  was  to  have  slept  in  Colonel 
Woodford's  tent ;  this  was  in  the  camp  of  the 
rifles  on  Cathcart's  Hill.  But  we  received 
news  during  the  evening  that  there  would  be 
patrols  all  round  the  ground  to  prevent  non- 
combatants  from  approaching  the  batteries. 
This  would  not  suit  my  purpose  to  be 
kept  back,  so  about  midnight  I  went  out 
and  made  my  way  in  the  dark  to  the  Wor- 
onzoff" Road  ;  crossed  it,  and  somewhere 
above  1  found  a  hole  in  which  I  lay  down, 
my  plan  being  to  advance  as  soon  as  day- 
light appeared.  The  trenches  would  have 
been  safer,  but  being  without  uniform,  I 
feared  to  venture  there  alone  at  night. 
I  lay  down,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  could 
hear  the  tread  of  the  troops  marching 
along  the  road  to  be  ready  for  the  attack 
in  the  morning.  To  many  that  night  it 
was  in  realitv  "  The  Vallev  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death."  My  friends  in  camp  had  special 
intelligence  from  headquarters  that  the 
assault  was  not  to  take  place  till  two  hours 
after  daylight  ;  but  at  General  Pelissier's 
request,  late  in  the  evening,  this  plan  was 
altered,  and  the  attack  was  arranged  to  begin 
before  the  dawn.  After  long  listening  to 
the  subdued  tramp  of  the  men,  I  fell  asleep 
in  my  strange  bed- room,  and  did  not  waken 
till  the  fight  had  begun.  It  was  a  wild 
orchestra  of  sound,  never  to  be  forgotten  ; 
but  to  describe  the  battle,  and  why  it 
failed,  would  require  many  pages,  and  it 
is  not  my  purpose  here  to  relate  these 
greater  events  of  the  war. 

In  the  midst  of  such  important  historical 
doings  there  was  one  slight  incident  of 
quite  another  kind  that  came  to  my 
knowledge,  very  strange  in  itself  under 
the  circumstances,  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  naturalists.  I  forget  the  exact 
date,  but  it  was  when  the  summer  months 
had  come  in,  that  I  chanced  to  go  down 
to  the  Left  Attack,  and  in  passing  along 
the  first  parallel,  I  noticed  a  sailor  sitting 
by  a  gun,  where  he  was  whittling  some 
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bits  of  wood.  I  put  the  question  to  him 
as  to  what  he  was  making,  and  he  said, 
"A  cage,  Sir."  On  further  inquiry  ivhy 
he  was  making  such  an  article,  he  pointed 
to  a  nest  at  his  side  with  young  in  it. 
I  asked  where  he  found  the  nest,  and  he, 
projecting  his  hand  towards  the  embrasure 
of  the  gun,  said,  "Out  there,  Sir."  If  this 
man  told  me  correctly  where  he  found  the 
nest — and  I  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  his 
wonis,    except    the    surprising   conditions 


than  that  of  the  lamb  nibbling  grass  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  rusty  old  gun  in  I^ndseer's 
picture  of  "  Peace  "^ — one  of  the  happiest 
of  the  artist's  suggestive  touches — and  1 
have  always  assumed  that  that  was  a  thing 
he  must  have  seen. 

One  day  in  April  I  chanced  to  call  at 
Lord  Raglan's  headquarters,  and  Captain 
Calthorpe — one  of  the  aides-de-camp,  to 
whom  I  was  indebted  at  the  time  for  many 
kind   acts  of   attention — told  me  he  was 


under  which  the  nest  must  li.ive  been 
made,  the  eg;;s  l;iid,  ;ind  liie  v.iuuf;  ones 
hatched— yel  while  all  ihfse  delicate  opera- 
tions were  being  performed  hv  thr  birds, 
the  shells  of  both  sides  in  the  contest  nui^l 
have  been  screaming  o^er  the  spot,  and 
the  muzzles  of  the  guns  in  our  batteries 
could  not  have  been  vcrv-  distant  fr()m 
them.  How  the  birds  ventured  there 
at  first,  and  why  the  timid  creatures 
remained,  is  hard  to  ex]>lain.  Here  was 
love — true  love,  too— in  its  gentlest  form 
at  the  cannon's  mouth.  To  me  the  inci- 
dent seems  to  be  even  more  remarkable 


g<)iiif;  down  to  ihe  trenches  with  a  Hag  of 
truce,  and  invited  me  to  accompany  him. 
Whuljiariicularobjecl  this  had  in  it  I  do  not 
kiiou,  bivoiid  the  faclthat  oneof  our  officers 
had  been  taken  jirisoner  a  night  or  two 
before,  ntid  letters  as  well  as  a  box  or  two 
of  cliitliirig  were  (o  be  sent  in  to  him.  At 
that  dale  parUnunlairfs  took  Jilaee  on  the 
extreme  left  of  ihe  Kreneh  Left  Attack. 
near  to  the  Quarantine  Church.  We  had 
to  ride,  and  a  trooper  of  the  8th  Hussars 
had  (he  boxes  and  the  flag  of  truce — a 
piece  of  white  cloth  on  the  end  of  a  lance. 
On   reaching  the  trenches  we,  of  course. 
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had  to  walk,  with  a  coupie  of  French 
soldiers  carrying  the  boxes.  At  the 
advanced  trench  the  trooper  raised  the 
flag,and  a  French  trumpeter  sounded  a  call. 
All  firing  ceased  on  the  outside,  but  AparU- 
mtntaire  is  not  established  till  a  white  flag 
has  been  shown  on  the  other  side ;  when 
that  became  visible  we  all  got  up  and  looked 


of  rifle-pits  that  the  Russians  had  estab- 
lished in  front  of  their  line  of  works,  and 
as  the  men  in  them  could  not  be  changed 
from  daylight  till  sunset,  they  came  out 
during  the  truce,  and  walked  about  to 
stretch  their  legs.  The  advantage  of  the 
colour  of  the  Russian  great-coats  was  here 
very  evident :  it  was  exactly  the  same  tint  as 


over  the  parap>et.  Captain  Calthorpe 
passed  over  into  the  open,  the  soldiers 
with  the  boxes  going  with  him ;  as  I 
was  in  bourgfois,  not  in  uniform,  1 
had  to  remain  behind.  A  Russian 
officer  was  seen  coming  forward,  and 
the  meeting  took  place  about  half-tvay 
between  the  opposing  forces.  The  busi- 
ness did  not  take  long  to  transact;  as  soon 
as  the  officers  had  returned  and  were  again 
under  cover,  the  flag  of  truce  was  taken 
down,  and  the  ordinan-  conditions  of  the 
liege  were  resumed.   1 'here  were  a  number 


the  rifle-pit  and  the  earth  around  ;  a  man 
appeared  as  if  he  were  merely  a  piece  of 
the  pit  that  had  risen  up  and  walked 
about — perfect  autochthons,  ihcy  might 
have  been  called. 

In  1879  1  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
visiting the  Crimea,  ami  wandering  over 
the  remains  of  our  old  trenches  which 
were  still  visible.  Men  were  digging  into 
[he  mounds  for  the  bullets  that  were  to  be 
found :  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  it 
repaid  ibem  to  do  so,  a  striking  evidence 
of  the   quantity   of    lead   that   had    been 
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expended  during  the  siege.  On  this  old 
historical  ground  that  had  been  so  familiar 
to  me  when  war  reigned  supreme  over  it, 
I  came  upon  a  group  that  again  recalled 
Landseer's  picture  of  "  Peace."  This  was 
a  young  Tartar  shepherd  with  his  flock  of 
sheep,  grazing  among  the  remains  of  our 
batteries  of  the  Right  Attack.  It  was  the 
spring-time,  and  the  lambing  had  begun, 
the  boy  —  for  he  was  little  else — was 
watching  a  tender  young  thing  that  had 
just  been  born.  He  muttered  some  words 
to  me  about  ihc  lamb  in  his  own  tongue, 
which  I  could  not  understand  ;  so  I  pro- 
nounced the  word  "  Angliski  "  to  him,  the 
Russian  form  of  the  word  "  English."  The 
result  was  startling ;  he  gazed  at  mc 
with  open  mouth  and  eyes,  astonishment 
and  fear  were  expressed  on  every  line  of 


his  face — for  a  moment  he  almost  lost  his 
breath,  as  he  muttered  a  long- drawn -out 
"  A-a-ah."  This  told  me  as  plainly  as  words 
could  that  he  had  never  before  seen  an 
"Angliski,"  and  that  he  had  listened  to 
dreadful  tales  of  the  war  from  his  child- 
hood. He  had  heard  of  the  batteries,  the 
cannon,  the  bullets,  and  all  the  horrors 
of  the  siege,  in  which  everjthing  was 
no  doubt  wildly  exaggerated,  and  the 
"  Angliski,"  instead  of  being  ordinary 
human  beings,  would  be  described  as 
little  short  of  fiends  or  demons  ;  in  all 
probability  as  nurses  at  home  here  used 
to  frighten  children  with  the  word 
•'  Napoleon,"  the  word  "  Angliski  "  had 
been  the  bogy  of  his  early  years ;  and 
at  last  here  was  one  of  these  demons 
standing  before  him ! 
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By  E.  RENTOUL  ESLER. 


THERE  never  had  been  any  sensation 
known  in  Grimpat  like  that  which 
followed  the  announcement  that  David 
Dale  had  inherited  a  fortune.  He  had  not 
been  held  of  much  account  before  this, 
in  spite  of  his  good-looking  face  and  tall, 
loosely  built  figure,  for  there  was  an  element 
of  the  loafer  in  him,  both  by  nature  and 
education,  and  an  industrious  community 
is  wont  to  hold  this  type  in  peculiar  dis- 
esteem.  He  was  an  only  child,  a  post- 
humous child  too,  and  his  nervous  little 
mother,  who  never  quite  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  his  father's  sudden  death, 
could  scarcely  bear  him  out  of  her  sight. 
David  had,  therefore,  never  been  put  to  a 
trade — his  mother  saw  dangers  for  him  in 
each — and  so  his  skill  developed  only  in 
those  directions  that  demand  no  appren- 
ticeship. If  he  worked  in  the  fields  at 
harvest-time  it  was  only  because  his  mother 
could  do  the  same,  and  bv  actual  observ- 
ation  convince  herself  that  he  did  not  get 
wounded  among  the  reapers  or  trampled 
on  by  the  great  farm-horses.  The  neigh- 
bours thought  this  dreadfully  silly,  but  they 
excused  Mrs.  Dale  because  they  considered 
her  a  little  "touched";  and  when  she 
died  they  felt  for  David's  helpless  and 
unprotected  condition,  although  he  was 
twenty- two. 

It  was  late  for  him  then  to  learn  a  trade, 
but  it  was  open  to  him  to  enter  farm 
ser\nce,  and  many  would  have  been  glad  to 
employ  him,  for  he  was  strong  and  not 
unskilful ;  but  he  preferred  to  live  on  in  the 
little  two-roomed  house  with  the  loft  above 
it,  to  accept  odd  jobs  of  field  work  as  they 
came  his  way — as  carter's  assistant  in  the 
spring,  as  field  hand  at  harvest-time,  as 
fruit-picker  in  the  autumn,  labouring  in 
his  garden  spasmodically,  and  snaring 
rabbits  or  wild  pigeons  when  his  larder 
ran  low,  or  even  accepting  a  meal  from  a 
neighbour  without  any  air  of  discomfort  or 
disdain.  There  were  girls  at  Grimpat  who 
fancied  David  for  his  good  looks  and  his 
equable  temper ;  but  their  fancy  was  known 
to  be  meaningless :  one  can  hardly  take  a 
man  seriously  who  lives   as  irresponsibly 


and  thoughtlessly  as  a  squirrel.  Jessie 
Trench  thought  it  unseemly  that  he  should 
live  like  that,  and  be  looked  down  on  and 
undervalued  ;  and  she  had  taken  occasion 
once  or  twice  to  reason  with  him.  But 
David  answered  with  what  was  unconsci- 
ously the  cream  of  Plpicurean  philosophy. 
*'One  can  only  be  happy,"  he  said,  "and 
I  am  happier  sitting  in  the  sun  when  the 
weather 's  mild,  or  blowin'  a  pipe  of  boor- 
tree  of  a  winter's  evening,  than  if  I  worked 
regular,  and  had  a  sovereign  or  two  to  the 
good." 

**  But  you  waste  your  time,"  Jessie  said 
reflectivelv. 

David  laughed.  "  Well,  I  dunno  ;  how 
much  can  one  do  after  all,  when  one  is 
put  to  it  }  We  all  make  such  a  pother  to 
earn  something,  to  be  somebody,  that  we 
miss  the  good  of  living.  I  have  all  I  want 
and  I  enjoy  myself,  and  what  more  could 
I  do  if  1  was  a  king  }  " 

"You  could  be  useful." 

"  Most  folks  think  they  're  useful  if 
they  only  meddle  enough.  I  mind  my 
own  business,  and  that 's  something  for  the 
neighbours  to  be  thankful  for,  if  they  would 
only  look  at  things  that  way."  From  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  David  was  a  philo- 
sopher whose  wisdom  deserved  honour 
that  Grimpat  did  not  accord  it. 

He  had  no  expectations  from  any 
quarter,  nor  any  traditions  of  relatives  gone 
far  afield  into  those  remote  and  picturesque 
regions  where  wealth  may  be  believed  to 
abound ;  and  therefore,  when  a  lawyer's 
letter  invited  David  to  call  at  an  office  in 
Nutford  that  he  might  hear  of  something 
to  his  advantage,  he  was  as  much  surprised 
as  anyone.  "  Maybe  someone  has  left  me 
a  watch,  or  a  five-pound  note,  because 
I  'm  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,"  he  thought 
hopefully,  his  mind  running  on  legacies  in 
connection  with  legal  communications,  as 
is  the  rustic  way. 

The  lawyers  gave  David  more  trouble 
than  he  saw  any  reason  for,  insisting  on  a 
copy  of  the  marriage  certificate  of  his 
parents,  and  a  guarantee  of  his  birth  and 
baptism  before  they  would  even  supply  him 
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with  the  infomiation  that  a  brother  of  his 
father's  had  died  in  California,  and  that 
David  was  his  heir-at-law. 

"  Hoiv  much  did  lie  leave?"  David 
asked. 

"  Fifteen  hundred  pounds,  more  or 
less,"  was  the  re|)lj-. 


We  use  the  expressions  "  vast  fortune," 
"millions  of  money"  as  symbols,  without 
attaching  definite  meaning  to  them.  To 
David  the  words  "  fifteen  hundred  pounds" 
conveyed  exactly  the  same  idea  of  ilhinit- 
able  potentialities  of  expenditure  and 
enjoyment.     In  all  his  life,  oild  as  it  may 
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seem,  he  had  never  possessed  five  shillings, 
for  such  purchases  as  he  made  were  on  the 
credit  system,  and  met  by  instalments  as 
he  earned  a  trifle.  And  to  think  that  now 
he  should  have  fifteen  hundred  pounds  ! 
He  walked  home  with  his  head  whirling, 
but  before  he  reached  Grimpat  a  definite 
plan  had  been  evolved  in  his  mind.  He 
was  thriftless,  but  he  was  not  a  fool,  and 
his  sudden  good  fortune  merely  turned 
his  feet  into  the  prudent  paths  that 
hitherto  he  had  had  no  particular  reason 
for  treading. 

"  I  will  buy  a  farm,"  he  said,  **  a  bit  of 
freehold  ;  I  will  look  about  while  they  are 
realising  the  money  ;  and  I  will  stock  it, 
and  get  all  the  implements.  That  will 
take  a  slice  of  the  capital,  but  then  I  '11  be 
my  own  master,  and  able  to  live  like  a 
king." 

At  first  the  story  of  David's  good  fortune 
had  been  received  with  some  doubt.  Visible 
romance  was  rare  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
but  some  neighbours  whose  curiosity  was 
greater  than  their  scepticism  made  busi- 
ness excuses  for  calling  on  the  lawyers,  that 
they  might  cautiously  put  a  final  question 
regarding  David's  inheritance.  When  the 
statement  was  confirmed  they  overflowed 
with  congratulations.  David  had  no 
enemies  :  no  man  owed  him  a  grudge,  no 
man  envied  him.  As  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  rejoice  in  good  fortune  that  was  never 
likely  to  come  their  way,  the  neighbours 
rejoiced  on  David's  account.  And  their 
daughters  rejoiced  too,  but  less  openly. 
Thev  had  alwavs  liked  David  ;  now  it  would 
be  prudent  to  like  him  very  much  indeed, 
provided  the  feeling  could  be  rendered 
reciprocal. 

It  was  wonderful  how  many  people 
asked  David  to  tea,  and  listened  with 
respectful  eagerness  to  his  plans,  and 
gave  the  best  advice  possible  regarding 
his  intended  investment.  And  in  the 
matter  of  new  frocks  and  fresh  ribbons 
quite  a  number  of  girls  blossomed  out  into 
sudden  beautv. 

Jessie  Trench  watched  all  these  mani- 
festations with  eves  to  which  a  sudden 
spark  of  bright  fire  was  added.  **  They 
are  all  mighty  fond  of  him  now,  because 
he  is  well-to-do,"  she  said.  "  I  was  fond 
of  him  when  he  had  nothing  ;  but  he  won't 
think  of  that  when  the  others  are  after 
him.  Men  are  all  alike,  soft-headed  and 
as  vain  as  peacocks,"  which  shows  that 
Jessie's  personal  pain  was  leading  her  to 
unfair  generalisations. 

Having  had  a  preconception,  and  having 
now  a  grievance,  Jessie  showed  to  dis- 
tinct disadvantage.     She  never  met  David 


without  flinging  his  good  fortune  and  his 
changed  behaviour  in  his  face,  and  she 
missed  no  occasion  of  saying  biting 
things  of  whatever  person  had  recently 
been  most  cordial  with  him.  This 
pained  David,  who  was  primarily  good- 
natured  and  guileless.  When  things 
went  amiss  with  him  he  had  taken  it 
patiently  :  now  that  they  went  well  he  was 
glad  and  content ;  and  therefore  Jessie's 
voice  broke  into  his  peaceful  mood  like  a 
croak  of  disaster.  It  was  not  his  way  to 
argue  or  to  bandy  words  with  anyone — 
dislike  of  unpleasantness  was  the  root 
of  his  philosophy.  He  therefore  got  into 
the  habit  of  avoiding  Jessie,  of  taking 
another  turning  when  he  saw  her  coming, 
or  of  slipping  into  somebody's  house  if  she 
were  too  near  to  be  escaped  that  way.  All 
this  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  girl, 
who  lay  awake  at  night  to  think  it  over, 
and  who  grew  thin  and  sharp-featured 
pondering  it  in  the  daytime.  At  this  time 
she  hated  every  girl  in  Grimpat,  and  now 
and  then  almost  included  David  in  the 
category  of  detestable  people. 

**  I3ut  I  '11  be  even  with  them  yet,"  she 
said,  and  let  an  ugly  thought  that  had 
crept   into  her  mind   grow  and  grow. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  on 
what  principle  women  devoid  of  almost 
everything  that  "would  seem  to  make  life 
beautiful  or  desirable  are  credited  with 
supernatural  powers — why  to  women  who 
have  enrichcdtheir  own  lives  with  nothing 
should  be  ascribed  the  power  of  being 
able  to  confer  limitless  good  fortune  on 
others — why  it  is  always  the  saddest,  the 
ugliest,  the  most  unfortunate  that  are 
called  witches,  (irimpat  had  its  witch,  a 
forlorn  old  woman,  whom  popular  opinion 
had  conspired  to  keep  outside  the  village, 
and  popular  disfavour  to  render  very 
desolate.  They  called  her  "Mother  "as 
a  means  of  conciliating  her — **  Mother 
Murgatroyd."  And  they  had  a  super- 
stitious dread  of  handling  her  money, 
which  circumstance  alone  kept  Mother 
Murgatroyd  beyond  the  reach  of  desti- 
tution. She  possessed  a  single  half- 
crown,  which  it  was  her  art  to  keep 
as  bright  as  when  it  emerged  from  the 
Mint.  Mother  Murgatroyd  never  begged  : 
when  she  required  anything  she  went 
where  it  was  on  sale,  asked  for  it,  and 
laid  down  her  shining  coin.  **  I  won't 
take  your  money,  good  mother ;  you  are 
welcome  to  what  you  require,"  the  vendor 
would  say  politely,  pushing  the  coin  and 
the  purchase  together  towards  her.  A 
man  of  curmudgeon  tendencies  had  once 
accepted  the  coin,  giving  her  change  with 
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her  purchase  ;  but  the  whole  village  knew 
before  nightfall  that  when  he  next  looked 
in  his  money-drawer  that  peculiar  coin 
was  absent,  while  Mother  Murgatroyd 
presented  it  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  elsewhere.  What  they  did  not  know 
was  that  his  wife  had  run  after  Mother 
Murgatroyd  with  it,  and  had  thrust  it  into 
her  hand,  saying,  *'  We  cannot  take  your 
money." 

The  thought  that  had  come  into  Jessie 
Trench's  mind,  born  of  mingled  feelings 
of  love  and  hate,  ambition,  rage,  and 
disappointment,  was  to  buy  a  love-philtre 
from  Mother  Murgatroyd  for  the  winning 
of  David  Dale. 

A  thought  like  this  does  not  come 
instantaneously ;  it  grows,  and  is  reasoned 
with  in  detail  before  it  finally  dominates. 
It  was  only  David's  good  Jessie  thought 
she  desired — his  happiness,  his  possession 
by  a  wife  who  loved  him,  and  not  by  a 
wife  who  merely  desired  to  share  his  good 
fortune. 

If  David's  indifference  were  the  only 
obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  this 
desirable  consummation,  it  would  be  fair 
enough  to  overcome  it  by  whatever  means 
were  available.  Nevertheless,  it  was  hardly 
with  a  confident  aspect  that  Jessie  slipped 
from  her  own  house  one  evening,  and 
making  a  wide  dt^tour,  as  if  her  goal  were 
in  quite  another  direction,  crept  up  at  last 
through  the  dusk  to  the  one-windowed 
cottage,  whose  red  eye  blinked  ominously 
into  the  gloom.  The  girl  had  merely 
raised  her  hand  to  knock  at  the  door, 
when  it  opened  of  itself,  and  Mother 
Murgatroyd  stood  on  the  threshold,  her 
black  cat  looking  up  with  an  air  of  hungry 
wildness  by  her  side. 

**  1  wanted  a  word  with  you,"  Jessie 
said.  Her  face  was  muffled  in  her  shawl, 
and  her  voice  sounded  huskily  through  it. 

**  You  are  welcome  ;  I  knew  you  were 
coming,"  the  old  woman  answered. 

"  How  did  you  know  it  ?  "  Jessie  asked, 
when  the  door  had  closed  behind  her. 

A  wood  fire  was  glowing  on  the  hearth, 
and  bunches  of  herbs  hung  amid  other 
comestibles  from  the  roof.  Onlv  the  old 
woman's  face  and  the  black  cat  supported 
the  traditions  of  thi-  eerie. 

**  I  knew  you  would  pome  to  me  about 
six  weeks  from  the  time  David  Dale  came 
into  his  fortune." 

**  He  has  not  got  his  fortune  yet." 

**  No.  He  will  get  it  in  five  days  ;  that 
will  just  leave  time  to  prepare  what  you 
want." 

**  Oh  I  you  are  a  witch  1 "  Jessie  cried  in 
temfie.d  admiration. 


Mother  Murgatroyd  seemed  well  pleased. 
"  I  shouldn't  think  much  of  myself  if  I 
wasn't  a  witch  sometimes,"  she  answered 
complacently. 

**  What  will  you  want  for  it  ? "  Jessie 
asked  rather  fearfully. 

**  For  the  charm  that  will  win  David 
Dale's  heart  ?  Oh,  only  a  trifle  when  the 
work  is  done.  The  price  of  his  best  field 
of  oats  when  you  are  his  wife.  You  will 
be  able  to  afford  that,  and  he  's  so  easy- 
going he  will  never  miss  it." 

Jessie  drew  a  breath  of  relief.  She 
had  half  expected  to  be  asked  for  some 
unholy  equivalent — her  soul,  some  years 
of  her  life,  or  somethmg  else  equally 
awful  and  abstract.  The  price  of  a  field 
of  oats  was  a  very  human  and  homely 
thing. 

**  You  shall  have  that  with  pleasure," 
she  said  readily.  "  And  now  tell  me  how 
it  will  work.  How  soon  shall  1  know  that 
I  have  won  him  .'^ " 

**  You  will  know  very  soon.  He  will 
soften  to  you  at  once  from  his  taking  of 
it;  but  it  will  not  be  till  he  comes  back 
again  that  he  will  declare  himself." 

"  Yes  ;  and  how  must  1  give  it  him  .'' " 

**  Either  in  your  own  house  or  his. 
Your  own  for  choice,  that  would  be  most 
seemly.  Everybody  entertains  him  now, 
so  you  can  do  the  same." 

*'  Yes,  yes.  Now  give  it  to  me,  and 
take  my  [)romise  of  the  payment  anyhow 
you  like." 

**  I  couldn't  give  it  to  you,  you  must 
make  it  vourself." 

'*  Oh  !  "  Jessie  said  with  some  dismay. 
**  I  thought  you  kept  things  like  that  in  jars, 
and  sold  them  to  people  in  distress." 

**I  might  have  done  when  I  was  younger, 
but  spells  of  that  kind  are  not  the  best. 
You  work  them  with  your  own  hands  and 
then  they  won't  fail." 

"And  what  will  it  involve  me  in.^" 
Jessie  asked  falteringly.  This  view  of  the 
case    seemed  to  imply  a  double  respon- 

sibilitv. 

**  Nothing !  You  give  it  to  him,  and 
that 's  an  end  of  the  matter." 

"  And  him  ;  it  won't  do  him  any 
harm  ?  " 

**  Not  a  bit ;  except  to  warm  his  heart 
with  a  love  he  never  felt  before." 

"  I  would  rather  lose  him  than  harm 
him,"  Jessie  said  firmly. 

**  It  won't  harm  him  ;  and  this  is  how 
it 's  made."  She  leaned  forward  and 
took  the  girFs  hands  in  hers,  and  her 
breath  struck  coldly  on  Jessie's  pale  cheek 
as  bhe  whispered  her  instructions  in  her 
ear. 
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"Oh,   well,  if  you  are  so 
ticular  you  can  leave  him  to 

"  I  won't !  "  Jessie  said. 
Mother     Murgatroyd 


mighty  par- 
ol a  rry  Fanny 

"  I  'II  do  it." 

had    craftily 

:ntioned     ihe     most    detested    of    her 


♦7 

Nutford.  The  legacy  had  been  paid  at 
last,  and  he  carried  it,  a  solid  load — 
though  minus  the  lawyer's  fees — in  gold 
in  his  pockets.  It  had  been  his  fancy  to 
have  it  paid  in  gold.  Banks  were  uncertain 
things,  he  said,  and  letters  of  credit  con- 
veyed nothing  to  his  intelligence.  If  he 
had  a  fortune  he  wanted  to  see  it,  realise 


rivals.  She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  drew 
the  shawl  round  her  face  again.  "  And 
you  will  have  the  price  when  it  falls  due. 
Good-bye."  She  went  out  into  the  dusk, 
and  Mother  Murgatroyd  peered  at  her 
through  the  narrow  window  as  she 
descended  the  hillside.  "What  fools  girls 
are  I"  she  said  with  a  husky  laugh,  and 
then  she  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  warmed 
her  skinny  hands  at  the  blaze. 

Five  days  afterwards  David   Dale  came 
■triding    swiftly    along     the     road     from 


it,  feel  it  as  a  tangible  burden.  So  the 
lawyers  had  paid  him  the  money,  with 
advice  to  be  careful  and  admonitions 
regarding  the  wisdom  of  depositing  it  in 
the  bank. 

"  You  may  be  robbed,"  they  said 
warningly  as  he  was  about  to  withdraw. 

"  Nobody  in  Grimpat  wotild  steal  from 
David  Dale,"  he  answered  confidently, 
"  and  there 's  no  strange  man  that  I  'm 
afraid  of  single-handed."  So  he  came 
along  the  road  with  a  light  heart  and  a 
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tangible  weight  in  each  coat  pocket. 
That  weight  spoke  to  him  of  a  pretty 
farmhouse  framed  in  an  orchard,  fat  cattle 
in  sheds,  and  sleek  horses  nibbling  at 
the  hay  in  well- filled  mangers,  and  bee- 
hives, and  undulating  corn-fields,  and  a 
long  succession  of  happy  prosperous  years. 
He  saw  a  woman's  face  by  the  cottage- 
windows,  a  woman's  figure  among  the 
garden  flower-beds,  but  the  face  and  figure 
were  symbolical,  for  David  had  as  yet  no 
definite  conceptions  of  any  actual  girl  as 
his  wife. 

It  was  known  in  Grimpat  that  he  would 
receive  his  fortune  that  day,  and  so  there 
was  nothing  surprising  in  the  sight  of 
Jessie  Trench  standing  by  the  gate  as  he 
came  up  the  road. 

*'  I  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  wish  you 
good  luck,"  she  said. 

**  Thank  you,  Jessie.  I  'ye  got  it  all 
here,"  he  struck  his  coat  pockets  as  he 
spoke.  **  It 's  an  odd  -thing  now  to 
think  of  a  man  carrying  a  farm,  and 
stock,  and  implements,  and  a  house,  and 
who  knows  what  besides,  to  each  side 
of  him." 

'*  It  *s  a  load,  I  've  no  doubt,"  Jessie 
answered,  laughing  constrainedly.  **  And 
you  are  tired  with  the  weight  of  it,  I  am 
sure.  Will  you  come  in  and  sit  awhile, 
and  rest,  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  ?  " 

The  sunlight  fell  full  on  her,  and  he 
noticed  for  the  first  time  how  pale  she  was. 
"  You  look  bad,  Jessie,"  he  said. 

"  It 's  the  heat,  I  think,"  she  answered, 
turning  indoors  as  she  spoke. 

The  kitchen  looked  peculiarly  trim  and 
neat,  and  the  tea-table  was  laid  as  if  on 
speculation. 

'*  I  don't  suppose  father  will  be  home 
for  an  hour  or  more,"  Jessie  said.  She 
spoke  with  a  certain  accent  of  fatigue,  and 
there  was  some  nervous  tension  in  her 
figure  as  she  moved  about  her  work. 
**  But  I  don't  suppose  you  will  mind  a  cup 
of  tea  with  me  alone." 

*'Not  at  all,  Jessie.  It's  not  the  first 
I  *ve  had,  and  I  don't  forget  old  kindnesses. 
But  you've  changed  lately."  Her  lieart 
had  softened  at  his  previous  words,  and 
for  an  instant  her  resolution  failed  her. 
Now  she  grew  hard  again. 

**  It 's  you  that  have  changed  before  the 
voice  of  flatterers,  and  people  that  value 
you  only  for  what  you  have,"  she  said. 

David  sighed.  Jessie  was  a  dear  girl, 
but  she  had  odd  views  of  people  and  of 
circumstances.  To  change  the  conversa- 
tion he  began  speaking  of  his  plans,  and 
this  subject  was  so  interesting  that  he 
scarcely  noticed  how  little  reply  it  elicited. 


By  and  by  the  tea  was  made,  and  Jessie 
poured  it  out  before  she  asked  him  to  turn 
round  that  they  might  discuss  it  together. 

**  Uncommonly  good  tea,"  he  said 
approvingly,  as  he  drank  a  second  and  a 
third  cup. 

Once  again  he  said,  "  Jessie,  you  look 
real  bad  ;  I  *m  concerned  about  you."  At 
that  Jessie  burst  into  tears,  and  all  David's 
efforts  at  consolation  failed  to  comfort 
her.  She  onlv  said  once  or  twice,  **  Be 
thankful  for  your  good  luck,  and  of  all 
things  be  thankful  that  you  are  a  man," 
which  enigmatic  sentence  set  David  pon- 
dering as  he  walked  homeward. 

Jessie  went  early  to  bed  that  night.  She 
complained  of  headache,  and  said  fretfully 
that  she  was  tired  of  hearing  of  David 
Dale's  prosperity. 

But  she  lay  awake  almost  all  the  night, 
and  already  she  was  tasting  the  bitterness 
of  an  accomplished  deception.  She  had 
no  doubt  of  the  success  that  would  attend 
Mother  Murgatroyd's  spell,  but  already 
she  was  saying  in  her  heart,  **  His  love 
will  never  be  the  same  to  me  as  if  it  had 
come  of  itself." 

Jessie's  father  was  a  mason,  earning 
good  pay,  and  she  enjoyed  the  independ- 
ence peculiar  to  only  daughters  who 
manage  the  home.  Her  father  was  very 
fond  of  her,  and  that  day  at  breakfast  he 
noticed  that  she  was  dull,  and  made 
various  inquiries  regarding  her  health  and 
her  occupations  when  he  was  from  home, 
which  rendered  her  a  little  impatient. 

**  I  am  well  enough,"  she  said  fretfully  : 
**  I  wish  you  would  leave  me  alone." 

After  he  had  gone,  the  sunlight  seemed 
to  come  into  the  house  aggressively,  and 
she  shut  the  door  impatiently,  as  if  to  shut 
it  out,  so  that  she  did  not  see  a  figure  that 
came  unsteadily  up  the  garden  path,  or 
hear  anything  until  the  door  was  burst 
roughly  open.  It  was  David  Dale  who 
stood  on  the  threshold,  his  hair  clinging 
damply  to  his  forehead,  his  coat  flung 
open  as  though  something  suffocated  him. 

**  Jessie,  Jessie,"  he  said,  and  his  voice 
had  a  dreadful  intonation  of  hoarse 
despair.     "  I  have  lost  the  money  !  " 

She  had  anticipated  something  so  much 
worse  that  for  the  moment  this  was  almost 
a  relief. 

"Lost     it!"    she     cried     tremulously 
**Tell   me   how." 

'*  1  don't  know  how.  I  believe  I  hid  it. 
I  meant  to  hide  it  till  the  farm  was  pur- 
chased. I  thought  of  twenty  spots  where 
I  could  hide  it  about  the  place ;  but  I 
don't  remember  whether  I  hid  it  at  all  or 
not.     I  don't  remember  anything  since  I 
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spoke  to  you  yesterday.  I  remember  the 
last  thing  you  said,  that  it  was  fortunate 
to  be  a  man,  and  I  remember  going  down 
the  road,  and  after  that  it  is  all  a  blank 
till  I  missed  the  money  this  morning  when 
I  woke." 

'*  Did  you  look  everjwhere  ? "  Jessie 
asked,  with  stiff,  cold  lips. 

**  Everj'where.  I  have  turned  the  house 
upside  down,  I  have  examined  every 
recently  touched  spot  in  the  garden,  I 
have  had  my  fingers  in  every  cranny  in 
the  walls,  and  it  is  gone,  Jessie,  it  is 
gone  !  " 

*•  Vou  must  let  the  police  know,"  she 
whispered ;  but  before  her  sentence  was 
concluded  David  had  fled,  to  accost  the 
next  person  he  met  and  to  narrate  afresh 
the  story  of  his  misfortune. 

When  the  matter  became  accredited  the 
neighbours  turned  out  in  a  body,  to  search 
every  foot  of  the  way  David  had  traversed 
on  the  previous  evening. 

They  lifted  ever}'  board  and  tile  in  his 
house,  they  dug  the  garden  three  feet  deep 
from  end  to  end  ;  they  offered  rewards  to  a 
third  of  its  value  for  tidings  of  the  missing 
treasure ;  but  David  Dale's  fortune  was  never 
recovered.  The  money  had  vanished  like 
fair}'  gold  ;  but  what  was  far  worse,  his 
contentment,  his  easy  philosophy,  and  such 
intelligence  as  he  had  possessed  had 
vanished  with  it.  To  repeat  the  story  of 
his  acquisition  of  wealth  and  its  loss  to 
everyone  he  met  became  the  burden  of 
David's  life,  till  people  grew  impatient 
of  it,  and  slipped  out  of  the  way  to 
avoid  him.  There  was  talk  after  a  year  or 
two,  of  sending  him  to  the  workhouse, 
he  had  become  such  a  helpless,  distracted, 
poor  creature.  Then  Jessie  Trench  went 
to  the  house  he  occupied  and  led  him 
out  by  the  hand,  *'  He  shall  live  with  us," 
she  said. 

The  case  was  reported  by  the  neigh- 
bouring Press,  and  some  of  the  medical 
publications  took  hold  of  it,  and  two 
eminent  doctors  found  it  sufficiently  inter- 
esting to   induce   them   to  visit   Grinipat 


and  David  Dale ;  and  one  said  brain 
trouble  was  not  infrequent  after  a  sudden 
access  of  fortune,  and  the  other  said 
it  was  very  unusual  after  such  a  lapse 
of  time. 

When  old  Peter  Trench  died  and  Jessie 
was  left  alone  with  poor  David  Dale,  one 
and  another  discussed  the  propriety  of  their 
continuing  to  live  together,  and  one 
amiable  old  woman  with  the  best  possible 
intentions  suggested  to  Jessie  that  it 
lAight  be  expedient  to  msLrry  David  if 
she  intended  always  to  support  him ; 
whereat  Jessie  burst  into  a  sudden  storm 
of  tears  that  eff*ectually  frightened  her 
interlocutor  and  ever}'one  else  from  ever 
broaching  the  subject  again. 

About  four  years  after  Peter  Trench's 
death  a  very  curious  thing  happened. 
Mother  Murgatroyd  was  found  sitting  dead 
in  her  chair,  with  the  black  cat  crouching 
at  her  feet,  and  on  the  table  was  a  sheet 
of  paper  on  which  were  traced  in  irregular 
capital  letters  the  words — 

**  I  want  all  I  die  possessed  of  to  go  to 
Jessie  Trench  for  the  maintaining  of  David 
Dale." 

**AIl  she  died  possessed  of,  the  poor 
creature  !  "  one  and  another  said,  thinking 
of  that  mysterious  white  half-crown ;  but 
when  examination  was  made,  over  eleven 
hundred  pounds  in  gold  were  found  stuffed 
into  her  bedding  and  secreted  here  and 
there  about  the  house. 

Of  course  the  will  was  not  a  legal 
document,  but  the  local  authorities  decidetl 
to  treat  it  as  legal,  and  to  carr}'  out  its. 
behest :  all  of  which  set  talk  rife  again 
and  the  people  wondering  if  Mother 
Murgatroyd  was  responsible  for  David 
Dale's  loss  and  insanity.  But  Jessie  never 
admitted  that  to  anyone,  or  even  to  her 
own  heart.  The  fault  was  all  hers,  she 
thinks ;  and  sometimes  when  David  and 
she  are  alone  together  she  kneels  at  his 
feet  and  says,  "  Forgive  me,"  to  which  he 
invariably  answers,  stroking  her  abased 
grev  head,  **  Ay  surely,  ay  surely,  good 
tiriend;' 
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A    RAILWAY    MINSTRKL. 


OUR  compartment  on  the  Under- 
ground was  suddenly  rendered 
noisier  than  usual  by  the  unmelodious, 
rasping  twang  of  the  banjo,  then  a  harsh 
and  melancholy  voice  grated  forth  a  stave 
of  a  rattling  comic  song,  whereof  the 
jovial  sentiment  seemed  but  a  sorr}- 
mockery  of  the  sad-faced  singer.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  breach  of  the  railway  byelaw 
to  sing  and  play  in  the  company's 
carriages,  but  the  statute  is  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance,  so  nobody  chides  these 
humble  minstrels.  Some  few,  indeed, 
have  tolerance  or  pity  enough  to  bestow 
on  them  a  copper  or  two,  though  no  one 
cries  **  Encore." 

At  Baker  Street  everyone  left  the  com- 
partment  except  myself  and  the  troubadour, 
who  would  likely  have  departed  also  in 
search  of  another  audience,  had  1  not 
taken  measures  to  detain  his  untuneful 
excellency,  who,  considering  a  bird  in  the 
hand  worth  two  in  the  bush,  consented 
to  remain  and  to  tell  me  his  life-story. 

**  Vou  *d  like  to  hear  about  mv  life. 
Sir,"  he  began,  in  a  quiet,  gentlemanly 
tone  that  surprised  me.  **\Vell,  1  can't 
exactly  say  it's  a  ver}*  creditable  stor}-, 
either  to  myself  or  to  anybody  connected 
with  me — though  1  've  few  enough  friends 
alive  now — but  if  you  think  it  would  be 
any  good  to  hear  it,  I  don't  really  mind  if 
I  do  tell  you  something  about  myself." 
As  he  spoke,  he  strummed  almost  inaudibly 
on  his  battered  old  banjo.  "  You  see," 
he  went  on,  '*  I  wasn't  always  like  this. 
Sir,  although  you  mightn't  fancy  it.  I 
was  born  of  well-to-do  parents,  no  matter 
where,  and  had  a  good  education — yes,  I  've 
been  to  college,  and  could  quote  you  an 
ode  of  Horace  if  I  cared  to  revive  old 
memories  that  bring  painful  reflections 
with  them  when  they  come — no,  I  '11  not 
show  off  my  scholarship,  it  would  only 
make  me  miserable ;  besides,"  he  added, 
with  a  faint  flash  of  humour,  **  my  I^tin 
might  be  shaky. 

**  I  was  intended  for  the  law,  but  a 
natural  aptitude    for    singing    character- 


songs  of  the  music-hall  type  led  me  to 
neglect  my  studies.  I  was  in  great  request 
at  social  gatherings  among  my  friends, 
and  at  last  scarcely  a  night  passed  that  I 
was  not  out  somewhere  exercising  my 
peculiar  gift.  Bit  by  bit  what  had  at  first 
been  merely  a  pastime  became  a  passion, 
and  I  grew  to  hate  the  bare  idea  of  being 
a  lawyer — my  voice,  I  thought,  combined 
with  my  powers  of  mimicr}',  should  suffice 
to  bring  me  fortune  without  drudger}'.  I 
positively  loathed  the  dreary  routine  of  an 
attorney's  office. 

•*  Every  night  as  1  sang  to  my  admiring 
friends  1  fancied  I  saw  myself  delighting 
thousands  instead  of  a  dozen  or  so  of 
people  in  a  suburban  drawing-room.  It 
is  true  the  *  halls  *  were  not  then  what 
they  have  since  become ;  but  even  in  my 
day — and  I  am  not  such  an  old  man  as  I 
look — a  popular  artiste  could  make  a  ver}' 
good  thing  of  the  business.  So  I  sang 
and  dreamed  and  aspired,  leaving  the  law 
to  take  care  of  itself,  which  it  did  by 
refusing  to  admit  me  as  one  of  its  licensed 
practitioners.  Yes,  I  failed  in  my  exam- 
inations again  and  again,  until  my  father 
refused  to  bear  my  expenses  any  longer, 
and  told  me  to  try  my  luck  in  the  line  of 
life  that  seemed  to  be  so  clearly  my  proper 
vocation. 

*'  I  know  now  that  mv  father  reallv 
intended  to  let  me  have  my  fling  and  then 
to  stand  by  me  again,  when  1  should  be 
cured  of  my  whim  by  the  failure  which  he 
felt  sure  would  be  my  lot,  but  that  was 
never  in  his  power.  After  many  futile 
applications  1  at  length  obtained  an 
engagement  in  a  small  hall,  where  I 
achieved  a  measure  of  success,  though 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  my  ambitions. 
Then  I  learned  the  bitter  truth,  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  delight  one's  friends,  but 
quite  another  to  please  the  public. 

**  In  a  month's  time  I  was  weary  and 
sick  of  the  whole  thing.  But  give  in  I 
would  not.  My  second  engagement  was 
worse  than  my  former  one.  I  began  to 
realise  what  being  hard  up  meant,  yet  still 
I    struggled    on,    resolutely    refusing    to 
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return  home.  It 's  hard 
to  own  oneself  a  foot.  At 
last  I  was  so  far  down,  so 
iniserabk-  and  disgusted, 
that  I  determined  to  ask 
in\-  father  to  let  me  re- 
turn to  the  otiice,  ivere  it 
onlv  as  a  clerk,  not  as  a 
law  student  ;  but,  the 
thought  arose,  Will  he 
take  me  back .-  for  j(Hi 
must  remember,  I  did  not 
knon-  that  his  intentions 
w  ere  really  of  the  kindliest. 
So  I  hesitated. 

"lust  at  that  moment 
mr  luck  turned.  I  got 
hold  of  a  song  that  suited 
me  down  to  the  ground — 
it  was  a  silly  enough  thing 
in  all  conscience — but  it 
"caught  on,'  as  they  say 
nowadaj's,  and  I  bicaine 
the    rage. 


went    like    this. 


He 


hitched  up   his   banjo   a: 
he  spoke,  ami  with 
spark    of    youthful 
carolled  the  refrain- 
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"For  a  time  all  uent 
well,  and  I  grew  actually 
proud  of  the  stfi>  I  had 
taken — so  proud,  in  fad, 
that  I  wrote  my  father  an 
insolent  letter,  to  which 
he  returned  a  rejilv  that 
should  have  broken  my 
heart  if  I  hadn't  been  the 
misguided  fool  1  was.  He 
said  he  was  pleased  that 
I  was  prosperous,  though 
he  could  not  feel  gratified 
at  my  line  of  life.  He 
warned  me,  however,  that 
stage  fortunes  were  of  all 
others  the  most  apt  to 
take  wings,  and  assured 
me  that  if  ever  luck  went 
against  me  he  was  willing 
to   take  me  hotnt-  again. 
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The  old  fireside  was  dull  without  me,  he 
wrote,  for  I  should  have  told  you.  Sir,  that 
my  father  and  1  lived  alone  together — I 
was  an  otily  child,  and  my  mother  had  been 
dea<l  many  years.  To  that  letter  I  returned 
no  reply,  .My  father's  kindness  irritated 
me.  His  suggestion  that  my  popularity 
might  desert  me  amounted,  I  fancied,  to 
insult. 

"  I' wo  years  filled  up  the  measure  of  my 
success.  Then  my  voice  broke.  I  had 
overstrained  it  on  a  night  of  mad  hilarity 
when  I  led  the  house  in  full  roar  lo  do 
battle  with  one  of  my  wildest  choruses. 
You  may  imagine  that  a  cracked  \-oice  is 
nothing  to  a  singer  of  the  kind  1  was,  but ' 
my  breakd<iwn  was  terrible,  I  tlared  not 
face  an  au<liencc. 

"  Rest  did  nothing  for  me  ;  my  slender 
funds — I  had  not  been  saving — melted 
away,  and  very  soon  I  found  myself  on  the 
brink  of  starvation.  Then,  my  pride  all 
broken,  1  wrote  to  my  father  and  lold  of 
my  plight. 

"  Hut  ere  ihat  letter  reached  its  destina- 
tion my  father  was  dead.  Ruin  had  come 
upon  him  in  a  moment — as  upon  myself — 
and  the  shock  had  killed  him.  >ly  former 
friends  and  admirers  would  not  rect>gnise 
nie.     True,    I    bad  in    so 


caste  by  going  on  the  stage,  but  there  was 
a  worse  offence— I  wns  heir  onir  to  a  bank- 
rupt estate.     That  was  sin  un{)ardonable. 

"1  slid  down  the  ladder  rung  by  rung. 
I  was  not  dissolute.  1  did  not  drink.  I 
was  merely  unfortunate.  For  a  time  1 
contrived  to  earn  a  bare  pittance  bv 
teaching — 1  had  fair  ijualilicat ions — in  the 
families  of  small  tradesmen,  but  at  last  no 
one  would  engage  me.  floihes  won't  last 
for  ever. 

'■  So  here  1  am  at  five -and -thirty  with 
the  looks  of  a  broken  man  of  sixty, 
tumming  my  crazy  old  banjo  and  croaking 
with  my  crazv  old  voice  at  theatre-doors 
and  in  railway  carriages  to  bring  in  a  poor 
sixpence  or  two  for  bed  and  bite  and  sup. 
1  've  neither  hope  nor  fear ;  all  dai's  are 
alike  lo  me — the  same  grev  stretch  of 
weariness  from  dawn  to  dusk.  I  'm  down — 
1  can"i  gel  up  again^and  there 's  the  end 
of  it." 

The  train-wheels  grided  and  shrieked 
themselves  to  rest  at  the  nest  station. 
Then  the  strange  man  swung  inio  another 
carriage,  ami  for  the  rest  of  mv  journey  I 
heard  at  intervals  the  cracked  tones  bray- 
ing for  tlaily  bread.  But  J  saw  the  wan 
face  no  more,  neither  that  day  nor  at  any 
other  lime.  J.  D.  Symon. 


FOR    EVER. 

By     (i  I  L  B  K  R  T      B  U  ROES  S. 


A  GIRL  sat  in  the  twilight  before  a 
large  fire  that  threw  vivid  lights 
and  shadows  across  the  room.  Kverv  now 
and  then  she  glanced  at  a  clock  upon  the 
mantelpiece,  and  at  times  she  turned 
towards  the  windows.  Hfilf  an  hour 
passed,  and  the  look  of  expectancy  on  her 
face  became  tinged  with  annoyance. 

**  How  late  Douglas  is  !  "  she  said  half 
aloud.  *'  He  promised  to  be  here  before 
five— ah !  " 

The  exclamation  was  caused  by  a  knock 
at  the  front  door  of  the  house.  She  rose 
and  went  instinctively  to  a  looking-glass, 
and  with  a  few  hurried  movements  of  her 
fingers  arranged  the  curls  upon  her  fore- 
head ;  she  smiled  approbation  at  herself, 
and  turned  away.  The  door  opened  and 
a  man  came  unannounced  into  the  room, 
as  would  one  who  had  the  right  of  entry. 

**  At  /as/,  Douglas !  "  said  the  girl,  with 
reproachful  emphasis. 

"  I  am  sorr}*,  Muriel,"  he  answered  as  he 
kissed  her  lightly  on  the  forehead.  **  I 
couldn't  get  here  earlier.*' 

'*  Come  and  sit  down  by  the  fire  and 
tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing  with 
yourself  all  day." 

She  drew  him  by  the  hand  to  the  fire- 
place. 

**  Whv,  how  cold  vou  are  !  What 's  the 
matter  with  you,  dear  ?  You  don't  seem 
a  bit  glad  to  se6  me.  Shall  1  ring  the  bell 
and  have  the  lamps  brought  in  ?  It  will 
make  the  room  seem  cheerier." 

•*  No,  please  don't,"  said  Douglas 
Trench,  with  a  shudder,  which  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  fit  of  coughing. 

•*  If  you  don't  take  care  of  that  cold, 
Douglas,  you  will  be  laid  up,  and  then 
what  will  become  of  the  great  novel  ? 
Oh,  look  !  "  The  girl  went  off  at  a  mental 
tangent,  and  taking  a  heap  of  letters  from 
a  table  near  her,  handed  them  to  her 
companion.  '*Just  look  at  all  these  in- 
vitations. Four  balls  week  after  next ! 
And  I  hear  the  Mounteney-Smithsons 
and  lots  of  other  people  are  going  to  give 
^lances." 

"  Don'/,  Muriel !  " 

••  UTiy,  Douglas  ?  " 


The  look  in  his  face  startled  her,  and 
kneeling  at  the  side  of  his  chair  she  took 
his  hands  between  hers. 

'*  What  has  happened  ?  You  look  as 
white  as  a  ghost,  and — you  mns/  tell  me  !  " 

"  Oh  !  "  he  moaned,  **  it  is  cruel — cruel — 
Muriel,"  he  stroked  her  hair  caressingly; 
**  you  must  be  brave,  dearest ;  I  have  bad 
news  to  tell  you." 

She  rose  up  from  her  knees. 

*•  You  don't  love  me  anv  fnore !  " 

"  Don't  say  that,  child,"  he  answered 
in  a  strained  voice.  *'  Sit  down  and  listen 
to  me ;  don't  look  at  me  until  I  have 
finished." 

She  obeyed  him  wonderingly. 

There  were  several  moments  of  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  rhythmic  ticking  of  the 
clock.  The  man  looked  steadfastly  into 
the  fire.  Then  he  spoke  in  a  low,  strained 
voice. 

**  Muriel,  for  the  past  year  I  have  been 
hoping  against  hope.  You  remember  last 
winter,  when  my  cough  was  so  bad  ?  It 
was  much  worse  than  I  ever  dared  to 
tell  you.  One  night  a  terrible  thing 
happened." 

*'  What  do  you  mean,  Douglas  ?  " 

**  You  know  what  haemorrhage  is  ? 

The  girl  put  her  hands  before  her  eyes. 

*'  It  has  happened  not  only  once,  but 
many  times."  He  j)aused.  **  The  spring 
came,  and  I  grew  better.  The  fog  yester- 
day— I  went  to  a  specialist  this  after- 
noon— Muriel" — he  stretched  forth  his 
hands  to  touch  her  with  the  indeterminate 
gesture  of  a  blind  man.  **  I — I  can  never 
marry  you  ;  I  have  no  right  to  ;  it  would 
be  a  crime.     He  said  so." 

The  girl  rose  to  her  feet ;  there  was 
horror  in  her  eyes.  Then,  with  a  swift 
movement,  she  flung  her  arms  around  his 
neck. 

•*  Douglas,  I  don't  care  —  you  sha// 
iTiarrv  me.  I  don't  care — I  love  vou — 
I  can't  give  vou  up.  You  will  get  better, 
dear." 

He  pushed  her  gently  from  him. 

**  Don't  make  it  harder  for  me,"  he  said. 

A  fit  of  coughing  seized  him — a  cough 
with  a  vague,  muffled  sound. 
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"  But  there  is  one  thing  I 
you.  Some  clay,  I  know  b)-  i 
will  iiiarry  Captain  Dcnison." 

"  Oh,  Douglas,  how  can  you 
the  girl,  bursting  into  tears,  ; 
low  chair  at  his  side. 


vanl  to  ask 
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He  went  unstcadilj'  towards  the  door. 
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till  re     lur    jii    hour      her    grief    seemed 
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greater  than  she  could  bear,  yet  be- 
neath it  all  she  felt  a  strange  distrust  of 
herself.  She  loved  Douglas,  of  course, 
and  she  would  be  true  to  him  at  all  costs, 
but 

"  Oh  !  he  will  soon  be  well  if  he  goes 
South  for  the  winter,"  she  cried  aloud. 

Her  maid  entered  the  room. 

"Miss  Muriel,  it  is  time  for  vou  to 
dress." 

**  Am  I  going  out,  P^llison  ?" 

**  Lady  Tredegar's  to  dinner.  Miss,  at 
eight  o'clock." 

Muriel,  after  a  moment's  pause,  said, 
**  I  will  wear  my  blue  Watteau  frock — 
you  know  the  one  I  mean." 

**  Ves,  Miss  Muriel." 

^  *  *  * 

In  the  same  room,  two  years  later,  the 
girl  sal  with  her  mother.  Between  them 
was  a  table  upon  which  were  spread  the 
elaborate  paraphernalia  of  afternoon  tea. 
Muriel,  although  she  had  l(jst  the  supreme 
fascination  of  girlish  immaturity,  had 
gained  in  actual  beauty.  There  was  some- 
thing of  the  deer  in  her,  something  of 
the  swan  ;  her  head  was  poised  almost 
triumphantly  upon  her  shoulders,  and  her 
figure — ever  lithe  and  sinuous — was  more 
harmonious  in  its  lines  and  curves. 

**  -Mother,"  she  said,  **  what  ought  I  to 
do  }  " 

**  My  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  (irahame, 
**  you  know  what  /  think  about  it,  although 
Piv  wishes  never  count  for  much  in  vour 
eves." 

Mrs.  (irahame  was  an  extremely  pictur- 
esque old  lady,  who,  having  been  a  great 
beauty  in  the  spring  of  her  life,  clung  to 
the  remaining  vestiges  of  her  charms  with 
desperate  determination.  Sables  she  loved, 
and  gorgeous  raiment,  and,  above  all,  she 
was  of  the  world,  infinitely  worldly. 

"  My  dear  child,"  she  continued,  as  she 
placed  a  lump  of  sugar  in  her  tea-cup, 
**  the  whole  thing  lies  in  a  nutshell."  With 
Mrs.  Grahame  ever\'thing  always  did. 
**  Here  are  you,  beautiful,  clever,  and  far 
better  eilucaled  than  ever  /  was,  frittering 
away  your  life  and  prospects  on  account  of 
a  tiresome " 

**  Mother  !  "  said  the  girl  reproachfully. 

**  Well,  invalids  a/r  tiresome ;  you  can 
say  what  you  like,  but  they  are.  The 
idea  of  your  treasuring  up  in  your  heart 
a  romantic — ridiculous,  /  should  call  it — 
affection  for  a  man  who  has  eight  toes 
in  the  grave,  while  there  is  Captain 
Denison,  rich  and  good-looking,  dying, 
simply  dying,  my  dear,  to  marr}'  you,  is 
so  preposterous  to  me  that  really  I  can 
hardly  keep  my  temper." 


Muriel  was  silent.  During  the  past  two 
years  the  thought  had  often  crept  into  her 
mind,  with  insidious  reiteration,  that  she 
was  not  honestly  in  love  with  Douglas. 
She  hated  anything  that  was  maimed. 
She  loved  strength,  manliness,  the  joy  of 
life.  Poor  Douglas  ! — she  could  picture 
him  in  her  mind's  eye  walking  feebly,  or 
being  wheeled  in  a  chair  along  the  sea 
front  at  Mentone,  where  he  was  spend- 
ing the  winter.  And  she  had  promised 
that  she  would  wait  for  him. 

*'  It  wasn't  generous  of  him  to  ask  me 
to  do  that,"  she  thought. 

Somebodv  knocked  Icjudlv  at  the  front 
door  of  the  house. 

"  Captain  Denison,"  said  Mrs.  (irahame, 
with  telepathic  instinct.  **  .My  dear,  I  will 
leave  you ;  but  if  he  should  say  anything — 
vou  understand.  You  will  take  mv 
advice  r"  And  the  old  ladv  rustled  brisklv 
from  the  room. 

There  was  a  moment's  interval. 

"  Captain  Denison,"  said  the  servant,, 
as  he  hekl  the  door  o|)en. 

A  tall,  conventionally  handsome  man 
advanced  brisklv  across  the  room  to 
Muriel,  with  both  hanils  outstretcheil. 

*' Muriel,"  he  said,  "  I'm  so  jolly  glad 
to  see  you.  How  are  you,  little  woman  ? 
A  little  under  the  weather,  eh  .-^ "  He 
took  her  hands  in  his  and  looked  into  her 
face,  which  she  in  vain  tried  to  turn  away 
from  him. 

**Will  )ou  have  some  tea,  Arthur.-"" 
she  said  simply. 

**  Bother  tea  !  "  he  replied.  "  I  want  to 
talk  seriously  to  you,  Muriel." 

They  sat  down,  and  Captain  Denison, 
with  the  true  soldierly  disinclination  for 
beating  about  the  bush,  commenced  to  talk 
in  a  strong,  resolute  voice. 

**The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
present  state  of  aftairs  can't  go  on  any 
longer.  1  love  you,  Muriel ;  I  want  you, 
and  you  viust  come  to  me.  Vour  mother 
has  t(jld  me  all  about  that  Trench  fello\\  " — 
the  girl  drew  in  her  breath  sharply — '*  and 
though  I  think  it  is  awfully  loyal  of  you 
and  all  that,  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  senti- 
mental sort  of  business.  He  can't  possibly 
live  through  the  winter.  I  want  you — will 
you  marry  me  }  The  other  night  at  that 
dinner  party  you  seemed  to  care  a  little 
for  me." 

**  It  would  kill  Douglas,"  said  the  girl 
almost  inaudibly. 

**  Why  should  he  know  anything  about 
it  }  We  could  be  married  quite  quietly, 
and  we  needn't  send  any  stupid  announce- 
ments to  the  papers ;  then,  when  he 
dies " 
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"  Arthur,  please  don't !  He  would  know 
everjthing  then^ 

**  When  he  dies  we  can  make  the 
marriage  public,"  he  continued,  without 
noticing  her  interruption. 

Muriers  heart  beat  with  accelerated 
action.  The  forcefulness  of  her  com- 
panion dominated  her :  she  admired 
him,  he  was  so  strong  and  determined — 
and  she  realised  how  different  his  nature 
was  from  that  of  Douglas.  There  had 
always  been  a  certain  weakness  of  cha- 
racter about  the  latter  which,  although  it 
lent  the  charm  of  gentleness  to  his  nature, 
she  had  at  heart  resented  and  almost 
despised.  The  Rubicon  lay  before  her 
oyes.  She  was  sorely  tempted  to  cross 
the  river — it  was  bridged  over  for  her. 
For  two  minutes  she  was  silent ;  then, 
with  a  sudden  decisiveness  that  surprised 
herself,  she  said — 

**  Yes,  Arthur,  I  think  I  love  you 
enough.     1  will  marry  you." 

*'  ^Iy  darling !  "  he  cried,  as  he  sprang 
to  his  feet. 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Oahame  entered 
the  room.  She  had  an  instinct  for  hitting 
upon  psychological  moments.  She  realised 
the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  she  deemed 
it  fitting  to  hold  the  inevitable  fragment 
of  lace  and  cambric  in  reaiiiness. 

"  Well,  dear  }  "  she  interrogated. 

*•  Captain  Denison  has  asked  me  to 
marry  him,  and  1  have  accepted  him, 
mother." 

Mrs.  (jrahame  brushed  awav  an  invisible 
tear.  **  It  is  the  dearest  wish  of  my 
heart,"  .she  said,  with  some  little  emotion. 
And  then  the  three  fell  to  discussing  j)lans 
and  projects. 

*  *  *  iif 

t)ne  morning  at  breakfast,  a  week  after 
IVIuriel  had  been  married,  she  laid  a  letter, 
which  she  had  just  opened,  upon  the  table 
with  an  exclamation  of  dismay. 

**  What  \s  the  matter,  dear  r  "  asked  her 
husband  from  behind  the  Timts. 

**  Read  this,"  she  replied,  as  she  j)ushed 
the  letter  towards  him. 

Her  husband  glanced  at  the  signature, 
frowned  slightly,  and  ])roceeded  to  read 
aloud  the  letter,  which  had  evidently  been 
dictated — 

Hotel  Btllevue,  Menlone. 
My  dear  Muriel,— The  doctor  tells  mc  the  end  is 
ver>-  near.     Will  vou  come  to  me  r     Your  mother 
wll  not  refuse  to  Sring  you.     I  know  you  vnli  keep 
your  promise.  Douglas. 

"  What  a  deuce  of  a  nuisance ! "  ex- 
claimed Denison.  **  Of  course,  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question,  but " 

**  Arthur,  I  mus/  go  to  him." 


**  Nonsense  !  "  he  replied  sharply.  •*  It 
would  be  too  ridiculous.  Hardacre  lend- 
ing us  his  place  for  our  honeymoon,  and 
we  suddenly  skipping  away  to  the  South  of 
France,  and — and  all  that,  you  know." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  piteously. 

**  I  promised  him " 

*'  You  also  promised  him  that  you 
wouldn't  marry  anyone  else." 

Muriel  shrank  back  in  her  chair. 

*'  Kou  shouldn't  have  said  that,  Arthur." 

**  I  'm  sorry  ;  I  was  a  brute." 

He  knitted  his  brows  and  drummed  his 
fingers  upon  the  table. 

*'  After  all,"  he  said,  half  to  himself, 
**  Monte  Carlo  is  not  verv  far  from  Men- 
tone,  and  the  weather  here  is  certainly 
beastly." 

His  wife  looked  at  him  anxiously. 

**  All  right,  Muriel,  if  you  feel  that  you 
ought  to  go,  we  '11  start  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Let 's  see,  we  could  go  up  to  town 
this  afternoon,  and  leave  for  Mentone 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day." 

*'  It 's  very  good  and  unselfish  of  you," 
said  Muriel. 

**  It 's  an  awful  bore,  all  the  same," 
was  his  laconic  reply.  But,  nevertheless, 
he  was  thinking  of  the  gambling-rooms 
at  Monte  Carlo,  and  in  his  imagination 
he  could  hear  the  subdued  murmur  of 
the  players,  and  the  chink  of  gold  coins 
against  the  rake  of  the  croupier. 

Muriel  and  her  husband  started  the 
next  day  for  Mentone,  and  upon  their 
arrival  at  the  Riviera,  Captain  Denison's 
spirits  rose  under  the  combined  influences 
of  brilliant  colour  and  sunshine. 

They  arrived  at  their  hotel  too  late  to 
see  Douglas  the  same  day,  but  the  follow- 
ing morning,  on  calling  at  the  Bellevue, 
thev  were  informed  bv  the  Swiss  hall- 
porter  that  the  English  gentleman  was 
very  ill,  and  the  doctor  had  said  that 
he  did  not  expect  to  make  many  more 
visits  upon  him.  Muriel's  courage  began 
to  wane :  she  dreaded  the  interview, 
and  she  resented  the  irresistible  impulse 
that  had  caused  her  to  come.  She 
stood  for  a  moment  irresolute,  and  then 
glanced  at  her  husband,  who,  with  un- 
wonted (juickness  of  perception,  had 
divined  the   current  of  her  thoughts. 

**  l^race  uj),  little  woman,"  he  said,  not 
unkindly,  **  you'd  better  get  it  over. 
Let's  send  upstairs  and  ask  if  you  can 
see  him." 

And,  turning  to  the  senant,  he  added  : 
**  Find  out  if  Mr.  Trench  can  see  Mrs. — 
I  mean.  Miss  Grahame." 

•*  Miss  (jrahame  ?  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the 
servant,  and  he  departed  with  the  alacrity 


that  is  bom  of  the  bestowal  of  a  tcn-fratic 
piece. 

He  returned  in  a  few  moments.  "  The 
nuree  says  Mademoiselle  may  come  up, 
but  she  must  not  staj-  long." 

They  went  upstairs,  anti  when  they  Here 
outside  Douglas's  room  Denison  whi.spered 
to  his  wife  that  he  would  wait  for  her  in 
the  passage  way. 

"  And  don't  be  loo  long,  dear,"  he 
added. 


She  made  a  vague  mental  invcntor>-  of 
the  scene.  The  curtains  of  the  windows 
were  partially  drawn  so  that  the  blinding 
brilliancy  of  the  sun  might  be  k'ssened. 
She  noticed  a  faint  scent  of  violets,  and 
there  was  somiiking  in  ihe  bed  which 
stirred  faintly  as  the  door  opened.  A 
weak  voice  called  her  name,  and  she  went 
softly  to  the  bedside.  .\  feeling  of  repul- 
sion crept  over  her,  but  she  >u-eled  her 
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iiL-ncs,  and  touched  the  thin  wasted  hanii 
thai  rested  upon  the  coverlet. 

'■  [  knc«' you  would  comc,"said  the  voice. 

Muriel  looked  dotvn  at  Douglas's  face  ; 
he  was  so  terribly  changed  tliat  she 
shuddered  involuntarily ;  but  before  she 
liad  time  to  speak  to  him  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing seized  hiti).  His  fingers  clutched  at 
the  counter]ianc ;  there  ivas  a  strange 
sound  in  his  throat,  and  a  stranger  look 
in  his  eves.  The  struggle  ceased  sud- 
denly, aiul  his  head  fell  back  on  the 
pillOH.  Muriel  had  never  before  been  in 
the  presence  of  death,  and_  her  over- 
wrought nerves  made  her  burst  into  tears. 
The  door  opened  and  her  husband 
entered  the  room  (]uieily.  Instinctively 
she  turned  lo  him.  and  in  a  moment  she 
was  sobbing  in  his  arms, 

•'Don't  'i^hx-  way  so.  child."  he  said. 
He  held  her  close  lo  him  and  drew  her 
towards  the  window,  while  lie  tried  to 
think  of  consolatory  platitudes. 

There  was  a  movement  on  the  bed,  and 


they  turned  swiftly.  Douglas  was  sitting 
upright  «ith  an  awful  expression  on  hi* 
face.  His  lips  moved  impotently  for  some 
seconds,  as  though  he  had  lost  the  power 
of  speech. 

Suddenly  one  won!  rang  through  the 
room — 

And  then  the  sou!  of  Douglas  Trench 
crossed  the  dark  ri\er.  Muriel  disengaged 
herself  from  her  husband's  embrace. 

"  Oh,  Ciod  !  "  she  cried,  as  the  tears 
rained  down  her  face,  "we  might  have 
waited  !  I  promised,  I  promised  .  .  .  and 
now  Ai-  is  a  barrier  between  us." 

Den i son  looked  out  oier  the  blue 
waters.  In  the  distxince  he  fancied  that 
the  island  of  Corsica  was  faintly  visible, 
and  in  the  foreground  boats  with  brightly 
coloured  sails  danccil  upon  the  ripples  of 
the  sen. 

•Til  make  the  little  Homan  lie  down." 
he  thought.  '■  :ind  I  'II  run  over  lo  Monte 
this  aflern<ion  for  an  hour  or  two." 


Vou  say  wra  l.ne  iik.   n.iy.  cm  - 

Bui  ^lay.  Sir,  "Iwill  nnt  d... 
I  kn»u-  y»u  kuvji  yniir  lulli- 


Wl.ile  iit«-  an.l  (it^h  in  r:i-lu..ii  : 
Iliit  ..lift.'  {.'trmn  <)1>I. 

\'..il   1.1V   tlu'lll   l>v. 
r..|;;r.l  liki'  «r,i,U  I'.m  .,«,..ik  i:i  [..i- 
rjl  n..t   U'liov'voii.   I. 


A      PEEP      AT      SANDRINGHAM. 
Bv  CONSTANCE   BEERBOHM. 


OF  all  rojal  resiliences,  Sandringliam 
is  the  most  home-like  anil  cosy. 
Not  long  ago  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  the 
Hall,  ami  was  altogether  charmed  with  it. 
Picture  lo  yourself  a  long,  low,  red  pile  of 
buildingi^,  standing  in  the  midst  of  beauti- 
fully kept  gardens,  green  with  flowering 


that.  1 
garder 


DM  might  imagine  j'ourself  in  the 
i  of  a  foreign  casino.  The  place  is 
dly  one  where  you  may  spend  "a 
happy  day."  Indeed,  I  never  saw  so  many 
amusements  as  are  here  provided.  What 
with  American  bowling  alleys,  lawn-tennis 
grounds,  and    mode!   dairies,    pretty   and 


shrubs,  and  gay  with  every  floner  that 
blows.  What  struck  me  most  was  the 
un-English  look  of  the  whole  place.  Vou 
might  imagine  yourself  at  Copenhagen,  at 
Homburg,  or  Avranches — am  where  but  in 
Norfolk.  'Ihe  I'rince  and  Princess  dis- 
like dinginess  above  all  things,  and  have 
no  "  feeling  "  for  the  antique  ;  therefore, 
the  face  of  Sandringham  Hall  is  made  to 
shine  like  a  new  fiin,  and  nherever  you 
may  go  in  the  grounds  you  see  little 
groups  of  work-people  busily  repainting 
the  gates  here,  or  touching  up  the  gold  of 
a  weather-cock  there,  "  and  what  not  and 
what  not."     In  the  grounds,  this  way  or 


picturescjue  as  a  brand-new  toy  from 
Cremer's  in  Regent  Street,  you  never  need 
be  dull  out  of  doors.  Once  upon  a  time 
there  was  a  bear-pit  in  the  garden,  and 
visitors  to  the  house  vastly  enjoyed  them- 
selves throwing  buns  and  other  delicacies 
to  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Bruin  ;  but,  for  some 
reason,  the  Prince  had  the  pit  done  awav 
with. 

Walking  quietly  along  in  the  grounds 
that  fine  Si'piember  afternoon,  I  was  con- 
fronted with  a  monster,  not  a  real  live 
one,  but  a  huge  Indian  god  of  stone, 
seated  beneath  a  gorgeously  painted 
canopy,   which   the   Prince    hail  brought 
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[.laci-d  lliiTc  l<y  Ihc 
I'rintcss  as  a  tfiank- 
(ifriTiii)-  f.ir  ill.'  rc- 
i-ovfTv  u(  ill.'  I'rincc' 
horn  his  aiiaik  of 
jilioiil,     ixjH-     many 
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Whcii  I  Ha- iiur.,iil.lc 
1  callt-d  ii|><i]i  the 
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thr  gTooin 
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"  The  otu-  lakiii  and 
the  (illi.r  left"  is 
written  'm  the  slone. 
A  iilaimr  stunc  stands 
at  ihi'  li.-ail  (if  the 
t;ravi-oftli(-iliirilsono£ 
the  Prinri'  and  IVin- 
(-ess,  H-iih  the  ivords, 
■•  Suffer    liiiK-    i-hihl- 


I'ri 


alonu 


—not  unkindly — from  liis  eminence, 
and  casts  a  vacant  but  smiling  t-yc  on 
liio  Ions  'in<^  "f  trt-es  stretching  from  the 
outer  Kates  rifjht  up  to  the  house  itself, 
and  which  have  been  planted  by  distin- 
jjuished  visitors  staying  from  tunc  to  time 
at  Sandringham.  Here  is  a  fir-lrce 
Iilanted  by  the  King  of  (ireece,  here 
anotlier  by  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Sutherland.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  who 
has  no/  planted  a  tree  at  Sanclringham  ! 

lieforc  gciing  indoors,  I  paid  a  visit  to 
the  little  church.  St.  .Mary  Magdalene,  on 
thi'  estate.  Such  a  pretty  church  it  is, 
anil  so  evidently  cared  for  by  loving  hands. 
Nobody  at  Sandringliam  is  allowed  to 
miss  church  on  Sunday  morning-,  and  the 
I'rineess  jjositivcl}'  loves  both  church  and 
churchyard.  One  of  the  most  noticeable 
things  in  the  building  is  a  beautiful  lectern 
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see.  The  building,  painted  white  and 
blue,  is,  of  course,  constructed  on  the 
most  approved  principles.  The  Princess 
rarely  spends  a  day  without  making  a 
morning  call  on  her  ponies,  and  comes, 
too,  laclcn  with  apples,  carrots,  sugar, 
and  bread  for  their  henefit.  The  ponies 
resened  for  her  four-in-hand  are  particu- 
larly fascinating,  and  before  I  forget  their 
names,  here  they  are  :  "  Huffy,"  "  Puffy," 


reason  I  do  not  know,  there  is  a  wondrous 
yellow  -  painted  buggy  frequently  driven 
by  the  Prince,  a  Hungarian  sledge  the 
most  lu.Kurious  possible,  padded  and  lined 
with  rose-coloured  cloth,  Russian  sledges, 
Norwegian  carrioles,  Norfolk  carts,  and 
traps  of  every  possible  description. 

Before  leaving  the  grounds  1  must  not 
forget  the  lovely  little  dairy— the  Prin- 
cess's own,  where  she  and  her  daughters 
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"  Beans,"  "  Bene."  In  the  saddle-room,  usually  repair  to 
which  is  full  to  overflowing  with  sets  of  '  '  ■  < 
harness  (I  may  mention  that  the  Prince 
and  Princess  have  a  taste  for  brown 
harness),  are  many  mementoes  of  trainers 
and  jockeys,  and  an  amusing  carica- 
ture of  the  Prince  of  Wales  surrounded 
>v   his   friends    at   the   race-meeting 


1  when  the  weather  i 


Newmarket  is  framed  and  hung  upon  the 
wall. 

As  for  the  carriages,  I  could  not  count 
them  !  Besides  the  ckar-a-banc,  given  by 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  to  the  Prince, 
and  called  the  Gold  Pie  Brake,  for  what 
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;  or  the  kennels,  with  room  for  about 
eighty  dogs,  all  beautifully  kept,  and 
where  all  puts,  excepting  the  toy-terriers, 
are  lodged  in  their  master's  or  mistress's 

Within  doors  the  scene  is  one  of 
supreme  cosiness.  It  is  a  regular  English 
home,  and  the  life  spent  there  is  essentially 
English.  .\s  for  the  furniture,  it  is  most 
luxurious,  and  needs,  I  think,  no  further 
description.  Wherever  you  may  go, 
upstairs  or  downstairs  or  in  my  lady's 
chamber,   is  a  profusion  of  palms,   and 
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during  the  Prince  and  Princess's  stay  at     and  money-orders,  etc.,  may  be  bought, 

.t.-  iS.n  .i._ *„^-,  —  !.„*  —       and  telegrams  sent. 

No  more  generous  landlord  than  the 
Prince  can  be  found  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  England.  He  and  his 
gentle  Princess  arc  simply  adored  riMind 
about  their  Norfolk  home,  and  deservedly, 
for  they  make  their  people's  troubles  their 
own,  and  are  never  known  to  forget  a 
kindly  face,  however  humble. 


the  Hall  the  conservatories  are  just 
sacked.  The  house  appears  a  perfect 
bower  of  flowers,  for  the  Princess  wills 
it  so. 

Close  by  the  conservatory  you  find  the 
Princess's  own  private  sitting-room,  and  a 
few  doors  oif  the  Prince's  writing-room. 
And  there  is — happy  thought ! — a  regular 
little  post-office  in  the  house,  where  stamps 
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By  MRS.  COMYNS  CARR. 


LOR',  yes,  'Melia  *s  off  to  the  *op- 
pickin*  again,  sure  enough," 
grumbled  a  shrivelled  and  careworn  little 
woman,  who  stood  bent  over  an  ironing- 
board  just  inside  a  poor  cottage  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill.  "  Though,  as  I  says  to 
her,  it  'd  be  more  worth  my  while  for  ye  to 
stay  at  home  to-day  and  help  me  with  this 
washin',  for  it 's  more  than  one  pair  of 
hands  can  do  to  get  all  them  shirts  ready 
to  go  *ome  to  the  Priory  to-night." 

"  Why,  ye  ought  to  make  that  girl  mind 
ye  better,  Mrs.  Shaw,  indeed  ye  ought," 
declared  the  neighbour  to  whom  this 
feeble  complaint  was  addressed,  and  who 
stood  poised  on  the  threshold,  twisting 
the  pinch  of  starch  that  she  had  come  to 
borrow  in  a  paper,  and  throwing  back  her 
advice  as  sho  prepared  to  descend  the 
steps  into  the  road. 

**  Well,  it  don't  seem  much  use  talkin* 
to  girls  nowadays,"  moaned  the  mother 
helplessly.  "  They  *re  all  so  mighty  sure 
they  know  all  about  it.  In  my  time  it 
weren't  considered  respectable  for  a 
young  woman  to  go  'op-pickin*  all  by 
'erself  like  that ;  but.  Lor',  things  is  all 
changed  since  I  were  young." 

"  Maybe  they  ain't  so  much  changed  as 
you  think  for,  'Liza  Shaw,"  nodded  the 
neighbour — Martha  Jones  by  name — sen- 
tentiously.  "There's  some  as  say  she's 
too  much  with  the  men,  is  your  daughter  ; 
there 's  some  as  says  as  she 's  too  fond  o* 
feathers  and  fashions  and  sich-like  ;  and 
there  's  some  as  can  chaff  her  about  them 
dark  lanes  of  a  summer  night." 

Mrs.  Shaw  flushed  all  over  her  poor 
wrinkled,  sallow  face  as  she  put  down  one 
iron  and  took  up  another  with  a  trembling 
hand,  holding  it  to  her  cheek  to  test  the 
heat. 

*'  I  should  like  to  know  who  they  can  be, 
then,"  said  she  with  a  note  of  righteous 
indignation  in  her  quivering  voice.  **  I 
never  did  'old  with  them  dark  lanes, 
and  'Melia  knows  it ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
be'aving — well,  there,  'Melia  may  be  a  bit 
light-' earted — I  don't  say  she's  not — but 
she  comes  o'  respectable  folk,  and  none 
can  say  contrairy  to  that." 


"  Oh,  Lor'  bless  you,  yes ;  no  offence, 
I  'm  sure,"  declared  Martha  Jones,  re- 
treating. "  Girls  will  be  girls,  so  I  say. 
But  I  *d  make  her  do  a  bit  at  them  shirts 
to-night.     'Tis  but  fair  to  you." 

She  nodded  in  an  offhand,  friendly  way 
as  she  shambled  down  the  rough  brick 
steps  to  the  road — the  matter  dismissed 
from  her  mind.  But  the  poor  widow  drew 
many  a  laboured  sigh  from  her  aching 
breast  as  the  iron  passed  quickly  or  slowly 
over  the  white  linen  ;  and  when  she  stepped 
to  the  threshold  now  and  then  to  look  to 
the  children  playing  in  the  road  there  was 
more  than  the  usual  fret  of  work  unfinished 
and  worry  to  come  on  her  weary  face,  and 
Martha  Jones's  friendly  advice  was  the 
cause. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  sun -steeped  hop- 
gardens down  the  hill  towards  the  sea, 
'Melia  was  taking  her  fill  of  health  and 
fun. 

It  was  very  hot ;  beyond  the  waste  of 
yellow  turf — relieved  by  the  richer  brown  of 
nodding  grasses  at  seedtime,  and  by  the 
green  of  rushes  along  the  sides  of  brackish 
dykes,  all  of  which  went  to  form  the  mellow 
plain  between  the  village  on  the  hill  and 
the  ocean  in  the  distance — blue  waves 
rippled  in  the  sunlight,  the  shallow  water 
farther  out  streaked  with  purple  shadows 
till  a  yellow  dash  in  the  distance  told  of 
scarce  covered  sands. 

She  was  a  tall,  powerful,  dark  girl,  in 
every  particular  opposite  to  the  fragile 
woman  over  the  ironing  -  board.  Some 
strain  of  gipsy  blood  in  the  unknown  past 
must  have  bred  those  deep,  dark  eyes  and 
kindled  the  quick  flash  that  pride,  anger, 
or  pleasure  would  stir  in  their  brown  soft- 
ness. And  in  her  gait,  too,  and  her  move- 
ments there  was  a  fullness  and  a  freedom 
foreign  to  the  less  well-developed  persons 
of  most  of  her  companions.  Was  it  any 
wonder  that  the  lads  liked  her,  that  her 
merry  spirit  and  her  hearty  ways  kept  them 
good-tempered  and  civil,  when  a  gloomy 
face  would  sour  the  best  of  them — that 
'Melia  Shaw  was  a  favourite  with  every 
male  creature,  and  not  quite  so  pogdax 
with  her  own  sex.  ? 

^  1- 
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And  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter  in  the 
field  at  her  words,  for  Miss  Crutch  was  a 
single  woman. 

**  Yer  pore  mother  wouldn  *t  be  pleased 
to  *ear  ye  speak  so,  anyway,"  remarked 
the  spinster  severely. 

**  You  leave  my  mother  alone,"  retorted 
*Melia,  with  one  of  those  quick  flashes 
from  her  bright  eyes.  **  She  knowed  her 
way  about,  anyway." 

Another  laugh  around,  but  Miss  Crutch 
said  sourly,  **  Ay,  pore  soul,  much  of  a  way 
she  cut  out  for  herself !  A  widder  in  the 
prime  o'  life  wi'  a  pack  of  ungrateful 
children  to  moil  and  slave  for.  No  wonder 
she  *s  broke  and  old  afore  her  time." 

**  Who  says  as  they  're  ungrateful  ?  "  said 
'Melia. 

**  Them  as  sees  the  eldest  on  *em  racin* 
round  to  please  'erself  instead  of  'elpin* 
her,'*  retorted  the  old  maid. 

**  Well,  she  don*t  want  r<^wr  *elp  to  mind 
*em  anyway,"  giggled  the  girl,  turning  to 
empty  her  pocketful  of  hops  into  the  bin 
and  meeting  as  she  did  so  the  grave  eyes  of 
a  thick-set  man  of  quiet  aspect  who  was 
lifting  fresh  poles  for  the  pickers. 

She  lowered  her  own  that  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  falling  before  anyone's  gaze, 
and  her  laugh  was  less  confident  as  she 
added  :  **  There  's  earnin'  as  well  as  'elpin', 
ye  see." 

**  Oh,  I  say,  *ow  much  o'  your  earnings 
goes  'ome,  eh,  'Melia  }  "  sneered  a  fat  girl 
hard  by ;  but  her  mouth  was  stopped  by  a 
young  fellow  who  brushed  past  her  quickly, 
and,  stooping  over  'Melia,  pulled  a  hop- 
pole  out  of  the  ground  for  her  that  was 
trying  even  her  strength,  and  laid  it  across 
for  her  ready  to  pick.  The  elder  man,  who 
was  going  on  steadily  with  his  own  work, 
smiled  a  little,  and  the  girl  who  had  spoken 
cried  out,  **  Lor !  it  ain't  everyone  of  us 
gets  that  done  for  us  !  " 

'Melia  looked  a  little  conscious  as  she 
said,  **  Ye  'adn't  no  call  to  do  it,  thank  ye, 
Mr.  Farr.  Mr.  Wilkins  'ere  " — nodding 
towards  the  other  man — **  lays  'em  ready  for 
us." 

But  she  looked  pleased  as  any  girl 
would  have  looked,  and  blushed  a  bit 
under  her  brown  skin  at  something  the 
fellow  said  to  her  in  an  undertone.  The 
girls  around  sniggered  and  whispered 
together,  but  the  next  minute  'Melia  threw 
her  jokes  and  laughter  around  her  in  just 
the  same  wholesale  and  indiscriminate 
manner  as  usual,  and  the  lads  took  heart  of 
grace  again  and  gathered  round  her — each 
confident  that  he  could  oust  the  stranger 
from  her  favour — and  she  was,  as  always, 
the   centre   of  life   and   fun   and   banter. 


Only  he  whim  she  had  called  Mr.  Wilkins 
held  aloof,  and  went  on  steadily  with  his 
work  without  paying  her  any  attention, 
without  even  laying  the  poles  as  near  to 
her  hand  as  he  did  to  that  of  manv 
another  girl,  and  she — strange  to  say — 
never  flung  him  even  one  of  her  lightly 
casual  words,  never  appealed  to  him  for 
his  opinion,  as  she  laughingly  did  to  so 
manv  others. 

"A  good  'usband.'^"  she  was  saying  now 
with  her  merriest  manner.  **Well,  now, 
I  wonder  what  sort  that  'd  be  ?  Some  tell 
ye  one  thing  and  some  another,  till  ye 
don't  know  what  to  believe,  'pon  my  word 
ye  don't.  'Kre's  Johnnie  says  he'll  give 
me  every  blessed  thing  I  can  want ;  but 
Lor'  bless  me,  'ow  can  I  tell  what  I  shall 
want  ?  A  proper  man  'd  find  out  for  ye, 
and  give  it  ye  into  the  bargain !  " 

The  laugh  went  round  louder  than  ever 
at  this,  and  Johnnie  declared  he  would  find 
out  fast  enough,  but  he  was  told  that 
as  he  had  never  made  a  good  shot  at  her 
tastes  yet  she  wasn't  likely  to  have  any 
confidence  in  him  for  the  future,  and 
Johnnie,  crestfallen,  fell  into  the  rear. 

*' Nay,"  continued  she,  "  there 's  some 
as  '11  tell  ye  a  woman's  happiest  when  the 
man  leads  her  a  devil's  life ;  but  there,  1 
say  it's  according  to  taste  again,  and  'ow 
am  I  to  know  till  I  've  tried }  No,  no, 
there's  many  a  lad's  good  for  a  day's  lark- 
ing that  'd  never  do  to  settle  down  with  ! 
So  ye  may  all  take  it  I  mean  to  lark  around 
a  bit  more  yet  awhile,  and  there 's  no  tellin' 
at  all  who  I  shall  take  in  the  end." 

*'  I  wouldn't  wait  too  long,  'Melia.  Ye 
mightn't  get  asked  so  often  as  you  think 
for,"  sneered  the  fat  girl  again  ;  and 
'Melia  —  readv,  as  usual — said  that  of 
course  there  was  that  danger  to  fear,  but 
that  she  would  take  her  chance  all  the  same. 
And  at  that  the  lads  laughed  so  vexatiously 
loud  that  the  girls  were  vexed  and  bit 
their  lips.  By  all  of  which  it  is  to  be 
surmised  that,  fond  as  'Melia  was  of  frolic 
and  flattery,  she  had  never  given  even  the 
smallest  portion  of  herself  away,  thus  far, 
and,  as  her  poor  mother  had  proudly  said 
of  her,  was  no  more  than  a  bit  light- 
hearted.  Only  to-day,  for  the  first  time, 
she  had  not  been  quite  honest  with  herself, 
and  if  she  had  chosen  to  confess  it,  did 
know  who  she  would  take  in  the  end — 
provided  he  asked  her  ! 

But  there  was  the  rub.  He  had  not  yet 
asked  her.  There  had  been  larking  enough, 
but  nothing  serious ;  and  though  you 
might  possibly  know  how  far  you  dcired  go 
with  a  lad  of  your  own  village  whom  you 
had  known  all  your  life,  you  did  not  feel 
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quite  so  sure  with  a  London  chap,  for  the  if  he  were  to  ask  her.    What  was  it  in  him 

ways  of  London  chaps  were  cruel  and  that  was  making  a  fool  of  her?    There 

uncertain,  and  everybody  said  you  must  was  many  a  better- looking  man  among  her 

needs  beware  of  them  if  you  did  not  want  own  acquaintance,  and  he  had  not  even 

to  be    led    astray;    and,  though    'Melia  any  of  the  dash  that  one  was  wont  to  expect 

wanted  as  much  fun  as  she  could  get,  in  one  bred  in  the  great  world;  while  as  for 

she  had  no  intention  of  being  led  astray.  his  condition  in  life,  it  was  absolutely  dark 


So,  if  the  truth  were  known,  'Melia  was 
rather  cross  with  herself  than  otherwise 
that  it  should  just  happen  to  be  this 
London  chap  who  had  made  her  feel  some- 
thing that  she  had  never  somehow  felt  for 
any  Tad  before.  She  didn't  recognise  it  to 
herself  as  love,  and  she  had  scorned  to 
acknowledge  it  at  first,  but  she  knew  veiy 
well  now  in  the  depths  of  her  heart 
that  it  was  stronger  than  her  will,  and  that 
she  would  take  that  Mr.  Farr  fast  enough 


to  her,  and  she  had  always  supposed  she 
would  not  sell  her  universally  acknow- 
ledged charms  but  to  a  high  bidder. 

So  'Melia  was  ashamed  of  herself  when — 
as  the  hoppers  wandered  up  the  hill  again 
that  (lay  at  the  sunsetting — she  found 
herself  loitering  behind  with  the  chap  from 
London,  and  actually  consenting  to  a  tryst 
for  that  veo'  night  under  the  lea  of  the 
down  beneath  the  windmill — a  moonlight 
tryst  with  a  stranger,  a  thing  that  she  had 
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never  done  in  her  life  before — gadabout 
as  she  too  truly  was,  though  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  neighbours  hinted  it. 
Yes,  'Melia  was  ashamed  of  herself,  but 
she  was  going  to  do  it  all  the  same  !  So, 
of  course,  she  was  none  the  better  pleased 
when  Mr.  Wilkins — meeting  her  on  the 
meadow's  brow  after  she  had  parted  from 
her  new  swain — said,  speaking  to  her  for 
the  first  time  that  day,  **  *Melia  Shaw, 
there  's  Miss  Crutch  waitin*  for  ye  round 
by  the  oast-house.  She  *s  got  a  word  to 
say  to  ye  afore  ye  goes  home." 

He  spoke  very  seriously,  looking  her 
straight  in  the  eyes  as  he  had  done  once 
before  that  day  in  the  hop-field.  There 
was  nothing  to  take  offence  at  either  in 
the  words  or  the  look  ;  yet  *Melia  fired  up. 
Her  conscience  was  sore,  and  it  did  her 
good  to  fly  out  at  somebody,  and  so  she 
made  sure  that  the  **  word "  that  was 
poing  to  be  said  was  a  word  of  warning 
about  that  which  she  knew  she  was  doing 
amiss. 

"  1  haven't  got  nothing  to  say  to  Miss 
Crutch,"  cried  she  quickly.  **  She's  a 
nasty  old  backbitin'  crosspatch,  and  I 
ain't  a-goin'  to  take  nothin'  from  '^r." 

Still  the  man  looked  at  her  quietly. 

**  Do  you  know  what  'tis  she 's  got  to 
say  to  ye  ?  "  asked  he. 

**  I  can  make  a  good  guess  at  it,"  said 
she,  with  a  toss  of  her  head  and  a  short 
laugh.  "  Miss  Crutch  never  got  no 
courtin'  'erself,  and  she  don't  like  them 
as  do." 

**  There  's  courtin'  and  courtin',"  began 
Wilkins  in  a  low  voice,    '*  and  there 's  a 

time   for  evervthin' "  but   she  inter- 

rupted  him  passionately. 

"There's  folks  as  thinks  a  girl  must 
needs  be  a  bom  fool  if  she  thinks  fit  to 
take  her  own  way,"  cried  she  fiercely,  but 
there  was  a  quiver  as  of  tears  in  her  voice. 
"  But,  Lor'  bless  me,  it 's  yourself  ye  've  got 
to  choose  for,  and  ye  must  choose  your 
own — come  what  may." 

**Ay,  that  may  be,"  echoed  the  man, 
and  she  was  far  too  preoccupied  to  note 
the  wistful  way  in  which  he  said  it. 
"  But  young  maids  can't  allers  be  'spected 
to  know  all  the  ways  o'  this  wicked 
world.  We  've  knowed  ye  a  little  'un, 
ye  see,  and  we  don't  want  ye  to  come  to 
no  'arm. 


f> 


Arm ! "  exclaimed  'Melia  impetu- 
ously, firing  up  at  once ;  but  he  stopped 
her. 

"Well,  anyways,"  he  said  quietly,  **ye 
won't  be  thinkin'  o'  courtin*  just  now  ? 
Tain't  about  that  as  Miss  Crutch  was 
wantin'  to  speak  with  ye." 


**  What  then.'*"  answered  she  moodily, 
as  was  not  her  wont. 

**  Maybe  ye  had  best  go  up  and  see," 
said  he.  But  as  she  still  stood  still,  with 
ruffled  brow,  uneasily  twisting  a  piece  of 
grass  round  her  fingers,  and  as  though 
meditating  further  speech,  he  addod 
gently,  **  Yer  mother 's  sick." 

The  change  was  instantaneous.  She 
did  not  say  a  word,  but  she  flashed  a 
quick,  frightened  look  at  him,  and  turned 
on  her  heel  and  fled.  He  looked  after  her 
pitifully  as  her  tall  figure  flitted  down  the 
lane  beside  the  wind-twisted  pine-trees, 
behind  whose  red  trunks  the  sun  was 
setting  in  a  sea  of  -crimson  beyond  the 
purple  downs.  He  Watched  to  see  if  she 
would  look  for  Miss  Crutch,  but  she 
passed  the  oast-house  by  on  her  right, 
and  ran  straight  on  down  the  lane  till  she 
came  to  the  turning  that  led  to  her  home. 
*  *  *  * 

The  moonlight  fell  into  that  lane  the 
same  night  as  the  clock  of  the  old  Abbey 
struck  its  nine  wavering  strokes,  fell  so 
full  upon  it  that  the  shadow  of  the  pines 
lay  hard  and  black  upon  its  whiteness,  and 
that  the  figure  of  a  man  sauntering  leisurely 
along  between  its  low  stone  walls  was 
conspicuous  as  in  broad  daylight.  He 
had  come  up  from  the  camp  in  the  marsh- 
land below,  where  the  fires  of  those 
**  hoppers  "  who  were  not  villagers 
burned  brightly  in  the  still  night ;  he 
left  the  oast  -  houses  on  his  left,  and 
before  he  came  to  the  farm  on  the  right 
he  vaulted  the  low  paling  and  made  off 
across  the  down  to  the  windmill.  He  was 
not  an  inhabitant  or  he  would  have  known 
that  that  was  not  the  shortest  way  from 
the  plain  to  his  destination.  And  there — 
on  the  slopes  under  tfie  great  spreading 
arms  of  the  mill,  with  the  dykes  wandering 
rippleless  across  the  plain  below,  like 
winding  streams  of  molten  metal  in  the 
moonlight  —  this  man  waited  awhile 
patiently.  He  was  not  used  to  waiting,  and 
the  scene  before  him  engrossed  him  but 
little,  so  that  when  the  ashes  of  his  pipe  had 
burned  themselves  out  and  the  moon  was 
riding  high  in  the  heavens,  he  grew  weary 
of  the  tryst,  and  slowly  but  surely  incensed 
against  the  girl  who  had  broken  it.  He 
was  no  beauty — many  even  said  that  he 
was  an  ugly  chap — but  he  knew  that  he 
always  got  his  way  with  women,  and  not 
infrequently  even  with  men,  and  he  never 
troubled  himself  to  wonder  why,  and 
would  have  been  very  much  surprised 
if  he  had  been  told  that  it  was  because 
folk  were  in  a  certain  sense  afraid  of 
him — afraid  not  of  his  strength  but  of  hi^ 
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selfishness — of  the  selfishness  that  always 
managed  to  take  that  for  which  it  had  no 
intention  of  paying. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  remembered 
being  baulked  of  what  he  had  intended 
to  get,  and  his  fur}'  grew  as  the  minutes 
sped  past.  He  ground  out  a  fierce 
oath  from  between  the  >ihite  teeth  that 
were  the  most  conspicuous  thing  in 
his  face,  and  turned  back  across  the 
down.  The  **  public"  lay  but  a  little  way 
down  the  road  to  the  village.  He  could 
soon  forget  *Melia  Shaw,  and  she  should 
repent  bitterly  of  her  folly. 

Was  'Melia  repenting  already,  and 
was  it  really  of  her  folly  that  she  was 
repenting — of  the  folly  of  her  wild  and 
misguided  craving  ?  Or  was  she  mourning 
the  broken  tr)'st  that  it,  was  now  too  late 
to  keep  ? 

Who  can  tell  ?  Anyway,  a  duty  had 
fallen  across  her  path,  so  plain  and  strong 
that  she  saw  nothing  else  for  the  moment ; 
for  on  the  bed  in  the  corner  of  the  little 
cottage  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  Widow 
Shaw  lay  motionless,  speechless — struck 
down  in  the  midst  of  her  work — the  soul 
only  alive  still,  and  eager  as  it  looked  forth, 
piteous  and  beseeching,  from  the  weary 
grey  eyes. 

**It's  them  shirts  she's  frettin' over," 
said  the  neighbour,  Martha  Jones,  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed  as  'Melia  rushed  in, 
white  and  scared.  **  Ye  didn't  ought  to 
have  left  her  to  do  it  all.  But  it  *s  jest  like 
what  ye  *re  always  after." 

But  Miss  Crutch  in  the  doorwav,  throw- 
ing  a  scornful  glance  at  the  girl,  tossed  her 
head. 

**  Shirts,"  .echoed  she  with  a  laugh, 
**  shirts,  indeed  !  A  pore  mother  has  got 
somethin'  worse  than  shirts  to  think  about 
when  she  knows  her  daughter  's  a-carryin' 
on  with  good-for-nothing  chaps  as  'aven't 
the  fear  o'  God  so  much  as  in  their  back- 
bone. No  wonder  the  Lord  'ave  stricken 
'cr ! " 

*'  Hush,  now,  do  there  !  "  cried  a  kindlier 
woman  who  had  risen  from  beside  the 
bed,  **  ye  *11  drive  the  poor  lass  crazy.  The 
doctor  says  as  she  *ll  get  over  it  this  time, 
dear,"  added  she  to  \Melia,  **  but  she's 
got  to  be  kep'  quiet,  and  he  '11  call  again 
presently." 

The  girl  had  thrown  herself  on  the  bed, 
the  younger  children,  who  were  standing 
huddled  together  in  a  corner,  clinging  on 
to  her  skirts.  At  the  words  she  leapt  to 
her  feet. 

**  To  be  kep'  quiet!  "  echoed  she  fiercely, 
**  Then  clear  out  o'  here  all  of  yer,  if  you 
please.     I  '11  see  as  she 's  kep'  quiet." 


The  women  quailed  before  her  and 
made  for  the  door,  grumbling ;  all  but  she 
who  had  spoken  last,  on  whose  arm  'Melia 
laid  a  detaining  hand.  Then  she  threw 
herself  once  more  on  the  bed. 

"  Lord !  to  think  they  must  needs  prate 
like  that  just  now  !  "  moaned  she.  "And 
there  ain't  no  truth  in  it  neither.  No, 
mother,  no,  1  ain't  a-carryin'  on  with  no 
chap,  I  ain't.  And  I  'm  sorr)-  I  didn't  do 
the  shirts  for  ye,  I  am.  But  tliey'll  all 
go  'ome  to-night,  same  as  if  you  was  well — 
I  swi-ar  they  will,  mother !  Oh,  Lord  ! 
she  won't  speak  to  me — not  a  word  I 
Whatever  is  it .''     What<'ver  shall  I  do  ?** 

No,  the  mother  could  not  speak,  but 
the  tired  eyes  grew  quiet  and  drooped 
presently  in  sleep,  and  there  were  tears  in 
the  black  eyes  of  the  daughter  as  she 
gazed  on  her ;  and  the  neighbour,  busying' 
herself  now  about  the  supper  and  the 
children,  cried  as  she  answered. 

*'  She  can'/  speak  to  ye,  'Melia,"  said 
she.  "  She 's  'ad  a  stroke.  But  .she  won't 
die  this  time.  They  often  lives  years  arter 
the  first,  onlv  thev  can't  never  do  no  work 
again.  Ye  '11  'ave  to  work  for  the  lot. 
It 's  'ard  on  ye,  dear,  but  ye  *ve  *ad  yer 
turn." 

And  as  she  sat  through  the  silent  night, 
watching  tenderly  over  the  mother  whom 
she  had  neglected,  and  who  had  so  bravely 
toiled  for  her  antl  so  proudly  defended 
her,  'Melia  looked  her  future  quietly  in 
the  face. 

Yes ;  she  would  have  to  work  for  the 
lot.  There  would  be  n(;  more  larking;*. 
Would  there  be  no  more  love-making" 
either.^  Would  she  never  find  that  out 
which  she  had  not  even  desired  to  know 
till  of  late,  which  she  had  been  so  nearly 
finding  out  to-night  ?  The  sound  com- 
mon-sense of  her  peasant  nature  told  her 
that  it  was  more  than  likely.  How  many 
men  would  care  to  saddle  themselves  with 
a  bed-ridden  mother  and  a  parcel  of 
brats  ? 

Was  'Melia  repentmg  as  he  had  said 
she  should  repent — repenting  that  broken 
trvst  that  she  knew  in  her  heart  she  should 
never,  never  keep  ?  All  her  life  she  had 
always  had  what  she  wanted.  But  .she 
had  never  wanted  anything  as  she  wanted 
the  love  of  this  one  man,  who  was  a 
stranger  to  her,  and  who  was  even  now 
tramping  away  from  her,  miles  away 
already  along  the  dusty  road  that  led  to 
the  nearest  town. 

*  *  *  * 

Every  year  when  the  harvest  moon  drew 
near  the  hoppers  gathered  into  the  camp 
beneath    the   hill,    and   made   their  fires. 
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beside  the  straw  huts  in  the  hollow,  and 
every  year  the  picking  went  on  busily  in 
the  fields ;  but  there  were  some  folk  who 
said  that  there  never  was  such  a  merry 
"  hopping  "  ns  there  had  been  that  year— 
for  'Melia  never  got  time  to  go  back  to  it. 
She  worked  hard  to  keep  the  laundry 
work  together,  and  she  did  it,  though 
there  were  folk  enough  that  said  she 
would  never  succeed.  One  by  one  the 
children  grew  up,  and  were  put  to  service 
or  to  a  trade,  and  at  last  the  mother  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  graveyard,  and  'Melia 
was  left  with  only  one  of  her  brood  at  her 
heels. 


It  had  been  a  hard  fight,  and,  save 
for  one  hand  that  had  often  been 
stretched  out  for  her  in  the  dark  and 
unknown  to  herself — she  had  fought  it 
unaided. 

There  had  been  no  time,  a^  she  had 
guessed,  for  larking,  or  trysting,  or  love- 
making.  And  it  was  in  a  very  quiet 
spirit  that  one  autumn  Sabbath,  when  the 
hops  were  all  in,  'Melia  Shaw  walked  to 
church  with  one  Bill  Wilkins,  and  said  a 
gentle  and  quite  untremulous  "  Yes "  to 
the  old  question  that  is  for  ever  btiag 
asked  and  answered  in  so  many  a 
moods. 
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WE  had  been  spending  a  couple  of 
months  on  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  in 
the  purest,  most  exhilarating  air,  and  amid 
the  wildest  and  most  romantic  scenery. 

Occasionally  when  looking  inland  across 
a  stretch  of  heathery  moorland  we  descried 
far  off  adown  the  misty  ravine  the  branch- 
ing antlers  of  some  "  mi)narch  of  the 
glen,"  while  high  above  us  against  the 
lowering  clouds,  eagle  or  peregrine  sailed 
in  superb  circles  out  oi-er  the  sea  without 
any   apparent    movement    of    its    broad 

In  this  paradise  of  the  bird -col  lector 
we  were  continually  surrounded  by 
thousands  of  birds  winging  their  wa>-  from 
the  spray-beaten  cliffs,  and  liUing  the  air 
with  their  shrill,  plaintive  cries,  distincllv 
audible  above  the  blusterous  tempest 
and    roaring   surge   of    that    iron-bound 

Here  we  witnessed  at  close  (juarters  and 
for  the  first  time  in  their  natural  surround- 
ings the  beautifully  rounded  forms  and 
majestic  flight  of  many  of  the  larger  and 
more  uncommon  gulls,  and  were  able  to 
compare  their  stow  and  languid  move- 
ments on  the  wing  with  the  rapid,  twink- 
ling, arrow-like  flight  of  the  oyster- catchers 
and  other  members  of  the  same  family. 

So  many  different  species  of  these  charm- 
ing denizens  of  sea  and  rock  confronted 


us  widiin  easy  rcjiili  thai  we  often  lost 
the  opportunity  of  securing  a  specimen 
from  sheer  e\citemi'nt  and  indecision  as  to 
which  particular  bird  we  ought  to  select. 
Too  often,  it  is  lo  he  feared,  was  our 
temptation  too  strong  to  acknowledge 
the  gentle  spirit  of  Grahame's   beautiful 

Scare,  if  ve  will,  his  liniiii  wint;  iiway. 
But.  uh.^'lvl  nut  the  leaden  viewless  shower 
Volleyed  (rotn  flashing;  tube  attest  his  tlighl. 
And  till  Ills  tuneful  gi'^pinj;  bill  nilh  blind — 

and  more  specimens  fell  to  our  guns  than 
we  really  required  for  our  small  collection 
of  presented  British  birds. 

Often  when  ensconced  in  our  rocky 
ambush,  flocks  of  feathered  mariners  would 
drift  low  along  the  shore,  over  our  heads, 
and  for  a  moment  the  jagged  outline  of 
pointed  wing  and  delicately  white  under- 
parls  would  gleam  brightly  from  the  dark 
and  stormy  cloud,  the  next  instant  to 
vanish  as  quickly  as  they  had  appeared, 
their  weird  cries  borne  back  upon  the 
wind- 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew, 
a  few  splendid  specimens  of  which  bird 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain, 
together  with  many  of  the  rarer  marine 
ducks,  and  several  of  the  smaller  kinds 
of  those  elegant  little  wanderers  of  the 
wave,  the  terns,  or  "  sea-swallows."  These, 
with  <]uite  a  number  of  the  different  slender 
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little  p lovers,  and  various  species  of 
sand-pipers  made  up  a  most  respectable 
and  interesting  addition  to  our  collection. 
Our  time  uas  now  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  we  wcri;  beginning  to  feel  solicitous 


VIRAN.:. 

■r..  rni..  sin.i 

for    llu-    •. 

itisfacti 

ry   ].reservali 

forgotten 

lunt,  s|. 

of    that    II 

niwiiJiNatur 

pristine  Ix 
us  the  m.. 
this    quest 
beton-   ou 

.luty,  amid  sif;hts  and 
I  c-nchantinn.     Uliimi 
on    t.,    our   li...t   ll, 
departure    frtmi    Sc 

■nmg 


advisi'd  our  laking  a  sr>utlierlv  pilgriniajte 
to  that  town  when;  great  Sliaks[n-re's 
heart  first  lieai.  Here  forlune  favoured  us, 
for  we  fell  in  with  a  genius  in  whose 
studios  we  found  abundant  proofs  to 
assure  us  that  our  highly  prized  specimens, 
under  the  magic  of  his  touch,  would  wear 
again  the  ivitchiTv  of  post*  an<l  outline 
which  charmed  us  in  the  wilds. 

This  faithful  intcrjireter  of  nature  placed 
l>efore  us  specimens  instinct  with  life,  thu 
tidelitv  su  close  as  to  make  us  think  thev 


surely  breathed.      .Action  was    indicated 

with  such  truth  that  it  seemed  as  if  again — 

The  ander'd  monairh  of  the  mite 

Toss'd  Im  beun'd  (ronilet  to  the  sky, 

with  eve,  ear.  and  nostril  all  alert,  lip, 
muscle,  and  vein  as  full,  softly  rounded, 
and  truthfully  proportioned  as  in  life. 
Never  before  had  we  seen  the  poetry  of 
nature  reproduced  with  such  consummate 
artistic  skill  and  fidelity. 

Unhesitatingly  shown  the  modus  operandi 
adopted  to  produce  these  pleasing  results, 
we  learned  that  the  means  employed  in 
niounling  the  heads  of  the  larger  animals 
[lartook  lo  a  great  extent  of  the  sculptor's 
art.  and  required  an  accurate  anatomical 
knowledge  largely  gained  from  the  close 
observation  and  study  of  the  living  animal 
both    in    confinement   and    in    its  natural 

In  the  course  of  a  short  conversation 
this  artist  informed  us  that  after  an  experi- 
ence of  o\er  twcntv  years  he  has  arrived 
at  what  he  considers  to  be  the  only- 
way  (if  faithfully  rendering  the  anatomv 
and  characteristic  features  so  beautifullv 
developed  in  the  head  of  a  stag. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  after  removal  of 
the  skin  and  flesh,  together  with  that  part 
of  the  top  of  the  skull  carrying  the  antlers, 
llie  skull  is  cleaned  ami  is  then  ready  to 
receive  the  clay,  which  is  modelled  upon  it 
umil  the  original  shape  and  proportions  of 
the  llosh,  muscles,  cartilages,  etc.,  arc 
obtained.  It  is  now  necessary  to  see  that 
llu'  skin  lits  over  this  clay-covered  skull  as 
ill  life,  and  ha\'iiig  by  this  means  gauged 
the  correctness  of  the  latter,  the  skin  is 
lifted  from  it  and  a  plaster  cast  t.iken  of  the 
inodi'l.  This  casting  in  its  turn  requires 
careful  treatment,  for  although  it  is  a 
counier|)art  of  the  clay-covered  skull,  a 
large  amount  of  skilful  carding  of  the 
hard  plaster  is  uecessar)-  in  order  still 
further  lo  accentuate  and  develop  the 
salient  features  iiriginallv  modelled,  llore 
particularly  is  this  need'ful  with  regard  to 
the  channel  between  the  lips,  the  nostrils, 
and  the  glandular  cavity  at  (he  inner 
corner  of  each  eye,  all  of  which  must 
p<)ssess  the  de])th  and  appearance  of 
beautiful  mobdity  so  strongly  characteristic 
of  the  animal.  The  antlers'  are  now  fixed 
to  die  casi,  a  mattiT  quickly  accomplished 
by  sco()jiing  out  a  depression  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  cast  to  receive  the  connecting 
strip  (if  skull  from  which  they  spring, 
around  and  behind  which  jilaster  of  Paris 
is  then  jjoured  and  allowed  to  flow  intt> 
the  iaige  cavitv  at  the  back  of  the  cast. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  opera- 
tions now  presents  itself  in  the  fixing  of 
the  head  to  the  neck  so  as  to  give  the 
whole  an  easy  graceful  toss  (as  seen  in 
Fig.  i).  To  attain  this  desired  eifect,  great 
judgment  has  to  be  exercised  in  determin- 
ing with  precision  not  only  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  head  and  neck  with  respect  to 
each  other,  but  also  in  securing  the  proper 
outward  and  upward  sweep  of  the  neck, 
the  large  muscles  of  which,  we  learned,  are 
replaced  in  bulk  by  peat  (chosen  for 
its  lightness)  covered  with  plaster  of 
Paris.  At  this  point  a  great  deal  of  the 
"  life "  and  expression  so  essential  to 
the  finished  trophy  depends  upon  a 
correct  estimate  of  certain  subtle  lines 
and  "twists"  governing  the  pose;  the 
choice  of  which  involves  the  close  con- 
sideration of  a  complexity  of  angles.  We 
were,  however,  informed  that  in  many 
cases  the  attainment  of  these  pleasing 
results  is  completely  frustrated  at  the  out- 
set by  the  limited  length  of  the  skin  of  the 
neck,  which  the  gillies,  as  a  rule,  have  a 
thoughtless  knack  of  cutting  off  too  short. 
This  is  a  fatal  mistake,  and  makes  it  quite 
impossible  to  get  the  desired  pose  of  the 
head  without  bringing  the  antlers  into 
contact  with  the  wall  from  which  the  head 
depends. 

At  this  stage  was  amply  demonstrated 
to  us  the  necessity  of  paring  from  the  skin 
all  traces  of  superfluous  flesh,  etc.,  adhering 
to  it ;  and  indeed  the  skin  is  rendered  as 
thin  as  possible,  while  the  greatest  cart- 
has  to  be  taken  to  avoid  perforation  of  the 
outer  surface.  Although  this  operation  is 
mechanical,  it  is  nevertheless  attended  with 
difficulty.  Before  placing  the  skin  upon 
the  model  the  latter  is  coated  with  an 
adhesive  substance,  so  that  the  skin  shall 
fit  closely  down  upon  the  inequalities,  and 
show  the  smallest  anatomical  details  in 
their  natural  position  and  characteristic 
action.  The  skin,  being  now  finally  drawn 
over  the  head,  is  carefully  pressed  into  place ; 
and  the  ease  and  exactness  with  which  it 
accommodates  itself  to  the  conformation 
of  the  model  fully  bear  out  the  soundness 
and  artistic  value  of  the  novel  methods 
here  employed.  The  foregoing  remarks  are 
particularly  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
nostrils,  the  outer  edges  of  which,  in  the 
living  aninial,  describe  compound  cur\'es 
of  great  beauty,  and  mark  the  boundary 
line  along  which  the  short  hair  of  the  face 
gives  place  to  the  inner  pinky  flesh-coloured 
skin.  This  feature,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  in  a  preserved  head,  at  once  betrays 
the  clumsyhandling  and  inartistic  treatment 
of  the  ordinary  taxidermist,  for  the  least 


deviation  of  outline  immediately  displaces 
the  dividing  line  above  referred  to,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  widespread  distortion 
so  glaringly  apparent  in  all  the  mounted 
heads  we  had  hitherto  seen.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  wc 
noted  the  perfect  success  of  this  admirable 
method  in  maintaining  a  strict  adherence 
to  nature's  lines.  As  the  skin  under  these 
circumstances  suffers  no  undue  tightness 
in  one  place  and  loosene.ss  in  another,  it 
follows  that  the  hair  is  undisturbed,  and 
retains  all  its  soft  and  natural  appearance. 

To  prevent  contraction  of  the  skin  when 
drying  a  number  of  pieces  of  cork  are 
next  fixed  with  needle-points  (as  in  Fig.  i) 
upon  various  parts  of  the  heati,  but  chiefly 
where  depressions  occur,  from  which  the 
skin  might  otherwise  slightly  rise  in  the 
course  of  drj-ing. 

Another  item  which  largely  contributes 
to  the  general  lifelike  effect  attained 
under  this  treatment  consists  in  the  faith- 
ful imitation  of  the  living  eye,  used  in 
place  of  the  expressionless  circular  and 
button  -  like  article  ordinarily  adopted, 
which  is  here  altogether  discarded.  Those 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  red 


ileer  know  that  its  large  expressive  ej'es 
appear  to  be  oval,  and  that  an  elongated 
oval  is  the  actual  shape  of  the  deeply  dark 
blue  pupil,  surrounded  by  an  iris  of  various 
changeful  shades  of  sober  tints.    By  using 
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specially  made  eoncave  glasses  of  oval 
form,  which  our  anistic  friend  paints  on 
the  inside  to  imitate  exactly  the  colour 
and  markings  of  the  real  eye,  all  the  deep, 
liquid,  and  essentially  deer-like  expression 


s  pres. 


Led. 


i  the  deerstalking  season 
has  brought  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
heads  to  these  studios,  among  them  many 
"  royals  "  and  several  Iieads  carrying  four- 
teen points  and   upwards.      Numbers  of 


That  the  new  method  we  have  described 
is  appreciated  was  clearly  apparent  to  us 
by  the  mass  of  antlers  we  were  shown 
belonging  to  heads  in  course  of  being 
set  up  at  the  time  of  our  visit ;  in 
addition  to  which  we  also  saw  trophies 
which  had  come  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  including  heads  of  bison, 
buffalo,  elk,  wapiti,  water-buck,  wild  sheep, 
tigers,  leopards,  lynx,  etc.,  all  of  which,  of 
course,  were  dealt  with  in  the  manner  we 
havi>  endeavoured  to  explain. 

Turning  from  these  we  were  introduced 
to  the  taxidermist's  talcnied  son,  who  was 
setting  up  a  peregrine  falcon  as  depicted 
in  our  sketch  ;  and  in  this  instance  we 
were  much  interested  in  noting  the  skilful 
iipplicaiion  of  many  little  touches  which 
would  give  life  and  "  go  "  to  the  finished 

.■\itioti.i;  a  large  and  varied  collection  of 
beautifully  mounted  British  and  foreign 
birds,  one  group  which  impressed  us  aa 
bi'ing  intensely  dramatic  and  real  consisted 
iif  a  gulden  eagle  attacking  a  roe  deer,  an 
Illustration  of  which  we  give  from  a 
photogra|ih.  This  eagle  was  an  exceed- 
iuj,'ly  fine  specimen  (a  female),  measuring 
over  seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings. 
The  eyes  of  this  grand  bird,  and  those  of 
some  |nrfeci  specimens  of  the  eagle  owl 
mar  by,  witc  so  intensely  expressive  that 
«(■  were  puzzleil  to  know  how  the  etfect 
iiiuld  have  been  obtained,  but  on  closer 
examination  found  the  secret  to  lie  not  so 
nuuh  in  the  eyes  themselves  as  in  the 
preservation  of  the  overhanging  brow, 
mauipulatiim  of  the  eyelids,  and  pose  of 
the  bead.  In  all  birds' of  prey  there  exists 
a  projecting  bony  plate  i)r  eyebrow  (more 
jiarliculurlv  pronounced  in  the  larger 
sjiecics),  admirably  adapted  fur  shading 
llie  eyes  of  diurnal  birds  when  pursuing 
their  prey  in  the  face  of  ihe  sun,  thus 
:  advantage  c 


these  magnifieeni  trophies  now  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  first  homes  in  the  kingdom, 
and  many  a  noble  siaft  again  Icmks  down 
with  startled  interest  ujioii  those  to  whom 
it  <mce  resigned — 

The  i^aceful  honoum  of  it--  lu-.-iil. 
Our  Illustration,  taken  from  a  photograph, 
of  a  head  mounted  bv  -mr  friend  for 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of'  Wales,  by  whom 
the  stag  was  shot  in  lialmoral  deer  forest, 
shows  a  peculiar  and  unusual  growth  of 
antlers. 


ihe  fug 

live  minus  this  protection  ;  and,  of 

the    same   aihantage   is  enjoyed 

bv  the' 

more  or  less  nocturnal  marauders 

w'lien  w 

nging  their  way  in  light  too  strong 

for   tlu 

r  normal  powers  of  vision.     It  is 

for  Ihe 

nost  [>art  this  overhanging  eyebrow 

which 

„Mves   the    keen    sinister  scowl   so 

em  in  en 

ly  a  characteristic  expression  more 

or    less 

pronounced    in  all  the  family  of 

rai'tore 

, 

This 

all  -  importjmi     feature    wc    had 

hilhertc 

found    almost   universally   over- 

looked 

by  ordinary  taxidermists,  an  omis- 

ailing  lameness  and  want  of  spirit 

instead 

of  the   quick,  life-like    gleam    of 

exr-ress 

on  so  ably  caught  in  the  specimens 

that    V 

ere    now    under   our   examination. 
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A  considerable   number  of  the    beautiful 

Birds  of  ihc  wandering  wing 
which  we  examined  in  this  congenial 
nestling  spot  of  genius  were  mounted 
amid  built-up  surroundings,  arranged, 
modelled,  and  coloured  with  startling 
originality  of  design,  but  always  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
habitats  of  the  birds  set  up.  This  added 
charm  of  suitable  environment,  copied 
with  a  faithfulness  to  colour  and  detail 
sufficient  to  defy  the  closest  scrutiny,  is 
still  further  en- 
hanced by  being 
made  to  form  the 
foreground  of  a 
boldly  painted 
scene,  the  com- 
position and 
colouring  of 
which  are  clever- 
ly arranged  to 
disguise  the  line 
of  contact  where 
the  groundwork 
blends  into  the 
picture.  This 
pleasing  decep- 
t  i  o  n  is  so 
cunningly  accom- 
plished that  the 
eye  wanders  with- 
out the  slightest 
check  from  the 
sedgy  shore  of — 
Lonely  mere  and 
solitary  slreim. 


Haunts  g  fee 


i,  the- 


In  the  settings 
of  sterner  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  larger  birds  of  prey,  the 
effect  thus  produced  is  striking  .nnd  grand 
in  the  exlremc.  where  the  rocky  sides  of 
isolated  hoary  peak  and  lofty  crag — thrones 
of  the  golden  eagle  and  ger-falcon — de- 
scend precipiiously  into  gloomy  depths  of 
misty  glen  to  be  lost  among  the  lops 
of  ghostly   pines,   while    in   the 


A  inisl-ineath  haih  [he  momilain's  brow. 

Originality  of  conception  and  force  of 
handling,  combined  with  a  deep  and 
instinctive  knowledge  of  the  innate  cha- 
racteristics of  animal  and  bird  life,  are 
alike  indispensable  to  the  successful 
rendering  of  those  subtle  touches  of 
nature  which  distinguish  all  this  work  and 
No.   151.     April   1896 


give  to  it  a  pre-eminence  and  charm  far  in 
advance  of  taxidermy  as  known  to  the 
world  at  large.  These  necessary  quali- 
fications call  forth  to  no  small  extent  the 
aptitude  and  inventive  talent  of  poet, 
sculptor,  and  artist,  and  the  extreme  rarity 
of  a  mind  gifted  with  the  attributes  of  this 
trio  doubtless  accounts  in  a  large  degree 
for  the  poverty  of  creative  originality,  deft 
manipulation,  and  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  natural  beauty  so  painfully  apparent  in 
the  large  collections  of  our  museums  and 
scientific  institu- 

w'hen  dis- 
coursing upon  the 
various  branches 
ofhisart.ournew 
friend  expressed 
some   very  de- 

certainly  borne 
out  by  the  many 
splendid  and 
practical  demon- 
strations he  bad 
placed  before  us. 
His  views  as  to 
the  best  means. 
of  mounting  fish 
appeared  to  us 
to  be  the  mo.st 
effective  for  dis- 
plaving  and  pre- 
serving    their 


manipulate  the 
fish  itself  into 
the  position  as 
regards  shape 
which  it  will  ultimately  assume,  and  then 
make  from  it  direct  a  plaster  mould.  Of 
course,  the  casting  obtained  from  this 
mould  is  a  facsimile  of  the  original,  and 
exactly  fits  the  skin  when  the  latter  is 
folded  around  it,  afterwards  to  receive  the 
finishing  touches  which  bring  out  all  the 
necessary  iridescent  freshness  and  brilhant 
metallic  lights.  Instead  of  mounting  [he 
finny  specimens  in  the  usual  stiff  and 
conventional  way  by  suspending  them  as 
though  in  the  act  of  swimming,  we  found 
that  a  far  superior  and  more  attractive 
plan  is  here  adopted  by  representing  them 
as  lying  gracefully  on  a  bank  as  though 
just  caught  and  thrown  carelessly  aside. 
Another  advantage  in  fa-vcivK  cji  ■v^^v.n-'^ 
method  of  tTcilmewV  vs  'CKa.\.  Ss.  ^Siw^'^  ■*-'^ 
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opportunity  of  introducing  behind  the  fish  i 
suitable  landscape  into  which  ihe  ground-v 
can  be  made  to  merge,  whereby  a  vcr>-  pleasing 
ensemble  may  be  obtained. 

Just  before  taking  our  departure  we  en- 
countered a  tame  rook,  which  hopped  a  shim 
distance  out  of  our  way  and  eyed  us  with 
considerable  suspicion.  This  bird,  now  nearly 
twelve  years  of  age,  has  always  enjoyed  the 
perfect  liberty  of  undipped  wing,  and  has  a  very 
curious  histor)'.  Its  first  start  in  the  world  was 
of  a  down-hiil  character,  for  it  fell   from   the 


nest  before  it  could  fly,  but  luckily,  a  good  claimed  attention  than  the    "tough  little 

Samaritan  was  at  hand,  who  brought  it  to  wonn,"  anil  (m  nu  account  now  can  the 

its  present  home,  where  it  was  fed  almost  bird  be  persuaded  to  touch  i>nc.      Though 

exclusively  on  earth-worms.     On  arriving  it  escaped  its  first  anxiciv  irouk-pie),  its 

at  rookhood,  however,  more  dainty  morsels  life  has  been  chequereil  bv  niani-  mishaps. 
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Some  time  ago  it  picked  up  a  half-inch 
screw,  of  which  its  friends  endeavoured  to 
dispossess  it,  but  were  horrified  on  seeing 
the  bird  swallow  it.  This  it  was  feared 
would  prove  fatal,  but  not  so ;  good  diges- 
tion waited  on  appetite,  and  soon  Richard 
was  himself  again.  This  remarkable  bird 
is  very  fond  of  beer  and  shows  also  a 
strong  liking  for  the  soothing  effects  of 
the  fragrant  weed,  for  when  enveloped  in 


is  somewhat  longer  than  the  upper,  which 
crosses  it  near  the  tip.  This  curious 
feature  sometimes  forcibly  strikes  the 
stranger  in  more  ways  than  one  if  he 
ruffles  the  dignity  of  this  sable  individual, 
who  very  quickly  makes  him  feel  himself 
"  before  the  beak." 

Among  many  birds  and  animals  which 
here  unconsciously  pose  as  living  models 
we  noticed  a  fox,  the  tamest  we  had  ever 


circling  HTLilhs  of  sm  ki  from  pipe  or 
cigar  lis  dcmonstrili  )ns  of  pkisurt  arc 
as  unmistakable  is  thci  arc  ludicrous 
^horth  after  its  adventure  with  the  screw 
th(,  bird  nirrowly  escaped  <lrownini,  frr 
when  rescued  deith  hatl  appartntly  taken 
place  Howeier  its  non  teetotii  tendency 
being  borne  m  mind  brandy  was  admims 
tered  with  tht  desired  effect  and  Corvus 
was  soon  striding  about  the  premises 
again  with  his  usual  independent  self- 
assertive  air  A  peculiariti  at  once 
apparent  in  this  bird  is  a  malformation 
of  the  bill  the  lower  mandiblt  of  which 


seen  Our  artistic  friend  remarked  to  us 
that  he  hid  neier  mounted  a  fox's  head  to 
hia  own  satisfaction  until  he  procured  this 
useful  and  mteresting  model,  and  added 
that  It  uould  be  qiiile  impossible  for  any- 
one unfamiliar  «ilh  the  disposition  of  the 
animal  to  imagine  the  wonderful  changes 
of  its  expression  from  pleasure  to 
anger  and  the  evasive,  cunning,  and  sus- 
picious glance  with  which  it  regards  a 
stranger 

Our  attention  was  drawn  from  Reynard 
by  the  shrill  en  of  a  lapwing,  ev\de.^^.Vi"^-'^- 
distress    anOi  on  \.\iiwc\¥,  x':iM'ft.4.  •«&  ^<^"'!'"^* 
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tno  jackiiavi-:  ^o^sly  illtreatins ihis  ilaintr. 
ari.-torraiic-I'Kjking^.  anii  mosi  inoffi-nsii-e 
bird.  Afii.T  it-^  rescue,  it  was  liiscivered 
(hat  in  the  fray  "the  tufteJ  pluver"  had 
been  deprived  of  it.^  crest  and  5<.'vcral  lail- 
feath(;rs  by  iis  duiky  assailants.  [>erha[is 
with  the  mistliiLvous  idi-a  ol  "making 
both  ends  mtct." 

At  ih'-  cloit;  of  our  entertaininc  visit  to 
the  studios  of  this  "Country  Taxidcmiist" 
(whos<-   hij,'h   and    varitd   aniiiic    ["iwers 


are  inadeqiuiely  embraced  by  the  icnn) 
the  i:>>nvii.iion  was  borne  in  upon  us 
thai  all  ihT'se  ideas  ve  had  seen  bodied 
t'onh  ^  [rue  to  nature  were  fostered  and 
carried  out  by  an  all-absorbing  love  of  art 
for  art*s  sake :  and  of  the  man  with  artistic 
aspirati-jns  we  would  sav.  with  I^ghton, 
that  ho — 

Mm:  pte  his  lore 
As  J  reli^n  :•>  hit  an. 

A.  J.  GOODSOX. 


/ley  Doh  cfhclned     bj/    pf"^ . 
y^od,  hcvvirj^   pfc;/ed     t^etljer,   tu 


"A^-y^ur  h°iiy  d^jCuvJ  dry 

Like  to  '^\e ytimrhp^  n^ir\, 
Orc\a  iKe  pety^  °f  rrPminj'a  dcv,/, 


lh?Wr/^  unw^  Ai;  '.K^T^-ii  -^^,  )j»;iu  rFff?;^^! 


Jo   p. 
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PLEASE,  Mr.  John,"  said  Mary  the 
servant,  **  master's  sent  me  for 
ye  ;  he 's  above  in  the  front  parlour. 
An' " 

**  What  does  he  want  ? "  asked  Mr. 
|ohn,  and  raised  his  eves.  **  Tell  him 
Tni  busv." 

"  I  did,  Sur.  1  said  the  machine  was 
smashed  an'  ye  were  fixin'  it ;  but  he  only 
roared  at  me.  1  'd  go,  Mr.  John  ;  'deed  1 
will." 

**  What  the  sorrow  now?  "said  John, 
and  put  down  his  wrench  on  the  stcmes  of 
the  vard.     **  Roared  ye  sav,  Marv  ?  " 

**  Ay.  Och,  Sur,  spake  him  fair  ;  don't 
anger  him  worse.  1  know  what  ails  him. 
}fi'r  mother  was  here  a  while  ago — it's 
that,  Mr.  John." 

**  Ay!  "  said  John,  and  his  face  darkened. 
*'  Ay !  An'  what  the  devil  brought  hvr 
here  ? "  He  rose  from  his  knees,  turned 
down  his  shirt-sleeves  over  his  brown 
arms,  then  took  his  sleeved  waistcoat  from 
the  pole  of  the  mowing-machine  and 
buttoned  it  on.  **  Did  she  stay  long, 
]\Iary  ?  "  asked  he. 

'*  No,  Sur  ;  only  a  wee  while — but  I 
heerd  words." 

"  Ay,"  said  John,  and  turned  towards 
the  kitchen  door.     "  Oh,  just  so  !  " 

*'  Ye  '11  spake  him  fair,  Mr.  John  ?"  said 
Mary  the  servant,  and  ventured  to  lay  her 
hand  on  his  arm.  "  Och,  ye  will,  Sur  !  Ye 
know  I  'd — we'd  be  sorrv  to  lose  ve,  Sur." 

John  hung  on  his  heel  for  a  step,  and 
lookinl  down  at  his  little  well-wisher 
standing  bare-headed  and  bare-footed  in 
her  rags  and  tatters. 

'*  Oh,  ay,"  he  said,  and  laughed.  "  Oh, 
av.  Never  fear,  Marv ;  1  '11  sneak  him 
fair,  true  an'  fair  as  a  die.  An'  I  'm  thank- 
ful to  you,  me  girl,  for  the  hint  ye  gave 
me  ;  it 's  as  well  to  know.     Ay,  it  is." 

Then  his  face  fell  solemn  again,  and, 
with  his  hands  clasped  across  his  back,  he 
went  in  through  the  kitchen  and  along  the 
red-flagged  hall  into  the  front  parlour. 

James  Hewitt  was  sitting  in  an  old 
leather  armchair  reading   from  a    news- 


paper. A  man  of  about  sixt^-five  he 
grey-headed,  swarthy,  largc-hmbed,  strong' 
of  face ;  a  fine  specimen  of  your  Ulrter 
Protestant  farmer  and  the  living  image' of 
what  you  would  exfiect  his  son  John  to  be 
when  time  had  added  another  forty  or  so 
to  th(»  sum  of  his  years. 

**  \r  wanted  me  f"  asked  John  from  his 
place  by  the  door,  where  he  stood  fumbling 
with  his  cap.  His  father  lowered  htt 
newspa])er  and  looked  at  him  over  the  rimi 
of  his  spectacles,  then  raised  the  sheet 
again  as  if  to  read. 

'*  Yes,"  answered  he,  **  I  did.  Yoa'd 
better  sit  down." 

*'  I  'd  rather  stand— I  'm  waitin*/'  Both 
the  words  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  spc;ken  were  disrespectful  ;  very 
seldom  had  child  of  his  dared  venture  so 
to  sj)eak  in  the  j)resence  of  James  Hewitt. 
For  once,  however,  the  words  passed 
unrebuked. 

**  Have  ve  mended  the  machine  ?"  came 
from  behind  the  newspaper. 

*'  No— nor  won't.  Is  that  all  ?  "  Clearly 
John  Plewitt  expected  a  storm,  and  was  for 
brewing  it  at  once. 

** Won't .^  Won't!"  cried  his  father 
wrathfully.  '*  What  d  'ye  mean,  Sir  ?  Have 
ye  come  here  to  defy  me  f  " 

'*  That's  as  maybe.  1  meant  I  couldn't 
mend  it." 

"  Then  whv  didn't  ve  sav  so  ?" 

*'  It 's  no  otlds.  I  'm  waitin',  I  say.  I 
know  what  I  'm  here  for,  so  ye  may  as  well 
sav  vour  sav  at  once." 

The  two  men  eyed  each  other  for  a 
moment,  straight  anil  steadily.  Along  the 
deep  lines  of  the  father's  face  anger  was 
swiftly  flushing  ;  in  John's  eyes  a  defiant 
obstinacy  was  fast  seated. 

*' Oh  !'  ye  know,  do  ye.^"  the  father 
began.  Then,  all  suddenly,  broke  out : 
"How  dare  ye  disobey  me,  Sir!  Didn't 
I  tell  ye,  last  time  I  spoke  to  ye  about  this, 
that  ye  were  to  give  up  your — your  foolish- 
ness wi' — wi'  that  hussy  over  there  ?  Didn't 
I,  sir  }  " 

**  Ye  did." 

**  Well  'r 
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"  Well,  I  didn't  choose  to  obey  ye.  Why 
should  I  ?  A  man  can  do  as  he  likes,  1 
suppose  ?  "  John  made  a  quick  step  away 
from  the  door.  "  Look  here,  father,"  said 
he — and  his  voice  came  low  and  solemn — 
•*  let  *s  be  plain  an*  have  done,  for  God*s 
sake  !  It  goes  against  me  to  be  doin'  what 
ye  don't  like ;  but  that  can't  be  helped,  it 
seems.  Ye  bid  me  to  give  up  Rachel 
Hoey,  an'  to  have  no  more  to  do  wi'  her. 
Well,  I  haven't  given  her  up — because  I 
couldn't ;  an'  I  won't  give  her  up — because 
I  can't,  so  help  me  God  !  Ye  may  say 
your  worst,  father,  an'  do  it ;  but  there  's 
my  say,  as  plain  as  I  can  put  it." 

The  young  man  put  his  back  against  the 
door,  folded  his  arms,  and  so  standing, 
with  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  wall 
before  him,  waited  for  the  words  of  his 
fate.  Yen'  soon  thev  came,  swiftlv,  wrath- 
fully,  with  gathering  force  at  ever}'  sent- 
ence. James  Hewitt  was  obliged  to  his 
son  for  his  plain  speaking,  and  dutiful 
conduct,  and  grateful  reward  for  all  that 
had  been  done  for  him.  It  was  always 
pleasant  for  a  father  to  find  his  children 
thwartinjf^  and  defying  him,  and  insulting 
his  grey  hairs. 

**  I  don't  want  to  defy  ye.  Sir,"  said  John, 
and  spoke  more  dutifully  than  he  had  yet 
done  ;  **  an'  1  don't  think  1  've  insulted  ye." 

**  But  ye  have.  Sir,"  his  father  went  on, 
"ye  have  insulted  me,  spoke  to  me  like  a 
plough-bov.  Be  God,  Sir,  for  two  pins 
I  'd  flog  ye  !  " 

John  smiled.  "It's  too  late  for  that, 
now,"  said  he ;  **  those  days  are  past." 

**Ay!  they're  past,  ye  think,"  cried  the 
old  man  ;  **  they're  past,  an'  so  ye  defy  me. 
But  they  're  not  past,  1  tell  ye  ;  1  'm  master 
i'  me  own  house  yet,  thank  Ciod  !  an'  if  I 
can't  strap  ye  I  can  sack  yc.  Ye  hear 
that }  I  told  ye  before  what  I  'd  do.  I 
said  if  ye  had  any  more  (loin's  wi'  them 
Hoeys,  if  ye  didn't  shun  their  house,  if  ye 
didn't  renounce  the  arts  o'  that  little  jade, 
I  'd " 

"She's  no  jade,  father,"  said  John 
quietly.  "  Even  from  vou  I  '11  not  hear 
that." 

**  But  ye  will  hear  it,  Sir !  Ye  knew,  1 
told  ye  myself,  that  no  Hoey  'd  ever  call 
himself  my  friend  ;  that  between  them  an' 
me  there  never  could  be  anything  but 
hatred.  They're  a  pack  of  rogues  an' 
liars,  one  an'  all ;  there  niver  was  one  o' 
them  yet  fit  to  carr}-  rags  to  a  beggarman. 
An'  yet — ytX.  ye  tell  me  ye  '11  marry  that 
jade — yes,  jade !  An'  ye  send  her  mother 
here  to  me  to  speak  for  ve  !  " 

"  I  didn't  send  her,"'  said  John.  "  I 
knew  nothing  of  it." 


"  She  came — that 's  enough ;  I  want  to 
know  no  more.  An'  no^  you  come  an*, 
forgetful  o'  all  I  've  done  for  ye — y^ 
ungrateful  scoundrel  1 — ye  say  ye  '11  defy 
me  an'  keep  on  wi'  your  devices  ;  that  ye 
will  do  what  ye  like ;  that  ye  will  marry 
this  girl  ;  that  ye  don't  care  for  what  I  say. 
Don't  ye  }  Look  ye  here,  John  ;  here 's  a 
plain  word  for  ye :  Are  ye  or  are  ye  not 
goin'  to  do  my  biddin'  }  " 

"  Ye  mean  give  Rachel  up  }  " 

"  I  do." 

"  No." 

"  Then  out  ye  go  !  I  disown  ye.  From 
this  dav  on  vou  're  no  son  o'  mine.  Ye 
hear  }  "' 

**  I  do." 

"  I  '11  curse  the  day  ye  were  born.  I  '11 
cut  ve  off  wi'  a  shillin'.  Wait  1  "  The  old 
man  rose  from  his  chair,  crossed  the  room, 
and  opening  a  safe  which  stood  in  the 
corner,  took  therefrom  a  folded  paper. 
'*  Ye  see  that,"  he  cried,  and  faced  John 
again.  **  Ye  see  that ;  it 's  my  will,  an'  in 
it  I  've  left  ye  all  1  possess.  Well  " — 
and  he  took  the  paper  between  both  hands — 
*'  here 's  vour  last  chance.  Take  back 
your  word  an'  it  stands  ;  say  the  word  an' 
I  flitter  it.     Come  !  " 

**  Flitter,"  said  John ;  and  the  will  went 
in  pieces  over  the  floor. 

*'It's  the  last  o'  ye,"  shouted  James*. 
"take  vourself  off — 1  disown  ve.  Out  o' 
me  sight !  "  But  John  stood  firm  with  his 
back  against  the  door  and  his  arms  still 
folded. 

"  Yery  well,"  said  he,  and  the  words 
came  slowly  as  from  a  tongue  striving  for 
calmness.  **  Yery  well ;  1  '11  go,  an'  may 
neither  o'  us  rue  this  dav.  But  I  '11  say 
this " 

*'  Ye  'II  say  nothin'.  Me  solemn  curse 
on  ye  !     Out  ye  go  !  " 

John  stepped  forward. 

"  But  1  will  speak,  father,"  he  said, 
"for  it's  my  right,  and  you're  unjust. 
What  have  I  done  }  Fell  in  love  wi'  a 
girl.  What  do  1  want  ?  C)nly  to  marry  her. 
It 's  true  ye  havi'  an  ould  grudge  against 
her  kind  ;  but  what  harm  did  she  ever  do 
ye  ?  1  wanted  nothin'  o'  ye  only  to  be 
left  alone.  An'  for  that  ve  curse  me  an* 
disown  me  !  Ye  might  ha'  kept  your 
breath  to  cool  your  porridge.  I '  11  leave 
your   house   in    welcome :    an'   may   your 

curses   come    home "     John    stopped 

suddenly.  "  Xo,"  he  went  on,  "  I  '11 
not  sav  it — for  cursin'  is  the  work  o' 
the  devil.  But  as  the  word  comes  so  I 
take  it."  He  held  out  his  hand.  "  (iood- 
bye." 

His  father  turned  away. 
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*'  Ye  won't  shake  hands  ?  Come,  father ; 
an'  may  God  forgive  us !  " 

Hut  the  old  man  said  not  a  word ;  and 
the  next  moment  saw  the  door  closed 
between  father  and  son. 


H. 

fohn  t(K;k  his  coat  from  a  j)ei^  in  the  hall, 
and  without  more  ado  without  a  ^dance 
even  through  the  passage  (hx^r  into  the 
kitchen,  where  all  tearful  stood  a  little 
bare-footed  figure  went  out  through  tht- 
fnmt  door.  ile  was  homeless  now  and 
penniless  ;  the  wiile  world  was  before  him; 
where  should  he  go .-'  lie  lookeil  away 
across  the  tields,  towards  the  place  where 
dwelt  the  maitl  of  his  heart,  the  maiil  for 
whom  he  had  just  foregone  so  much.  Ah! 
over  there  was  a  friend  awaiting  him,  a 
friend  true  as  steel,  whose   own   dear  self 

was  worth   all  else  in  the  world \li 

else  1  Worth  all  that — those  broad  acres 
lying  below  there  rich  in  crop  and  fat 
pasture  ;  the  cattle  feeding  on  the  hills  ; 
the  orchard  over  there  with  the  sunlight 
shimmering  through  the  branches;  the 
garilen  bevontl  the  hedge  big  and  bounti- 
ful ;  the  great  old-fashioned  farm-house  at 
his  back,  with  its  warm  thatch  and  i  linging 
ivy  and  little  low-i«ilcd  rooms?  All  that 
was  his  inlh'rilaiice.  In  ^ighi  of  it  he  had 
been  born  and  reand  :  it  was  his,  every 
acre,  e\er\  >ton('  ot"  ii-  only  lor  Rachel. 
"  Is  >lie  worth  it  ?  "  he  ;isked  hiniM-lt",  as, 
turning,  he  made  straight  ilown  the  lawn, 
and  <oniiiig  prr^eiitlv  to  a  newly  mown 
mead<»w.  tlierr  lluiig  liimselt  on  the  nnA 
gra**s.  '*  Is  she  worth  it  all  r  "  he  repeated 
over  and  o\er.  *' \'es,  \(-<,"  liis  heail 
aIl^wer<'^l,  "  -ln'  is  Worth  it  all,  worth  tin* 
wlmle  w<»rld  lo\()ii,  John  Ilewili.'*.  .  .  Had 
he  don«'  widely  r  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  t'»  ha\f  taken  .Mar\  the  >er\anrs 
advice,  to  lia\i'  ^jioken  lii^  lather 
patiently  and  lairiy.  to  have  thrown  him- 
sell  on  his  l(»rbearan«  «•  and  lorL;i\«'n»-s-.  ; 
at  least  not  -o  eniin-l}  to  hav.-  ruined  hi-- 
chances  r  lie  hatl  aui-i  impulsively, 
ob>tinat(rly ;  Kaehel  w.is  worth  all  the 
world — still  thought  thi-  unronianti<  >on 
of  a  high-handed  father  there  was  nc' 
need  lor  a  man  to  make  a  fool  of  hiniM-h 
for  her  sake.  No,  no  ;  all  that  was  true  ; 
but  what  other  way  was  tlure  r  llail  he 
gone  on  his  bare  knees  to  his  father,  he 
would  oidy  have  been  curseil  all  the  >ooner. 
Ah!  he  knew  that  h«»t-hearted,  stubborn 
old  man  ;  wild  horses  would  not  move 
him  ;  you  might  as  well  call  the  moon 
from  ihv  sky  as  a>k  b'lmes  I  lew  in  to 
change  his  mind.  .  .  .  No,  there  was  no 


other  wav ;  his  bed  was  made  and  he  must 
lie  on  it ;  for  weal  or  woe  the  world  was 
before  him,  empty  of  all  but  his  own  self 
and  that  little  girl  over  there  beyond  the 
hills.  Ah  !  but  she  was  even'thing,  every- 
thing :  a  bonnic  lass,  the  pride  of  his 
heart.  She  was  everj-'thing ;  let  him  go 
seek  comfort  and  encouragement  at  her 
hands. 

With  this  great  yearning  for  sympathy 
close  at  his  heart,  John,  about  nightfiidf^ 
set  out  across  the  Gorteen  country,  and  in 
a  while  came  to  a  thatched  farm-house  set 
low  in  the  hollow  of  the  hills.  A  garden, 
enclosed  by  a  painted  fence,  and  full  (just 
then  in  the  j)eaceful  gloaming)  of  the 
heavy  odours  of  old-fashioned  cottage 
tl()W(Ts,  iay  in  frcmt ;  and  at  the  g^te^ 
soberly  clad  in  a  fresh  j)rint  gown,  stood 
l\a(  hel.  Her  lace  lit  up  at  sound  of  his 
step,  and  at  sight  of  his  wished-for  face ; 
surely  a  boiniie  lass  was  she — bright-eyed, 
rosv-cheeked,  a  blessed  vision,  vou  would 
have  said,  for  any  disccmsolate  lover  cast 
out  into  the  hollow  of  an  empty  world. 

lohn  ijuickened  his  step  along  the  path 
by  the  orchard  hedge,  and,  with  his  hands 
out,  came  >oon  to  the  little  gale  and  his 
sweetheart  standing  there  waiting  for  his 
greeting.  Ah  !  how  glad  he  was  to  see 
her,  to  hear  her  voice  !  Never  before  had 
her  face  shone  out  more  winsome,  or  her 
hand  clasped  his  w  ith  a  warmer  pressure  of 
wilcoine.  I  lis  heart  was  full  of  a  great 
thankfulness  for  Ikt  dear  presence  and 
love.  Ah  !  it  was  great,  great — worth  all 
the  world,  that  moment  there  with  Rachel 
in  his  arms. 

Presently  he  took  her  hand,  led  her  into 
the  orchard,  and  there,  undt-rthe  spreading 
branehes  <»f  an  old  aj)j)le-tree,  sat  down 
besiiN'  her. 

*'  Well,  Kachey,"  saitl  he  all  suddenly, 
"  ii  's  ( (>me  at  last 

*'  What,  |(»lin  r  " 

"The  woril   ti»  go.     Father  an'  mvself 

hatl  a  talk  a  while  ago.  We  — we 'Twas 

an  anL^r\  sec:  e." 

*'  (  »h."  |ohn  !  " 

'•A\.  Kaehry,  me  girl,  the  world's 
before  Us.  1  've  uothiu'  uow  ill  the  world 
but  \oii,  ./'//.»///./;  only  you,  me  girl.  But 
It's  tn««ni:h,  isn't  it,  Kache\  r  V.h?  Isn't 
It  r 

Rachel  dn»|»ped  her"  eyes  and  began 
iwisting  her  ring  round  her  linger.  **  Yes, 
lohn,"  ans\\tTe<I  she,  *'  I  suppose  so.  But 
vou'll  tell  me  about  this  alfair  wi'  vour 
lather  r     Who- -how  did  it  begin.-" 

So  lohn,  without  mentioning  just  then 
the  untortimate  visit  Mrs.  IIoe\  had  paid 
to  \\i>  father  that  morning   a  visit  which^ 
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as  he  well  knew,  Rachel  had  neither 
prompted  nor  encouraged,  but  which  was 
only  the  well-meant  manoeuvre  of  an 
anxious  mother),  and  without  much  ex- 
aggeration— for  John  was  a  modest  man 
and  no  artist  in  the  science  of  words — told 
his  sweetheart  the  storj-  of  his  intcr>'iew 
with  his  father,  its  beginning,  progress, 
disastrous  close. 

**  It  was  to  be,"  said  John,  **  it  was  to 
be.  1  knew  surely  when  Mary — when  I 
set  foot  inside  the  parlour  and  saw  his  face, 
that  it  was  all  over  wi*  me.  It  *s  been 
comin*  for  months ;  didn't  I  tell  him 
months  back,  Rachel,  that  I  wouldn  *t  give 
ye  up  ?  An*  didn  *t  he  know  the  kind  o'  me  ? 
He  was  only  waitin*  to  see  what  I  *d  do ; 
he  wanted  to  be  quit  o*  me.  What  kind  is 
he  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  *s  all  a  mistake  !  "  cried  Rachel ; 
and  John,  not  heeding,  went  on — 

**\Vhat  kind  is  he.?"  asked  he,  and 
spread  his  hands.  **  How  could  he  do 
such  a  thing  ?  His  own  flesh  an*  blood  ! 
Turn  me  out,  fling  me  out,  disown  his  own 
son  !  For  what  ?  Because  I  chose  me 
own  wife  for  myself ;  because  I,  a  grown 
man,  refused  to  do  his  biddin* ;  because 
you  an*  yours  weren't  to  his  likin* !  An* 
to  curse  me !  **  shouted  John,  and  flashed 
into  anger  as  swift  and  hot  as  any  ever 
born  of  James  his  father — *' curse  me,  his 
own    flesh    an*    blood  !     Ah !    may    God 

repay **     Rachel  caught  his  arm  with 

both  hands. 

"  No,  no,  John  !  **  cried  she.  **  No,  no  ! 
I  *m  not  worth  that.'* 

**  But  ye  are,'*  answered  he,  his  wrath 
suddenly  falling,  *'ve  are,  acushla  \  worth 
all  in  the  world.  Never  heed,  my  lass ; 
never  heed  ;  let  the  curses  go  an'  all  else 
with  them.  I  've  got  you,  Rachey.  Eh, 
Rachey  ?  I  've  got  you,  an'  you  've  got 
me,  an'  together  we  '11  face  the  world. 
Won't  we,  deary  ?  Look  at  me,  Rachel ; 
look  at  me.     Ye  do  care  for  me  ?  " 

She  looked  up  frankly  at  him. 

**Ve  needn't  ask  that,  John,"  said  she. 
*'  Ye  know  I  'd  go  to  the  ends  o'  the  earth 
wi'  ve.     Onlv " 

^•'Only  what,  Rachel  ?  " 

Her  eyes  fell  again. 

**  Only  ye  know,  John,  I  don't  like  this 
between  you  an'  your  father.  It 's  wrong — 
oh,  more  than  wrong !  " 

*'  Let  that  go,**  said  John,  and  took  her 
hands  in  his.  *'  Let  that  go  ;  'twas  to  be. 
We  *11  manage,  never  fear.  I  '11  work  the 
hands  off"  me  to  serve  ye ;  we  *11  manage. 
Maybe,  in  a  year  or  two,  I  *d  have  more 
land  an*  better  than  what  *s  gone.'* 

**  Oh,  it  *s  not  that,  John  ;  it  *s  not  that  1 


I  don*t  mind  the  loss,  or  what's  bdbre  us. 

or It's  not  that.    It's  }-oa  being  lent 

away-vsent  away  wi'  a  curse  on  ve ;  it 's 
this  between  you  an'  your  &tner,  an' 
because  I  'm  the  cause  of  it  all  I  Ohai  it  *s 
wrong,  it 's  wrong !  " 

'*  Ah,  whisht,  Rachel ;  whisht,  woman 
dear!  It's  nothin*.  Sure  we'll  all  get 
used  to  it ;  an'  sure  ve  wouldn't  have  had 
me  give  ye  up  .''  Ye  wouldn't  have  me. pat 
father  an'  the  land  an'  the  rest  aU  before 
j'ou  }    Kh,  Rachey  }  " 

**  No,  no  ;  but  it  *s  wrong,  wrong.  John, 
it  mustn't  be ;  it  won't  l>e.  Sooner  than 
have  such  a  thing  on  my  soul,  I'd  go— go, 
an'  never  see  ye  again." 

**  Never  see  me  again  }  "  repeated  John. 
He  caught  h(T  face  l)etween  his  two  hands 
and  turned  it  up  till  it  was  close  to  his. 
*•  What  *s  all  this.  Rachel  }  "  he  asked. 

"  I  mean  it,  John." 

**  Ye  mean  what.^" 

**  I  won*t  come  between  you  an'  your 
father,  John  ;  I  won*t  have  ye  cursed  an' 
turned  out  of  home,  an'  have  you  an* 
yours  made  a  by-word  in  the  country. 
Oh  !  can' I  ye  see  how  foolish,  an'  miserable, 
an*  wicked  it  all  is  }  Can't  ye  see  how 
sorry  ye  would  be  before  long,  an'  how 
angry  ye  would  be  wi*  me,  an'  the  struggle 
we'd  have,  the  miserv " 

John  drew  back  his  hands. 

*'  Ah  !  that 's  it,"  said  he,  and  (as  lovers 
will,  j>articularly  your  hot-headed  kind) 
quickly  changed  from  sweet  to  bitter ; 
**that*s  it!  You're  afraid  to  face  the 
world  wi*  me,  afraid  o*  the  struggle  an* 
the  miserv — that  *s  what  ve  care  for  me  !  " 

**  John,"  siiid  the  girl,  **  don't  be  angry 
wi'  me ;  try  to  see  things  as  I  do.  God 
knows  mv  heart  is  sore,  but — but  what 
can  I  do  '^  \'e  know — ye  know  how  I  care 
for  ye — more  than  heaven  an*  earth.  Ye 
know  the  sorc^  trial  it  is  to  me  to  have  to 
sav  this " 

*'  No,  I  don't,**  cried  John  ;  **  I  know  no 
such  thing.  I've  given  up  all  for  your 
sake.  I  come  to  ye  for  help  an*  comfort — 
an*  ye  turn  from  me  !  '* 

*''l  don't ;  I  don't,  John  !  1  want  ye 
to  do  right  an'  to  do  right  myself.  Oh  ! 
surely,  surely  John  there 's  some  other 
way?  Surely  in  time  your  father  would* 
see  an'  forgive  me,  and  take  the  curse  off 
ye  }  ** 

John  jumj)ed  up,  caught  her  hands,  and 
pulled  her  to  her  feet. 

*'See  here,  Rachel,"  said  he,  "let's 
understand  each  other.  Ye  *ve  heard  what 
I  said,  ye  know  father,  ye  know  me,  an' 
what 's  before  us.  Are  ve  afraid  }  Or  are 
ye  goin*  to  give  me  up  }  " 
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*•  I  can't  do  wrong,  John/' 
**  Answer !     Will  ye  marry  me  or  will  ye 
not  ?  " 

*•  Oh,  John,  I  can't,  I  can't !  " 

He  dropped  her  hands,  turned  and 
looked  out  over  the  hills — the  hills  which 
but  a  few  hours  before  had  shone  so  hope- 
fully, and  which  now  lay  black  beneath 
the  hopeless  night.  Just  to  think  of  it ! 
Over  there  a  lost  inheritance ;  at  his 
back  a  faithless,  heartless  sweetheart ; 
there,  under  the  pitiless  sky,  himself, 
homeless  and  friendless  !  And  that  was 
the  end !  Good  God  !  Again  he  turned 
and  stretched  out  his  arms. 

•*  I  give  ye  one  more  chance,"  he  cried. 
**  Rachel  Hoey,  as  I  am,  will  yc  imirry 
me  .'' 

There  came  back  no  answer  except  the 
sound  of  a  broken  sob ;  and  mastered  by 
black  anger,  John  flung  the  reins  to  his 
tongue.  This  was  the  end  of  all.  So 
much  for  woman's  word  and  vows  !  Oh  ! 
but  it  had  long  been  coming.  She  never 
cared  for  him.  She  had  long  wished  to 
give  him  the  go-by.  There  was  someone 
else — someone  who  wasn't  an  outcast  and 
a  beggar.  Did  he  not  see  it  ?  Who  had 
sent  her  mother  to  anger  his  father  and 
bring  things  to  a  climax  ?  Ah,  ah,  let  her 
whisht ! 

**  Ye  needn't  talk,"  cried  John,  this 
angry,  foolish  John,  '*  I  know  ye  sent 
her.  Ye  want  me  to  go.  This  is  your 
chance  !  Well,  I  '11  oblige  ye.  From  this 
night  ye  see  my  face  no  more.  Ye  hear 
that  .'^  An'  yoti'z'f  done  it,  Rachel  Iloey, 
mind  ve.  i)f  your  own  will  ve  've  done  it. 
Ah !  the  fool  I  was  to  trust  your  false, 
fickle  face!  May  God  forgive  yc — may 
God  forgive  ye  !  " 

And  with  that  John  turned,  and  closing 
his  ears  to  the  pitiful  cry  which  came  to 
him  from  the  lovers'  seat  beneath  tiie  old 
apple-tree  :  *'  Oh,  John,  John,  come  back, 
come  back  !  "  went  out  wrath  fully  into  the 
night. 


IIL 

For  long,  in  that  night  of  misfortune,  John 
wandered  aimlessly  through  the  silent 
fields  ;  now  cursing  his  fate,  now  muttering 
dark  vows  of  vengeance,  now,  as  the  mon- 
strous demon  of  his  anger  tore  at  his 
breast,  shouting  fiercely  and  shaking  his 
clenched  hands  at  the  solemn  stars.  At 
last,  near  the  time  of  dawn,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  yard  of  his  father's  house. 

For  a  moment  his  anger  went.  How 
came  he  there  ?  he  thought.  He  had  no 
right  now  to  a  stone  beneath  his  shoe  in 


that  yard ;  what  devil  of  torture  had  led 
his  feet  thither  ?  With  an  oath,  he  turned 
and  slowly  went  down  the  lane  towards  the 
road  ;  then,  at  the  gate,  remembering  that 
at  least  he  had  a  right  to  his  own,  he  wheeled 
suddenly  back,  boldly  crossed  the  yard, 
and  lifted  the  latch  of  the  kitchen  door. 

Much  to  his  surprise  the  door  yielded. 
Yery  cautiously  (for  all  his  angry  bold- 
ness) John  stepped  on  tip-toe  into  the 
kitchen.  Not  a  sound  was  there  ;  not  a 
sound  as  he  opened  the  passage-door  and 
slipped  up  the  stairs.  Oh  !  home  of  John 
Hewitt's  childhood,  thus  to  have  him  enter 
you  and,  like  a  thief,  go  slinking  for  his 
own  !  You  were  born  there,  John  ;  there 
your  mother  died  ;  there  your  father  sleeps 
whose  face  you  have  vowed  never  more  to 
see  ;  through  the  long  days  of  your  youth 
and  early  manhood  it  sheltered  you ;  now, 
like  a  thief,  you  glide  through  it ;  and  only 
that  little  despised  Mary  up  there  in  her 
bare  attic  has  ear  or  care  for  you  !  And  it 
is  all  for  the  sake  of  a  maiden — a  maiden 
who  has  turned  from  you,  my  poor  angry 
outcast ! 

Once  in  his  room,  John  quickly  changed 
his  clothes,  took  his  little  store  of  money 
from  a  drawer,  and  noiselessly  (for  all  his 
anger  and  bravery)  started  downstairs.  On 
the  landing  he  passed  his  father's  door ;  it 
was  open,  and  he  peeped  into  the  room. 
The  dawn  had  come  pale  and  ghostly : 
there  on  his  bed  his  father  lay  asleep.  He 
could  see  the  old  white  head  ;  the  texts  on 
the  wall ;  the  open  Bible  on  the  dressing- 
table  with  the  spectacles  lying  across  the 
leaves ;  the  shelf  in  the  corner  with  its 
scanty  stock  of  books  and  long  rows  of 
medicine-bottles.  The  demon  plunged 
in  John's  breast.  How  could  his  father 
sleep  there  so  calmly  and  his  own  son  an 
outcast  in  the  world — a  friendless,  angr}' 
outcast,  obliged  to  sneak  like  a  thief  in 
search  of  his  own !  Oh,  it  was  damnable  ! 
On  tip-toe  John  entered.  Black  anger 
was  on  his  soul  ;  the  demon  was  shouting 
**  Yengeance  !  "  'I'here — there,  snug  and 
asleep,  lay  the  cause  of  all  his  trouble. 
'*  \'engeance  !  Yengeance  !  "  cried  the 
demon.  "  Xow  is  your  lime  !  A  sudden 
blow — a  sudden,  swift  blow " 

The  first  ray  of  sunlight  shot  across  the 
dark  counterpane  and  turnetl  to  the  colour 
of  blood  there  before  the  young  man's 
eyes.  Blood  !  Murdtr !  The  wort!  was 
blazoned  all  round  the  room.  His  hands 
flashed  red  before  his  face.  With  a  crv  as 
of  a  stricken  animal,  he  turned  swiftly,  ran 
down  and  out  of  the  house. 

And  soon  after,  a  little  black  figure  also 
went  out  and  followed  in  his  footste^^s. 
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Hardly  knowing  whither  he  went,  and 
not  much  caring,  John  made  across  the 
fields,  and  before  long  struck  the  Bunn 
Road.  The  sun  was  risen  ;  its  strong  fresh 
rays  smote  him  with  utter  weariness.  Pre- 
sently he  broke  through  a  hedge,  stretched 
himself  in  the  shade  of  a  havcock,  and 
soon  was  fast  asleep.  And  close  by, 
that  little  figure  in  black  watched  and 
waited. 

About  midday  John  woke,  sat  awhile  in 
deep  thought  (thinking  no  doubt,  though 
as  vet  with  no  verv  lively  horror,  of  that 
horrible  temptation  which  but  a  few  hours 
before  had  come  to  him),  at  last  rose,  and 
once  more  took  to  the  roatl.  He  was 
hungry  ami  weary ;  the  day  was  bright 
and  gnicious,  but  left  him  spiritless ;  in 
his  breast  anger  was  already  well  -  nigh 
dispossession  before  the  stress  of  a  fine 
spirit  of  utter  recklessness.  An  hour  or  two 
brought  him  to  Bunn  town  climbing  white 
and  straggling  up  from  the  tumbling  river  ; 
and  there  quickly  he  sought  meat  and 
drink. 

At  that  time  a  disastrous  war  was  drain- 
ing these  islands  of  their  manhood  ;  antl 
through  most  of  our  towns  ■ihrougli  those, 
at  all  events,  which,  like  Bunn,  boasteil 
barracks  among  tlu'ir  j)ublic  buildings;  re- 
cruiting sergeants  stalked  proudly  in  scarlet 
and   ribbons.     That   dav  the  (luick  cvi?  (»f 

■r  1  ^ 

the  Bunn  sergeant,  as  he  sat  in  the  bar- 
parlour  of  tlie  Diamond  Hotel,  winding 
his  silver  tongue  into  the  dull  ear  of  a 
gaj)ing  yokel,  fell  upon  our  (»uicast  sitting 
forl(»rn  over  his  meal  in  the  corner.  Here 
was  his  man,  thought  lie  ;  and  soon,  having 
hooked  his  innocent,  he  was  busy  sj>reading 
the  roll  of  glory  before  the  listless  eyes 
of  John.  Ah!  the  armv  was  the  place 
for  your  strong,  clever  fellow — ab<»ve  all  for 
the  well-educated,  handsome  giant  that 
John  showed  himself  to  be  ;  nowhere  was 
proniotit)n  (juicker  or  surer:  the  life  was 
noble,  healthy,  manly  ;  the  girls  ran  wild 
after  vou. 

**  I  say,  Ser.y:eant,"  John  broke  in, 
"leave  the  girls  alone,  me  son.  \'e '11 
not  teinj)t  me  wi'  them.  Damn  them ! 
say   I ." 

The  sergeant  looked  hard  at  the  young 
man,  then  winked  knowingly,  called  for 
more  drink,  and  went  on  with  hi>  >kilful 
tappings  on  the  drum  (»f  Fann-.  Ah  I  the 
sjMirt  soldiers  had,  the  free  antl  easy  life — 
no  tn)ubles,  no  cares,  plenty  of  food 
and  drink,  plenty  of  devilment  *,  and  at 
the  end  a  glorious  return  to  friends  and 
iiome ! 

**  Never  heed  that  either.  Sergeant,"  said 
John.  ••  There  *s  no  home  for  me  now,  nor 


friends.  I  'm  done  wi'  them  all,  damn  'em  I 
one  an'  all.  Divil  cares !  Out  wi'  your 
shillin*,  me  son,  an*  pass  the  liquor." 

So  John  took  the  shilling ;  and  at  sight 
of  it  lying  bright  in  his  palm  an  idea 
came  to  him — a  brilliant  idea,  he  was  sure 
(as,  indeed,  it  was  bound  to  be,  being 
bom  of  anger  and  recklessness  and  the 
fumes  of  recruiting  whisky) ;  one  which 
made  him  slap  his  leg  and  laugh  loud,  and 
vow  that  the  anny  was  soon  to  receive  a 
thundering  comical  dog. 

**Kasy  a  while.  Sergeant,"  said  he; 
**  take  another  glass  till  I  write  a  scrape. 
Hi,  there !  more  drink,  an'  that  paper  an* 
ink  as  fast  as  ye  can.  Now  easy.  Sergeant ; 
easv !  I  Ml  not  be  a  tick,  for  the  words 
are  on  the  tip  o'  me  tongue.  Whisht  now, 
an'  don't  spoil  sj)ort,"  said  John,  as, 
spreading  his  elbows  and  calling  to  his 
face  a  smile  of  supreme  satisfaction,  he 
began  a  letter  ;  presently  finished  it, 
ami  with  the  shilling  enclosed  it  in  an 
enveloj)e. 

'*  Now,  Sergeant,"  said  he,  and  set  a 
great  tlourish  beneath  the  superscription  on 
the  c(ner  ;  '*  now,  me  son,  I  'm  ready.  Ye 
set.'  that  letter  }  Well,  that 's  the  finest 
joke  I  ever  made — the  very  finest."  (God 
forgive  him,  how  often  aftenvards,  when 
lying  weary  and  home-sick  under  foreign 
skies,  did  he  think  with  wondering  shame 
of  that  heartless  joke  ! )  **  iNIan  !  when  that 
comes  to  the  right  place  it'll  make  the 
man  dance  with  rage — ay,  and  ser\-e  him 
right  for  what  he  's  ilone  to  me.  Ay,  ay  ! 
Och,  och  !  but  Irishmen  are  the  play-boys, 
full  i)  fun  they  are.  No  more  drink  ? 
Come  on  ;  just  one !  Well,  well,  then,  off 
we  go — off  for  death  or  glory." 

So  the  two  swaggered  out;  and  half-way 
down  Main  Street,  just  as  John  was  turn- 
ing into  the  j)ost-onice,  a  little  figure  in 
black  ran  from  a  shop  door  and  caught 
him  by  the  sleeve. 

**  Aw,  Sur,  Sur,**  said  ^Nlary  the  servant, 
**  ye  haven't  clone  it .-'  Ve  haven't  'listed  ? 
Och,  don't  say  it!  It  *11  brek  mc» — 
me ( )ch,  no  !  " 

The  sergeant  laughed  knowingly  and 
turned  awav.  The  same  old  slorv,  thought 
he. 

'*  Ay,  Mary,"  answered  John,  **  I  'm 
ofl*— olVto  the  wars,  me  girl.  The  morrow 
or  next  dav  '11  see  me  in  scarlet  red.  But 
what  l)rinL^s  vou  here,  Marv.''" 

.Mary's  eyes  fell. 

**  Ah,"  said  she,  "  I — I — master  sent  me 
a  message.  Ah  !  no,  Sur,"  she  went  on, 
**  don't  g(j.  The  master  '11  forgive  ye. 
Come  back,  Mr.  John.  Ah  do,  Sur,  for 
(iod's  sake ! " 
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John  laughed  down  at  the  serious  little 
freckled  face. 

'■  No,  no,"  said  he  ;  "  there's  no  forgive- 
ness for  me  now.  an'  I  want  none.  Good- 
bye Mar)',  an' — look  here,  take  this  letter 
to  father.  Just  give  it  to  him  an'  say 
noihin'.  Good-bye,  Mar)- ;  safe  home  an' 
God  be  with  ye  ! ' 

"Ah,  no,  no,  Sur!  Ah  no,  no  !  I  can't 
bear  it.  Ah.  God  ha'  mercy!  He's  gone, 
he's  gone,  an'  niver,  njver  will  I  see  his 


So  this  was  John's  sweetheart  I  this  was 
the  girl  who  had  made  him  curse  John,  and 
disown  him,  and  turn  him  out  of  doors! 
A   bonnie   lass   she   was,  too ;   a   bonnie 

lass.  .  .  , 

"John?"  he  answered.  "John?  I 
dunno  where  he  is  —  I  haven't  seen 
him  since  yesterday.      Haven't    you,  my 

"  Yes,  yes.  but  he  left  me — went  away  in 


face  again!     Ah 

come  back  to  me. 

But  John  went 

Mr.   lohn, 
come  hack 
on  up  liar 

Mr.   John, 
ack  Hill  on 

his  way  to  glory. 

Some  time  that  same  day  a  tax-cart, 
driven  by  an  old  man,  as  it  turned  off  into 
the  Bunn  Road,  was  met  by  a  young  girl. 
She  snatched  at  the  reins. 

"  Mr.  Hewitt,"  said  she,  "  I  want  John. 
Where  is  he  ? " 

The  old  man  looked  down  into  the  girl's 
pitiful  &ce,  all  pale  and  worn  with  weeping. 


again.  Oh,  Sir,  Sir!  wliat  has  come 
to  him  .-" 

The  old  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
turned  awav  his  face. 

"God  kn.iws,  lass!"  he  said.  "God 
knows ! "  and  once  again,  for  the  hundredth 
time  that  morning,  there  flashed  before 
his  eyes  the  picture  of  John  as  in  a  dream 
at  daybreak  that  morning  he  had  seen  him, 
holding  out  his  arms  and  begging  for 
forgiveness,  begging  that  the  curse  might 
be  taken  off  his  head  and  that  he  might 
be  given  shelter  in  his  own  home ;  the.^. 
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with  a  great  cry,  turning  away,  and  with 
his  face  in  his  hands  going  out  through  the 
open  door.  Yes,  Cod  knew;  and  God 
had  sent  that  dream  to  warn  him  of  his 
sins ;  and  now — now  was  God's  swift 
justice  about  to  show  him  that  repentance 
had  come  all  too  lale  ?  He  turned  his 
face  again,  and  looked  down  at  Rachel. 
"Come,  lass,"  said  he,  "jump  up.  I 
dunno  where  John  is;  but  jump  up,  maybe 
we  "d  both  find  him." 

So  these  two,  John's  father  and  his  sweet- 
heart, ■  drove  on  together  towards  Rimn 
town,  and  half-way  there  -Mary  the  servant 
stopped  them,  and  delivered  John's 
letter. 

Very  deiiberatel}- — for  there  was  some- 
thing like  dread  on  his  heart — the  old  man 
put  down  the  n:ins  and  tore  open  the 
envelope.  A  coin  dropped  out,  jingled 
on  the  hottom  of  the  cart,  rolled  out  upon 
the  road,  and  was  picked  up  by  Mary  the 


.Slowiv    the    old 


.    the 


without  a  word  handed   it  to 


Dear  Sir  (she  read), — Sefort  you  kicked 
me  Mil  of  your  house  you  sttionjitu  would  emt 
ni(  off  with  a  shilling.  As  I  know  you  would 
begrudge  me  even  thai,  and  as  I  have  no  wish 
to  be  beholden  to  you  for  anything,  I  herrwith 
enclose  twelve  pence  sterling,  being  the  amouni 
trhichyou  have  decided  to  leajv  me  under  Ihe 
terms  nf  your  new  will,  f  may  add  thai  Ihe 
money  has  just  been  handed  lo  me  by  on* 
Giorge  JJivwn,  recruiting  sergeant  of  one  of 
Her  Majesh's  Regiments  of  Fool. — yburs, 
fuhn  Meui'tt. 

P.S.—l'ou  mil  na<er  see  my  face  again. 

face    again !  "   cried 


"  Xei 
Rachel. 


"  Nevei 
see    his    face    again ! 


cried 

that 

Niver  see  his  face 


-Mar;-   the    servant, 
what  Mr.  John 
again!" 

l"h<^  oUI  man  picked  up  the  reins  and 
turned  for  home. 

"Never  see    his  face  again?"    he  re- 
peated.    "  Never  sec  his  face  again  }" 

.\n<.\    ihcy   never  did  ;  for  in    the  wars 
John's  portion  was  not  glory. 
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liv   JOHN     FOSTKR     MiASKK. 


PhiRp 


^  OJIE  people  in  EiiglamI  think  t!ia 
Ambassadors  are  useless,"  said  Si 
Philtp  CurrJe  to  me  one  evening  in  hi; 
study  at  the  British  I'lmbassy,  Constan 
tiiiople.  "  I  have 
heard  it  argued,"  he 
added,  "  that  Con- 
suls could  do  the 
work  equally  ivell, 
that  they  coul.l 
communicate  what 
they  learEi  in  a 
foreign  country  to 
I  heir  Government, 
which  would  con- 
sider the  matter, 
come  to  a  decision, 
and  send  it  in  a 
letter,  and  so  there 
would  be  an  end  to 
the  whole  business 
without  any  diplo- 
macy at  all.  Ijut 
folks  who  talk  iike 
ihat  fail  to  under- 
s'and  the  real  duties 
of  a  diplomat." 

•'The  real   duties 
1  would  take  to  be 

diplomacv,"  1  vcn-  l^,,,-  jikkif 

tured,  "ailhough  the 
word  is  capable  of  sevi-ral  (■iMj>iriiLiiuT[-." 

"Ves,"  replied  liis  KxeellLiiLy ;  -but 
diplomacy  is  nut  to  be  taken  as  merely 
aQOther  name  for  inlriguin;,'.  fur  attempt- 
ing to  gain  advaniagi-s  by  Limning  ;ind 
far-reachini;.  An  Aiii!)assailor  is  t  lu- 
re presentativc  of  his  (ioM-rnment,  uhjih 
has  a  great  deal  of  busi^e^s  lo  tran>aet 
with  other  (ii.vernments.  And  ju>t  as  in 
a  dispute  betwei-n  two  (inns  a  settlement 
can  far  better  be  itrrived  at  by  a  dial 
between  representatives  of  different  inter- 
ests than  by  correspondence — which  is 
generally  frigid  and  formal — so  an  Amiias- 
aador,  being  i)crsonally  actjuaintcd   with 

No.  iji.     May  iSgb 


reign  at  whose  Court  he  rcpre- 
s  own  sovereign,  and  knowing 
me  intimacy  the  country  and 
LTnment,  can  bring  a  personal 
inHucnce  to  bear  to 
smooth  down  little 
troubles  and  keep 
the  relationship  be- 


■  Thei 


do 


not  believe  that  r 
Ambassador  should 
devote  his  energies 
to  making  a  stir  in 
the  world  bj-  achiev- 
i  n  g  diplomatic 
triumphs  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own 
country  and  the 
lespoiling     of    an- 


other 


c-nainlv    do 

t,"said  Sir  Philip. 

■•  IJut  rather  that 

should    be    like 

little    bov  —  seen 


■■  We 


K.I  he; 


I 


hardlv  «..  s<.  far  as 
llial."  hr  lau-lud,  -  hm  i  dn  think  thai  an 
Ambassador  serves  lii-  sovereign  and  his 
Covernmenl  far  brtur  bv  keejiing  on 
friendly  UTius  «  ith  (ii.-  (nun  hi-  is  visiting 
■Is  and 


ruling 


I  he 


-llier. 


Ol 


,\ml)a.-.sa.li>r,  ;t>  representing 


.  lake 


lo  be  unshakable  ill  his  dem, 

I  was  sorclv  tempted  to  (]Ucslion  the 
Ambassador  about  ltrilain"s  relationship 
with  Turkev  with  reference  to  Armenia, 
but  1  forbore,  because  we  agreed  ai  t!ie  <)ui- 
set  that  politics  shouW  \\m\  Xi-i  'i\'s'c\i.-i'iM^ 
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between  us.  An  Ambassador  always  knows 
so  much  and  says  so  little  that  one  cannot 
help  regarding  him  with  a  feeling  of 
perplexed  curiosity. 

Sir  Philip  Carrie  is  eminently  qualified 
for  the  high  position  he  holds.  There  is 
no  ambassadorial  post  so  interesting  anil  yet 
so  responsible  as  that  at  Constantinople. 
The  Turks  are  Eastern  in  custom  and  in 
thought.  They  do  things  differently  from 
the  way  they  are  done  by  Western  nations. 
The  Turk,  be  he  a  cigarette-dealer  or  a 
high  dignitary  at  the  Sublime  Porte, 
spends  his  whole  life  in  diplomacy.  The 
circuitous  route  is  always  his  route. 
Therefore,  one  can  understand  the  delicate 
tact  necessar\'  on  the  part  of  the  re[)re- 
sentative  of  the  Government  of  Britain, 
which  does  not  always  manage  to  sec 
eye  to  eye  with  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Sultan.  Sir  Philip  Currie,  who  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  dealing  with  Eastern 
questions,  is  a  tall,  well- built,  courteous 
man,  always  ready  to  talk  about  his  flower- 
beds and  horses,  though  he  hesitates  at 
politics.  His  hair  is  grey,  but  about  his 
countenance  there  is  an  air  of  kindliness, 
which  gains  the  confidence  of  whomsoever 
he  is  addressing.  All  his  life  has  been  spent 
in  connection  with  the  Foreign  Office.  As 
long  ago  as  April  in  the  year  1854  he  was 
appointed  a  clerk  on  probation,  and  a 
month  or  so  later  was  installed  as  a 
junior  clerk.  He  soon  had  opportu- 
nities of  showinff  his  abilities.  He  be- 
came  temporarily  attached  to  the  Lega- 
tion at  St.  Petersburg,  and  after  he  had 
accompanied  Lord  Wodehouse  (now  the 
I\arl  of  Kimbcrley)  on  a  special  mission  to 
the  King  of  Denmark,  he  was  made  a 
secretary'  in  the  diplomatic  service.  From 
1867,  when  he  assisted  Mr.  Julian  F^ane 
as  protocolist  at  the  conference  held  in 
London  on  the  affairs  of  Luxemburg,  till 
twenty  -  two  years  later,  when  he  was 
appointed  permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Afl!airs,  Sir  Philip  Currie 
had  many  important  duties.  For  two  years 
he  was  i)rivate  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisburv.  He  was  one  of  the  secretaries 
at  the  famous  Jk^rlin  Conference,  and 
assisted  at  the  investiture  of  Alfonso  XII. 
of  Spain  with  the  Order  of  the  (barter  in 
1881.  After  he  became  Under-Secretary 
of  the  Foreign  Office  Sir  Philip  was  one  of 
the  British  delegates  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  question  of  the  boundary  between 
tke  Netherland  territories  in  Borneo  and 
those  under  British  protection.  It  was  a 
high  but  worthily  deserved  honour  that 
was  conferred  upon  him  at  the  beginning 
of  1894,  when  he  was  appointed  British 


Ambassador  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  He  told 
me  it  was  the  one  ambassadorial  post  he 
would  have  chosen,  next  to  Paris ;  for 
Flastern  pc^litics  had  always  a  fascination 
for  him. 

The  studv  in  which  I  had  a  chat  with 
the  Ambassador  is  a  pleasant,  cosy  room, 
done  in  brown  morocco,  w  hile  the  floor  is 
covered  with  a  thick  Turkish  carpet.     Sir 
Philip's  table  is  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
so  that  when  at  work  he  sits  with  his  back 
to  the  window.     When   I   was   with  him 
there  were  only  a  few  arranged  sheets  of 
foolscap  on  the  desk,  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  miniature  lift  by  which  papers  are  sent 
up   to   him  from  the  clerks  in  the  room 
below,    there    was    nothing    to    indicate 
while   talking  to  this   amiable,  courteous 
man,  in  a  tweed  suit  and  with  carefully 
arranged  rose  in  his  button-hole,  that  1 
was  in  a  [)lace  where  the  Ambassadors  of 
all   the  (ireat  Powers  frequently  meet  to 
discuss   grave   matters  of  State.     One  of 
the  pictures  on  the  wall  to  which  the  eye 
wanders   is   that   of   a    handsome  young 
lady.     It  represents  Lady  Currie  as  a  girl, 
and  her  Ladyship  in  these  later  years  has 
lost  nothing  of  the  charm  depicted  in  the 
sketch  which  is  ever  close  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor.    There  is  an  interesting  woodcut  of 
the  Sultan  Ibrahim,  as  well  as  engravings 
of  Mirabeau  and  Charles  Fox.      One  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Granby's  characteristic 
sketches  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  hangs 
close  to  a  curious  old  ..^.ap  of  the  Ottoman 
I'.mpire  a  couple  of  centuries  or  so  ago. 
Notions  of  distance  were  somewhat  hazy 
in  those  days,  and,  of  course,  the  countries 
are  in  strange  disproportion  to  one  another. 
The  volumes  on  the  bookshelves  are  mis- 
cellaneous.    There  are  political  works,  but 
bv  their  side  I  saw  the  reminiscences  of 
that  jovial   old   turfite,    Sir  John   Astley, 
while    a    book    dealing    with    what    can 
be  grown    in    an   English  flower  garden 
was    wedged    between  the    **  Reports    of 
Secretaries    of    Embassies"   and    Thiers' 
liisiory. 

"  Vou  know,**  I  said  to  his  E.xcellency, 
"that  the  popular  idea  is  that  the  Sultan 
spends  a  life  of  luxurious  ease.  But  I 
suppose  that,  like  many  other  popular 
ideas,  it  is  erroneous." 

"  Quite,"  was  the  emphatic  reply  of  the 
Ambassador.  **  The  Sultan  is  an  extremly 
hard-working  man.  Not  only  does  he  per- 
sonallv  take  an  interest  in  everv  matter  of 
State,  but  he  is  often  occupied  far  into  the 
night  with  his  Ministers." 

•*  When  the  Sultan  desires  an  audience 
with  you,  do  you  converse  together  in 
French  }  "  I  asked. 
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"  No.  The  Sultan  does  not  speak 
French — at  least,  he  does  not  in  the 
presence  of  Europeans,  The  Grand  Vizier 
usually  acts  as  interpreter,  but  the  present 
Grand  Vizier  speaks  no  more  French  than 
his  master,  so  that  when  I  see  the  Sultan 
I  am  accompanied  bj-  the  chief  dragoman 
attached  to  the  Embassy — Mr.  Block — and 
theconversation  is  conducted  through  him." 

"  Does  not  the  Sultan  have  an  interpreter 
of  his  own  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  Munir  Pasha,  who  is  also 


charming.     The  only  drawback  is  that  it 
is  rather  enen'ating,  and  after  one  has  . 
stayed  here  for  some  time  one  becomes 
conscious  of  a  loss  of  energy." 

"Anyway,  there  is  plenty  of  beautiful 
scenery,  and  even  the  Thames  can  hardly 
give  anything  better  than  Therapia  up  the 
Bosphorus,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  that  is  so.  I  am  very  fond  of 
horse  exercise,  and  manj  an  afternoon  I 
have  a  gallop  over  the  htUs,  which  are  full 
of    charm.      And   as  you  say,  Therapia, 


Grand     Master    of    the 
always  present." 

"  When  doi's  the  Sultan  receive  the 
Ambassadors  ? " 

"There  is  no  fixed  time,  but,  as  a  ntle, 
his  Majesty  receixes  them  after  he  has 
attended  the  Selamik  on  Friday." 

"  Tell  me,  your  Excellency,  whether  life 
out  hero  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus 
is,  all  things  considered,  as  pleasant  as  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames." 

"Well."  replied  Sir  Philip,  "life  in 
Turkey  is  in  many  ways  \'ery  agreeable. 
As  you  know,  there  is  much  more  rust 
than  can  be  secured  in  the  bustle  and 
hurry  of  honclon  life.  The  feeling  of 
tranquillity  is  delightful,  and  the  climate  is 


uhere  my  summer  residence  is  situated,  is 
exceedingly  fine." 

We  next  fell  to  talking  of  (lowers,  and 
the  Ambassador  told  mc,  with  a  good  deal 
of  pride,  that  during  his  stav  at  the  Embassy 
he  had  done  all  he  could  to  make  the 
garden — which  has  a  lovely  outlook  over 
the  Golden  Horn  towards  the  domes  and 
minarets  in  old  Stamboul — a  place  of 
pleasure  and  ilelight.  The  Embassy  itself, 
though  a  bold,  massive  structure,  is  by  no 
means  so  impo.sing  as  some  of  the  other 
Embassies  in  Constantinople.  The  first 
British  Embassy  was  at  Rapamat,  by  Pera. 
But  in  1811  the  Turks,  being  gratified  by 
the  way  the  British  treated  \.'cve,'ct'CT*>^N^ 
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site,   on   which 

building.      This 

hitrned    down    in    1831,  and    the  pn-sent 

Embassv,  from  plans  bv  Sir  Charles  Ham; 

was  finished  in  1 844.     It  is  a  rc|>lii'a  of  tlic 


n-.sidontvs  fur  hiaiin;;  ihr  |>lacc,  and  close 
hy  is  a  stoni-  va>r  witli  I'an'in};  brought 
from  .\lh('iis.  With  tlic  ]it:in:s  and  these 
ilitiiruiidns  the  tfiimyanl  is  a  (.harminff 
Iilatv,  and  <|iiiti.-  siiiial/li-  furthi,-  purpose  to 


Farncse  Palace 

at   Rom 

e  in  all  respects. 

with  the  oxcfpl 

on  that 

the  iipper-slorcy 

windows  aro  siiiiare  insl 

ad  of  round,     ll 

had  the  misfortu 

ne  of  l> 

■inft  partly  gutted 

Despite  iis  ri,^ 

id  and  ; 

iistere  appearance 

from  iho  oulsidi 

one  lui 

i.iilv  to  fi.'t  within 

the  hn;je  doors 

.  find  1 

at  the  Kmbassvis 

an  e.xr.-e.linKly 

oinforti 

de  home,  ami  that 

everylliinR  has  1 

and  jileasant.     ' 

ei-n  di.i 
'h.Te  is 

■l')makeitl)rislit 
L  large  covred-ilL 
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s  a  mass  of  foliage. 
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Orienlnl  earpris 

A  cur 

oiisly  worked  -dd 

so  (h( 


of   l...uisXl\-. 


end, 


ich  side  i 


iHi  stan.is  at  one 
s  a  sedan  ehair. 
There  are  a  euuple  of  gigantic  Persian 
candlesticks,  interesting  because  of  the 
elaborate  workmanshiii,  battle  scenes  and 
scenes  of  the  chase,  and  unintelligible 
inscriptions  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
covering  the  whole  of  ibeni.  In  the  centre 
of  the  yard  is  a  polisbeil  brass  mangal, 
such   as   is   used    iti  in(,  t    large  'J'ltrkish 


icli  1  -iidy  Currie  some!  itnes  jjuts  it.of  dis- 
1 1  her  friends  in  the  afternoon. 
■marble  staircase  is  of  exceedingly 
■  ■rkmanship.  The  tnarble  is  white 
with  jianels  of  green-and-red  marl, 
t  the  i-lfeel — comlitned  with  the  rich 
/ts  and  the  llowers  biniched  at  the 
turn  in  the  stairs— is  one  suggestive  almost 
of  tnagniticence.  At  the  top  of  the  steps 
I  wastnet  by  a  beiievolent-looking  little 
chap,  wiiii  jumped  about  in  ecstasy  and 
.showed  mehow  clever  he  «as  bv 'being 
able  to  stand  still,  wink  inlcIHgen'llv,  ami 
pretend  to  smoke  a  cigaretie.  This  was 
liu//,  the  Kiidiassv  d.ig,  the  ibum  of  the 
wiiole  di]ilomaiic  eircle  111  l.'oiistantinoplc, 
and  the  special  favourite  of  l.adv  Ourrie, 
to  whom  he  was  sent  as  a  i.rcM-iu  by  Sir 
Nicholas  (I'loiior,  liie  llritisli  reprcsont- 
tilive  at  I'ekin.  Huzz,  who  got  his  name 
from  the  humming  sound  he'makes  while 
chmbing  over  the  shoulders  of  his  friends, 
is  a  ptig  born  in  the  TaltLce  at  I'ekin,  and 
ho  sometimes  looks  serious  enough  to 
have  been  intended  for  a  Jlisbop. 
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The  Embassy  is  not  only  a  residence  for 
Sir  Philip  and  Lady  Currie.  bui  all  the 
■diplomatic  business  is  conducted  under 
the  same  roof.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
wandering  through  the  various  rooms  and 
■offices,  saw  the  dragomans  busily  engaged 
in  translating  documents,  and  spent  some 
time  in  ivhat  is  called  the  Chancery,  and 
"where  the  secretaries  appeared  to  betaking 
Jife  as  easy  as  any  Oriental  might  desire. 
About  the  wall  I  noticed  photographs  of 
former  Ambassadors — Lord  Dufferin,  Mr. 
Goschen,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclifle,  and 
■others.  Over  the  mantelpiece  hangs  a 
■coloured  print  of  no  great  intrinsic  merit, 
but  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  repre- 
sents the  reception  of  Viscount  Strang- 
ford— British  Ambassador  to  the  Sublime 
Porte— by  the  Sultan  in  i8zi.  There 
is  a  room  leading  out  of  the  Chancery 
packed  with  volumes  of  State  papers, 
which,  were  they  made  known  to  the  public, 
would  no  doubt  prove  interesting  reading. 
Thepapers.which  go  back  fifty  years — those 
of  an  earlier  date  resting  in  the  archives 
of  the  Foreign  Office  at  home — are  all 
arranged,  so  that  without  trouble  ail  the 
j)apers  dealing  with  Sjria  oi 


"  The  Turks,"  he  said,  "  mix  i-ery  little 
with  European  society.  You  might  think 
that  European  influence  would  in  time 
break  down  the  barrier  there  is  between 
the  two  peoples.  But  all  indications 
are  the  other  way,  and  the  Turk  has 
now  less  to  do  with  Europeans  than 
formerly.  They  are  not  encouraged  to  do 
so  by  the  Sultan  ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  I 
am  misrepresenting  his  Majesty  when  I 
say  that  he  discourages  it." 

•'  But  is  there  not  a  movement  amongst 
what  are  knonn  as  the  younger  Turks  to 
adapt  themselves  to  European  irajs,  both 
in  government  and  customs  .-  " 

Perhaps  the  question  was  more  search- 
ing than  I  had  any  right  to  put  to  an 
Ambassa<lor,  "  I  have  heard  of  something 
of  the  kind."  was  the  cautious  reply  1 
received,  and  I  did  not  press  the  point, 

\\c  next  fell  to  discussing  books,  and 
Sir  Philip,  with  a  mild  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  lamented  that  culture  was  not 
a  strong  point  with  Turkey.  He  told  me 
that  the  relations  between  the  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  was  one  of  friendli- 
ness and  cordiality,  but  Mas  afraid  they 
must  altogctlier  often  cause  annoj'aiicc  to 


lii 

J 

|iifiiTfTn 

«•-<.  A*&^ 
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any    other   country   within    the    (Htoman 
Empire-  may  be  reached  immediately. 

During  our  chat  I  asked  the  -■Embassador 
what  he  took  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the 
Turks  towards  the  people  of  \\'cstcrn 
;  nations. 


the  Sullan,  who  probably  wishes  he  could 
renew  the  practice  of  his  ancestors  and 
lock  up  the  Ambassadors  in  The  Seven 
Towers  while  he  went  to  war  wilh  their 
masters.     In   words  tit  ^ktowv  ■^\-tos«,  '^"<s> 
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and  assistants  at  the  Embassy.  "  I  am 
proud  of  them,"  he  said,  "  for  I  am  sure 
I  have  as  able  a  staff  as  any  British  Ambas- 
sador to  a  foreign  Court  can  desire." 

"Madame  TAmbassadrice  d'Anglcterre" 
is  a  title  that  most  ladies  covet.  And  Lady 
Curric,  kindly  and  genial,  with  a  pleasant 
smile  for  all  her  guests — a  charming  type 
of  an  English  lady — is  an  ideal  hostess 
and  wife  of  an  Ambassador,  though  she 
raised  her  shoulders  in  dismav  when  I 
remarked  that  perhaps  she  found  an 
interest  in  dabbling  just  a  little  in  politics. 
She  confessed  she  l)oth(*red  her  head  with 
no  such  thing.  She  l»as  hobbies  of  her 
own,  and  the  collection  of  miniatures  she 
showed  me  is  one  of  the  finest  I  have 
h''jen.  The  Government  provides  little 
furniture  for  its  representative,  except  an 
oil-painting  of  the  Queen  and  a  few  chairs 
stamped  with  **  V.R."  on  the  back.  So 
Lady  Currie  had  taken  most  of  her  things 
from  home,  and,  surrounded  by  her 
treasures,  she  can,  when  she  likes,  forget 
she  is  several  thousands  of  miles  awav 
from  Park  Lane,  and  among  a  people 
whose  language  she  does  not  know.  In 
the  corridors  are  a  series  of  pictures 
representing  the  famous  Eglinton  tourna- 
ment, a  family  from  which  Lady  Currie 
claims  descent. 

The  drawing-rooms,  which  look  out  over 
the  gardens  anil  beyond  the  (jolden  Horn, 
are  decorated  with  much  taste.  In  the 
Yellow  Room,  where  the  furniture  is  all  of 
gold  and  red,  1  spent  some  time  admiring 
the  miniatures.  On  the  side-tables  were 
several  elaborate  French  vases,  and  a 
wonderfully  worked  brass  clock.  1  fell 
in  love  with  a  delightful  old  Venetian 
screen,  with  its  soft  colouring  ami 
dainty  floral  enibellisliment.  Passing 
betwt.'en  heavy  curtains  I  went  into  the 
ball-room,  elaborately  upholstered  in  white 
and  ffold,  with  yellow  silk  curtains  by 
the  windows,  and  three  crystal  candelal)ra 
hanging  in  the  centre,  capable  of  hold- 
ing about  four  hundred  candles.  The 
dining-room  is  a  bright,  cheerful,  white- 
panelled  apartment  with  a  roof  decorated 
in  gn^y  and  g(.>ld.  On  the  oak  sideboard 
was  a  really  good  display  of  old  silver.  Four 
silver  trays  and  some  antique  cruets  made 
me  envious.  In  the  Embassy  there  is  about 
;i  20,000  worth  of  Government  silver. 

It  was  in  the  Blue  Drawing- Room  that  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  spending  over  an  hour  in 
conversation  with  Lady  Currie.  while  Buzz 
was  rushing  round,  going  through  all  sorts 
of  antics. 

The  Ambassadress  drew  mv  attention 
to  several  beautiful  Cosway  prints  which 


she  has  taken  some  pains  in  collect- 
ing. All  the  pictures  about  the  room 
arc  of  interest.  I  noticed  a  satin 
screen  on  which  I^dy  Currie  had  her- 
self painted  bunches  of  flowers.  In  one 
comer  I  found  three  exquisite  water- 
colours  of  bits  of  Stamboul ;  the  top  of  a 
minaret,  a  view  of  the  Bosphonis ;  some 
Turkish  girls  camping.  There  is  a  book 
of  mezzotints,  the  [)ages  of  which  I  tamed 
ov<T  with  fondness,  lor  the  work  was  so 
delicatii  and  so  vigorous,  contrasting 
stran<^ely  with  many  of  the  mezzotints 
omt  .^ees  nowadays.  The  miniatures,  how- 
ever,  are  what  Lady  Currie  took  the  most 
pleasure  in,  and  she  pointed  out  several 
excellt»nt  examples  of  Cosway's  work,  such 
as  the  miniatures  of  Gt»orge,  Prince  of 
Wales,  i\\v.  Duke  of  York,  and  I.ady 
Holland.  Lady  C'urrie  is  also  a  collector 
of  ran*  Ixxjks  and  first  editions,  but  these 
wer(»  all  left  far  away  at  home  in  England, 
for  she  did  not  feel  justified  at  running 
any  risks  by  taking  them  out  to  Turkey. 

It  was  natural  that  (jur  conversation 
should  turn  on  the  position  of  women  in 
the  Orient. 

**  I  have  been  in  the  harems  of  two 
former  (iraml  Viziers/*  said  Lady  Currie, 
**  and  I  f(nmd  the  ladies  ver}-  charming, 
speaking  French,  and  being  accomplished 

in  many   ways.      In   the   harem   of  

Pasha  they  were  dressed  in  European 
costume  ;  but  afterwards,  to  i)lease  me,  they 
put  on  their  Turkish  attire.  I  have  visited 
other  harems  ;  but  really  one  is  not  doing* 
a  kindness  to  the  ladies  by  going,  for  the 
very  fact  of  my  being  the  wife  of  the  British 
Ami)assacIor  seems  to  throw  some  kind  of 
suspicion  on  them.  I  have  been  adnsed 
to  go  incognita  ;  but  as  1  woukl  not  think 
of  making  a  secret  of  my  visits,  I  don't  go 
at  all." 

**  The  *  New  Woman,*  of  whom  we  are- 
tired  to  death  in  London,*'  I  said,  **has  not 
yet  i)enet rated  into  the  harems  of  the 
pashas,  I  suppose  :  " 

Lady  Currit*  laughed. 

*'  Well,  tiiere  are  even  emancipated 
Turkish  ladies ;  and  there  are  some,  I 
know,  who  write  articles  for  the  news- 
papers. Of  course  they  feel  very  mucU 
humiliated  at  llie  posilicm  of  their  sisters. 
But  there  are  other  Turkish  ladies  perfect ly 
satislied  willi  their  lite  in  the  harem,  and 
who  seem  to  lliink  that  it  is  we  who  are 
not  in  the  harems  that  have  much  the 
worst  time  of  it." 

Life  in  the  Last  Lady  Currie  said  she- 
found  to  be  full  of  novelty  and  interest. 
**  Vou  are  apparently  in  a  civilised  countr}\ 
and  yet   at   times  you  feel  you  are  not  ^ 
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there  is  so  much  that  is  dramatic  and 
strange,  providing  plenty  of  food  for  the 
imagination." 

"  You  have  been  recL'ived  by  tlie 
Sultan } "   1  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes.  I^e  is  always  most  courteous, 
and  generally  sits  by  my  side  while  we 
converse  through  the  medium  of  an  inter- 
preter. I  have  always  been  struck  by  the 
Sultan's  dignity  and  gentle  manner,  I 
believe  he  is  particularly  fond  of  his 
children,  especially  of  one  little  boy.  I 
have  never  visited  the  royal  harem,  becaus<- 
the  Sultan  has  no  wives.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  his  iMajest)-  is  probably  almost 
the  ontv  inimarried  man  in  the  empire." 

Both  the  Ambassador  and  Lady  (.'urrie 
referred  in  kindly  words  of  appreciation 
to  the  chief  secretan-  at  the  Kmbassv, 
the  Hon.  IMichael  HerWrt,  who  acts  is 
Charge  d'Affaires  in  the  .\mbassador's 
absence.  Mr.  Herbert,  who  is  the  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  holds  the  dis- 
tinction of  making  an  almost  unparalleled 
advance  in  the  diplomatic  service.  One 
evening,  when  Constantinople  was  half 
hid  under  a  drizzling  rain,  and  the  Grand 
Rue  dc  Pera  was  a  good  deal  less  attractive 
than  the  Strand  on  a  murky  foggy  daj-,  I 
was  invited  to  Mr.  Herbert's  pri\ate  room 
at  the  lOmbassy,  and  tliere,  l)efore  a  "cos}' 
wood  fire,  we  were  able  to  talk  o\ct  the 
delights  and  the  ilisad vantages  of  a 
diplomatic  career. 

"  There  is  ahvays  the  prospect  of  being 
removed  from  one  post  to  another  at  almost 
a  moment's  notice,"  said  .Mr.  Herbert; 
"but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  itic 
pleasure  of  studying  <nher  countries  and 
the  acquisition  of  ilic  knowletlge  that  then- 
arc  other  nations  in  the  uorid  beside? 
England." 

Mr.  Herbert,  though  only  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  has  occupied  several  imjiortant 
posts  on  the  Continent  and  in  America. 

"  What  place  do  vou  like  best  to  reside 
in?"  I  asked. 

"Paris.  1  enjoved  I'aris.  for  there  one 
gels  a  combination  of  pleiitv  of  hard  work 
and  amusemeni.  liesides,  one  is  alwavs 
At  W; 


description    of    him    in    a    Transatlantic 

journal  as  "  a  languid  dude  in  a 
claw-hammer  coat  with  a  Du  Maurier 
hero  air,"  lives  in  the  Rue  Immam. 
Mrs.  Herbert,  whom  the  First  Secretary- 
married  in  1888  during  his  stay  at 
Washington,  has  made  the  house  as 
English  as  possible,  though  the  front  hall 
is  adorned  in  Turkish  style.  Many  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert's  belongings  are 
scattered  about  the  world — in  London,  the 
Hague,  and  elsewhere — but  wherever  they 
go  they  carry  about  with  them  a  collection 


so  near  homi 
one  feels  far 
stantlv  goes 
chance  of 


ishingtoi 
iles 


,  and  \ 


to  Knglaiul  there  is  a 
touch  with  one's  friends. 
After  leaving  .\merica  1  was  at  the  Hague 
for  a  year  before  being  sent  out  here. 
Diplomacy  in  .\ui  erica  and  here  in 
Turkey  are  two  very  difTerent  things.  Tlie 
Americans  think  little  of  d;[ilomacy,where.is 
the  Orientals  think  of  nothing  else." 

Mr.    Herbert,    who  is  a  tail,   pleasant- 
fcatuR-d  man.  and  recalls  with  a  lauL-h  a 


skelches  of  Wilton,  tlie   beaul 
tbe  I  lerberls  down  in  Willshi.., 

Constantintiple  is  full  of  .strange  sights 
and  curious  customs.  It  is  a  city  of 
Oriental  mystery:  but  one  forgets  the 
.stories  of  dark  deeds,  ireacherv,  and  savage 
cruelty  of  which  s()  mucli  of  its  reconis  is 
made  up  when  once  within  the  lunbassy 
gales  and  experiencing  the  delight  of  a 
hearty  I-:iig!isli  welcome  from  tlie  Hritisli 
.\mbassad<ir,  l.ady  t'lirrie,  and  the  variouii 
members  of  the  statf.  I  write  this  far  from 
the  lovely  Bosphorus.  but  uith  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  time   I  vvaa  -a,  nSw*.w 


Uii 
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I. 

I  "'III-;    t-irl   ";is   ill   tin-    iVont 
niDjii  oil  till'  si'tiiml  tloor, 
.■iTin^'  tliniuj,'!!  till'  blinds.  I'rom 
.■tu-.vn  iliv  sluts  she  had  a  view 
I"  till'  rii:iil  as  it  wfiuli-i!  across 
u'    iiii'ailtiw  to   tin'  uiiods,  and 
Ljaii)  w  lirii  it  rcajiin-ari-d  iTOssinff 
ii-  liill.  a  lialf-mik'  away.     It  lay 
rlliiu-  aail  warm  in  tliu  summer 
iii^liiiir.    rniiii  tliL-  lung  (grasses 
ladiiw  camu  ilic  rhythmic 
llir  jnsccls.  Occasionally 
itu-  liiddL-ii  brook  made 
ir  ■■  cliug-chug  "  sound  as 
ody  thmttlfd  ihcm.   The 
il'    lilt:    wood     swunfT    in 
iiuls.  Through  thu  dark- 
griri'ii  [iranclu's  of  thu  pinvs  that 
grt-tv  ill  the  front  yard  cotdd  be 
M't-n   the  mountains,  far  to  the 
south-east  and int.-.xi>n-ssih]y blue. 
-Man's  rvfs  wcil-  fastened  upon 
ihi-    litili-    streak    of    road    that 
a|<iii'ar<'d    oil     iho    diiitant    hill. 
Ili-r   lau-    was  Unshed  vith    cx- 
liu-nii'iii.    and    the    hand   which 
■^inU'lii'd  in  a  drained  {lose  on 
ihi-  sill   tretiil.led  because  of  the 
inrMitis    shaking    of  the    wrist, 
riii-   jiiiiis   whisked  their  green 
iiri'ill.'s  with  a  soft  hissing  sound 
a-aiiist  tin-  h.msu. 
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At  last  the  girl  turned  from  the  window 
and  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  •*\VeIl, 
I  just  know  they  Ve  coming,  anyhow,"  she 
cried  argumentatively  to  the  depths. 

A  voice  retorted  with  the  shrillness  and 
mechanical  violence  of  occasional  house- 
wives. The  girl  swished  her  skirts  defiantly 
and  returned  to  the  window. 

L^pon  the  yellow  stream  of  road  that  lay 
across  the  hillside  there  now  was  a  handful 
of  black  dots — horsemen.  A  cloud  of  dust 
floated  away.  The  girl  flew  to  the  head 
of  the  stairs  and  whirled  down  to  the 
Jvitchen. 

**  They  *re  coming !     They  *re  coming  !  " 

It  was  as  if  she  had  cried  **  Eire  !  "  llcr 
mother  had  been  peeling  potatoes  while 
.seated  comfortablv  at  the  table.  She 
sprang  to  her  feet.  **  No — it  can't  be — 
how  you  know  it 's  them — where  ?  "  The 
stubby  knife  fell  from  her  hand  and  two 
or  three  curls  of  potato-skin  dropped  from 
her  apron  to  the  floor. 

The  girl  turned  and  dashed  upstairs. 
Her  mother  followed,  gasping  for  breath 
and  yet  continuing  to  fill  the  air  with 
questions,  reproach,  and  remonstrance. 
The  girl  was  already  at  the  window  eagerly 
pointing.  **  There  !  'J'here  !  See  'em  ! 
See  'em !  " 

Rushing  to  the  window  the  mother 
scanned  for  an  instant  the  road  on  the 
hill.  She  crouched  back  with  a  groan. 
"  It 's  them,  sure  as  the  world.  It 's 
them  !  "  She  waved  her  hands  in  despair- 
ing gestures. 

The  black  dots  vanished  into  the  woods. 
The  girl  at  the  window  was  (|uivering,  and 
fcer  eyes  were  shining  like  water  when  the 
sun  flashes.  **  Hush  !  J'hey  are  in  the 
voods.  Thev'll  be  here  directlv."  She 
bent  down  and  intently  watehed  the 
|;recn  archway  from  whence  the  road 
emerged.  *•  Hush  !  I  hear  them  coming!" 
she  swiftly  whispered  to  her  mother,  for 
the  elder  woman  hail  dropped  dolefully 
vpon  the  mattress  and  was  sobbing.  And 
indeed  the  girl  couKl  hear  the  (juick,  dull 
trample  of  horses.  She  stej)ped  asiile  with 
sadden  apprehension,  but  she  bent  her 
head  foni'ard  in  order  still  t(^  scan  the 
road. 

'•  Here  thev  are  !  " 

There  was  something  very  theatrical  in 
the  sadden  appearance  of  these  men  to 
the  eyes  of  the  girl.  It  was  as  if  a  scene 
had  been  shifted.  The  forest  suddenly 
disclosed  them  —  a  dozen  brown-faced 
troopers  in  blue,  galloping. 

"Oh,  look!"  breathed  the  girl.  Her 
mouth  was  puckered  int<j  an  expression  of 
strange  iascination. 


I'he  little  troop  rode  in  silence.  At  its 
head  was  a  vouthful  fellow  with  some  dim 
yellow  stripes  upon  his  arm.  In  his  right 
hand  he  held  his  carbine,  slanting  upward, 
with  the  stock  resting  upon  his  knee.  He 
was  absorbed  in  a  scrutinv  of  the  country 
before  him.  In  the  rear  of  the  sergeant 
the  rest  of  the  squad  rode  in  thin  column 
with  creak  of  leather  and  tinkle  of  steel 
and  tin.  The  troopers  glanced  for  a 
moment,  like  casual  tourists,  and  then 
returned  to  their  study  of  the  region  in 
front.  The  heavy  thudding  of  the  hoofs 
became  a  small  noise.  The  dust,  hang- 
ing in  sheets,  slowly  sank. 

The  sobs  of  the  woman  on  the  bed  took 
form  in  words,  which,  while  strong  in 
their  note  of  calamity,  yet  expressed  a 
(juerulous  mental  reaching  for  some  near 
thing  to  blame.  "And  it'll  be  lucky  for 
us  if  we  ain't  both  but("hered  in  our  sleep — 
j)lundering  and  running  off  horses — old 
Santo 's  gone :  you  see  if  he  ain't — 
plunderhig " 

**  But,  Ma,"  said  the  girl,  perplexed  and 
terrified  in  the  same   mc^ment,  **thev've 


gone  I 


I  '» 


"  Oh,  but  thev 'II  come  back,"  cried  the 
mother  without  pausing  her  wail.  *'  They  'II 
come  back — trust  them  for  that — running 
off  horses."  She  suddi-nly  lifted  herself 
and  sat  rigid,  staring  at  her  daughter. 
**  ^lary,"  she  saitl  in  a  tragic  whisper,  **  the 
kitchen  door  isn't  locked."  Alreadv  she 
was  bent  forward  to  listen,  her  mouth 
agape,  her  eyes  fixed  uj)on  her  daughter. 

'*  Mother—"  faltered  the  girl. 

Her  mother  again  whispered,  **  The 
kitchen  door  isn't  locked."  ^Motionless 
and  mute,  thev  stared  into  each  other's 
eyes. 

At  last  the  girl  quavered  :  '*  We  better — 
we  better  go  and  lock  it."  The  mother 
nodded.  Hanging  arm  in  arm,  they  stole 
across  the  floor  toward  the  head  of  the 
stairs.  A  board  of  the  floor  creaked. 
They  halted  and  exchanged  a  look  of 
dumb  agony. 

At  la>t  ihey  reached  the  head  of  the 
stairs.  From  the  kilchen  ( ame  the  ba^s 
humming  of  lh(?  kettle  and  fre(|uent 
sj)utterings  and  cracklings  from  the  fire. 
These  sounds  were  sinister.  Ihr  mother 
and  the  girl  stood  incaj>able  of  move- 
ment. **  There 's  someboily  down  there," 
whispered  the  older  woman. 

Finally,  the  girl  matle  a  .i^e^ture  of 
resolution.  She  twisted  her  arm  from  her 
mother's  hands,  and  went  two  stei»>  down- 
ward. She  addre>sed  the  kitchen  :  "  \\'h<»  's 
there?"  Her  tone  was  intinded  Un  W 
dauntless,    ll  rA\^^I  >u  v\\*A\\vd\\v:\5\\\  w\  "Cwm 
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silence  that  a  sudden  new  panic  seized 
them,  as  if  the  suspected  presence  in  the 
kitchen  had  cruxl  out  to  them.  But  the 
girl  ventured  again.  "Is  there  anybody 
there  ?  "  No  reply  was  made  save  by  the 
kettle  and  the  fire. 

With  a  stealthy  tread  the  girl  continued 
her  journey.  As  she  neared  the  last  step 
the  lire  crackled  explosively  and  the  girl 
screamed.  But  the  mystic  i)resence  had 
not  swept  around  the  comer  to  grab  her, 
so  she  dropped  to  a  seat  on  a  step  and 
laughed.  **  It  was — was  (jnly  the  fire,"  she 
said,  stammering  liysterically. 

Then  she  arose  with  sudden  fortitude, 
and  cried :  *'  Why,  there  isn*t  anybody  there. 
I  know  there  isn't.  She  niarchecl  down 
into  the  kitchen.  On  her  face  was  dread, 
as  if  she  half  expected  to  confront  some- 
thing, but  tht'  room  was  empty.  She  crit-d 
joyously:  "Ihere^s  nobody  here.  Come 
<m  down,  ^la."  She  ran  to  the  kitchen 
door  and  lockeil  it. 

The  mother  came  down  to  the  kitchen. 
"  Oh,  dear  !  what  a  fright  1  've  had  !  It 's 
given  UK-  the  sick  heailache,  I  know  it 
has." 

"  Ma,"  .uiid  the  girl,  coming  from  the 
window,  "  the  barn  -  door  is  open.  1 
wonder  if  they  look  old  Santo." 

**  Of — of  course  they  have.  Of  course, 
IMary,  I  don't  see  what  we  are  going  to 
do.    I  uon't  see  what  we  are  going  to  do." 

The  girl  said,  "Ma,  I'm  going  to  see 
if  they  took  old  Santo." 

"  Mary  !  "  cried  the  mother  ;  "  don't  you 
tUire !  " 

The  girl  had  unlocked  the  door  and 
stepj)ed  upon  the  porch.  The  mother 
cried  in  despair,  *'  Mary  !  " 

"  Why,  there  isn't  anybody  out  there," 
the  girl  called  in  response.  She  stood  for 
a  moment  with  a  curious  smile  upon 
her  face  as  of  gleeful  satisfaction  at  her 
darinuf. 

The  breeze  was  waving  the  boughs  of 
the  ap[)le-trcvs.  A  rooster  with  an  air 
importantly  courteous  was  conducting 
three  hens  upon  a  foraging  tour.  The 
girl  swung  impulsively  from  the  little  stoop 
and  ran  toward  the  barn. 

The  great  door  was  open,  and  the 
carved  pig,  which  usually  i)erformed  the 
oilice  of  a  catch,  lay  on  the  ground.  The 
girl  could  not  see  into  the  barn  because 
of  the  heavy  shadows.  Sh.e  paused  in  a 
listening  attitude  and  heard  a  horse  munch- 
ing placidly.  She  gave  a  cry  of  delight 
and  sprang  across  the  threshoKl.  Then 
she  suddenly  shrank  back  and  gasped. 
She  had  ccmfronted  three  men  in  grey 
seated    u[)on    the    floor  with    their   legs 


stretched  out  and  their  backs  against 
Santo's  manger.  Their  dust  -  covered 
countenances  were  expanded  in  grins 


II. 

\s  Mary  sprang  backward  and  screamed, 
(iue  of  the  calm  men  in  grey,  still  grinning, 
announced:  **  I  knowed  vou'd  holler.'* 
Silting  then'  comfr>riably,  the  three  sur- 
veyetl  her  with  amusement. 

Mary  caught  her  breath,  throwing  her 
hand  up  to  her  thn^at.  **  Oh  !  "  she  said. 
**  Von — you  frightened  me." 

**  We  're  s(>rry,  lady,  but  couldn't  help  it 
no  way,"  cheerfully  responded  another^ 
**  I  knowed  you  M  lujller  when  I  seen  you 
CfjUiing  ytre,  but  I  raikined  wc  couldn't 
help  it  no  way.  We  hain't  a-troubling 
this  yere  barn,  I  don't  guess.  We  been 
doing  some  mighty  tall  sleeping  yere. 
We  (lone  woke  when  them  Vanks  loped 
past." 

*' Where  diil  you  come  from.-'  Did — 
did  you  escape  from  tin — the  Yankees?" 
The  Lcirl  still  stammenul  and  trembled. 

The  three  soldiers  laughed.  "  No,  M*m. 
No,  M'm.  They  never  catch  us.  We  yms 
in  a  muss  down  the  roail  yere  about  two 
mile.  And  Hill  yere  they  gin  it  to  him  in 
the  arm.  Keh-pluck.  And  they  pasted 
ine  thah,  t<;o.  Curious.  And  Sim  yere, 
he  didn't  get  nothing,  but  they  chased  us 
all  (|uit(*  a  little  pieci',  and  we  done  lose 
track  of  our  boys.'* 

"  Was  it — was  it  those  who  passed  here 
just  now  ?     Did  they  chase  you  }  " 

The  men  in  grey  laughed  again. 
"  What — thi'm  ?  No,  indeedee  1  There 
was  a  mighty  big  swarm  of  Yanks  and  a 
mighty  big  swarm  of  our  boys  too. 
What— that  little  passel  t     No,  M'm." 

She  became  calm  enough  to  scan  them 
more  attentively.  They  were  much  be- 
grimetl  and  very  dusty.  Their  grey  clothes 
wen*  tattered.  S])lashed  nuul  had  dried 
upon  them  in  redilish  spots.  It  appeared, 
too,  that  the  men  had  not  shaved  for  many 
(lays.  ( )f  their  hats  there  was  a  singular 
iliversily.  One  soldier  wore  the  little  blue 
cap  of  the  Northern  infantry,  with  corps 
emblem  and  regimental  number  still  upon 
it  ;  one  wore  a  great  brown  slouch  hat 
with  a  wide  hole  in  the  crown,  and  the 
other  wore  no  hat  at  all.  The  left  sleeve 
of  one  man  and  the  right  sleeve  of  another 
had  been  slit,  and  the  arms  were  neatlv 
bandageil  with  a  clean  cloth.  "These 
hain't  no  more  than  two  little  cuts,"" 
explained  one.  '*  We  stopped  up  yere  to 
Mis'  Heavitt's — she  said  her  name  was — 
and  she  bind  them  for  us.     Bill  yere,  he 
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had  the  thirst  come  on  him,  and  the  fever, 
too.     We " 

Mary  interrupted  him  without  intention. 
•*  Are  you  hungry  ?"'"  she  asked. 

The  soldiers  looked  at  each  other, 
struck  by  some  sudden  and  singular  shame. 
They  hung  their  heads.  **  No,  M'm," 
replied  one  at  last. 

Santo,  in  his  stall,  was  tranquilly  chew- 
ing and  chewing.  Sometimes  he  looked 
benevolently  over  at  them.  He  was  an 
old  horse,  and  there  was  something  about 
his  eves  and  his  forelock  which  created 
the  impression  that  he  wore  spectacles. 
Maiy  went  and  patted  his  nose.  "  Well, 
if  you  are  hungry,  I  can  get  you  some- 
thing," she  told  the  men  ;  **  or  you  might 
come  to  the  house." 

"  We  wouldn't  dast  go  to  the  house," 
said  one.  **  That  passel  of  Yanks  was 
oidy  a  scouting  crowd,  most  like— just  an 
advance — more  coming  likely." 

•*  Well,  I  can  bring  you  something," 
cried  the  girl  eagerly.  Won't  you  let  me 
bring  you  something  ?  " 

**  Well,"  said  a  soldier,  with  embarrass- 
ment, **  we  hain't  had  much.  If  vou 
could  bring  up  a  little  snack-likc — ^just  a 
snack — we  *d " 

Without  waiting  for  him  to  cease,  the 
girl  turned  toward  the  door;  but  before 
she  had  reached  it  she  stopped  abruptly. 
**  Listen,"  she  whispered.  Her  form  was 
l>ent  forward  —  her  head  turned  and 
lowered,  her  hand  extended  toward  the 
men  in  a  command  for  silence. 

They  could  faintly  hear  the  thuddinu^ 
jof  many  hoofs,  the  clank  of  r.rnis,  and 
frequent  calling  voices. 

•*By  cracky,  it's  the  Yanks!"  The 
soldiers  scrambled  to  their  feet  and  came 
toward  the  door.  **  I  knowed  that  first 
crowd  was  onlv  an  advance." 

The  girl  and  the  three  men  j)eere(l  from 
the  shadows  of  the  barn.  The  view  of  the 
road  was  intercepted  by  tree-trunks  and  a 
little  hen-house.  However,  they  could 
see  many  horsemen  streaming  along  the 
road.     The  horsemen  were  in  blue. 

••  Oh,  hide,  hide,  hide  !  "  cried  the  girl 
with  a  .sob  in  her  voice. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  whispered  a  grey 
soldier  excitedly.  **  ^laybe  they're  .u:oing 
along  by.  No,  by  thunder,  they  hain't ! 
They  are  halting.     Scoot,  boys  !  " 

They  made  a  noiseless  dash  into  the 
dark  end  of  the  barn.  The  girl,  stantling 
by  the  door,  heard  them  break  forth  an 
instant  later  in  clamorous  whispers. 
•*  UTiere  '11  we  hide  }  Where  '11  we  hide  .=' 
There  hain't  a  place  to  hide."  The  girl 
turned  and  glanced  wildly  about  the  barn. 


It  seemed  true.  The  stock  of  hay  had 
grown  low  under  Santo's  endless  munch- 
ing and  from  occasional  levying  by  passing 
troopers  in  grey.  The  poles  of  the  mow 
were  barely  covered,  save  in  one  corner, 
where  there  was  a  little  bunch. 

The  girl  espied  the  great  feed-box.  She 
ran  to  it  and  lifted  the  lid.  **  Here ! 
Here  !  "  she  called.  **  Get  in  here." 

They  had  been  tearing  noiselessly  around 
the  rear  part  of  the  barn.  At  her  low  call 
they  came  and  plunged  at  the  box.  They 
did  not  all  get  in  at  the  same  moment  without 
a  good  deal  of  a  tangle.  The  wounded 
men  gasped  and  muttered,  but  they  at  last 
were  flopped  down  on  the  layer  of  feed 
which  covered  the  bottom.  Swifilv  and 
softly  the  girl  lowered  the  lid,  and  then 
turned  like  a  flash  toward  the  door. 

No  one  appeared  there,  so  she  went 
closer  to  survev  the  situation.  The 
troopers  had  dismounted  and  stood  in 
silence  by  their  horses.  A  grey-bearded 
man,  whose  red  cheeks  and  nose  showed 
vividly  above  the  whiskers,  was  strolling 
about  with  two  or  three  others.  Thev 
wore  double  -  breasted  coats,  and  faded 
yellow  sashes  were  wound  under  their 
black  leather  sword-belts.  The  grey- 
bearded  soldier  was  apparently  giving 
orders,  pointing  here  and  there. 

Mary  tip  -  toed  to  the  feed  -  box. 
"They've  all  got  off  their  horses,"  she 
said  to  it.  A  finger  projected  from  a 
knot-hole  near  the  top,  and  said  to  her 
ver}'  plainly,  *'  Come  closer."  She  obeyed, 
and  then  a  muffled  voice  could  be  heard  : 
*'  Scoot  for  the  house,  lady,  and  if  we  don't 
see  you  again,  why,  much  obliged  for  what 
you  have  done." 

"  ( lood-bye,"  she  said  to  the  feed-box. 

She  made  two  atleni|)ts  to  walk  daunt- 
lessly  from  the  barn,  but  each  time  she 
faltered  and  failed  just  before  she  reached 
the  point  where  she  could  have  been  seen 
by  the  blue -coaled  troopers.  At  last, 
however,  she  maile  a  sort  of  a  rush 
forward,  and  went  out  into  tlie  bright 
sunshine. 

Tlu'  group  of  men  in  double-breasted 
coats  wheeled  in  lur  direction  at  the 
instant.  The  grey-beanled  soldier  came 
toward  her.  She  stopped  ;  she  seemed 
about  to  run  away.  But  the  soldier  doffe  I 
his  little  blue  cap  and  looked  amiable. 
**  You  live  here.  I  jiresume  .-' "  he  said. 

**  Yes,"  she  answered. 

**  Well,  we  are  obliged  to  camp  here  for 
the  night,  and  as  we've  got  twv)  wounded 
men  with  us,  I  don't  suppose  you  'd  mind 
if  we  put  them  in  the  barn." 

**  Jn — in  the  barn  .''  " 
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He  became  aware  that  she  was  a«;[itatrtl. 
He  smiled  assuringly.  **  You  needn't  he 
frightened.  We  won't  hurt  anything 
around  here.     You  *11  all  be  safe  enough." 

The  girl  balanced  on  one  foot  ami 
swung  the  other  to  and  fro  in  the  grass. 
She  was  looking  down  at  it.  "  But — but  I 
don't  think  ]Ma  would  like  it  if — if  you  look 
the  barn.'* 

The  old  oflicer  laughed.  **  WouKin't 
she  ?"  said  he.  **  That's  so.  ]\Iavbe  she 
wouldn't."  He  reflected  for  a  time  and 
then  decided  cheerfully,  **  Well,  we  will 
have  to  ask  her  anvhow.  Where  is  sh<» .-' 
In  the  housL-  }  " 

*'  Yes,"  replied  the  girl  ;  **  she  *s  in  the 
house.  She — she'll  be  scared  to  death 
when  she  sees  vou." 

**Will  you  go  and  ask  her,  then,"  said 
the  soldier,  always  wearing  a  benign  smik-. 
'*  You  ^o  and  ask  her,  and  then  come  and 
tell  me;' 

When  the  girl  pushed  open  the  iloor  and 
entered  the  kitchen,  she  found  it  emj)ty. 
**  Ma  !  "  she  called  softlv.  There  was  no 
answer.  The  kettle  was  humming  its  low 
song.  The  knife  and  the  curl  of  potato- 
skin  lav  on  the  floor. 

She  went  to  her  mother's  room  and 
entered  timidly.  The  new,  lonely  aspect 
of  the  house  shook  her  nerves.  Upon  the 
bull  there  was  a  confusion  of  coverings. 
**  Ma  !  "  called  the  girl,  quaking  in  fear 
that  her  mother  was  not  there  to  re[)ly. 
But  there  was  a  sudden  tunnoil  of  the  quilts, 
and  her  mother's  head  was  thrust  forth. 
"  Mary,"  she  cried,  in  what  seemed  to  be 
a  supreme  astonishment,  *'  I  thought — 1 
thought " 

*'  Oh,  Ma  !  "  blurted  the  girl  ;  '*  there  's 
over  a  thousand  Yankees  in  the  yard,  and 
I  've  hidden  three  of  our  men  in  the  feed- 
box."  The  elder  woman,  however,  upon 
the  app(\irance  of  her  daughter,  had  begun 
to  thresh  hvstericallv  about  on  the  bed, 
and  wailed. 

"  Ma,"  the  girl  exclaimed,  **  and  now 
I  hey  want  to  use  the  barn — and  our  men  in 
the  feed-box !  What  shall  1  do  ?  Ma, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

Her  mother  did  not  seein  to  hear,  so 
absorbed  was  she  in  her  grievous  flounder- 
ings  and  tears.  **  INla  !  "  a[)pealed  the  girl. 
"Ma!" 

For  a  moment  Mary  stood  silenilv 
debating,  her  lips  apart,  her  eyes  fixed. 
Then  she  went  to  the  kitchen  window  and 
peeped.  The  old  oflicer  and  the  others 
were  staring  up  the  road.  She  went  to 
another  window  in  order  to  get  the  pro[)er 
vie\\'  of  the  road,  and  saw  that  they  were 
gazing    at    a    .small    body    of    horsemen 


appn^aching  at  a  trot  and  raising  much 
dust.  Presi  ntly  she  recognised  them  a^ 
the  s(|uad  which  had  passed  the  house 
(*arlit:r,  for  the  young  man  with  the  dim 
yellow  chevrons  still  rode  at  their  head. 
An  unarmed  horseman  in  grey  was 
reciiving  their  close  attention.  As  they 
came  very  near  to  the  house,  she  darted 
lo  the  first  window  again.  The  grey- 
bearded  oflicer  was  smiling  a  broad  smile 
of  satisfaction.  **  So  ycju  got  him?"  he 
called  (iut.  The  young  .sergeant  sprang 
from  his  horse,  ami  his  brown  hand  moved 
in  a  salute.  The  girl  could  not  hear  his 
replv.  She  saw  the  unarmed  horseman 
in  grey  streaking  a  very  black  moustachet 
and  looking  about  him  coolly  with  an 
interesttnl  air.  He  appeared  so  indiffexent 
that  she  did  not  understand  he  was  a 
prisoner  until  siie  heard  the  grey-beaid 
call  out :  '*  Well,  put  him  in  the  bam. 
He  *11  be  safe  there,  I  gues.s."  A  party  of 
troopiTs  mcned  with  the  prisoner  towards 
the  barn. 

I'he  girl  made  a  sudden  gesture  of 
horror,  remembering  the  three  men  in  the 
feed-box. 


HI. 

Over  in  front  of  thi'  barn  three  troopers 
sat  talking  comfortably.  Their  carbmes 
were  h^ant  against  the  wall.  At  their 
side  and  outlined  in  the  black  of  the  Open 
door  stood  a  sentry,  his  weapon  resting 
in  the  hollow  of  his  arm.  Four  horses 
saddled  and  accoutred  were  conferring 
with  their  heads  close  together.  Theibor 
bridle-reins  were  flung  over  a  post. 

]\Iary  had  intended  to  go  and  tell  the 
commander  in  blue  that  her  mother  did 
not  wish  his  men  to  use  the  bam  at  all, 
but  she  paused  when  she  heard  him  speak 
to  the  sergeant.  She  thought  she  pcr- 
c:eived  then  that  it  mattered  little  to  him 
what  her  mother  wished,  and  that  an 
objection  by  her  or  by  anybody  would  be 
futile.  She  saw  the  soldiers  conduct  the 
prisoner  in  grey  into  the  barn,  and  for  a 
long  time  she  watched  three  chatting 
guards  and  the  pondering  sentr)-.  Upon 
her  mind  in  tlesolati'  weight  was  the 
recollection  of  the  three  men  in  the  feed- 
box. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  in  a  case  of  this 
descri])tion  it  was  her  duty  to  be  a  heroine. 
Plainly,  a  luToine  would  take  measures  to 
rescue  the  four  men.  If  she  did  not  at 
least  make  an  attempt,  she  would  be  false 
to  those  carefully  constructed  ideals 
which  were  the  accumulation  of  years 
of  dreaming. 
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But  the  situation  puzzled  her.  There 
was  the  barn  with  only  one  door,  and  with 
four  armed  troopers  in  front  of  this  door, 
one  of  them  with  his  back  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  engaged,  no  doubt,  in  a  stead- 
fast contemplation  of  the  calm  man,  and, 
incidentally,  of  the  feed-box.  She  knew, 
too,  that  even  if  she  should  open  the 
kitchen  door  three  heads,  and  perhaps 
four,  would  turn  casually  in  her  direction. 
Their  ears  were  real  cars. 

One  by  one  she  saw  the  gorgeous  con- 
trivances and  expedients  of  fiction  fall 
before  the  plain  homely  difficulties  of  this 
situation.  Sadly,  ruefully,  she  thought  of 
the  calm  man  and  of  the  contents  of  the 
feed-box. 

The  sum  of  her  invention  was  that  she 
could  sally  forth  to  the  commander  of  the 
blue  cavalr}',  and,  confessing  to  him  that 
there  were  three  of  her  friends  and  his 
enemies  secreted  in  the  feed-box,  pray  him 
to  let  them  depart  unmolested,  l^ut  she 
was  beginning  to  believe  the  old  grey- 
beard to  be  a  bear.  It  was  hardly  prob- 
able that  he  would  give  this  plan  his 
support.  It  was  more  probable  that  he 
and  some  of  his  men  wouKl  at  once 
descend  upon  the  feeil-box  and  confiscate 
her  three  friends.  Tiie  diiruulty  wiiii  Ikt 
iilea  was  that  she  could  not  learn  its  value 
without  tryiiii,^  it,  and  then  in  case  of 
failure  it  would  be  too  late  for  remedies 
and  other  ])lans.  She  reflected  that  war 
made  men  very  unreasonable. 

All  she  could  do  was  to  stand  at  the 
window  and  mournfully  regard  the  barn. 
She  admitted  this  to  herself  with  a  st-nse 
of  deep  humiliation.  She  was  not  then 
made  of  that  fine  stuff",  that  mental  satin, 
which  enables  some  other  beings  to  be  of 
such  mighty  service  to  the  distressed. 
She  was  defeated  by  a  barn  wiih  one  dcjor, 
bv  four  men  with  eiirht  <'ves  and  eidit 
ears — trivialities  that  would  not  impede 
the  real  heroine. 

The  vivid  white  light  of  the  broad  dav 
began  slowly  to  fade.  Tones  of  ^rev 
came  ui)on  the  fields,  and  the  shadows 
were  of  lead.  Jn  this  ni(»n'  sombre  atmo- 
si)here  the  fires  built  by  the  iro(t])s  ilown 
in  the  far  end  of  the  oreharil  ".jrew  more 
brilliant,  becoming  spots  of  crimson  colour 
in  the  dark  grove. 

The  girl  sat  in  the  new  gloom  of  the 
kitchen  and  watched.  '\hr  soldiers  lit  a 
lantern  and  hung  it  in  the  barn.  Its  rays 
made  the  form  of  the  sentry  seem  gigantic. 
Horses  whinnied  from  the  orchard.  1  here 
was  a  low  hum  of  human  voices.  Some- 
times small  detachments  of  troopers  rode 
past  the   front  of  the   house.     The   girl 


heard  the  abrupt  calls  of  the  sentries.  She 
fetched  some  food  and  ate  it  from  htr 
hand,  standing  by  the  window.  She  was 
so  afraid  that  something  would  occur  that 
she  barely  left  her  post  for  an  instant. 

Once  she  felt  that  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  reconnoitre,  at  any  rate.  It  was 
night ;  the  lantern  at  the  bam  and  the 
camp-fires  made  everything  without  their 
circles  into  masses  of  heavy  mystic  black- 
ness. She  took  two  steps  toward  the 
door.  But  there  she  paused.  Innumer- 
able possibilities  of  danger  had  assailed 
her  mind.  She  returned  to  the  window 
and  stood  wavering.  At  last  she  went 
swiftly  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  slid 
noiselesslv  into  the  darkness. 

For  a  moment  she  regarded  the 
shadows.  Down  in  the  orchard  the  camp- 
fires  of  the  troops  appeared  precisely  like 
a  great  painting,  all  in  reds  upon  a  black 
cloth.  The  voices  of  the  troopers  still 
hummed.  The  girl  started  slowly  off  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  in  a  stare  ;  she  studied  the  darkness 
in  front  for  a  moment  before  .she  ventured 
upon  a  forward  step.  Unconsciously,  her 
throat  was  arranged  for  a  sudden  scream. 
High  in  the  tree*  branches  she  could  hear 
the  voice  of  the  wind,  a  melodv  of  the 
night,  low  and  sad,  the  plaint  of  an  endless 
incommunicable  sorrow.  Her  own  distress, 
the  flight  of  the  men  in  grey — these  near 
matters  as  well  as  all  she  had  known  or 
imagined  of  grief — everything  was  ex- 
pressed in  this  soft  mourning  of  the  wind 
in  the  trees.  At  first  she  felt  like  weeping. 
This  scmg  told  her  of  human  impotency 
and  doom.  Then  later  the  trees  and  the 
wind  breatlied  strength  to  her,  sang  of 
sacrifice,  ofdamitless  effort,  of  hard  carven 
faces  that  diil  not  blench  when  duty  came 
at  midnight  or  at  noon. 

She  turneil  often  to  scan  tin*  shadowy 
figures  that  moved  from  time  to  time  in 
the  light  at  the  barn  door.  Once  she  trod 
upon  a  stick  and  it  flopped,  crackling  in 
the  intolerable  manner  of  all  sticks.  At 
this  nois<',  however,  the  guanls  at  the  bam 
made  no  sign.  Finally,  she  was  where  she 
(Mjuld  see  tile  knot-holes  in  the  rear  of  the 
stru(^ture  gleaming  like  ])ieces  of  metal 
from  the  effect  of  the  light  w  ithin.  Scarcely 
breathing;  in  her  excitement,  she  glided 
close  and  applied  an  eye  to  a  knot-hole.  She 
had  barely  achieved  one  jL^dance  at  the  in- 
terior before  she  sprang  back  shuddering. 

For  the  unconscious  ami  cheerful  sentry 
at  the  door  was  swearing  awav  in  flaming 
sentences,  heaping  onr  gorgtMius  oath  upon 
another,  making  a  conflagration  of  his 
description  of  his  troop-horse. 
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"Why,"  he  was  declaring  to  the  calm 
prisoner  in  grey,  "  you  ain't  got  a  horse  in 

your    hull army  that   can   run   forty 

rods  with  that  there  little  mare." 

As  in  the  outer  darkness  Mary  cautiously 
returned  to  the  knot-hole,  the  three 
guards  in  front  suddenly  called  in  low 
tones,  "  Sssh !  Quit,  Pete,  here  comes 
the  lieutenant."  The  sentr}'  had  apparently 
been  about  to  resume  his  declamation ; 
but  at  these  warnings  he  suddenly  posed  in 
a  soldierly  manner. 

A  tall  and  lean  officer  with  a  smooth 
face  entered  the  bam.     The  sentry  saluted 

grimly.  The  officer  flashed  a  compre- 
ensive  glance  about  him.  ** 'Everything 
all  right  ?  " 

••  All  right.  Sir." 

This  officer  had  eyes  like  the  points  of 
stilettoes.  The  lines  from*  his  nose  to  the 
comers  of  his  mouth  were  deep,  and  gave 
him  a  slightly  disagreeable  aspect ;  but 
somewhere  in  his  face  there  was  a  quality 
of  singular  thougTit fulness  as  of  the 
absorbed  student  dealing  in  generalities, 
which  was  utterly  in  opposition  to  the 
rapacious  keenness  of  the  eyes  which  saw 
everj'thing. 

Suddenly  he  Jifted  a  long  finger  and 
pointed.    '"  What 's  that  ?  " 

'•That.**  That's  a  feed- box,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  What 's  in  it  ? " 

"  I  don't  know.     I " 

••  You  ought  to  know,"  said  the  officer 
sharply.  He  walked  over  to  the  feed-box 
and  Hung  up  the  lid.  With  a  sweeping 
gesture  he  reached  down  and  scooped  a 
handful  of  feed.  **  You  ought  to  know 
what's  in  everything  when  you  have 
prisoners  in  your  care,"  he  added, 
scowling. 

During  the  time  of  this  incident  the 
girl  had  nearly  swooned.  Her  hands 
searched  weakly  over  the  boards  for  some- 
thing  to  which  to  cling.  With  the  pallor 
of  the  dpng  she  had  watched  the  down- 
ward sweep  of  the  officer's  arm,  which 
after  all  had  only  brought  forth  a  handful 
of  feed.  The  result  was  a  stupefaction  of 
her  mind.  She  was  astonished  out  of  her 
senses  at  this  spectacle  of  three  large  men 
metamorphosed  into  a  handful  of  feed. 


lY. 

It  is  perhaps  a  singular  thing  that  this 
absence  of  the  three  men  from  the  fecd- 
box  at  the  time  of  the  sharp  lieutenant's 
investigation  should  terrify  the  girl  more 
than  it  should  rejoice  her.    That  for  which 
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^e  had  prayed  had  come  to  pass.  Ap- 
piarently,  the  escape  of  these  ^  men  in  the 
face  of  every  improbability  had  been 
granted  her,  but  her  dominating  emotion 
was  fright.  The  feed-box  was  a  mystic 
and  terrible  machine,  like  some  dark 
magician's  trap.  She  felt  it  almost 
possible  that  she  should  see  the  three 
weird  men  floating  spectrally  away  through 
the  air.  She  glanced  with  swift  appre- 
hension behind  her.  and,  when  the  dazzle 
from  the  lantern's  light  had  left  her  eyes, 
saw  only  the  dim  hillside  stretched  in 
solemn  silence. 

The  interior  of  the  bam  possessed  for 
her  another  fascination,  because  it  was 
now  uncanny.  It  contained  that  extra- 
ordinary feed  -  box.  When  she  peeped 
again  at  the  knot-hole,  the  calm  grey 
prisoner  was  seated  upon  the  feed-box, 
thumping  it  with  his  dangling  careless 
heels,  as  if  it  were  in  no  wise  his  concep- 
tion of  a  remarkable  feed-box.  The 
sentry  also  stood  facing  it.  His  carbine 
he  held  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm.  His 
legs  were  spread  apart,  and  he  mused. 
From  without  came  the  low  mumble  of 
the  three  other  troopers.  The  sharp 
lieutenant  had  vanished. 

The  trembling  yellow  light  of  the 
lantern  caused  the  figures  of  the  men  to 
cast  monstrous  wavering  shadows.  There 
were  spaces  of  gloom  which  shrouded 
ordinary  things  in  impressive  garb.  The 
roof  presented  an  inscrutable  blackness 
save  whore  small  rifts  in  the  shingles 
glowed  phosphorescently.  PVeiiuently, 
old  Santo  put  down  a  thunderous  hoof. 
The  heels  of  the  prisoner  made  a  sound 
like  the  booming  of  a  wild  kind  of  drum. 
When  the  men  moved  their  heads,  their 
eyes  shone  with  ghoulish  whiteness,  and 
their  complexions  were  always  waxen  and 
unreal.  And  there  was  that  profoundly 
strange;  feed-box,  imperturbable  with  its 
burden  of  fantastic  myster}'. 

Suddenly  from  down  near  her  feet  the 
girl  heard  a  crunching  sound,  a  sort  of  a 
nibbling,  as  if  some  silent  and  verj" 
discreet  terrier  was  at  work  upon  the  turf. 
She  faltered  back :  h<Te  was  no  doubt  another 
grotesque  detail  of  this  most  unnatural 
episode.  She  did  not  run,  because  physic- 
ally she  was  now  in  the  power  of  these 
events.  Her  feet  chained  her  to  the 
ground  in  submission  to  this  march  of 
terror  after  terror.  As  she  stared  at  the 
spot  from  whence  this  sound  seemed  to 
come,  there  floated  through  her  mind  a 
vague,  sweet  vision,  a  vision  of  her  safe 
little  room  in  which  at  this  hour  she 
usually  was  sleeping. 
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The  scratching  continued  faintly  an^ 
with  frequent  pauses,  as  if  the  terrier  was 
then  listening.  When  the  girl  first  removed 
her  eyes  from  the  knot-hole,  the  scene 
appeared  of  one  velvet  darkness  ;  then 
gradually  objects  loomed  with  a  dim  lustre. 
She  could  now  see  where  the  tops  of 
the  trees  joined  the  sky,  and  the  form 
of  the  barn  was  before  her,  dyed  in  hea\y 
purple. 

She  was  even  about  to  shriek,  but  no 
sound  came  from  her  constricted  throat. 
She  gazed  at  the  ground  with  the  ex- 
pression of  countenance  of  one  who 
watches  the  sinister  moving  grass  where  a 
serpent  approaches. 

Dimly  she  saw  a  piece  of  sod  wrenched 
free  and  drawn  under  the  great  foundation 
beam  of  the  barn.  Once  she  imagined 
that  she  saw  human  hands,  not  outlined  at 
all,  but  sufTicient  in  colour,  form,  or  move- 
ment to  make  subtle  suggestion. 

Then  suddenly  a  thought  that  illuminated 
the  entire  situation  flashed  in  her  mind 
like  a  light.  The  three  men,  late  of  the 
feed- box,  were  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
barn,  and  were  now  scraping  their  way 
under  this  beam.  Slu'  did  not  consider 
for  a  moment  how  they  ccnild  have  come 
there.  They  were  marvellous  creatures. 
Hie  supernatural  was  to  be  expected  of 
them.  She  no  Ioniser  trembled,  for  she  was 
possessed  upon  this  instant  of  the  most 
unchani^eable  species  of  conviction.  The 
evidence  before  her  amounted  to  no 
evi  lence  at  all  ;  Init  nevertheless,  her 
oj)ini()n  grew  in  an  instant  from  an 
irresponsible  acorn  lo  a  rooted  and  im- 
movable tree.  It  was  as  if  she  was  on  a 
jury. 

She  stooped  down  hastily  and  scannetl 
the  ground.  There  she  indeed  saw  a 
pair  of  hands  hauling  at  the  dirt  where 
the  sod  had  been  displaced.  Sofilv,  in 
a  whisper  like  a  breath,  she  said  "  I  ley!  " 

The  dim  hands  were  drawn  hastilv  under 
the  barn.  The  girl  reflected  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  stooped  and  whispered,  "Hev! 
It 's  me  !  " 

After  a  time  there  was  a  nsuminion  of 
:he  digging.  The  i^hostly  hands  began 
once  more  their  cautious  niinin«r.  She 
waited.  In  hollow  reverberations  from  the 
interior  of  the  barn  came  the  frequent 
sounds  of  old  Santo's  lazy  movements. 
The  sentry  conversed  with  the  prisoner. 

At  last  the  girl  saw  a  lu'ad  thrust  slowly 
from  under  the  beam.  She  i)erceived  the 
face  of  one  of  the  three  miraculous  soldiers 
from  the  feed-box.  A  pair  of  eyes  glinted 
and  wavered  ;  then,  finally,  settled  upon 
her,  a  pale  statue  of  a  girl.    The   eyes 


became  lit  with  a  kind  of  humorous  greet- 
ing.    An  arm  gestured  at  her. 

Stooping,  she  breathed  **  All  right  ?  " 
The  man  drew  himself  silently  back  under 
the  beam.  A  moment  later  the  pair  of 
hands  resumed  their  cautious  task.  Ulti- 
mately the  head  and  arms  of  the  man  were 
thrust  strangely  from  the  earth.  He  was 
lying  on  his  back.  The  girl  thought  of 
the  dirt  in  his  hair.  Wriggling  slowly 
and  pushing  at  the  beam  above  him,  he 
forced  his  wav  out  of  the  curious  little 
passage.  He  twisted  his  body  and  raised 
himself  upon  his  hands.  He  grinned  at 
the  girl  and  drew  his  feet  carefully  from 
under  the  beam.  When  he  at  last  stood 
erect  beside  •  her,  he  at  once  began 
mechanicallv  to  brush  the  dirt  from  his 
clothes  with  his  hands.  In  the  bam  the 
sentry  and  the  prisoner  were  evidently 
engaged  in  an  argument. 

The  girl  and  the  first  miraculous  soldier 
signalled  warily.  It  seemed  that  they 
feared  their  arms  would  make  noises  in 
passing  through  the  air.  Their  lips  moved, 
conveying  dim  meanings.  In  the  sign 
language  the  girl  described  the  situation 
in  the  barn.  With  guarded  motions,  she 
told  him  of  the  importance  of  absolute 
stillness.  He  nodded,  and  then  in  the 
same  manner  he  told  her  of  his  two  com- 
j)anions  under  the  barn  floor.  He  in- 
formed her  again  of  their  wounded  state, 
and  wagged  his  head  to  express  his 
despair.  He  contorted  liis  face  to  tell 
how  sore  were  their  arms,  and  jabbed  the 
air  mournfully  to  express  their  remote 
geographical  ])osition. 

This  signalling  was  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  a  body  being  dragged  or  drag- 
ging itsc^lf  with  slow  swishing  sound 
untler  the  barn.  The  sound  was  too  loud 
for  safetv.  Thev  rushed  to  the  hole  and 
began  to  semaphore  wildly  at  it,  but  the 
swishing  continued  with  serene  indiflfer- 
i*nc(!  until  a  shaggy  head  appeared  with 
rolling  eyes  and  quick  grin. 

With  frantic  downwaril  motions  of  their 
arms,  they  suppressed  their  grin,  and  with 
it  the  swishing  noise.  In  dramatic  panto- 
mime thev  informed  this  head  of  the 
terrible  consequences  of  so  much  noise. 
The  head  nodded,  and  painfully  but  with 
extri'ine  care  the  second  man  pushed  and 
pulled  himself  from  the  hole. 

In  a  faint  whis[)er  the  first  man  said, 
"Where's  Sim?" 

The  second  man  made  low  reply,  **He's 
right  here.*'  He  motioned  reassuringly 
toward  the  hole. 

When  the  third  head  appeared,  a  soft 
smile  of  glee  came  upon  each  face,  and 
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the  mute  group  exchanged  expressive 
glances.  When  they  all  stood  together 
free  from  this  tragic  bam,  they  breathed  a 
long  sigh  that  was  contemporaneous  with 
another  smile  and  another  exchange  of 
glances. 

One  of  the  men  tip-toed  to  a  knot-hole 
and  peered  into  the  barn.  The  sentry 
was  at  that  moment  speaking.  **Yes, 
we  know  'em  all.  There  isn't  a  house  in 
this  region  that  we  don't  know  who  is  in 
it  most  of  the  time.  We  collar  'em  once 
in  a  while — like  we  did  you.  Now,  that 
house  out  yonder,  we " 

The  man  suddenly  left  the  knot-hole 
and  returned  to  the  others.  Upon  his 
face,  dimly  discerned,  there  was  an  indica- 
tion that  he  had  made  an  astonishing  dis- 
covery. The  others  questioned  him  with 
their  eyes,  but  he  simply  waved  an  arm  to 
express  his  inability  to  speak  at  that  spot. 
He  led  them  back  toward  the  hill,  prowl- 
ing carefully.  At  a  safe  distance  from  the 
barn  he  halted,  and  as  they  grouped 
eagerly  about  him,  he  exploded  in  an 
intense  undertone.  "  Whv  that — that 's 
Cap'n  Sawyer  they  got  in  yonder." 

'*  Cap'n  Sawyer!"  incredulously  whis- 
pered the  other  men. 

But  the  girl  had  something  to  ask. 
**  How  did  you  get  out  of  that  feed- 
box  .'' "  A  man  turned  to  her  at  once. 
**Oh!  the  feed-box?"  He  smiled.  "Well, 
when  you  put  us  in  there,  we  was  just  in 
a  minute  when  we  allowed  it  wasn't  a 
mighty  safe  place,  and  we  allowed  we'd 
get  out.  And  we  did.  We  skedaddled 
round  and  round  until  it  'peared  like  we 
was  going  to  get  cotched,  and  then  we 
flung  ourselves  down  in  the  cow-stalls 
where  it's  low-like — ^just  dirt  floor — and 
then  we  just  naturally  went  a-whooping 
under  the  bam-floor  when  the  Yanks 
come.  And  we  didn't  know  Cap'n  Sawyer 
by  his  voice  no-how.  We  heard  'em  dis- 
coursing,  and  we  allowed  it  was  a  mighty 
pert  man,  but  we  didn't  know  that  it  was 
him.     No,  M*m." 

These  three  men,  so  recently  from  a 
situation  of  peril,  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
dropp)ed  all  thought  of  it.  They  stood  with 
sad  faces  looking  at  the  barn.  They 
seemed  to  be  making  no  plans  at  all  to 
reach  a  place  of  more  complete  safety. 
They  were  halted  and  stupefied  by  some 
unknown  calamity. 

•*  How  do  you  raikon  they  cotch  him, 
Sim  }  "  one  whispered  mournfully. 

**  I  don't  know,"  replied  another  in  the 
same  tone.  The  girl  was  staring  at  the 
bam.  Suddenly  she  tinned  and  whispered  : 
"Who  is  he?" 


"  He 's  Cap'n  Sawyer,  M'm,"  they  told 
her  sorrowfully.  "  He 's  our  own  Cap'n. 
He  *s  been  in  command  of  us  yere  since  a 
long  time.  He 's  got  folks  about  yere. 
Raikon  they  cotch  him  while  he  was 
a-visiting." 

She  was  still  for  a  time,  and  then,  awed, 
she  said  :  "  Will  they — will  they — hanR 
nim  z 

**  No,  IM'm.  Don't  raikon  no  such  thing. 
No,  M'm." 

The  group  became  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  barn.  For  a  time 
no  one  moved  or  spoke  ;  at  last  the  girl 
was  aroused  by  slight  sounds,  and,  turn- 
ing, she  perceived  that  the  three  men  who 
had  so  recently  escaped  from  the  bam  were 
now  advancing  toward  it. 


The  girl  waiting  in  the  darkness  expected 
to  hear  the  sudden  crash  and  uproar  of  a 
fight  as  soon  as  the  three  creeping  men 
should  reach  the  barn.  When  she  arrived, 
however,  she  gazed  about  her,  bewildered. 
The  men  were  gone.  She  searched  with 
her  eyes,  trying  to  detect  some  moving 
thing,  but  she  could  .see  nothing. 

Left  alone  again,  she  began  to  be  afraid 
of  the  night.  The  great  stretches  of  dark- 
ness could  hide  crawling  dangers.  From 
sheer  desire  to  see  a  human,  she  was  obliged 
to  peep  ag€iin  at  tlu;  knot-hole.  The  sentry 
had  ai)parently  wearied  of  talking;  instead, 
he  was  reflecting.  The  prisoner  still  sat  on 
the  feed-box,  moodily  staring  at  the  floor. 
The  <Ar\  Mi  in  one  wav  that  she  was  look- 
ing  at  a  ghastly  group  in  wax.  She  started 
when  the  old  horse  put  down  an  echoing 
hoof.  She  wished  the  men  would  speak — 
their  silence  reinforced  the  strange  aspect. 
Thev  miu:ht  have  been  t'o  dead  men. 

The  girl  felt  impi-lled  to  look  at  the 
corner  of  the  interior  where  were  the  cow- 
stalls.  There  was  no  light  there  save  the 
appearance  of  |)eculiar  grey  haze  which 
marked  the  track  of  the  diniminii:  ravs  of 
thi*  lantern.  All  else  was  sombre  shadow. 
At  last  she  saw  something  move  there.  It 
might  have  been  as  small  as  a  rat  or  it 
might  have  been  a  j)art  of  something  as 
large  as  a  man  ;  at  any  rate  it  proclaimec' 
that  something  in  that  spot  was  alive.  At 
one  tinii?  she  saw  it  plainly  and  at  other 
times  it  vanished,  because  her  fixture  of 
gaze  caused  her  occasionally  greatly  to 
tangle  and  blur  those  peculiar  shadows 
and  faint  lights.  At  last,  however,  she 
perceived  a  human  head  :  it  \v?!ci  \W3^- 
strouslv  disUcvcWvivX  ;x\u\  \\W^.    \v  vcvqn^^ 
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slowly  forward  until  its  glance  could  fall 
upon  the  prisoner  and  then  upon  the 
sentry.  The  wandering  rays  caused  the 
eyes  to  glitter  like  silver.  The  girl's  heart 
pounded  so  that  she  put  her  hand  over  it. 

The  sentry  and  the  prisoner  remained 
immovably  waxen,  and  over  in  the  gloom 
the  head  thrust  from  the  floor  watched 
them  with  its  silver  eyes. 

Finally  the  prisoner  slid  from  the  feed- 
box,  and,  raising  his  arms,  yawned  at 
great  length.  **  Oh,  well,"  he  remarked, 
**  you  boys  will  get  a  good  licking,  if  you 
fool  around  here  much  longer.  That's 
some  satisfaction,  anvhow.  Even  if  vou 
did  bag  me,  you  '11  get  a  good  walloping." 
He  reflected  for  a  moment  and  decided  : 
"I'm  sort  of  willing  to  be  captured  if 
you  fellows  only  get  a  damned  good 
licking  for  being  so  smart." 

The  sentry  looked  up  and  smiled  a 
superior  smile.  **  Licking,  hay,  Nixey?" 
He  winked  exasperatingly  at  the  ])ris()ner. 
**  You  fellows  are  not  fast  enough,  my  boy. 

Why    didn't    you    lick  us  at ,  and  at 

,  and  at ?  "     He  nametl  some  of 

the  great  battles. 

To  this  the  captive  officer  blurted  in 
angry  astonishment  :  *'  Why,  wr  ditl !  " 

The  senlrv  winked  ai^aiii  in  j)rofound 
ironv.  "Yes —  I  know  vou  did.  Of 
course.  You  whi])j)e(l  us,  didn't  you  ? 
Fine  kind  of  whipping  iliat  was !  Why, 
we 

He  suddenly  ceasi'il,  smitten  mute  by  a 
sound  that  broke  the  stilhiess  of  the  night. 
It  was  the  sharp  crack  of  a  distant  shot 
that  made  wild  echoes  among  the  hills.  It 
was  instantlv  followed  l)v  th«'  hoarse  cry  of 
a  human  voice,  a  tar-away  yell  of  warning, 
singing  C)f  surprise,  peril,  fear  of  death. 
A  moujent  later  there  was  a  distant  fierce 
s|)att(^ring  of  shots.  The  sentry  and  the 
prisoner  stooil  facing  each  other,  their 
lips  apart,  listening. 

The  orchanl  at  that  instant  awoke  to 
sudden  tumult.  Then'  was  the  thud  and 
scramble  and  scamper  of  feet,  the  hollow, 
swift  clash  of  arms,  men's  v(»ices  in 
question,  oath,  command,  hurried  and 
unhurried,  resolute  and  franti(  .  A  horse 
sped  along  the  road  at  a  raging  gallop. 
A  h>ud  voiie  shouted:  '*  Wliat  is  it, 
Ferguson  .'' "  Another  voice  yelled  some- 
thing incoherent.  There  was  a  sharp 
discordant  chorus  of  command.  An  up- 
roarious vollev  suddenlv  rang  from  the 
orchard.  The  prisoner  in  grey  moved 
from  his  intent  listening  attitude.  In- 
.stantlv  the  eves  of  the  sentrv  blazed,  and 
he  said,  with  a  new  and  terrible  sternness : 
**  Stand  where  vou  are." 


The  prisoner  trembled  in  his  excite* 
ment.  Expressions  of  delight  and  triumph 
bubbled  to  his  lips. 

"A  surprise,  by  Gawd!  Now  —  now 
you  Ml  see  !  " 

The  sentr}'  stolidly  swung  his  carbine  to 
his  shoulder.  He  sighted  carefully  along 
the  barrel  until  it  pointed  at  the  prisoner's 
head,  about  at  his  nose. 

**  Well,  I've  got  you,  anyhow.  Remember 
that.     Don't  move." 

The  prisoner  could  not  keep  his  arms 
from  nervouslv  gesturing. 

"I  won't;  but " 

''  And  shut  your  mouth." 

The  three  comrades  of  the  sentr}'  flung 
themselves  into  view. 

**  Pete — devil  of  a  row  ! — can  vou " 

'*  I  'v(^  got  him,"  said  the  sentr)'  calmly, 
and  without  moving.  It  was  as  if  the 
barrel  of  the  carbine  rested  on  piers  of 
stone.  Th(^  three  comrades  turned  and 
dived  into  the  darkness. 

In  the  orchard,  it  seemed  as  if  twa 
gigantic  animals  were  engaged  in  a  mad 
floundering  encounter,  snarling,  howling 
in  a  whirling  chaos  of  noise  and  motion. 
In  the  barn,  the  prisoner  and  his  guard 
faced  each  other  in  silence. 

As  for  the  girl  at  the  knot-hole — the  sky 
had  fallen  at  the  beginning  of  this  clamour. 
She  would  not  have  been  astonished  to  see 
the  stars  swinging  from  their  abodes,  and 
the  vegetation,  the  barn,  all  blown  away. 
It  was  the  end  of  everything,  the  grand 
universal  murdiT.  When  two  of  the  three 
miraculous  soldiers  who  formed  the 
original  feed-box  corj)s  emerged  in  detail 
from  the  hole  under  the  beam  and  slid 
away  into  the  darkness  she  did  no  more 
than  glance  at  them. 

Suddenly  sh(*  recollected  the  head  v»-ith 
silver  eyes.  She  started  forward  and  again 
ap])iied  her  e}es  to  the  knot-hole.  Even 
with  the  din  resounding  from  the  orchard, 
from  up  the  road  and  clown  the  road,  from 
the  heavens  and  from  the  deep  earth,  the 
central  fascination  was  this  mystic  head. 
There  to  her  was  the  dark  god  of  the 
t  raided  y. 

I'he  prisoner  in  grey  at  this  moment 
burst  into  a  laugh  that  was  no  more 
than  an  liysterical  gurgle.  "  Weil,  you 
v\x\\\  hold  that  gun  out  for  ever.  Pretty 
soon  you'll   have  to  lower  it." 

The  sentry's  voice  sounded  slightly 
muflled,  for  his  cheek  was  pressed  against 
the  weapon.  **  1  won't  be  tired  for  some 
time  yet." 

Tin*  girl  saw  the  head  slowly  rise,  the 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  sentry's  face.  A  tall 
black   fiijure   slunk  across   the  cow-stalls 
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and  vanished  back  of  old  Santo's  quarters. 
She  knew  what  was  to  come  to  pass.  She 
knew  this  grim  thing  was  upon  a  terrible 
mission,  and  that  it  would  appear  again  at 
the  head  of  the  little  passage  between 
Santo's  stall  and  the  wall,  almost  at  the 
sentry's  elbow,  and  yet,  when  she  saw  a 
faint  indication  as  of  a  form  crouching 
there,  a  scream  from  an  utterly  new  alarm 
almost  escaped  her. 

The  sentry's  arms,  after  all,  were  not  of 
granite.  He  moved  restively.  At  last  he 
spoke  in  his  even  unchanging  tone. 
•*  Well,  I  guess  you  *11  have  to  climb  into 
that  feed -box.  Step  back  and  lift  the 
lid." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean " 

"  Step  back  !  " 

The  girl  felt  a  cry  of  warning  arising  to 
her  lips  as  she  gazed  at  this  sentiy.  She 
noted  ever>*  detail  of  his  facial  expression  ; 
she  saw,  moreover,  his  mass  of  brown  hair 
bunching  disgracefully  about  his  ears,  his 
clear  eyes  lit  now  with  a  hard  cold  light, 
his  forehead  puckered  in  a  mighty  scowl, 
the  ring  upon  the  third  finger  of  the  left 
hand. 

**  Oh,  they  won't  kill  him.  Surely  they 
won't  kill  him."  The  noise  of  the  fight 
at  the  orchard  was  the  loud  music,  the 
thunder  and  lightnin^^  the  rolling  of  the 
tempest  which  people  love  during  the 
critical  scene  of  a  tragedy. 

When  the  prisoner  moved  back  in  re- 
lactant  obedience  he  faced  for  an  instant 
the  entrance  of  the  little  passage,  and 
what  he  saw  there  must  have  been  written 
swiftly,  graphically  in  his  eyes.  And  the 
sentr}'  read  it  and  knew  then  that  he  was 
upon  the  threshold  of  his  death.  In  a 
fraction  of  time  certain  information  went 
from  the  grim  thing  in  the  passage  to  the 
prisoner  and  from  the  prisoner  to  sentry. 
But  at  that  instant  the  black  formidable 
figure  across,  to^\('red  and  made  its  leap. 
A  new  shadow  flashed  across  the  floor 
when  the  blow  was  struck. 

As  for  the  girl  at  the  knot-hole,  when 
she  returned  to  sense  she  found  herself 
standing  with  clenched  hands  and  scream- 
ing with  all  her  might. 

As  if  her  reason  had  again  departed  from 
her,  she  ran  around  tlic  barn,  in  at  tlie 


door,  and  flung  herself  sobbing  beside  the 
body  of  the  soldier  in  blue. 

The  uproar  of  the  fight  became  at  last 
coherent,  inasmuch  as  one  party  was 
giving  shouts  of  supreme  exultation.  The 
firing  no  longer  sounded  in  crashes :  it 
was  now  expressed  in  spiteful  cackles,  the 
last  words  of  the  combat,  spoken  with 
feminine  vindictiveness. 

Presently  there  was  a  thud  of  flying 
feet.  A  grimy,  panting,  red-faced  mob  of 
troopers  in  blue  plunged  into  the  bam, 
became  instantly  frozen  to  attitudes  of 
amazement  and  rage,  and  then  roared  in 
one  great  chorus  :  "  He  *s  gone  !  " 

The  girl  who  knelt  weeping  beside  the 
body  upon  the  floor  turned  toward  them 
her  lamenting  eyes  and  criqd — 

**  He's  not  dead,  is  he.'^  He  can't  be 
dead  .=' " 

1'hey  thronged  forward.  The  sharp 
lieutenant  who  had  been  so  particular 
about  the  feed-box  knelt  by  the  side  of  the 
girl  and  laid  his  head  against  the  chest  of 
the  prostrate  soldier. 

**  Why,  no,"  he  said,  rising  and  looking 
at  the  man.  **  He  's  all  right.  Some  of 
you  boys  throw  water  on  him." 

"  Are  you  sure  }'*  demanded  the  girl. 

**  Of  course.  He  '11  be  all  right  after  a 
while." 

**  Oh  !  "  said  she  softlv,  and  then  looked 
down  at  the  sentry.  She  started  to  arise, 
and  the  lieutenant  reached  down  and 
hoisted  rather  awkwardlv  at  her  arm. 

*•  Don't  vou  worrv  about  him.  He's  all 
right." 

She  turned  her  face  with  its  cuning  lips 
and  shining  eyes  once  more  toward  the 
unconscious  soldier  upon  the  floor.  The 
troopers  made  a  lane  to  the  door,  the 
lieutenant  bowed,  the  girl  vanished. 

*'  Queer,"  said  a  young  olhcer,  **  (jirl 
verv  clearlv  worst  kind  of  a  rebel,  and  vet 
she  falls  to  weeping  and  wailing  like  mad 
over  one  of  her  enemies.  Be  around  in 
the  morning  with  all  sorts  of  doctoring, 
you  see  if  she  ain't.     Queer." 

The  sharp  lieutenant  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  After  reflection  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  again.  He  said:  "War 
changes  many  things,  hut  it  doesn't  change 
everything,  thank  Ciod." 
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By  EDWARD   NOBLE. 


"  T    ARRY!" 

1/     "  Hallo,  Baby  ! " 

"  H-s-s-h !  Mind  the  chief  doesn't 
twig  you  ;  stand  out  of  the  moonlight." 

*'  How  did  you  get  planted  there  ?  " 

"The  chief  spotted  me  speaking  to 
Bella.  Then  he  examined  me  on  the 
stars — CruXy  and  a  and  b  ceniaun\  and  all 
that  lot.  I  told  him  all  right  till  I  got  to 
b  ceniauri.  Then  I  got  mixed  up,  thinking 
of  Bella,  I  suppose."  Baby  sighed  heavily 
from  his  perch  on  the  skidds  as  he  spoke. 

••  What  did  you  tell  him  then  }  " 

"Oh!  I  think  I  said  B  stood  for 
Bella,  and  that  it  meant  *  beautiful 
sentinel.' " 

"  Baby,  you  didn't !  " 

"  I  'm  afraid  I  did,  Larry." 

"  Was  he  mad  }  " 

"  I  don't  know.  He  spluttered  a  minute 
and  then  growled  out  something  about 
making  a  confounded  crux  of  me  !  " 

*'  That  *s  why  you  are  crucified,  then  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so.     Larry  !  " 

"Well.?" 

"  Could  you  shin  up  the  staunchion  and 
get  nearer  }  He  couldn't  see  you  from  the 
poop,  because  of  the  cross-jack  tack." 

In  a  few  minutes  Larry  was  crouching 
beside  his  spread  -  eagled  conipanicm. 
There  was  a  moderate,  whole-sail  breeze, 
and  the  Walton  Castle  was  shimmering 
through  the  moonlit  waters  of  the  South 
Atlantic  trades  on  her  outward  i)assage  to 
Melbourne. 

It  was  a  lovely  night,  nearly  four  bells 
in  the  first  watch,  and  the  young  moon 
growing  towards  the  western  horizon. 

"  Babv ! " 

"  Hallo ! " 

"  Do  you  think  the  chief  is — is — gone 
on  Bella  ?  " 

"  No  !     Do  vou  ?  " 

"It  seems  funny  he  should  plant  you 
like  this  for  nothing,"  remarked  the  astute 
Larn'. 

"  But  it  wasn't  for  nothing,  Larr}." 

"Well,  no — B  mav  mean  Bella,  and 
bflla  centaun  may  mean  *  beautiful  sentinel,* 
but  that  is  not  enough  to  be  crucified  for." 


"  Lany — if  I  thought  that,"  groaned 
the  outspread  Baby,  "  I  would — I  would 
fill  his  sea-boots  with  shot ;  and  I  'd  pour 
my  whack  of  molasses  into  the  sleeves  of 
his  mess-jacket.  Oh  !  I  would  make  him 
look  a  swell." 

"  Nonsense,  Baby ;  don't  bother ;  per- 
haps .  it 's  all  my  fancy.  When  are  you 
coming  down  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  And  there 's " 

"  Yes  ;  that 's  just  it.  I  've  promised  to 
meet  her  at  six  bells.  It  will  soon  be 
that ;  and  even  if  I  were  down,  I  'm 
as  stiff  as  a  capstan  bar.  You  couldn't 
rub  mv  arms  a  bit,  Larry,  could  you  }  " 

"Where.?" 

"  Oh,  anywhere — all  down,  and  my 
back,  too ;  it 's  awful  stiff  where  that 
stun'sail  boom  sticks  into  it." 

•*  Is  that  better.?"  asked  Larry  after  a 
lengthy  period  given  over  to  massage. 

"Yes.  That's  all  right.  Now  it  must 
be  six  bells.  Oh,  how  am  I  going  to 
manage  it  ?  Larry  " — as  a  bright  thought 
struck  him — "  couldn't  you  go  up  to  the 
chief  and  apologise  for  me }  Say  I  'm 
beastlv  sorrv,  and  as  stiff  as  thunder,  and 
that  it 's  beta  centaun — not  Bella.'* 

"I'll  trv,"  said  Larn*.  Then  he  slid 
down  from  his  perch  and  walked  uj)  the 
poop-ladder. 

The  chief  and  a  junior  ofhcer  were 
walking  slowly  up  and  down  the  weather- 
side  of  the  deck,  lookmg  out  into  the 
night.  Seeing  Larry  ai)proach  they 
stopped. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  "  questioned 
the  chief. 

"If  you  please.  Sir — Baby — that  is, 
Walters — says  he  can  remember  about  the 
Southern  Cross  sentinels  now  and  he 's 
very  sorry — and  can  he  come  down  because 
he  's  as  stiflf  as  a — as  a  spare  topmast,  Sir, 
and  I  don't  believe  he  meant  it." 

Larry  jerked  the  whole  sentence  out  as 
he  stood  before  the  chief  just  as  though 
he  had  learned  it  bv  heart.  It  was  an 
ordeal,  but  the  lad  emerged  from  it  credit- 
ably for  all  that. 
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"  No!"  said  the  chief  shortly,  "Walters 
can  cool  his  heels  a  bit  longer  yet.  These 
youngsters  are  quite  incorrigible,"  he 
continued  to  the  third  officer.  **  They 
give  more  trouble  than  all  hands  put 
together." 

Then  they  recommenced  their  walk, 
and  Larry  sneaked  off  disconsolately  to  his 
chum  on  the  skidds. 

"It's  no  use,  Baby,"  he  whispered, 
**  the  chief's  got  his  nose  out  of  joint 
about  something." 

"  Oh !  won't  I  jam  up  his  boots  for 
him,"  groaned  Baby.     "  Larry  !  " 

"  Well  }  " 

''Yiow  am  I  going  to  meet  her — I  must, 
you  see — it 's  very  urgent." 

**  I  couldn't  do  anything  for  you,  I 
suppose  }  " 

*'  You  might,  Larr}' — if — if  you  'd  be 
ver)'  careful  it  was  for  me,  you  know." 

Larry  did  not  answer. 

"  You  see,"  Baby  continued  reluctantly, 
"it's  an  awkward  place  where  we  meet 
generally ;  it 's  in  the  mizzen  chains,  you 
know.  Her  port  looks  out  number  three 
from  for'ard,  and  there  are  no  lights,  and 
how  can  she  tell  it 's  me  }  " 

"  Tell  me  what  I  've  got  to  do,  Baby, 
quick  !  it 's  close  on  six  bells." 

"Well,"  said  Baby  reluctantly;  "you'll 
crawl  along  the  chains  under  the  other 
ports,  and  crouch  down  by  No.  3  ;  then 
you'll  just  tap  lightly  on  the  window,  and 
she  '11  open  it,  then — well,  Larry,  you  '11 
do  it  for  me,  won't  you  }  " 

"  Do  what  ?  "  said  Larry. 

"  Why,  just  kiss  her — once,  you  know — 
quite  softly ;  and  if  you  wouldn't  mind  not 
doing  any  more,  but  just  say,  *  H-s-s-s-h!' 
quietly — she  will  understand  that  you  can't 
stop,  that  someone  may  catch  you,  or  that 
you  have  something  to  do — then  she  will 
let  vou  come  awav." 

"'is  that  all,  Baby.?" 

"Yes,  old  boy;  only  it's  for  me,  you 
know — honour  bright  and  all  that.  I 
shouldn't  bother,  only,  Larry,  I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  her  lying  awake  all  night, 
you  know,  just  because — just  because — I 
haven't  given  her — her  good-night  kiss." 

"Do  you  think  she  would?"  queried 
Larry  doubtfully. 

"  I  'm  sure  of  it,"  returned  Baby  from 
his  elevation,  "  or  do  you  think  I  would 
send  you  to  kiss  her  for  me } "  Baby 
groaned  as  he  writhed  his  stiff  arms  on 
their  capstan-bar  support. 

Just  then  six  bells  sounded,  and  Larry 
vanished  across  the  silent  deck  on  his 
errand  of  mercy.  The  moon  was  sinking 
behind  the  glowing  western  horizon  when 


he  crept  over  the  bulwarks,  and,  cling^ing 
to  the  mainbrace,  cautiously  stole  att  in 
the  shadow  of  the  rail  towards  the  chains. 
Beneath  him  the  water  sang  softly  as  it 
eddied  and  bubbled  from  the  ship's  side, 
wreathing  in  myriad  fantastic  forms  of 
phosphorescent  radiance.  But  Larry  was 
not  thinking  of  the  beauties  of  the  water, 
or  the  night.  His  soul  was  completely 
engrossed  with  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  giving  that  kiss,  and  escaping  un- 
questioned. 

"  Suppose  she  should  twig  the  differ- 
ence !  All  fellows  don't  mug  the  same 
way,"  he  soliloquised  as  he  crawled 
beneath  the  first  two  great  square  ports. 

"  If  she  does,  then  it's  all  up.  Girls 
always  shriek  and  go  into  fainting-fits 
when  the  wrong  chap *' 

He  stopped.  There  was  a  sound  of  a 
window  being  raised.  For  in  the  fine 
weather  the  ports  were  triced  up,  leaving 
Only  the  windows  inside  as  a  protection. 

"  Jeminy  !  "  growled  Larry  under  his 
breath,  "  she's  awake."  Then  he  listened 
intently,  lying  fiat  in  the  chains. 

"  Baby ! "  The  voice  was  very  low 
and  sweet.  To  Baby  it  would  have  rung 
like  an  angel's  whisper.  To  Larry  it  was 
incomprehensibly  flustering.  Then  to  his 
other  fears  there  came  the  dread  that  he 
might  not  answer  aright.  He  had  not 
thought  of  having  to  speak.  He  paused, 
considering,  then  whispered,  "  Darling !  " 
waiting  amid  heart  tremors  to  see  if  he 
had  chanced  on  the  right  key — and  term. 

"  Darling  Baby  !  "  Evidently  it  was 
all  right. 

There  was  a  pause.  He  did  not  know 
what  to  venture  next,  so  he  repeated 
"Darling!"  with  as  much  simulated 
affection  as  he  could  assume. 

A  little  white  hand  crept  out  into  the 
darkness,  fluttering  towards  him.  The 
breeze  from  under  the  chains  caught  the 
white  sleeve  that  covered  her  pretty  round 
arm,  exposing  the  blue-veined  wrist. 
Larry  took  it  in  his  own,  and  reaching  out 
to  the  sweet  face  that  lay  framed  in  the 
open  port,  whispered — 

"  H-s-s-s-h  !  "  Then  he  kissed  her — 
kissed  her  right  on  the  lips,  and  it  was  all 
over. 

Had  the  darkness  allowed  him,  he  would 
have  seen  the  delicate  brows  arch  in 
wonder,  and  the  dainty  bow-like  mouth 
pucker  with  surprise.  For  the  lips  are 
very  sensitive — especially  the  lips  of  such 
as  Bella. 

"  Why,  Baby !  "  she  whispered;  "  you've 
grown  a  moustache." 

Larry  never  felt  so  proud  in  his  life. 
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"  I  've  had  it  for  months  !  "  he  returned, 
forgetful  of  his  identity  with  the  smoother- 
faced  Baby.     "At  least,  that  is— I " 

he  stammered,  then  faltered  and  broke 
down. 

The  Utile  white-  hand  was  quickly  with- 
drawn, and  a  long  gasp  of  astonishment 
broke  from  Bella. 

"  Say  !  "  whispered  Larry,  quickly  for- 


because  Baby  is  very  miserable  about 
not  being  able  to  come,  and " 

"  Baby  's  miserable,  is  he  ? "  quoth 
Bella  sceptically.  "  Then  why  —  why 
didn't^he  come — himself  .■"' 

"  Baby 's  crucified  !  "  said  Larrj'  remorse- 
fully. 

"  Oh,  Larry ! " 

"  Hush  I "  whispered  Larr)- ;  "  the  chief 


"yoi 


:    goir 


;  to  faint- 


Bella.     ■'  N 

but  I  hate  y 
speak  li 


:h\"   gasped 
),    1    am    nnl  going  to  faint; 
)U,  Jfis/<-r  Dudley !    I  'il  never 
)  you  again." 

I  glad  you  aren't  going  to  faint," 
said  Larry  ;  "  and  1  'm  sorrj'  I  haiT  upsi't 
you.     But  you'll  try  to  go  to  sleep,  pluase, 


nd    then  there  :t'///  be  a 


cified  !  •' 

"Oh,  but  it's  not  with  nails,  you 
know,"  said  the  anxious  I^irry,  "  it 's  only 
stun'sail  booms  and  capstan  bars,  and 
rattlini-  smft",  and  all  that  !  " 
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ashamed  of  you.     You  wouldn't   care  if 
Baby  died,  I  suppose  ?  " 

This  was  so  obviously  unjust  that  I^rry 
could  only  shrink  back  closely  against  the 
ship's  side,  and  glare  at  the  water  eddying 
beneath  him. 

**  I  'm  afraid  I  shall  get  giddy  if  I  stay 
here,"  he  remarked  at  random ;  **  do  you 
think  you  have  anything  to  send  him — any 
message,  you  know — because  I  might  give 
it  to  him  when  I — when  I  rub  him  down 
presently." 

**  Rub  him  down  !  whv  ?  "  cried  Bella, 
with  open  eyes. 

"Oh,  it's  stiff,  you  know,  being  cruci- 
fied ;  fellows  always  get  their  chums  to  rub 
them  down." 

**0h!"  cried  Bella,  **and  I'm  keeping 
you  all  this  time,  when  you  might  be  helj)- 
ing  him.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  what  can 
I  send  him  ?  " 

"Got  any  manavalins .-" "  asked  the 
practical  Larr}-. 

"Any  what?" 

"  Manavalins — cakes,  sweets,  you  know. 
It  '11  help  pass  the  time  while  he 's  spread 
out." 

"Larry,"  said  Bella,  "you  are  a  dear  ! 
I  believe  I  almost  like  you." 

Then  she  disappeared,  leaving  Ltirry  to 
wonder  over  the  inconsistencies  of  the  sex. 
"Just  now,"  he  growled,  "she  told  me  I 
was  a  beast,  and  now — "  but  his  rumin- 
ations were  cut  short  by  Bella's  fluttering 
presence  at  the  window  again. 

"  Here,"  she  cried,  "  here  's  some  cake, 
and  an  orange,  and  a  piece  of  tart  the 
steward  i)ut  in  my  room  to-night.  Cjive 
them  to  Baby  with — with — my  love — 
and "  Bella  paused. 

"  Anything  else  ?  "  queried  Larry, 
after  a  brief  interval  occupied  by  tucking 
the  manavalins  inside  the  bosom  of  his 
shirt. 

"  Yes,  my  love,  and  1  ho])e  it  doosn't 
hurt  dreadfully." 

"  Anything' else  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Bella,  "  unless 
vou  would  mintl — takin": — a " 

"  Kiss  ?  "  said  Larry. 

♦'  Y— e— s." 

"He'd  like  it,  Bella,  I  know — stick  it 
on  my  forehead  —  he  .  would  —  rather  I 
carried  it  that  way,"  said  Larry.  'J'hen  he 
leaned  forward  and  Bella's  two  white 
hands  fluttered  out  of  the  port,  taking  his 
face  between  them,  and  a  gentle  kiss  was 
planted  on  the  boy's  brow. 

'J'hen  the  window  shut,  and  Larr}^  went 
creeping  away  undt^r  the  neighbouring 
ports  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  he  had 
been   balancing  a  spare    stun'sail    boom 


on  his  forehead,  instead  of  being  the 
honoured  convoy  of  a  gentle,  maidenly 
kiss. 

But  Bella  could  not  .sleep.  The  thought 
of  Baby  crucified,  even  without  nails,  was 
too  distressing  altogether.  She  tossed 
and  tumbled  in  her  narrow  bunk  most 
restlessly.  Her  long  dark  hair  got  mixed 
up  somehow  with  her  tears.  Her  fiace  was 
wet.  The  pillow  was  wet.  Pretty  Bella 
was  crying. 

Presentlv  she  raised  herself  on  her 
elbow.  Her  soft  flushed  face  was  the 
picture  of  sweet  determination. 

"  1  know  what  1  will  do,"  she  whispered. 
"I  will  see  Mr.  Stewart.  Perhaps,  if  I  ask 
him,  he  uill  let  Baby  off." 

Lighting  the  swinging  candle  when  she 
was  fully  dressed,  Bella  i)eeped  into  the 
other  l)unks.  Her  smaller  sisters  lay 
rosily  comfortable — fast  asleep.  Then, 
opening  the  cabin-door,  she  glided  quickly 
to  the  companion,  and  so  across  to  the 
"  break  of  the  i)oop."  From  that  eleva- 
tion the  outspread  Baby  was  distinctly 
visible.  Bella's  sympathies  wefled  to  her 
pretty  dark  eves.  "It's  a  shame  !"  she 
cried  distressfully. 

"  What 's  a  shame  ?  "  asked  the  chief, 
who,  seeing  her  cross  the  deck,  had 
ai)proaclied  unheard. 

"That  i^eople  should  have  to  stay  up  all 
night,  that  others  can  be  asleep,"  said 
Bella,  quickly  recognising  the  danger  of 
too  i-ager  partisanship  with  the  crucified 
Baby.  "  Are  you  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
Mr.'Stewart.^'' 

"  I  was  until  vou  came,"  returned  the 
chief,  eyeing  the  pretty  girl  wistfully. 

"  Why  can't  they  anchor  ships  at 
night  ?  "  asked  Bella  evasively. 

"I  wish  we  could,"  said  the  chief; 
"  then,  perhaps,  we  should  be  able  to 
amuse  vou  better.  It 's  rather  dull  below, 
!Miss  Rodney  ?  " 

•'  No— I  was  asleej) — but  it 's  very  hot. 
I  could  not  rt'st  i>roperly.  so  I  thought  I 
would  come  on  deck  a  littler  while  to  get 
cool,  you  know.  It's  very  dreadful,  isn't 
it,  Air.  Stewart,  but  you  won't  mind,  will 
you  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  might  say  what  I  think,  Miss 
Rodney." 

"  Oh,  but  you  won't,"  said  Bella,  scent- 
ing a  j)itfall,  "  you  will  be  very  kind,  please, 
and  tell  me  about  the  ship." 

"  About  the  ship  }  " 

"  Yes,  please  :  what  is  that  dark  thing 
over  there  .•^"  asked  Bella,  pointing  to 
where  the  boats  sat  on  the  skidds. 

"That's  a  comptiss.  The  *  standard,' 
you  know." 
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'  Oh  ! "  said  Bella ;  "  and  what  is  that 
dark  shadow  to  the  right  of  it .' " 

"  Where  do  you  mean  .' " 

"  There ! "  said  Bella,  pointing  directly 
at  Baby. 

"On,  that,"  said  the  chief,  "is  an  oil- 
skin coat,  I  think." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is,"  said  Bella. 

"  We  can't  be  looking  at  the  same 
thing,"  said  the  chief.  "  Which  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  I  only  see  one — over  there  !  "  said 
Bella. 

"  That !     Oh,  that 's  a  scarecrow." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  had  scarecrows  on 
board  ship,"  said  IJelia  wistfully.  "  Thry 
aren't  real,  I  suppose — not  alive,  that  i.s  ?" 

"  Hum  !  "  remarked  the  chief  thouyht- 
fulh-.     "  Yes,  they  arc— ftcncralty." 

"  I  suppose  jwK  make  them  scarecrows, 
don't  you,  Mr.  Stewart?" 

'■  Well — sometimes.  You  sec,  we  are 
bound  to  keep  discipline,  Miss  Rodney — 
we " 

"  Oh  !  I  'm  so  sorry  I  interfered — I 
didn't  mean  to.  You  see,  1  'm  only  a  i;irl. 
and  I  couldn't  help  thinkinff  thai  jierhajis — 
perhaps  the  scarecrows  have  sislers — am.!- — 
and " 

*'  Lovers  }  "  said  the  chii'f. 

":\rolhers!"  said  Bella;  "and  ihev 
would  be  so  sorrv  if  ihev  knew.  Don't 
vou  think  thev  would,  Mr,  Stewart.'" 

"Yes."  returned  the  chief  slowly; 
"perhaps  they  would,  !>ut  liicn  they  don't 
know." 

"Don't  you  ihink  they  do?"  Bella 
asked  verv  ivistfullv,  with  a  small  tremor 
in  her  voi^-e. 

Then  she  turned  to  ro  below.  "  Thank 
3-ou  for  what  you  have  mill  me,  Mr.  Slewart. 
Kvervthing  about  ships  is  verj'  interesting. 
I  think  i  am  cooler  now— and  will  go 
below,     flood  night." 

She  held  out  her  small  hand.  The 
chief  took  it,  bending  over 


"  Good  night.  Miss  Rodney,"  he  said  ; 
then  he  coughed,  the  night  air  was  chilly, 
and  he  had  grown  Middenly  husky. 
"  ITiere  won't  be  any  more  scarecrows — 
this  voyage ! "  -  , 

"  Nor  ever  ?  "  questioned'  Bella-  wist- 
fully. 

"  Nor  ever,"  answered  the  chief. 

There  was  a  soft  rustling  of  daintier 
raparisonings  than  generally  are  to  be 
heard  on  quarterdecks  at  midnight.  Theo 
Bella  vanished  to  her  room,  leaving  the 
chief  to  walk  quickly  over  the  heads  of 
the  sleeping  passengers  awhile. 

"By  gad,"  he  growled,  "one  would 
think  she  knew  who  the  scarecrow  is  1 
But — she  is  right." 

He  called  the  third  officer,  telling  him 
to  keep  a  lonk-out ;  then  descended  to 
the  main  deck  softly,  and  sH)od  looking  up 
from  under  the  skidds. 

"(live  us  another  bite,"  siiid  Baby  ;  "it's 
awful  good  tucker." 

"Better  than  the  (lap-jacks  we  get," 
said  Larry,     "  :\Iind  the  jam  !  " 

"  Did  vou  bring  anrthing  else  ?  "  asked 
Rabv. 

"  Yes.  It  was  on  my  forehead,  though. 
I  thoii^riit  you  wimid  like  it  best  if  I 
brought  it  that  way." 

"  Sure  ?"  ijuestioned  Baby  suspiciously. 

"Honour  iiright,  old  chap." 

The  chief  ste]iped  out  from  the  shadows 
of  the  boats.  Larry  was  leaning  across 
from  his  perch  beside  Baby,  feetiing  him 
with  a  great  hunch  of  tart. 

"  fome  down  out  of  that !"  cried  the 
chief.  "  ^'<JU,  iJudlei-,  what  are  you  doing 
there  ?  " 

"  liaby  's  hungry,  Sir,"  quoth  the  ready 

"\'ery  well,  get  him  down  too;  and 
don't  let  me  have  any  more  nonsense. 
Hungry?"  he  growled,  as  he  turned  to 
go  aft  ngain.  "By  gad!  and  she  half 
jiersunded  me  I  was  an  inhuman  brute!'* 
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I.— OUR    LEARNED    FELLOW-TOWNSMAN. 


IT  was  the  title  that,  for  some  fifteen 
years,  had  been  tacked  to  the  name 
of  Percy  Marfleet  whenever  he  was  men- 
tioned in  the  local  newspapers.  Not 
undeservedly,  for  in  his  knowledge  of 
books  he  much  surpassed  the  leading  men 
of  the  town,  and  his  life  was  entirely 
devoted  to  study.  Miss  Cloud,  the  borough 
member's  daughter,  who  had  been  at 
Girton,  herself  the  marvel  of  womanhood 
in  this  not  altogether  benighted  region, 
spoke  of  Mr.  IMarfleet  with  respect ;  indeed, 
for  the  last  twelvemonth  or  so  it  had  been 
generally  surmised  that  the  friendship 
between  these  distinguished  persons  would 
end  in  closer  alliance — a  most  interesting 
and  delightful  prospect.  The  lady  had 
entered  upon  her  twenty-seventh  year ; 
Marfleet  drew  towards  forty,  but  preserved 
the  complexion  and  the  carriage  of  youth. 
For  him,  such  a  union  would  in  every  way 
be  advantageous,  as,  from  his  way  of 
living,  he  evidently  possessed  but  a  modest 
competence,  while  Miss  Cloud  shone  as 
the  sole  heiress  of  her  father's  fortune. 

For  a  man  of  parts  and  ambition,  raised 
above  the  necessity  of  exerting  himself  to 
earn  a  livelihood,  it  is  dangerous,  after 
academic  success,  to  return  to  his  native 
country-town  and  settle  there  with  the 
purpose  of  productive  study.  As  a  rule, 
men  have  no  such  temptation ;  Percy 
Marfleet,  whose  bent  of  mind  was  all 
towards  homeliness,  and  who  shrank  from 
the  tumult  of  the  great  world,  even  while 
crediting  himself  with  power  to  win  dis- 
tinction, decided  after  a  verv  brief  trial  of 
London  that  he  could  not  do  better  than 
go  back  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  where 
kindly  notice  would  inspire  him,  where  his 
health  would  be  at  its  best,  and  where  a 
modest  income  would,  he  imagined,  assure 
him  a  much  better  status  than  among 
strangers.  His  family  had  a  good  name 
in  the  town;  since  the  death  of  his  parents 
and  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  upon  him 
alone  lay  the  duty  of  keeping  the  name  in 
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honourable  prominence.  Moreover,  he 
owned  the  house  in  which  he  had  been 
born,  where  the  davs  of  his  boyhood  had 
been  passed.  With  infinite  contentment  he 
read  the  newspaper  paragraph  which  made 
known  that  *'  Mr.  Percy  Marfleet,  the  son 
of  our  late  honoured  townsman,  having 
completed  a  distinguished  career  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,"  had  returned 
to  the  town,  and  intended  to  make  it  his 
permanent  abode. 

From  his  earliest  school-prize  to  the 
final  honours  at  Cambridge,  each  step  of 
Percy's  progress  had  been  chronicled  by 
the  local  paper.  No  special  brilliance 
appeared  in  the  successive  achievements : 
he  had  done  well,  nothing  more ;  but 
local  pride  made  much  of  his  academic 
record.  He  was  understood  to  be  great 
in  "  history  "  ;  to  historic  study  his  life 
would  be  dedicated  ;  if  he  ran  up  to 
London  or  to  Cambridge,  the  newspaper 
announced  that  he  was  gone  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  consulting  original  documents." 
At  first,  he  declined  to  take  any  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  for  which 
he  had  absolutely  no  leisure  ;  but  little 
by  little  certain  honours  were  thrust 
upon  him,  and  the  satisfaction  of  making 
little  speeches,  carefully  prepared  and  no 
less  carefully  reported,  lured  his  mind 
from  exclusive  occupation  with  the  past. 
At  length  he  could  be  depended  upon  for 
an  annual  lecture  at  the  Literar}'  Society, 
for  an  address  here  or  there,  for  the  active 
patronage  of  any  enlightened  movement — 
unconnected  with  politics.  From  strictly 
municipal  business  he  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing aloof,  his  true  reason  being  fear  of 
expense ;  but,  this  prudence  notwith- 
standing, the  esteem  he  enjoyed  necessarily 
cost  him  somethinof  in  coin  of  the  realm, 
and  such  demands  upon  his  pocket  grew 
heavier  and  more  frequent  with  the  pro- 
gress of  time.  The  day  came  when  Percy 
had  seriously  to  consider  his  financial 
position.     Seeing  no  \ycvvcv^<^YaX^  ^j^'^^   ^^^ 
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of  the  difficulty,  and  feeling  so  comfort- 
able in  his  daily  life  that  a  complete  change 
could  hardly  be  thought  of,  he  insensibly 
drifted  into  carelessness  of  the  future. 
And  so  it  came  about  that,  in  his  thirty- 
eighth  year,  having  long  lived  upon  capital, 
with  steady  growth  of  expenditure  from 
Christmas  to  Christmas,  he  saw  before 
him  an  inevitable  crisis.  Income  he  no 
longer  possessed  ;  merely  a  sum  of  money 
which,  even  with  parsimonious  manage- 
ment, could  last  him  only  a  short  time, 
and  at  the  present  rate  of  living  would 
dissolve  with  awful  rapidity. 

In  the  way  of  literary  production  he  had 
done  nothing.  Years  ago  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  undertaking  :  the  work  of  his 
life  was' to  be  a  continuation  of  Macaulav  ; 
latterly  he  very  seldom  spoke  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  even  distantly  alluded  to  it.  Since 
his  thirtieth  year  scarcely  a  jotting  had 
been  added  to  the  notes  and  rough 
sketches  j)reviously  accumulated.  Now- 
adays he  only  read,  and  for  the  most  part 
his  reading  had  no  connection  with  historic 
research.  A  large  library,  collected  at  no 
small  outlay,  gathered  dust  upon  the 
shelves.  Expensive  publications  still 
reached  him,  simply  because  he  lacked 
the  courage  to  discontinue  his  subscrip- 
tions, and  so  to  confess  that  his  one 
object  in  life  had  melted  away,  together 
with  his  money.  He  spent  the  wonted 
number  of  hours  locked  in  his  study,  but 
more  often  than  not  a  day  dragged  through 
in  sluggish  mooning  or  in  the  tortures  of 
anxiety.  As  usual,  he  pottered  about  the 
garden ;  as  usual,  he  paid  and  received 
visits,  attended  meetings,  made  little 
speeches,  helped  to  get  up  little  enter- 
tainments of  an  intellectual  cast.  And  no 
fellow  -  townsman  marked  the  slightest 
change  in  him. 

One  hope  remained  ;  yet  it  could  hardly 
be  called  a  hope :  rather,  a  troubled  imagin- 
ation of  something  that  might  have  fallen 
to  his  lot  in  happier  circumstances.  Until 
of  late  no  thoughts  of  marriage  had  lured 
or  perturbed  him  ;  he  cared  but  moder- 
ately for  the  society  of  women,  and,  like 
most  men  of  his  temper,  kept  very  clearly 
in  view  the  sacrifices  and  perils  attaching 
to  wedlock ;  his  pleasant,  roomy  house, 
always  quiet  and  fragrant  under  the  rule  of 
an  excellent  domestic,  would  undergo  such 
changes  if  a  mistress  entered  into  posses- 
sion. For  all  that,  there  was  one  woman 
who  often  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  in 
some  degree  had  power  over  his  emotions ; 
in  part  because  of  her  social  rank,  partly 
because  of  her  education,  and,  last  but  not 
least,   by  virtue   of  her  personal  charm. 


Certainly  he  liked  Eveline  Cloud  ;  he  was 
flattered  by  the  deference  she  paid  him, 
and  felt  something  very  attractive  in  the 
modesty  with   which   she    spoke    of  her 
own  attainments.     By  slow  degrees  their 
intimacy  had  grown  and  ripened.    At  first 
he  was  slightly  afraid  of  her ;  the  smile 
ever   lurking  about    her  lips  seemed    to 
threaten  criticism  of  an  unfamiliar  keen- 
ness :  wlio  could  say  what  equipment  of 
modern  views  these  young  ladies  brought 
with   them   from   Girton  ?     Gradually  he 
f)erceived  that   Eveline's   position   in  the 
town  was  somewhat  like  his  own — that  her 
prestige  rested  upon  vague  report  rather 
than  on  present  evidence  of  learning  and 
ability.      He  judged  her  intelligent,   but 
certainly  not  profound.     Nor  did  she  make 
parade   of  erudition  ;   her  tastes   seemed 
decidedly  simple ;  if  he  mistook  not,  she 
preferred  the   ccmipanionship  of  her  pro- 
vincial friends  to  llie  society  she  met  when 
with  her  father  in  Lonilon.      Her  interest 
in    local    concerns     became    more    pro* 
nounced  ;  she  was  fervent   in    orthodoxy, 
and,    as    years   went    on,    accepted   with 
decision    her    place    as    leading  lady  in 
social  or  charitable  organisations.      Per- 
sonally, Miss  Cloud  no  longer  overawed 
him,  for  he  felt   that  he  understood  hen 
Her  behaviour  to  him  was  of  such  frank 
frientlliness  that  no  wonder  their  acquaint- 
ances observed  them  with  a  genial  smile. 
IMarlleet  sometimes  came  away  from  the 
house   brooding.     But   for  his  incredible 
folly,  which  had  brought  him  within  sight 
of  disaster  he  saw  no  means  of  repairing^ 
might  he  not  reasonably  have  aspired  to  a 
marriage  wliich   would   at  once  exalt  his. 
position    and    promote     his     happiness  ? 
What  possibility  of  it  now  ?     The  secret, 
of  which  no  one  had  a  suspicion,  weighed 
but    the    more    heavily    upon    his    own 
mind. 

In  conversation  one  day  with  Miss 
Cloud,  he  chanced  to  si)cak  of  some  poli- 
tical incident  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
a  point  which  it  seemed  to  him  the 
historians  had  misunderstood. 

*'  Have  you  reached  that  in  your 
book  ? "  asked  Eveline,  with  a  glance  of 
interest. 

His  eyes  dropped;  he  was  uncomfort- 
ably aware  of  that  lurking  smile  about  the 
fresh-coloured  lips. 

'*  In  the  first  rough  draft,"  he  con^ 
strained  himself  to  answer.  And  Eveline's 
eyes  reassured  him,  so  friendly  were  they, 
so  devoid  of  troublesome  curiosity. 

'*  Have  you  never  thought,  Mr.  Marfleet, 
of  publishing  portions  of  your  work  in  the. 
periodicals — as  some  writers  do  }  " 
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Yes,  he  had  thought  of  it,  and  very 
lately.  To  be  sure,  no  portion  of  his  work 
was  written,  but  might  it  not  be  jiossible 
to  shape  out  of  his  notes  a  few  interesting 
chajitcrs,  which  the  reviews  houU  print 
ami  pay  for.'  Miss  Cloml'a  happy  sug- 
gestion had  a  strong  effect  upon  him  ;  it 
revived  liis  energies,  ami  for  the  next  few 
weeks  he  actually  engaged  in  literary  com- 
position. He  wrote  a  jiaper  of  some 
length,  and  dispatched  it  to  the  edilor  of 
an  important  monthly.     What  was  more. 


terraces,  and  Eveline's  voice  had  an 
intonation  of  peculiar  gentleness.  A 
more  ardent  admirer  or  less  scrupulous 
man  would  have  uscti  the  opportunity; 
Marflect  merely  grew  confused, 

"  It 's  nothing.  I  wasn't  aware  of 
its " 

"  I  'm  afraid  you  work  too  hard," 
sounded  in  the  soft,  kindly  accents. 

"  Oh  dear  no  !  "  He  liughed.  "  I  feel 
perfectly  well — perfefflly." 

.\nd,    indeed,    there    was    little   amiss 


sosan^'Uiiii 

of  this.lVi. 

to  Miss  a. 

"I  am 


i.-ii" 


ti.m— an<l  sh.-  reallv  lonk.d  it.  -  Wh.n 
do  yon  think  it  wid  app.'.ir  .-■■ 

■'  Oil,-  he  fidlered.  "  iuii".svihlr  to  >ay. 
Perhaps — it  might  nut  strike  liie  editur  as 
worth  mudi." 

'•  What  !  the  result  of  vears  and  vears  ,.f 
studv!  That's  impossible."  And 'Kvelim- 
added:  "I  have  noliie.i.  Mr.  Marlleet. 
that  you  seem  rather  despondent  of  latr." 

They  were  al.mc  on  .m.;  of  ihe  ^.-urden 


and  risrii  „]dv  at  idne  ;  he  had  11<; 

>T  fallen 

short   in    e.\iTeise,  ale    bcartdv,  ai 

d  (inmd 

l.lenlv  of  anius..meul.      It  wouK 

take  a 

long   tiinr  Iji'fiire   mental   distress 

sueh  as 

he  was  now  sulh'ring  wrote  itsi-!f 

ip<,n  his 

countetianee.       No    one    ihoiighl 

It    un- 

natural  for  .Miss  (.'loud  lo  lake  at 

mlerest 

in     Mr.    Martieet:     deeiiiedly    lu 

was    a 

no 
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for  her  part,  could  not  be  called  hand- 
some ;  but  for  her  position,  suitors  would 
hardly  have  singled  her  from  a  group  of 
amiable-looking  young  women.  Yet  the 
good  blood  in  her  veins,  the  kindly, 
intelligent  light  of  her  eyes,  and  that  lurk- 
ing smile,  wrought  durable  bonds  for  the 
heart  of  any  man  once  thoroughly  subdued 
to  their  charm. 

Not  long  after  il^is  conversation  Miss 
Cloud  went  with  her  father  to  town,  where 
she  remained  for  more  than  three  months. 
For  nearly  the  same  period  Percy  Marfleet 
lived  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  his 
historical  essay,  and  the  time  passed 
drearily  enough.  When  Eveline's  return 
grew  near  he  resolved  to  make  inquir}'  of 
the  silent  editor,  and  a  speedy  reply  put  an 
end  to  his  suspense.  The  editor  regretted 
that  he  could  not  make  use  of  Mr.  Mar- 
fleet's  interesting  paper,  which  he  now 
sent  back.  It  was  a  blow  to  Marfleet,  and 
after  a  few  days  spent  in  recovering  from 
dizziness,  the  poor  fellow  took  a  dark 
resolve. 

While  he  still  had  a  little  monev  left  he 
would  go  to  London,  and  there,  as  a 
literary  man  at  anyone's  disposal,  face  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

No  need  to  make  known  his  intention 
to  the  old  friends.  Mis  departure  should 
be  explained  as  a  temporary  removal  to 
London  for  purposes  of  study.  In  a 
month  or  so  he  could  write  that  circum- 
stances obliged  him  to  stay  in  town  for  an 
indefinite  period  ;  his  library  should  be  sent 
up  as  if  for  use,  but  really  for  sale ;  and 
the  house  there  would  be  no  difificulty  in 
letting  for  some  fifty  pounds  a  year — ^just 
enough,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  to 
save  him  from  destitution.  Of  course,  he 
must  break  the  habits  and  the  connections 
of  a  lifetime  ;  unless  he  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  establish  himself  in  a  decent  literary 
career,  of  which  he  had  j)ainfiiily  little 
hope.  The  probability  was  that  he  would 
come  to  be  thankful  for  hack  work  at 
the  British  Museum,  such  as  he  himself 
had  occasionally  employed  a  j)()or  devil 
to  do,  ere  vet  the  dav  of  evil  dawned  on 
his  life. 

The  resolve  taken,  he  bore  uj)  manfully. 
All  he  had  to  do  before  actually  Ituiving 
the  town  was  to  go  through  his  })apers, 
destroying  and  packing,  and  meanwhile  to 
wear  th(i  accustomed  face.  Not  a  soul 
suspected  him.  He  even  took  the  chair 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Literary 
Society,  and  made  a  speech  which  was 
considered  brilliant.  Not  the  faintest 
hint  that  he  might  be  obliged  to  sever 
his  connection  with  this  and  other  local 


organisations.  Two  days  later  "our  learned 
fellow- townsman "  was  reported  as  usual 
in  the  borough  press,  with  wonted  en- 
comium ;  and  Marfleet  smiled  dolefully  as 
he  glanced  at  the  familiar  column. 

He    knew   the    dav    of    Miss    Cloud*s 

0 

return ;  the  day  before  would  see  his 
departure.  To  meet  her,  and  answer 
questions  about  his  historical  essay,  was 
a  humiliation  he  could  not  endure.  Doubt- 
less, she  had  mentioned  the  matter  to  other 
people,  and  this  disa.ster  alone  would  have 
been  all  l)ut  suflicient  to  drive  him  into 
exile.  I  low  foolish  to  have  spoken  of  his 
attfmi)t !  But  it  was  all  one,  now.  On 
the  last  dav  he  sat  hour  after  hour  in  his 
study,  totally  unoccupied,  his  mind  a 
miserable  blank  ;  he  .sat  till  late  at  night, 
and  on  going  to  l)ed  had  but  snatches  of 
unre freshing  sleep.  P'.arly  next  morning, 
when  only  the  humbler  classes  of  the 
townsfolk  were  about,  a  cab  conveved  him 
to  the  station.  His  .servants  understood 
that  he  would  be  awav  for  two  or  three 
weeks — nothing  more.  When  the  moment 
came  for  breaking  up  the  establishment,  he 
must  rely  upon  his  sister,  or  her  husband, 
resident  a  few  miles  out  of  the  town,  to 
transact  the  necessary  business  for  him. 
Before  mid-dav  he  arrived  in  London,  and 
went  first  of  all  to  an  hotel  where  he  was 
known  ;  but  before  nightfall  he  had 
searched  for  anil  settled  upon  a  lodging ; 
modest,  as  befitted  his  humble  prospects. 
The  address,  however,  was  not  such  as 
would  excite  surprise  when  communicated 
to  his  friends. 

Oddly  enough,  the  next  day  brought 
him  an  access  of  cheerful,  even  sanguine 
spirits.  Th(nigh  late  in  December,  the 
wi*ather  was  remarkably  bright ;  he  walked 
about  the  streets  with  a  revival  of  bodily 
vigour,  and  saw  his  position  from  quite  a 
changed  point  of  view.  After  all,  was  not 
this  supposed  calamity  the  very  best  thing 
that  could  have  befallen  him }  Down 
yonder  he  was  merely  rusting,  sinking  into 
priMuatiirc  old  age  ;  here,  '*  in  streaming 
London's  central  roar,"  his  energies  would 
rise  to  the  demand  ui)on  them.  Pooh !  as 
if  such  a  man  as  he  could  not  make  a  place 
for  himself  in  literary  lite  !  There  were  at 
least  two  or  three  old  college  friends  with 
wluMu  he  might  renew  intimacy — men 
pretty  well  to  the  front  in  various  callings, 
and  more  likely  than  not  able  to  be  of  use 
to  him.  He  had  done  most  unwisely 
in  neglecting  those  early  acquaintances. 
Nay — he  saw  it  now — he  ought  never  to 
have  matte  his  home  in  that  dull  little 
country  town,  where  ignorant  flattery  and 
facile  triumj)hs  fostered  all  the  weaknesses 
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of  his  temperament.  Heaven  be  thanked, 
he  was  not  yet  forty,  and  his  resources 
would  last  till  he  had  got  an  independent 
footing.  Ho,  ho !  How  many  a  poor 
devil  would  be  glad  to  exchange  positions 
with  him  ! 

This  mood  lasted  for  about  a  week ;  a 
long  time,  considering  that  Alarfleet  lived 
alone  in  lodgings,  and  permitted  his  land- 
lady to  supply  him  with  meals.  But  he 
was  sustained  by  the  renewal  of  acquaint- 
ance with  two  of  those  old  friends  of  his, 
who  really  seemed  quite  glad  to  meet  him 
again,  and  asked  him  to  dinner,  and  talked 
as  men  do  whom  the  world  has  provided 
with  store  of  goods.  To  these  men  he 
by  no  means  revealed  the  truth,  but  fell 
into  their  complacent  tone,  and  spoke  for 
the  most  part  as  if  all  were  well  with  him. 
The  second  week  saw  him  meditative,  and 
inclined  to  solitude — which  he  had  so  little 
difficulty  in  securing.  He  now  reproved 
himself  for  having  struck  a  false  note  with 
his  genial  friends ;  it  would  be  doubly 
hard  to  ask  their  advice  or  assistance. 
The  weather,  too,  had  turned  to  normal 
wretchedness,  and  his  rooms  were  cold, 
dark,  depressing.  He  began  to  suffer 
from  indigestion,  the  natural  result  of  his 
landlady's  meals.  Then  a  bilious  head- 
ache and  a  severe  catarrh  simultaneously 
seized  upon  him  ;  he  could  not  go  out, 
and  just  as  little  could  think  of  inviting 
anyone  to  come  and  see  him  in  his  dreary 
durance. 

Recovered  from  these  transitory  ills,  he 
saw  the  solid  features  of  his  situation  in  a 
gloomier  light  than  ever.  It  was  folly  to 
postpone  the  decisive  step  ;  he  must  dis- 
miss his  servants,  sell  his  library,  let  the 
dear  old  home  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
tried  to  write  the  fateful  letter,  but  his 
hand  dropped.  There  came  a  moment 
when,  as  he  sat  by  the  alien  fireside,  bitter 
thoughts  were  too  much  for  him,  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  despairing  tears. 

Percy  Marfleet  lived  thus  for  a  month. 
Day  by  day  home-sickness  ate  into  his 
heart ;  day  by  day  the  great,  roaring,  fog- 
choked  city  crushed  his  soul  and  became 
unutterably  hateful.  In  imagination  he 
visited  the  beloved  house,  sat  in  his 
library,  walked  about  his  garden  ;  heard 
the  voices  of  companionable  men  and 
women,  above  all,  the  voice  of  Eveline 
Cloud ;  took  the  chair  at  the  Literary 
Institute,  listened  to  friendly  proposals 
that  he  should  stand  for  this  or  that  ward 
at  the  next  municipal  elections.  What  a 
Christmas  he  had  passed  !  And  how 
delightful  it  always  was,  the  Christmas  of 
old  times !     And  so  it  came  to  pass  that, 


on  a  day,  he  found  himself  at  the  railway 
station ;  in  one  hand  a  travelling-bag, 
clasped  in  the  other  a  ticket  for  his  native 
town.  Why  he  was  going  back,  he  knew 
not ;  enough  that  he  was  booked  and  would 
see  his  home  again  this  very  night. 

He  reached  it  at  nine  o'clock.  He  rang 
a  merry  peal  at  the  front  door,  and,  when 
the  door  opened,  had  much  ado  not  to 
embrace  his  honest,  smiling  housekeeper. 

**  No,  no,  Mrs.  Robinson  ;  it 's  all  right. 
I  didn't  send  notice — had  to  come  un- 
expectedly. And  how  are  you,  eh  }  Cold 
night — ah,  but  how  good  the  air  tastes  ! 
Fire  in  the  study,  is  there  ?  Splendid  ! 
Something  to  eat — hungry — ha,  ha,  ha  1  " 

Mrs.  Robinson  felt  a  strange  suspicion. 
She  had  never  known  her  master  to 
exceed  becoming  limits  in  the  matter  of 

strong  drink  ;  but  really And  he  had 

such  an  unaccountable  look ;  dark  eyes  ; 
sunken  cheeks  :  utterly  unlike  himself.  At 
his  supper,  too,  he  drank  a  great  deal  of 
bottled  beer ;  after  it  he  called  joyously  for 
whisky.  And  there  he  sat  until  long  after 
midnight,  singing  to  himself  snatches  of 
old  songs. 

The  next  morning — it  was  frosty  and 
bright — he  went  forth,  walked  through  the 
town,  greeted  cheerily  such  friends  as  he 
chanced  to  encounter.  As  though  bent 
on  a  country  walk,  he  crossed  the  bridge 
and  passed  at  his  usual  brisk  pace  through 
the  suburb  of  mean  little  houses  ;  from  the 
highway  beyond  he  struck  into  a  field 
path,  and  by  way  of  a  great  semicircle 
drew  towards  the  point  he  had  in  mind, 
which  he  might  have  reached  in  a  quarter 
of  the  time  by  starting  on  another  route. 
He  was  going  to  call  upon  Miss  Cloud. 
With  what  })urpose,  he  did  not  try  to  make 
clear  to  himself;  he  must  see  F.veline  ; 
that  was  the  immediate  necessity  of  a 
life  which  had  lost  all  conscious  self- 
direction. 

Mr.  Cloud's  residence,  built  but  a  few 
years  ago,  stood  amid  a  young  plantation, 
and  at  this  time  of  the  year  had  a  chilly 
aspect.  As  he  walked  up  the  shrub- 
bordered  drive,  Marfleet  felt  a  misgiving, 
and  when  his  hand  was  on  the  bell  he 
asked  himself  abruptly  why  he  had  come ; 
but  the  speedy  opening  of  the  door  gave 
him  no  time  to  answer  the  question.  Miss 
Cloud,  as  he  knew,  was  at  present  living 
alone,  unless  there  happened  to  be  some 
female  relative  in  the  house,  for  her  father 
had  gone  to  London  again  after  the 
Parliamentary  recess.  As  a  matter  of 
course  he  was  straightway  led  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  in  a  mora^eul  Wx^NSsnr, 
joined  \\\m. 
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"  How  delightful,  Mr.  Marfleet !  I  was 
just  wishing  that  I  could  sec  you,  but  had 
no  idea  you  were  back  again.  Will  you 
come  into  the  librar)'  ?  There 's  a  bit  of 
crabbed  old  law-Latin  I  can't  understand 
at  all " 

For  some  time  Eveline  had  been  making 
a  study  of  the  antiquities  of  the  town,  and 
in  her  last  conversation  with  Marfleet  she 
had  laughingly  suggested  that  they  should 
collaborate  on  a  local  history.  By  good 
luck    (he    trembled    with     apprehension) 


that  she  looked  at  him  in  silence — looked 
at  him  for  a  moment  fixedly.  Marfleet  was 
swaying  on  his  feet  and  twisting  his  hands 
together  behind  him  ;  he  talked  on  with 
nenous  rapidity  and  vigour. 

"  The  truth  is,  I  'm  not  getting  on  so 
well  with  my  work  as  I  ought  to  be.  For 
a  long  time^ — it 's  a  shameful  confession — 
I  have  been  shockingly  idle.  Do  you  think 
our  climate  is  just  a  trifle  rela.xing  ,=*  1  'm 
afraid  I  must  take  a  decided  step  ;  really, 
1  'm  afraid  I  must.     After  all,  London  is 


till'  man  of  learning  was  able  to  solve 
this  present  difficulty,  and  the  feat  ex- 
hilarated him:  his  countenance  became 
that  of  one  who  had  not  a  care  in  the 
world. 

"  Vou  have  been  a  long  time  in  Lon- 
don," said  Eveline,  with  one  of  her  shy 
glances.  Alone  with  Marfleet,  she  always 
looked  rather  shy,  however  spirited  her 
talk. 

"  Yes — a  month  or  so.  And  I  think  I 
must  go  back  again.  In  fact,  IMiss  Cloud, 
I  have  alt  but  made  up  my  mind  to  live 
there  altogether." 

'i'hc  announcement  startled  her  so  much 


the  place  fir  work;  don't  you  think  so? 
In  the  counin-  one  has  so  many  tempta- 
tions lo  indolence.     I  mean '' 

He  grew  confused,  and  began  to  swallow 
his  words. 

"  I  can  quite  understand,"  said  Eveline 
in  a  low  voice  as  she  stood  before  him 
wiili  head  bent,  "  that  you  feel  the  need 
of — of  more  inlollectual  societv.  You  must 
find  us  very  dull." 

"  N'o,  no,  no  !  "  he  exclaimed  in  agita- 
tion. "  1  meant  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
society  is  delightful.  1  Has  thinking  of 
the — the  libraries  and  that  kind  of  thing — 
the  general  atmosphere  of " 
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"  I  quite  understand."  Eveline  was 
eager  to  justify  him.  "  For  a  serious 
student  the  advantages  of  London  are 
ver>'  great.    Of  course,  I  am  very  sorr)-, 


bat- 


torture  drove  the  n 


A  crisis  of  I 
to  plain  speech. 

"  Miss  Cloud,  the  matter  is  more  serious 
than  you  could  suspect.  Vou  remember 
the  paper  I  wrote — for  the  review  ?  It  was 
rejected." 

The  word  seemed  to  echo  from  evcr>- 
surface  of  the  room,  Eveline  stood 
motionless,  and  durst  not  raise  her  eyes. 

"You  can  imagine  how  that  affected 
me,"  he  rushed  on,  with  hot  checks.  "  It 
made  me  aware  of  my  culpable  folly.  Miss 
Cloud,  you  say  that  I  must  feel  the  society 
of  your  town  dull.  Oh,  if  you  will  l>elieve 
me,  how  gladly  1  would  live  here  for  the 
rest  of  my  days !  This  is  my  home ;  I  love 
it.  London  will  always  be  a  miserable 
eiile.  If  you  knew  how  I  felt  last  night 
on  coming  back !  If  I  could  but  stay 
here,  and  lead  the  same  quiet,  hapjty 
life " 

His  voice  grew  thick,  and  he  had  to 
pause.  Eveline  looked  at  him  with  gentlu 
sorprise.  and  her  breath  came  quickly  as 
she  spoke. 

"  You  feel  it  a  duty  to  use  your  great 


"  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  wretched 
truth.  I  cannot  stay  here.  I  have  been 
living  like  a  simpleton — spending  twice 
my  income.  I  must  go  to  Loudon  to  ouni 
a  living.  There,  ni)iv,  ihal  is  what  I  came 
this  morning  to  tell  you" 


And  he  laughed  as  if  it  were  an  excel- 
lent joke. 

"  Sir.  Marfleet " 

Even  on  those  lips  his  name  had  never 
sounded  so  pleasantly.  He  gazed  at  her 
and  waited. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  she  proceeded,  with 
diffidence  yet  with  courage,  "that  it's  a 
great  pity  for  towns  like  ours  to  lose  all 
their  most  capable  men  ,'  Wouldn't  it  be 
much  better  if — such  a  man  as  yourself 
were  to  stay,  and  use  his  talents  in  the 
senice  of  the  place  he  loves  and  the  people 
he  cares  for .-'  We  are  so  much  in  want  of 
a  higher  type  of  mind " 

"  Ah,  if  it  were  possible  !  I  regret 
bitterly  that  1  did  not  enter  into  the  life  of 
the  town  in  earnest,  years  and  years  ago." 

Eveline's  smile  came  from  its  lurking- 
place,    and  made    sunny    all    her   sweet 


"Vou  would  have  been  mayor  by  now. 
And  think  bow  much  better  fi>r  all  of  us ! " 

"  I  would  give  years  of  my  life," 
exclaimed  MarJlect,  "  if  that  could  be  !  " 

"  Is  it  rea/lv  impossible  }" 

Their  eyes  met.  Kveline,  sister  to  the 
rose,  tremi>li-d  as  if  on  the  verge  of  happy 
laughter.  Marfleet,  his  face  radiant  yet 
ashamed,  tried  vainly  to  speak. 

"  Who  knows  of  your  difficulties  .'"  she 
asked  softly. 

"  Not  a  soul  but  you." 

She  did  not  laugh,  but  again  seemed 
scarce  able  to  help  it.  Marfleet's  hand 
st<jle  forth,  and  was  met  half-way, 

"  We  will  write  the  histor}-  of  our  town ! " 
broke  joyously  from  his  lips. 


MY  kit  had  bwn  stiifti'il  into  a  [lair 
of  sa(idlc-liaj,'s,  «hith  uom prised 
all  the  impcdimi'ina  I  carried  u  itli  mo ;  my 
two  horses  stood  saddlt-d  in  ihc  stable  ; 
and  I  had  ciihsted  tlio  services  of  a  vuuiig 
Armenian  to  giiicie  me  through  die  mutin- 
tains  to  Pemakaban.  Ali  I  ri^juired  was 
a  permit  to  quit  the  toiiii. 

As  soon  as  I  had  got  throiigii  a  liasty 
meal,  I  hurried  up  'lo  llu'  Kisldab.  I 
ascended  the  familiar  staircase  tm  ilie 
left,  under  ihe  archway,  reached  the  lufly. 
spacious  corridor,  and  lold  the  (invertior's 
servant  ( 


'  The 


1  found  Ismail  llakki,  s 
Kourt,"  or  wolf,  on  a. 
ferocity  in  dealing  with  offi 
into  his  clulclies,  scaled  on 
comer,  with  his  hack  rest 
divan.  He  was  taking  his 
discarded  his  uniform,  and  « 
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and  handed  round,  and  not  until  these  had 
been  disposed  of  and  we  had  indulged  in 
some  minutes'  commonplace  conversation, 
did  I  venture,  in  accordance  with  Turkish 
custom,  to  state  the  real  object  of  my  visit 
at  that  untimely  hour;  for  it  was  after 
sunset. 

I  told  the  Pasha  I  had  been  at  Chiflik 
since  the  morning,  and  had  witnessed  the 
Russian  advance  and  the  skirmish  ;  that 
as  the  telegraph-wires  were  cut  and  postal 
communication  interrupted,  my  presence 
in  Erzeroum  became  useless,  and  it  was 
my  duty  to  get  away  without  further  delay. 
I  therefore  begged  to  ask  for  a  pass  to 
leave  the  town. 

Endeavours  were  made  to  persuade  me 
to  remain  and  share  the  lot  of  the 
besieged  ;  but  at  last  the  (Governor,  seeing 
I  had  made  up  my  mind,  put  an  end  to 
the  discussion  i)y  remarking  **  Peckee," 
which  means  **  Very  good,'*  and  inquired 
what  road  I  prepensed  taking  since  Illidjah 
was  occupied  by  the  Russians. 

I  replied  that  there  was  a  road  running 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  border 
the  town  on  the  southern  side,  and  after 
winding  through  the  hills  to  the  west, 
touches  the  highway  somewhere  in*  the 
vicinity  of  Hash  Kaleh. 

'*  But  whu  will  you  take  to  guide  ybu  ?*' 
he  asked. 

"  I  've  I'lii^aged  a  guide,"  I  said. 

*'\Vho  i<he?" 

I  told  liiin. 

*'  He  dors  not  know  the  wav,"  exclaimed 
the  Pasha;  "and,  hi-sidcs,  I  cannot  think 
of  allowing:  you  U)  K-ave  in  that  manner. 
If  vou  insisi  on  Lroinii:  1  will  ^A\'c  vou  a 
cavalry  rM<»rl,  with  a  man  among  them 
familiar  wiiii  the  roads,  who  will  take  you 
safe  and  >ounii  to  PtTiiakahan.  When  do 
you  think  ot  s«-iiing  out  r  " 

**  'ro-ni«;hi." 

**  Vou  had  better  stav  till  davbreak." 

"  I  would  rather  1,^0  to-nitrht." 

**  Very  well,"  said  the  Pasha. 

*' I  believe  ( ieneral  Keniball  is  at 
Pernakaban  ?  "  he  resumed. 

"  He  was  there,"  1  replied,  "  aeconling 
to  the  last  adviees." 

**  Then  1  will  give  you  a  letter  for  him." 

At  two  o'clock  lh(»  next  morning  tlie 
escort,  Consisting  of  four  men  and  a 
cor])oral,  (ame  to  my  door,  and  ten 
minutes  afterwards  1  was  on  the  pig- 
skin. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  January.  The 
morning  was  bitterly  C(dd,  and  fme  snow 
or  mist  was  falling,  which  froze  as  it 
reached  the  ground.     I  had  barely  gone 


fifty  yards  when  the  young  horse  I  was 
riding  went  sprawling  on  the  slip[>ery  road 
and  cast  a  shoe.  The  next  mishap  was 
the  sudden  and  quite  inexplicable  illness 
of  one  of  my  men,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
proceed  to  the  barracks  to  change  him. 

At  last  we  made  a  start,  leaving  the 
town  on  the  .south-western  side,  close  to 
the  Karamitlik  Tabia,  or  fort.  There  were 
no  regular  ramparts  there ;  only  a  breast- 
work similar  to  that  connecting  the  forts 
in  the  plain  at  Kars,  before  that  city  passed 
into  Russian  hands,  with  an  opening  in 
it  just  the  breadth  of  the  road,  and  no 
gate. 

Here  two  sentinels  demanded  my  pass, 
and  would  have  retained  it  had  I  allowed 
them.  A  little  farther  on  we  came  to  a 
long  line  of  sentries,  who  summoned  us  to 
stop,  and  an  officer  advanced  accompanied 
by  a  couple  of  soldiers.  A  candle  was 
procured  after  some  little  difficulty,  the 
pass  duly  perused,  and  we  were  then 
allowed  to  i)roceed,  taking  with  us  the 
good  wishes  of  the  guard  ;  but  we  marched, 
I  should  think,  half  an  hour,  before  we 
were  quite  quit  of  outposts. 

The  night  was  dark ;  there  were  plenty 
of  stars  overhead,  but  no  moon,  and  we 
consequently  had  to  make  our  way  by 
such  light  as  was  afforded  by  the  reflex  of 
the  small  twinkling  luminaries  of  the 
heavens  on  th(*  snow. 

It  was  terribly  cc>ld  as  we  toiled  along, 
one  man  riding  in  front  to  show  the  way — 
the  one  who  knew  the  road — I  after  him, 
and  the  others  coming  behind  me.  It 
was  a  case  (^f  "  follow  my  leader"  with  a 
veni^eance.  How  **  the  leader  "  found  the 
track  1  have  alwavs  been  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  1  could  see  none,  and  yet  I 
several  times  gazed  intently  towards  the 
pure  white  sheet  of  crystalline  flakes 
shrouding  mother  earth,  in  search  of  it. 
The  guide  only  made  one  blunder,  and 
then  he  led  us  into  a  field  where  our 
horses  sank  u|)  to  their  knees  in  snow. 
The  mistake  was  soon  set  right,  and  we 
got  on  our  road  again. 

At  the  i-nd  ot  a  couple  of  hours  we 
heard  the  barking  of  dogs — an  unmis- 
takabh^  sign  a  village  was  near  at  hand. 
Then  \\r  noticed  a  black  })atch  ahead, 
whi(h  we  soon  mad(^  out  to  be  trees. 
Finally  we  distinguished  the  outlines  of 
those  wretched  -  looking  habitations  one 
meets  with  in  Anatolia,  and  a  few  paces 
more  brought  us  to  them. 

The  glinnner  of  a  light  came  through 
the  narr.  »w  loopholes  of  the  first  house 
we  knocked  at,  and  in  response  to  the 
noise  we  were  making  a  voice  was  heard 
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telling  us  a  harem  was  located  there  for 
the  night,  aitd  sending  us  to  Gehenna. 

We  passed  the  harem  on  the  road  the 
next  day.  It  comprised  some  eight  or  ten 
women  mounted  on  horses,  with  a  sort 
of  tent  over  them,  one  of  the  fair  creatures 


huge  cavalry  sabres,  stretching  their 
diminutive  legs  astride  huge,  well-stuffed 
saddle-bags  that  half  hid  the  beasts  carry- 

A  lieutenant  led  the  van,  and  a  major 
brought  up  the  rear.     It  reminded  one  of 


being  wedged  in  a  seat  on  either  side 
of  each  animal,  balancing  one  another, 
with  rigorous  injunctions  not  to  move. 
The  ladies  were  accompanied  by  three 
or  four  male  attendants,  who  led  the  horses 
of  the  favourites,  and  of  those  who,  being 
married,  had  a  right  to  such  consideration. 
There  were  a  good  many  heavily  laden 
baggage  mules  mixed  up  with  the  quad- 
rupeds carriing  the  more  priceless  traa- 
3Ufes,  and  one  or  livo  boys,  girded  with 


a  lot  of  hens  sallying  forth  with 
in  front  and  an  old  rooster  bi-hii 
The  village  wc  had  reached  w; 
lying  on  the  northern  slope  of 
tokhan  mountains.  After  pum 
the  door  of  the  house  in  which 
had  sought  quart  its,  we  proi 
another,  and  evenlitally  suet 
awakening  its  inmates.  1  cann< 
hurried  out  in  answer  to 
they   did   eventually  draw  thi 
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after  the  customan'  chatter,  the  master  of 
the  place  conducted  us  to  another  dwelling 
which  had  a  lieutenant  and  some  half- 
dozen  cavalry  soldiers  as  guests,  most  of 
whom  decamped  when  we  made  our 
appearance. 

The  people  of  the  house  brought  in 
some  stringy  cheese,  a  few  pieces  of  pan- 
cake bread,  which  they  carefully  arranged 
on  a  low  table  along  with  some  uwurt,  a 
kindofcurils  and  whcv.  I  smoked  several 
cigarettes  and  chiboucks,  gave  the  lieu- 
tenant all  the  news,  discussed  affairs  in 
general  with  some  of  the  principal  Moham- 
medan inhabitants,  who  had  left  their  beds 
in  the  miildle  of  the  night  to  come  and  see 
me,  and  linallv  rolled  mvself  in  mv  fur-lined 
travelling- cuat  and  fell  asleep  beside  the 
cowdunu:  fire. 

We  did  not  get  many  hours'  rest,  for  we 
were  up  again  shortly  after  daybreak,  and 
then  discovered  there  was  no  barley  to  be 
had,  so  we  gave  the  horses  flour — which,  to 
my  surprise,  they  took  to  very  kindly — and 
set  out  again. 

We  toiled  ahjng  through  the  snow  for  a 
good  many  hours.  The  road  went  due 
west,  following  the  base  of  the  I'alanto- 
khan  chain.  At  Ixrst  it  was  a  mere  beaten 
track  formed  by  cattle,  horsemen,  and  the 
native  carts,  with  wheels  made  of  soiitl 
wood  instead  of  si)okes ;  and  as  we 
entered  the  narrow  valley  leading  into  the 
western  hills,  it  become  worse  anil  worse. 
Wc  had  to  cross  l'r(»z(*n  streams  over  ice 
that  cracked  benc-ath  our  horses'  hoofs, 
and  to  pass  along  ])aihs  with  dee])  snow 
on  one  side  ot  us,  and  marsh  land  covered 
with  a  thin  sheet  of  ice  on  the  other. 
Our  horses,  which  came  of  a  Kurdish 
strain,  were  accii^^tonied  to  bad  roads,  and 
hardly  once  niadr  a  talse  step  or  slippetl 
as  wi-  hurried  forward. 

An  hour  after  no'»n  we  reached  a  hamlet 
just  bevniid  a  defih'  in  \\\v  Palaiitokhan 
chain  through  \\hi<h  tiie  eueniv  were 
ex|)eeted.  and  met  a  score  <»r  so  of 
soldiers  from  I'r/.eroum,  wiio,  driving  a 
number  of  ill-fed,  diniinuti\e  ]K)nies  before 
them,  were  out  forai^ing  for  fodder. 

At  two  of  the  ( loik  we  were  at  I.usebek, 
and  halteii  tiuTe  a  coui)le  of  hours,  finding 
(juarters  in  a  spacious  stable  uhi(  h  had  a 
small  platform  rising  three  <»r  four  feet 
above  groun^l,  railed  ()fT  in  a  C(»riu'r  for 
the  accommodation  of  human  beings — the 
usual  guest-house.  A  couple  (►f  hours 
later  we  set  out  again  along  a  road  which 
was  still  (mlv  a  narrow  pathwav.  formed 
by  the  tramp  of  horses  in  Indian  file,  with 
snow  rising  a  foot  and  a  half  on  i- it  her 
side  of  it. 


After  another  two  hours'  toil  we  suc- 
ceeded in  climbing  up  to  Arjucommon,  a 
small  village  nestled  among  the  hills. 
There  we  passed  the  night,  and  I  had  the 
usual  talk  with  the  host  and  chief  inhabit- 
ants. As  no  barley  was  to  be  had,  the 
horses  were  given  flour  for  their  evening 
feed  and  wheat  in  the  morning. 

A  couple  of  hours  after  daybreak  we 
continued  our  march.  The  roads  were 
worse  than  ever.  It  had  snowed  through- 
out the  night,  and  almost  all  the  tracks  were 
covered  up.  We  were  the  first  out,  and  soon 
discovered  we  should  have  begun  the  day 
later,  and  let  someone  else  find  the  road 
before  us. 

We  scrambled  on  for  a  long  time,  and 
at  last  caught  sight  of  the  Kara  Sou — the 
Araxes — and  very  shortly  afterwards  reached 
the  high  road  to  Trebizond.  To  our  right 
were  Illidjah  and  the  Russians,  only  four 
hours  off — we  had  taken  a  day  and  a  half  to 
make  the  turning  movement — to  our  left 
Hash  Kaleh,  Pernakaban  and  safety!  It 
is  almost  needless  to  sav  we  went  to  the 
left. 

We  followed  the  high  road  for  some 
distance,  passing  numbers  of  half  con- 
valescent soldiers,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Krzeroum  at  the  first  alarm  of 
investment,  and  told  to  find  their  way  to 
Krzinghian,  about  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  of  late.  The  majority,  of  course, 
simply  expired  in  the  attempt. 

At  (iinnis,  a  small  village  just  off  the 
road  on  the  left,  I  ordered  a  couple  of 
fan-tailed  sheep  to  be  slaughtered  and 
roasted  whole,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
regaling  thirty  or  forty  of  these  hungry, 
siHintilv  clad  men  for  the  very  modest 
outlay  of  about  eight  shillings.  If  ever 
anyciue  was  blessetl  in  this  world,  it 
was  ine. 

(Quitting  (iinnis  after  a  good  rest,  we 
drc»j)ped  on  to  the  Trebizond  Road  again 
o]>posite  Karabouyuk  Khan,  which  we 
foimd  occupied  by  a  detachment  of 
Kdhem  Taslia's  horse  doing  advanced 
j)ost  tluty,  one  of  the  soldiers  mounting 
guard  on  the  roof,  so  as  to  obtain  a  l>etter 
view  across  the  plain. 

We  were  barely  on  tlu-  highway  when 
night  set  in.  It  continued  frightfully  cold, 
and  the  i^roinul  was  dreadfully  uneven,  the 
snow  having  been  tram])led  into  regular 
ridges  by  the  constant  shuflling  tread  of 
horses.  The  only  light  to  guide  us  was 
such  as  was  shetl  by  the  stars  and  a  very, 
very  young  moon.  We  got  along,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  semi-darkness 
anil  ruggeil  road,  and  in  three  hours  were 
at   the   large    stone   bridge   which    spans 
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the  Kara  Sou,  near  a  little  hamlet  half 
hidden  amid  the  rocks,  on  the  right-hand 
bank  of  the  river.  An  hour  afterwards 
we  ambled  into  Hash  Kaleh,  where  I 
found  Edhem  Pasha  with  four  hundred 
cavalry. 

The  Pasha  welcomed  me  kindly,  not- 
withstanding the  late  hour,  and  when  we 
had  got  through  the  inevitable  glass  of 
tea,  when  I  had  communicated  to  him 
what  had  happened  at  Erzeroum  since  his 
departure,  and  we  had  settled  down  to 
chiboucks  and  cigarettes,  he  abruptly 
turned  to  me  and  inquired — 

**  Would  you  like  a  glass  of  arepa  sou  ?  " 

I  almost  had  a  fit.  What  ?  Beer  ?  For 
arepa  is  Turkish  for  barley,  whilst  sou 
stands  for  water,  and  such  is  the  name  the 
Turks  have  given  to  our  staple  English 
beverage — barley-water ! 

Of  course  I  answered  **  Yes." 

**  Very  well,"  he  said,  "just  take  a  bottle 
out  of  one  of  those  bags." 

My  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  the 
Pasha's  finger,  and  at  once  fell  on  a  couple 
of  huge  leather  wallets  that  I  had  often 
noticed  following  his  Excellency  on  the 
back  of  a  sturdy  mule. 

To  make  the  story  intelligi])le  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  Mohammedan  usages,  I 
must  recall  the  fact  that  all  true  believers 
in  the  Prophet  are  j)ositiveiy  forbidden  by 
the  Koran  to  touch  wine  or  spirits,  but 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
may  not  drink  beer,  and  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  thev  may. 

Well,  then,  I  moved  across  the  room 
to  the  leather  bags  and  drew  from  one  of 
them  a  black  bottle  l)earing  a  familiar 
label. 

"  Hum,"  I  ejaculated  sotto  voce  ;  '*  that's 
all  right." 

I  very  soon  whij>ped  my  corkscrew  out 
of  my  pocket  and  the  cork  out  of  that 
bottle.  The  aroma  at  once  rose  to  my 
nostrils.     I  smelt  the  contents. 

'*  Ve  gods !  "  I  inwardly  murmured. 
*'  Three  star  brand v,  and  in  a  Pasha's 
baggage,  too !  " 

'i'hen  i  thought  of  l^yron — 

Champaj^'ne  for  women,  claret   for  boys,  but   j^ivc 
mc  brandv. 

**  Pasha  efi'endi!"  I  exclaimed,  ''Why, 
this  is  cognac  !  " 

**  lmj)ossible  !  "  he  answered. 

**  Indeed  it  is,"  and  I  took  a  glass  and 
poured  a  little  into  the  bottom  of  it.  It 
was  brandy  sure  enough,  and  excellent 
brandy,  too. 

**  Well,  I  suppose  they  have  made  a 
mistake,"  said  the  Pasha ;  **  you  'd  better 
open  another  bottle." 


I  uncorked  three.  They  were  all  brandy 
and  all  labelled  beer ! 

**  Well,"  said  his  Excellency  after  some 
meditation,  "  as  they  've  made  a  mistake 
and  there  's  no  beer  I  suppose  we  must 
drink  it " ;  and  he  concluded  with  the 
remark  that  Allah  was  great  and  Mahomet 
was  his  servant. 

The  artful  dog ! 

I  continued  my  journey  early  next 
morning,  and  reached  Pemakaban  a  little 
before  noon. 

I  found  Sir  Arnold  Kemball  at  his 
quarters,  along  with  his  aide-de-camp. 
Lieutenant  Dougall,  R.X.,  handed  him 
Ismail  Pasha's  letter,  and  gave  him  the 
news.  I  still  remember  the  twinkle  in  his 
eye  when  I  related  the  beer  and  brandy 
story,  and  how,  turning  to  his  aide-de- 
camp, he  incjuired — 

*'  I  say,  Dougall,  I  wonder  where  he 
got  it  from ;  do  you  think  we  could  get 
any  ?  "  . 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  stay  only  an 
hour  at  Pernakaban — ^just  sufficiently  long, 
in  fact,  to  give  the  horses  a  feed  of  com 
and  get  a  hasty  snack  myself,  before 
pushing  on  over  the  Kop  Dagh  to  the 
khan  on  the  other  side,  and  if  possible 
to  Evric. 

I  had  only  been  about  three  -  quarters 
of  an  hour  in  the  place ;  I  had  just  got  my 
first  spoonful  of  chicken -broth  to  my 
mouth,  when  a  man  rushed  into  the  guest- 
house with  the  unwelcome  news  that  the 
Russians  were  on  us,  and,  seizing  his  traps, 
dashed  out  again. 

I  left  the  soup  to  the  men,  tore  a  leg  off 
a  fowl,  gave  orders  for  ever)'thing  to  be 
packed  and  the  horses  bridled,  and  sallied 
forth  to  verifv  the  information.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  accuracy. 
Edhem  Pasha's  cavalry  had  been  driven 
in  and  came  hurrying  through  the  village, 
the  men  urging  their  jaded,  hungry  steeds 
to  their  fastest  amble. 

Where  were  the  Russians  }  They  had 
entered  Hash  Kaleh  two  hours  after  I  had 
left  in  the  morning,  and  consisted  of  a 
couple  of  battalions  of  infantr}%  fifteen 
hundred  chivalry  and  two  guns — a  strong 
reconnaissance. 

1  rode  down  the  road  until  almost  all 
our  cavalry  had  i)assed  me,  and  I  met  Sir 
Arnold  Kemball  retreating.  Then  I 
thought   it  wise  to  do  the  same. 

The  crossing  of  the  Kop  Dagh  was 
awful.  The  snow  lay  many  feet  deep,  it  was 
frightfully  cold,  and  the  beautiful  military 
highway  along  which  I  had  ridden  in  the 
sultry  summer  was  simply  execrable.  One 
had  to  keep  a  very  tight  rein  and  a  very 
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high  hand  to  prevent  one's  horse  bowing 
to  mother  earth  at  every  half-dozen 
yards. 

We  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain,  however,  without  accident,  and 
were  at  the  Kop  Khan  before  dusk.  There 
I  met  Edhem  Pasha,  who  was  endeavour- 
ing to  collect  his  scattered  followers.  We 
exchanged  a  hasty  greeting  —  ''Salaam 
aUikam  !  "  ^'Aleikam  salaam  !  "  and  I  pushed 


on  to  Evric,  a  nice  little  village  about  two 
hours  and  a  half  from  the  khan,  and  a 
mile  to  the  left  of  the  high  road. 

When  I  cautiously  descended  from  my 
steed  I  could  hardly  stand,  my  feet  were 
so  numbed  with  cold,  notwithstanding  fur- 
lined  boots  and  cloth  list  wound  round  the 
stirrups. 

Wc  passed  the  night  at  Evric,  and  next 
day  rode  quietly  on  to  Bai'bourt. 


THE   SEED. 

Bearing   a   life   unseen, 
Thou    lingerest    between 

A   flower   withdrawn, 
And — what   thou   ne'er   shalt    see- 
A   blossom    vet   to   be 

When   thou   art   gone. 


Unto   the   feast   of  S{)ring 
Thy   broken    heart    shall    bring 

What   most    it    craved, 
To   find,    like    Magdalen 
In    tears,    a   life   again 

Love-lost — and    saved  ! 

JoHX    B.  Tabb. 
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By  NORA    HOPPER. 


"  O  OME  more  ivy,  please,  and  a  hand- 

^^  ful  of  that  gold -berried  holly. 
Oh!  and,  Douglas,  won't  you  come  and 
nail  up  this  wreath  for  me  ? "  said  the 
Rector's  eldest  and  prettiest  daughter, 
looking  plaintively  up  at  her  tall  cousin  as 
he  swung  open  the  door  of  the  high,  old- 
fashioned  pew,  and  took  the  hammer  and 
nails  from  her  youngest  sister's  unskilful 
hands. 

"All  right,  Nell.  Lotty,  Til  finish  that 
for  you  directly.  You  '11  only  hammer 
your  poor  little  fingers  to  pieces.  Do  you 
want  the  wreath  to  hang  here,  Nell  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  Nell  Vamey  said  more  gravely, 
"  just  above  the  tablet  to  poor  mamma's 
memor}'.  Thank  you,  Douglas.  And  as 
you  're  so  tall,  will  you  please  see  if  that 
bunch  of  holly  Lotty  has  just  put  up  is 
firmly  fixed  }  I  don't  want  it  to  tumble 
down  on  me  when  I  'm  on  my  knees  to- 
morrow morning." 

"It's  quite  safe,  Nell.  Lotty  knows 
her  business  well,"  Douglas  Connah  said, 
with  a  kind  smile  at  sixteen- year-old 
Lotty,  pricking  her  fingers  loyally  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  carr)-  out  her  sister\s 
curt  directions.  Nell's  own  white  fingers 
were  too  pretty  to  run  the  risk  of  scratches. 

"  I  think  it  all  looks  very  nice,"  Edie 
Vamey  said,  with  a  tired  look  on  her 
gentle  face  as  she  laid  knife  and  scissors 
down,  and  began  to  pick  up  the  leaves 
and  berries  scattered  all  over  the  floor  of 
the  pew.    "Don't  you  think  so,  Douglas?" 

"  I  haven't  paid  any  attention  to  the 
general  effect,  Edie ;  I  've  been  going  in 
for  details,"  Douglas  Connah  said,  with 
another  smile.  "Come  out,  Nell,  will 
you  }  and  let  us  have  a  look  round."  He 
held  the  door  open  for  his  cousin  to  pass 
through,  and  followed  her  out  into  the 
centre  aisle,  where  Edie  and  Lotty  could 
neither  have  heard  nor  seen  them  from  the 
tall  rector}'  pew. 

"  Nell,  shall  we  ever  have  another 
Christmas  together,  I  wonder  ?  I  wish 
I  could  have  spent  Christmas  Day  here  at 
least;  but  I  shall  have  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  it,  of  course.  Will  you  miss  me 
a  little  to-morrow,  Nell  darling  ?  " 
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"  Of  course  I  shall,"  Nell  pouted 
prettily. 

"  Nell,  if  we  were  not  in  church  I  should 
kiss  you  to  death,  I  think." 

Nell  pouted  again,  not  quite  so  prettily, 
and  shrugged  her  shapely  shoulders. 
"  I  'm  glad  you  're  so  sensible,"  she  said 
provokingly.  "  Now,  Douglas,  let  my  hand 
go  ;  Edie  will  come  out  in  a  minute." 

"  What  docs  that  matter?  Edie  knows 
we  are  lovers,  Nell." 

"Edie  knows  nothing  of  the  sort, 
Cousin  Douglas." 

"  Not  ?     But,  Nell  dearest " 

"  Edie  may  know  that  you  love  me, 
perhaps  ;  but  that  I  love  you  she  doesn't 
know.  I  don't  know  for  certain  myself 
yet.  Indeed,  Douglas" — she  was  not 
speaking  flippantly  now,  and  her  tone  was 
earnest — "  I  don't  know  yet.  You  must 
give  me  time." 

"  I  '11  give  you  all  I  can,  my  pretty  Nell; 
but  suppose  I  haven't  much  time  left  to 
give  ^ 

"  Douglas  !  "  Nell  Varney's  blue  eyes 
grow  round  with  sudden  fear.  "  What  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  Nell,"  the  young  man  said  \ery 
gently,  "  we  sha'n't  come  out  of  this  war 
in  the  Soudan  without  losing  a  few  men, 
and  I  may  be  one  of  the  few." 

"  You  are  trying  to  frighten  me,"  Nell 
said  doubtfully.  "  No.  You  are  very 
unkind,  Douglas,  to  talk  about  dreadful 
things,  and — and  you  've  made  me  verj' 
unhappy  before  this,  just  in  the  same  way. 
I  woncier  you  Ve  not  kinder,  Douglas ; 
you  know  I — I  'm  not  very  strong." 

"  I  didn't  intend  to  frighten  you,  my 
darling."  Douglas  Connah's  brown  eyes 
were  very  tender,  if  a  little  sad.  "  I  '11  ask 
of  you  only  what  you  can  give  easily,  Nell. 
Is  that  four  o'clock  striking  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  we  dine  at  five.  Edie, 
Lotty,  come !  Orchardson  will  put  out 
the  gas  and  lock  the  door."  Nell  raised 
her  voice  a  tone  or  two.  "  Edie,  why 
don*t  you  come  ?  I  'm  cold  standing  here, 
and  so  is  Douglas." 

"  Nell,  donV  speak  so  loud  ! "  Edie 
said,  as  she  followcil  Lotty  from  the  pew* 
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**  We  are  in  church,  remember.  Run  on 
ahead,  you  three,  if  you  are  cold.  I  wish 
to  speak  to  Orchardson." 

**Do!"  Douglas  said  pleasantly.  **Race 
Lotty,  won't  you,  Nell  ?  I  '11  wait  for 
Edic."  Nell  threw  him  an  enigmatical 
look,  and  started  off  after  Lotty  at  a  brisk 
pace,  while  Douglas  and  Kdie  followed 
more  slowly.  **You're  very  quiet  to- 
night," the  young  soldier  said,  drawing 
Edie's  bare  and  scratched  hand  through 
his  arm  in  brotherly  fashion.  **  Tired, 
Edie  ?  " 

'*A  little.  There's  a  good  deal  to  do 
at  Christmas,  you  see." 

**  There  's  always  a  good  deal  for  Edie 
Varney  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,'*  Douglas 
Connah  said  gently.  "You're  a  perfect 
slave  to  duty,  you  plucky  little  Edie.  Oh 
yes,  I  know  you  hate  to  be  praised,  but 
I  *m  a  privileged  person,  you  know.  Edie, 
I  wish  I  dare  ask  you  to  do  something  for 
me. 

**  Well,  what  is  it  ? "  There  was  a 
curious  thrill  in  Edie's  cjuiet  voice,  and 
the  hand  on  her  cousin's  arm  trembled, 
just  for  a  moment.  "  1  will  do  it  if  I  can, 
Douglas  ;  you  know  that,  at  least." 

*'  1  want  you  to  be  extra  good  to  Nell 
when  I  am  gone.  Oh,  1  know //(^<' good 
vou  've  bt'i'ii  to  lier,  lulie  ;  but  I  want  vou 
to  be  extra  kintl  to  her.  ^  ou  see,  my 
dear,  she'll  he  lonely  just  at  first.  At 
least,  I'm  selfish  enough  to  hope  so." 

"  Yes." 

*'  And  Xcll    is  such  a  sensitive,  tender- 
hearted creature  ;    she  '11   want   mothering 
more  than  ever,  Ktlie — for  a  little." 
\  es. 

"You're  not  vexed  with  me,  are  you, 
Edie?  You  .see,  I  love  Nell  so  dearly — 
as  dearly  as  you  do — I  won't  say  more 
dearly,  for  I  know  what  you  've  been  to 
her  ever  since  Aunt  Alice  dietl,  thouirh 
Nell  is  a  vear  older  than  vou." 

"  Yes."' 

"There's  a  kind  Edie!  1  shall  go 
awav  uitli  a  li'diter  heart  now  1  know " 

"  Now  you  know — what  r  " 

"That  yv>u'll  mother  Nell  more  than 
ever.  And  when  1  eoine  bat  k,  it  ever  1 
do " 

"  //you  come  back,"  iulie  said  with  dry 
lips. 

"  I  have  a  sort  of  fancy  that  I  sha'n't," 
Douglas  Connah  said  gravely.  "If  I 
don't,  Edie,  you  '11 — you  '11  helj)  Nell  to 
be  happy  without  me.  I  wouldn't  have 
her  break  her  dear  heart  for  my  sake, 
Edie.  Tell  her  thai,  dear,  if  1  never  come 
back  ;  will  you  .-' " 

"  Yes." 


"  Here  we  are  at  the  rector}%  and 
there's  Lotty  waiting  for  us  on  the  steps," 
Douglas  said. 

"Dear,  good  little  Lotty!"  Edie  said, 
with  a  tremble  in  her  quiet  voice  and  a 
sudden  mist  of  tears  before  her  strained 
eyes.  "  She  is  such  a  comfort  to  us, 
Douglas;  and  sometimes  I'm  selfish 
enough  to  hope  she  will  never  marr>' — not 
as  long  as  papa  and  I  live,  at  least." 

"  Why,  Edie,  you  forget  you  are  a  year 
younger  than  my  Nell ;  and  when  you 
die  of  age,  we  shall  all  have  to  quake  for 
fear,"  Douglas  said  lightly,  and  Edie 
broke  out  into  an  abrupt  unmusical  laugh. 
"  Only  think  of  it,"  she  said  mockingly. 
"  I  had  forgotten  Nell  for  a  minute — I  had 
actually  forgotten  your  Nell.  Go  in  and 
comfort  her  while  I  take  my  things  off — 
poor  little  ill-used  Nell !  " 


* 


« 


The  three  \'amey  girls  sat  chattering 
together  over  the  fire  in  Nell's  bed-room — 
that  is  to  say,  Nell  was  talking  and  the 
other  two  were  listening:  Lotty  lying  back 
in  her  rocking-chair,  with  a  palm-leaf  fan 
heltl  between  her  face  and  the  fire,  Edie 
moving  about  the  room  straightening  the 
gloves  and  laces  and  ribbons  that  lay 
scattered  on  couch  and  dressing  -  table, 
and  now  and  then  giving  a  touch  to  the 
mass  of  gleaming  white  satin  lying  on  the 
bed — Nell's  wedding-gown. 

"  I  'm  so  glad   Denzil  is  coming  to  give 

me  away,"  Nell's  sweet  voice  went  placidly 

on.     "I  always  did  like  Denzil,  you  know, 

though   you   two   would  always   laugh   at 

uin. 

*'  Yes,"  Lottie  said,  fanning  herself 
languidly,  very  much  in  Nell's  own 
manner,  "  Denzil  has  money,  and  I  don't 
suppose  fw  will  ever  marry  now.  He 
ri'inembers  j)Oor  mamma  too  well." 

Nell's  delicate  face  flushed.  "You 
don't  mean  Denzil,"  she  said  hotlv. 
*'  ^'ou  are  hinting  about  Douglas — it — it  is 
detestable  of  vou,  Lottv.  It  is  two  years 
since  Douglas  died — you  know  it  is — and 
even  Edie  never  blamed  me.  Did  you, 
Edie.^" 

i'.die's  hand  crept  to  her  heart  as  she 
stood  looking  fixedly  tlown  at  the  wedding 
dre^s,  and  she  answeretl  in  an  odd,  breath- 
le>s  way — 

"  I  never  did.  I  knew  you — too  well, 
//f  would  not — have  you  break  your 
heart — for  him.  He  said  so."  Nell  began 
to  cry  softly,  but  the  smile  on  Lotty's 
prettv  li|)s  onlv  deepened. 

"  AV//'.9  heart  }     Poor  Douglas !  " 

"  You  are  ven*,  verv  unkind,"  Nell 
sobbed.      "  I  'm   glad    1  'm    going    away 
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'  from  all  of  vou.     Kven    Etiic 
has  been  diflerent  to  me  since—" 

"  Since  when  ? "  Eilie  turned  rounil 
with  such  a  look  in  her  ojes  as  maiic 
Nell's  qtienilouH  words  die  on  her  lips. 
Lotty  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  began 


to  lauj,'h  maliciously,  as  she  watched  XcU's 
pretty  flushed  face,  "  Do  think  of  your 
looks  to-morrow."  she  entreated  satirical  1  v. 
■'What  Hill  Colonel  Vyner  think  if  Se 
sees  you  with  a  red  nose  and  swollen 
eyelids  ?     And  what  will  your  feelings  be. 
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my  poor  Nell  ?  Pray,  pray  take  care  of 
your  looks  ;  they  are  your  only  fortune,  my 
pretty  sister." 

"This  is  my  room,"  Nell  said  indig- 
nantly. "Please  go,  Lotty.  Edie  can 
stop  with  me,  if  she  likes." 

"  Edie   doesn't  like,"  Lotty  said,  rising 


Lotty  put   her  arms  round  her  sister's. 

shoulders  and  walked  her  across  the 
passage  into  the  bed-room  they  shared, 
and  so  up  to  the  dressing-table. 

"  Look  in  the  glass,  Edie,  and  answer  me 
honestly  :  shall  I  do  Neil  credit  or  not  ?" 

Edie  looked  obediently,  and  remained 


with  a  j-awn,  "  Come,  Edie ;  I  want  to 
try  on  my  hat ;  there's  something  about 
the  feathers  that  I  don't  like.  Don't  be 
afraid,  Nell " — airily  kissing  her  fingers 
to  the  bride-elect  as  she  crossed  the  room 
towards  the  door — "  I  mean  to  do  you 
credit,  you  bonny  bride.  Shall  I,  Edie  ?  " 
"  What  ?  " 


staring  at  her  sister's  reflection  as  if 
fascinated.  She  had  never  noticed  Lotty 
ver)-  closely  before  ;  but  to-night  the  girl 
looked  absolutely  lovely.  There  was  a 
vivid  scarlet  bloom  on  the  thin  brown 
cheeks,  the  brown  eyes  were  alive  with 
light  under  their  delicately  marked  brows. 
and  the  red-brown  hair  was  rippling  softly 
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over  the  broad  forehead,  that  was  too  high 
for  beauty. 

"Shall  I  do  Nell  credit?"  Lotty  asked 
again  ;.  **  or  will  my  eighteen  years  shame 
her  twenty-three  ?     Eh,  Edie  ?  " 

Edie  recalled  NelFs  rounded  outlines, 
her  pink  and  white  skin,  her  large  blue 
•eyes  and  pouting  lips,  and  in  her  mind  she 
gave  the  palm  to  Lotty,  though  she  only 
said,  "  You  look  very  nice,  dear.  Why, 
Lotty,"  for  there  was  a  tear  on  Lotty \s 
long  black  eyelashes.     *'  Lotty  dear " 

"What  does  it  matter.^"  Lotty  said, 
looking  at  herself  with  a  bitter  smile  on 
her  fresh  young  lips.  **  I  am  going  to  be 
beautiful,  Edie — and  I  don't  care  now. 
And  it  might  have  been  so  different." 

"  My  dearest  Lotty,"  Edie  put  her  hand 
hurriedly  up  to  her  sister's  flushed  cheek, 
**  surely  you  have  had  no  trouble.  You 
never  knew  mamma  ;  and  Douglas " 

"  And  Douglas,"  Lottie  said  meaningly. 

Edie  snatched  her  hand  away,  and  a 
■dull  flush  rose  into  her  thin  face. 

"  Lotty,  Lotty !  "  she  said  with  a  gasp. 
"**  Do  you  mean " 

**  I  thought  you  knew,"  Lotty  said,  with 
a  little  laugh  of  self-contempt.  "Did  1 
hide  it  so  well  that  you  never  guessed  } 
Nell  knew.  She  laughed  at  me  for  it 
once ;  mnv  do  you  wonder  that  1  hate  her, 
though  she  is  my  sister  }  " 

**  Poor  child  !  "  Kdie  said,  with  a  quick 
sob.  "  Oh,  my  poor  little  Lotty  !  You 
must  try  to — to  forget  it,  dear,  as  Xell  has 
•done." 

"Like  Nell  .^"  Lotty  said  bitterly.  "  I 
am  not  one  of  the  forgetting  kind — and 
neither  are  you,  Edie." 

"  Lotty !  " 

"  Oh  !  did  you  think  /  was  blintl,  too  ?  " 
Lotty  cried,  holding  her  sister  tightly  in 
her  strong  young  arms.  "  1  saw  it  all 
along,  Edie.  Edie  !  " — in  quick  alarm — 
"  you  're  not  going  to  faint,  are  you  ?  You 
look  so  strange.    Edie,  Edie,  speak  to  me." 

"  I  am — ver)'  well,"  Edie  said,  with  her 
hand  to  her  heart  again.  "  Lotty,  dear, 
let  me  go — I  am  not  ill " 

"  Poor  Douglas  !  "  Lotty  said,  hoping 
to  bring  the  merciful  tears  to  Kdie's 
dr}'  eyes.  "  How  fond  he  was  of  us, 
wasn't  he  ?  And  how  devoted  to  Xell  ! 
I  wonder,  if  they  had  married,  how  long 
it  would  have  been  before  he  saw  through 
her .''  I  wish  we  had  known  more  about 
that  Egyptian  Expedition,  dear." 

"  I  knew — he  died,"  Edie  said  hoarsely. 
"  That  was  enough  for  me." 

"  Edie,  dear,  why  won't  you  let  yourself 
crj'  't     It  would  do  you  good." 

"  You  are — not  crying,  Lotty." 


"  No."  Lotty's  face  hardened.  **  I  'm 
not  one  of  the  crying  sort :  perhaps  I 
don't  feel  enough  to  cry.  Edie,  that  is 
one  o'clock  striking ;  and  just  think 
how  ghastly  we  shall  look  to-morrow.  We 
must  go  to  bed  at  once.  Come,  dear, 
hurr)'  1  " 

"  I  am  coming." 

"  Is  it  a  fine  night  .^  I  hope  Nell  will 
have  good  weather  to-morrow.  *  Happy 
is  the  bride  that  the  sun  shines  on.'  " 

If  so,  Nell  Yarney  was  sure  of  a  happy 
married  life  indeed,  for  when  she  passed 
up  the  church  on  her  cousin's  arm,  on  her 
way  to  the  altar,  where  her  father  and  her 
bridegroom  were  waiting  for  her,  the  sun 
shone  out  as  brightly  as  if  it  were  high 
midsummer  instead  of  March.  The  taller 
of  the  two  bridesmaids  started  and  changed 
colour  as  she  glanced  at  the  empty  rectory 
pew  ;  and  then,  setting  her  red  lips  closely 
together,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  her  father's 
gentle  old  face,  and  listened  to  Nell  taking 
her  vows,  radiant  in  her  white  satin  and 
orange-blossoms. 

"  I,  Helen  Angela,  take  thee,  William, 
to  my  wedded  husband  :  to  have  and  to 
hold  from  this  day  forward,  for  better,  for 
worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer ;  in  sickness 
and  in  health — to  love,  cherish,  and  to 
obey  till  death  us  do  part — according 
to  (lod's  holy  ordinance.  And  thereto  I 
plight  thee  my  troth."  While  Colonel 
Yvner  was  busv  with  the  ring,  the  other 
bridesmaid  turned  sharply  towards  the 
rectory  I)ew,  and  several  of  the  guests, 
following  the  direction  of  her  gaze,  saw 
for  an  instant  a  fair  head  and  a  pair  of 
broad  shoulders  above  the  rectory  j)ew. 
Then  there  was  the  little  bustle  of 
kneeling,  and  the  Rector's  clear  voice 
spoke  the  blessing  over  the  bowetl  heads 
of  bride  and  groom,  and  nobody  noticed 
that  the  two  sister  bridesmaids  in  grey  and 
silver  were  as  j)ale  as  death,  and  visibly 
trend^ling.  On  her  wav  down  the  church 
Nell  Yyner  stoj)ped  short  for  an  instant, 
and  her  delicate  face  grew  suddenly 
sharpened  antl  white  as  she  too  glanced  at 
the  rectory  ])ew.  The  next  moment  she 
swept  on  her  way,  smiling  antl  rosy  once 
more  ;  yet  her  momentary  pause  had  sent 
a  thrill  of  scjme  unknown  terror  through 
the  church ;  and  all  eves  were  averted 
from  the  rectory  pew,  lest  they  should 
again  see  in  it  that  bowed  fair  head,  and 
that  set  bronzed  face  that  was  so  terribly 
like  Nell's  dead  lover,  Douglas  Connah. 
As  she  changed  her  shining  gown  of  grey 
silk  and  silver  broideries  fijr  a  simpler 
dress,  Lotty  spoke  of  it  to  her  sister,  not 
looking  at  her  the  while. 


THE   RECTORY  PEW. 


"Edie,  did  you  hear  what  nurse  was 
saying  to-day?  That  —  that  she  had 
seen  him  in  our  pew  i  that  Nell  saw  him 
too." 

"Yes,"  Edio  said  quietl)-.  "Perhaps 
she  did.    /  did." 

"Edie,  Edie,  so  did  I,"  I.otty  panted. 
"  Will  you  ever  dare  to  sit  in  the  pew- 
again  ? " 

"Yes,"  Edie  said,  with  a  touch  of 
passion  in  her  calm  voice.  "  I — I  think  I 
shall  go  there  now  for  a  little  while. 
Perhaps  I  shall  see  him  again." 

"  Edie ! "  Lotty  said  (juickl)',  and  her 
sister's  white  cheeks  flushed  suddenly. 

"I'm  sorry,  dear — I  beg  your  pardon. 
There's  time  enough,"  with  a  wild,  sad 
smile.  "  (jod  knows,  1  can  wait ! " 
Lotty  laiii  her  brown  head  down  on  her 
sister's  bosom,  and  burst  into  passionate 
tears. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  end; 
for  again  and  again,  and  yet  again,  Douglas 
Connah's  face  was  seen  in  the  rectory 
pew,  until  at  last  the  frightened  wor- 
shippers forsook  that  sidi'  of  the  church 
altogether ;  but  Edie  and  Lolly  \'amey 
were  faithful  to  the  haunted  |>ew,  and  sat 


there  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  saint's 
day  after  saint's  day,  even  when  the 
Rector  had  gone  to  join  Alice  his  wife. 
Then  Lotty  sat  in  the  pew  alone,  for  Edie 
was  confined  to  her  room,  a  helpless 
invalid.  And  for  some  ten  years  more 
Lotty  sat  alone  in  the  haunted  pew,  while  her 
youth  andbeautyforsook  her  slowly,  leaving 
hergreyandsadand  bitter.  And  then  gentle 
Edie  went  to  look  for  Nell's  forgotten 
lover,  in  the  land  where  are  "  the  lost  Aprils 
and  the  lost  Jlays,"  and  thereafter  Lott/s 
face  was  seen  less  often  in  the  rectory 
pew.  When  she  died  the  ghost  of  Douglas 
Connah  was  seen  no  more.  Nell,  sobbing- 
gently  through  the  funeral  service  over  her 
sister,  saw  nothing  in  the  church,  nothing- 
in  the  open  air  beside  the  grave.  But 
Lotty's  eyes  had  been  clearer  even  when 
she  was  very  near  death,  for  at  the  last  of 
all  she  had  turned  from  Jlrs.  Vyner  to  the 
empty  chair  at  the  other  side  of  the  bed, 
and  her  face  had  lighted  up  with  all  the 
old  youth  and  beauty. 

With  that  wonderful  look  on  her  face 
she  went  to  find  Kdic  and  Douglas  Connah, 
and  the  ghost  never  came  again  to  the 
rectory  pew. 
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Bv    GRANT    ALLEN. 


THE  three  principal  Ferrarese  Ma- 
donnas in  the  National  Gallery 
form  a  peculiarly  interesting  and  valuable 
series,  as  illustrating  the  development  of  a 
single  group  or  subject,  in  a  single  school, 
through  three  successive  stages  of  artistic 
progress.  As  a  rule,  indeed,  the  rapid  evolu- 
tion of  Italian  art  can  only  adequately  be 
traced  on  Italian  soil,  where  many  consecu- 
tive treatments  of  the  self-same  theme  mav 
be  observed  and  compared  in  close  proximity 
to  one  another.  Fortune,  however,  has 
been  kind  to  us  with  Our  Lady  of  Ferrara  : 
we  possess  in  our  own  collection  in  Trafalgar 
Square  no  less  than  three  of  the  finest 
presentments  of  the  local  Madonna  of  that 
decayed  capital,  each  answering  to  an 
important  and  decisive  moment  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  Ferrarese  art. 

Our  earliest  specimen  of  the  three  is 
that  strange  and  at  first  sight  somewhat 
repellent  picture  by  Cosimo  Tura,  the 
rigorous  father  of  Ferrarese  f)ainting, 
whose  crude  and  startlinic  discords  in  retl 
and  green  have  no  doubt  astonished  many 
an  innocent  visitor  to  the  National  (jallery. 
The  curiously  lurid  effect  ofCosimo's  vivid 
colour,  always  conspicuous  for  its  extra- 
ordinary'abundance  of  bright  grass-greens, 
cannot,  of  course,  be  suggested  by  a  blaek 
and  white  reproduction  ;  but  the  quaint 
stiffness  of  his  figures,  the  angularity  of  his 
drawing,  the  hard  folds  of  his  drapt'ry,  and 
the  exaggerated,  almost  Chinese,  oblitjuity 
of  his  eye-orbits  are  all  well  rej^rescnted 
in  the  characteristic  Madonna  hire  set 
before  us.  I  need  hardly  say  that  tliose 
who  would  study  the  picture*  aright  nmst 
go  to  the  original  for  its  boUl  ami  eccen- 
tric colour  ;  our  little  Ilhistration  only 
ser\'es  to  recall  the  general  etTeet  of  tht; 
work  to  those  who  have  already  made 
acquaintance  at  first  hand  with  C'osimo's 
idios\'ncrasv. 

I  would  only  call  attention  in  passing 
here  to  three  or  four  points  in  this  inter- 
esting rather  than  beautiful  picture.  Notice 
first  the  peculiarly  ^Mongolian  and  inex- 
pressive face  of  the  Madonna  herself,  with 
her  almond   eyes,  and   her  broad  round 


countenance — peculiarities  obser\'able  in 
more  than  one  of  the  angels  who  surround 
the  throne,  and  especially  in  the  two  who 
are  seated  on  the  intermediate  grade  of 
steps,  playing  the  guitar  or  mandoline. 
These  features,  I  believe,  are  character- 
istically ancient  Etruscan,  and  they  are 
common  in  the  earlier  works  of  the  Fer- 
rarese school,  and  even  in  Cossa.  They 
merge  with  Lorenzo  Costa  into  the 
Bolognese  ideal.  Observe,  also,  the 
quaintly  contorted  limbs  of  the  Divine 
Child,  twisted  in  that  constrained  way 
which  ahvavs  marks  the  first  effort  of 
nascent  art  towards  variety  of  attitude  and 
emotional  expression.  In  trying  to  be 
alive,  art  at  this  stage  habitually  becomes 
vehement  and  unnatural.  And  do  not 
forget  to  glance  at  some  characteristic 
accessories  :  the  hiirhlv  decorated  throne, 
the  sunk  panels  of  the  arched  ceil- 
ing, the  Hebrew  inscrij)tion  on  the 
niche  at  the  back,  the  fruit  and  flowers  so 
common  in  such  works,  but  possessing 
here  a  certain  unspeakable  Ferrarese 
touch  of  (litference.  This  ornate  character 
of  decoration  was  Icjng  retained  by  Fer- 
rarese art ;  and  the  architectural  details  in 
particular  may  be  j)rorital)ly  compared 
with  those  many  minor  pictures  in  the 
same  room  of  the  (iallery. 

The  picture  as  a  whole  thus  forms  a 
good  examj)le  of  the  elaborate  treatment 
of  tlie  Madonna  and  Child  which  j)revailed 
in  the  Bolognese  and  Ferrarese  schools. 
The  sharj)  folds  of  the  Iraper}*,  on  the  other 
hand,  betrav  at  once  the  personal  stvle  of 
Cosimo  Tura,  who  can  always  be  recog- 
niseil  both  by  this  peculiarity  and  by  his 
singular  and  startling  scheme  of  colouring. 
Hut  the  two  littlr  angels  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  engaged  in  j»laying  the  "  regal  "  or 
portable  organ,  are  sweeter  than  is  usual 
with  the  creations  of  so  rough  and  harsh  a 
master.  The  one  to  the  spectator's  left 
touches  the  keys  of  the  instrument;  her 
companion  to  the  right  is  represented  with 
quaint  naVvete  as  blowing  the  bellows.  The 
panel  originally  constituted  the  central 
portion   of    an  altarpiece,  the   lunette  of 


ISO 
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which  consisted  of  Cosimo's  well-known 
"Pieti,"  now  hung  in  the  Louvre.  Its 
<lecorative  detail  is  well  worthy  of  close 
study,  I  wilt  call  attention  now  to  one  point 
more    only — the 

winged  lion  and 

bull,  the  eagle 
and  angel  who 
!<urmount  the 
throne,  symbols, 
as  I  neeil  hardly 
say,  of  the  four 
Evangelists. 

The  second  en- 
throned Madonna 
of  the   Fe 
school  to   which 
1    would    di 

the  present  paper 
is  the  far  more 
beautiful  picture 
by  a  little-known 
painter  who  re- 
joices in  the  some- 
what awkwardly 
redundant 
ofErcoIediCiulio 
t'osareCirandi.    I 


has    raf." 

this  prol  ill 
master's  s 
person  a  I  it' 
will  find  a 


Tura's  treatment.  Minute  comparison  of 
these  two  similar  arches  and  the  capitals 
of  their  pilasters  well  repay  the  time  spent 
upon  them.  But  the  Madonna's  face  and 
figure    show     an 
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local  saint  at  Ferrara,  whom  we  shall  meet 
once  more  in  the  neighbouring  altarpiece  by 
the  sugary-sweet  Garofalo.  A  church  and 
convent  dedicated  to  him  long  existed  in 
the  town  ;  his  figure  therefore  recurs 
frequently  in  Ferrarese  pictures.  Balancing 
him  on  the  other  side  of  the  composition 
stands  St.  John  the  Baptist,  holding  his 
usual  reed  cross  and  the  Book  of  Prophets. 
He  should  be  specially  compared  with 
Raphael's  St.  John  Baptist,  in  the 
Blenheim  Madonna.  The  work  as  a 
whole  thus  represents,  of  course,  the 
common  subject  of  the  Madonna  en- 
throned, attended  by  the  particular  saints 
of  the  donor  or  church — a  kind  of  group 
which  forms  the  most  frequent  theme  of 
art  for  Italian  altarpieces.  This  par- 
ticular specimen  is  believed  to  have  come 
from  the  Church  of  the  Concezione  at 
Ferrara ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
both  the  saints  who  appear  in  it  had 
churches  in  the  town,  that  of  San 
Guglielmo  being  now  secularised,  while 
that  of  San  Giovanni  Battista  still  exists 
in  the  sleepy  little  piazza  which  opens 
into  the  Corso  di  Porta  Mare. 

Of  the  rich  decorative  work  lavished 
on  every  part  of  the  picture  I  will  not  say 
much.  The  student  should  observe  it  for 
himself  on  the  original  panel.  I  will 
content  myself  with  indicating  what  seems 
to  be  its  historical  meaning.  The  subject 
on  the  top,  by  the  left  side,  I  cannot 
confidently  identify ;  I  take  it,  however, 
to  be  **  The  Judgment  of  Solomon  "  ;  the 
subject  on  the  right  is,  (juite  undeniably, 
**  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.**  The  medallions 
in  the  spandrels  of  the  arch  represent  the 
Annunciation,  with  the  angel  (iabriel,  as 
usual,  to  the  left  and  the  Madonna  at  her 
conventional  Prie-Dieu  to  the  right.  The 
base  of  the  throne  has  Adam  and  Eve  in 
relief  in  ivory  with  the  Tree  of  Knowledge, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  turbaned 
head  of  a  Jewish  prophet.  Beneath,  on 
the  plinth,  are  subjects  alternately  in 
grisaille  and  colour,  representing  from 
right  to  left)  the  Nativity,  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple,  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and 
Christ  Disputing  with  the  Doctors  in  the 
Temple.  As  a  whole  this  splendid  work 
forms  a  worthy  monument  of  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Renaissance  ;  while 
the  admirable  drawing  and  perfect  balance 
of  the  infant  Christ  might  almost  entitle  it 
to  rank  with  the  finest  work  of  Raphael. 
Nor  woukl  the  pose  of  San  Guglielmo  do 
discredit  to  (iiorgione,  whose  own  exquisite 
St.  George  in  the  altarpiece  at  Castel- 
franco  it  distinctly  recalls  to  us. 


The  third  of  our  Ferrarese  pictures 
begins,  it  must  be  allowed,  to  herald  the 
decline  :  it  has  no  longer  the  simple 
force  and  charming  sense  of  architectural 
symmetr}'  which  distinguish  the  Ercole  di 
Giulio  Grandi.  It  is  an  altarpiece  by 
Garofalo,  which  originally  occupied  the 
place  of  honour  above  the  high  altar  of 
the  church  of  San  Guglielmo  in  the  grass- 
grown  city.  The  centre  of  the  picture  is 
occupied,  as  usual,  by  the  Madonna  and 
Child — a  Madonna  in  whom  the  somewhat 
insipid  sweetness  of  the  later  Renaissance 
takes  the  place  of  the  dignity,  solemnity, 
and  beauty  of  the  greatest  age.  The  saints 
at  the  side  exhibit  the  true  nature  of  the 
work  at  once  as  essentially  a  Franciscan 
altarpiece,  intended  for  the  decoration  of 
a  Franciscan  conventual  establishment. 
On  the  .Madonna's  riffht  stand  two  some- 
what  realistic  figures  in  coarse  brown 
robes,  whom  we  recognise  at  a  glance  as 
Franciscan  friars,  only  too  closely  studied 
from  life,  and  entirely  wanting  in  ideality 
or  inner  saintliness  of  character.  If  one 
dare  hint  such  a  word,  indeed,  they  look 
even  a  trifle  greasy  and  grubby.  An 
earlier  age  would  have  made  their  attri- 
butes clear  t(7  us;  but  (larofalo,  learned 
in  all  the  somewhat  afi^ected  art  of  the 
Raf)haelesque  painters,  takes  care  to 
reduce  the  svmbols  of  the  saints  to  the 
most  inconspicuous  relics.  Close  atten- 
tion, however,  will  show  that  the  friar  on 
the  right  hand  nearest  to  the  throne  bears 
marks  of  the  stigmata  on  his  hands  and 
feet,  which  show  him  to  be  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  himself,  the  founder  of  our  order ; 
while  the  neighbouring  friar  with  a  lily  in 
his  hand,  a  little  more  in  the  background, 
is  equally  known  for  St.  Antony  of  Padua, 
seccjnd  in  sanctity  among  canonised 
Franciscans.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
throne  we  get  St.  William  himself,  the 
patron  saint  of  church  and  convent,  in  his 
armour  as  before — a  graceful  antl  dainty 
figure,  but  not  to  compare  in  strength  and 
majesty  with  Ercole's  splendid  •  warrior. 
Behind  him  stands  a  nun  in  Franciscan 
robes,  whom  we  know  to  be  Santa  Chiara, 
the  companion  of  St.  Francis  and  foundress 
of  the  Poor  Clares,  the  female  branch  of 
the  Franciscan  society.  All  the  characters 
in  the  picture  are  thus  grouped  together 
as  the  chief  objects  of  devotion  on  the  part 
of  this  particular  Ferrarese  convent. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  this  handsome 
work  without  recognising  at  once  the 
immense  advance  in  artistic  technique 
which  it  displays,  and  the  obvious  traces  of 
the  influence  of  Raphael.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible also  not  to  see  that  what  was  gained 
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in  art  and  knowledge  was  more  than  lost 
in  power,  freshness,  and  spirit.  The  work 
as  a  whole  is  tame  and  uninteresting ; 
even  the  skill  with  which  Garofalo  has 
used  the  traditional  greens  of  the  Fcrraresc 
school  of  colourists  to  relieve  the  prevail- 
ing browns  of  the  Franciscan  robes  does 


not  suffice  to  raise  his  work  into  the  same 
high  rank  as  Ercole's  masterpiece.  We 
cannot  look  at  it  without  realising  at  a 
glance  the  Ixeginnings  of  that  sad  and 
rapid  decline  which  resulted  so  soon  in  the 
learned  inanities  and  ineptitudes  of  the 
Carracci. 


SPRING    THOUGHTS    FROM    ENGLAND. 


By  MARGARET   L.  WOODS. 


O  that  I  were  lying  under  the  olives, 
Lv-ing  alone  among  the  anemones  ! 
Shell-coloured  blossoms  they  bloom  there 

and  scarlet, 
Far  under  stretches  of  silver  woodland, 
Flame  in  the  delicate  shade  of  the  olives. 

O  that  I  were  lying  under  the  olives  ! 
Grey  grows  the  thyme  on  the  shadowless 

headland. 
The  long  low  headland,  where  white  in 

the  sunshine 
The     rocks     run     seaward.       It     seems 

suspended 
Lone  in  an  infinite  gulf  of  azure. 

There,  were  I  lying  under  the  olives, 
Might  I  behold  come  followini^:  seaward. 
Clear  brown  shapes  in  a  work!   of  sun- 
shine, 
A  russet  shepherd,  his  sheep  too,  russet. 
Watch  them  wander  the  long  grey  head- 
land 
Out  to  the  edge  of  the  burning  azure. 

O  that  I  were  lying  under  the  olives  J 
So  should  I  see  the  far-off  cities 
Glittering  low  by  the  purpU^  water, 
Gleaming  high  on  the  purple  mountain  ; 
See  where  the  road  goes  winding  south- 
ward. 
It  passes  the  valleys  of  almond  blossom, 
Cun'es    round    the   crag   o'er    the    steep 

hanging  orchards. 
Where  almond  and  peach  are  aflush  mid 

the  olives — 
Hardly  the  amethyst  sea  shines  through 

them — 
Over  it  cypress  on  solemn  cypress 
Lead  to  the  lonely  pilgrimage  places>. 


O  that  I  were  dreaming  under  the  olives  I 
Hearing  alone  on  the  sun-steeped  head- 
land 
A  crystalline  wave,  almost  inaudible, 
Steal  round  the  shore  ;  and  thin,  far  off. 
The  shepherd's  music.     So  did  it  sound 
In  fields  Sicilian  ;  Theocritus  heard  it, 
Moschus  and  Bion  piped  it  at  noontide. 

O  that  I  were  listening  untler  the  olives  \ 
So  should  I  hear  behind  in  the  woodland 
The  peasants  talking.     Either  a  woman, 
A  wrinkled  grandame,  stands  in  the  sun- 
shine. 
Stirs  the  brown  soil  in  an  acre  of  violets — 
Lar^^^c  odorous  violets — and  answers  slowlv 
A  child's  swift  babble  ;  or  else  at  noon 
The    labourers   come.       They  rest   in  the 

shadow, 
Kating  ilieir  dinner  of  herbs,  and  are  merry. 

Soft  speech  Provenc^al  under  the  olives  ! 
Like   a  (pieen's  raiment   from  days   long 

perished, 
Breathing  aromas  of  old  unremombcred 
Perfumes    and    shining    in    dust-covered 

places 
With  sutlden  hints  of  forgotten  sph»ndour: 
So  on  the  lips  of  the  peasant  his  language,. 
His  only  now,  the  tongue  of  the  peasant. 

Would  I  were  listening  under  the  olives  ! 
So  should  I  see  in  an  air}*  pageant 
A  proud  chivalrous  pomp  sweep  by  me, 
Hear  in  high  courts  the  joyous  ladies 
Devising  of  Love  in  a  world  of  lovers ; 
Hear  the  song  of  the  Lion-hearted — 
A  deep -voiced  song — and  oh  !  perchance, 
(Ghostly  and  strange  and  sweet  to  madness, 
Rudel  sing  the  Lady  of  Tripoli. 
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at  Prantock.  The  engine  jerked  a  bit, 
and  my  hand  got  in  the  way."  I  asked 
for  particulars,  and,  as  it  was  just  near  his 
dinner-hour,  I  suggested  that  he  should 
stop  here  and  have  some  dinner  and  tell 
me  about  the  adventure.  **  Never  mind 
that,"  I  said,  as  the  man  glanced  at  his 
rather  soiled  clothes  and  then  at  my 
new  carpet,  **  sit  down  here  and  smoke 
if  you  like  while  I  see  about  some 
dinner."  I  rang  the  bell  and  told  the 
servant  to  bring  up  something — which 
was  soon  brought — and  as  we  ate  and 
drank  and  afterwards  smoked  together 
May  hew  told  me  his  tale. 

'*  They  soon  got  me  to  work  for  them 
down  South,  for  engineers  were  scarce, 
and  the  pay  was  good.  I  went  through  a 
mixed  lot  of  stuff :  fighting  one  week  and 
driving  a  locomotive  the  next,  or,  maybe, 
combining  the  two  jobs.  I  was  shifted 
about  a  good  deal,  and  after  a  hot  bit  at 
Adam's  Peak  I  was  made  a  sergeant, 
though  it  was  little  I  knew  about  fighting, 
'cept  the  elementary  principle  of  trying  to 
give  more  than  you  take.  However,  what 
with  driving  and  fighting  I  got  along  well 
enough,  and  we  had  a  pretty  free  time  of 
it  so  long  as  we  did  our  work  all  right. 

*'The  Colonel  of  my  regiment  was  a 
young  planter  living  just  out  of  New 
Orleans.  He  was  a  dashing,  reckless 
chap,  with  more  pluck  than  prudence. 
We  all  liked  him,  and  I  suppose  you 
wouldn't  have  looked  for  much  prudence 
among  the  '  ist  New  Orleans,*  as  we  were 
called.  I  was  one  of  the  *  slowest  *  of  the 
lot,  but  then,  somehow,  my  trade  makes 
a  man  stop  and  think  a  goodish  bit  as  he 
works  at  it. 

**  About  six  months  after  we  began 
fighting  the  North  we  were  up  at  a  little 
place  called  Bluefield,  and  the  frontier 
wing  of  our  side  had  just  had  a  bad  beat- 
ing from  General  Fairman  with  about 
thirty  thousand  mixed  Northerners,  who 
were  lying  thick  at  Nashville,  v/here  the 
new  rail  starts  down  South.  They  were 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  us,  and  we 
learnt  that  they  Vvcre  going  to  pour  down 
South  as  far  as  they  could  get  by  the  rail 
as  soon  as  General  Fairman  was  reinforced 
by  another  lot  who  could  occu{)y  Nash- 
ville in  his  place.  Of  course,  this  wouldn't 
be  good  for  us,  and  Ksden,  our  Colonel, 
hit  on  a  plan  to  stop  them  coming  along 
so  fast. 

"  Colonel  Esden  sent  for  me,  and  I  said 
I  'd  do  what  he  wanted.  His  plan  was  to 
go  with  thirty  of  us  to  Nashville — in 
civilian  dress,  of  course — and  we  were  all 
to  get  there  in  separate   parties  of  twos 


and  threes,  pass  ourselves  off  as  North- 
erners who  wanted  to  travel  south  from 
Nashville,  along  the  fifty  miles  or  so  of 
line  that  was  still  open  for  passenger 
traffic  as  far  as  the  Northerners  held  the 
line.  We  were  all  to  meet  at  Nashville 
on  the  Saturday — this  was  on  Monday  that 
I  'm  telling  you  about — take  our  tickets  to 
Prantock,  ten  miles  south  of  Nashville, 
and  then  while  the  train  stopped  at  Pran- 
tock we  were  to  capture  the  engine, 
tender,  and  front  van,  and  race  along 
south,  breaking  the  track  in  certain  places 
after  we  had  passed,  cutting  the  wires, 
and  generally  destroying  the  road  as  a 
line  of  communication.  I  was  to  drive 
the  engine,  and  the  Colonel  hoped  by 
this  plan  to  delay  the  approach  of  the 
Northerners  long  enough  for  our  reinforce- 
ments to  get  up  and  stop  them  raiding  us 
farther  south. 

**The  other  engineer  was  a  mate  of 
mine,  who  had  gone  out  with  me  from 
Palmer's  yard  over  here.  He  was  a 
Londoner — Phil  Hickens — and  a  smart 
man.  His  job  was  to  uncouple  the 
engine,  tender,  and  front  van  from  the 
rest  of  the  train  at  Prantock,  where,  as  I 
tell  you,  we  were  to  try  to  run  off.  The 
Colonel  was  to  be  with  us  to  boss  the  job, 
and  to  do  the  bounce  that  would  be 
wanted  to  get  past  the  other  Northern 
stations  before  we  reached  our  own  part 
of  the  line  further  South.  The  other  men 
were  to  be  ready  to  do  the  shooting,  pull  up 
the  rails,  cut  the  tressel  bridges  and  wires, 
and  make  themselves  generally  useful. 

**  It  was  a  bold  plan,  but  Colonel  Esden 
picked  his  thirty  men  by  keeping  the 
crowd  of  us  back,  and  just  naming  those 
he  thought  likely. 

**  We  started  that  day — Monday — and 
by  next  Saturday  we  met  at  Nashville — all 
but  four  of  us,  who  didn't  turn  up.  I 
heard  after  they'd  bungled  the  job,  and 
been  shot  as  spies.  Our  band  went 
separately  to  the  depot  at  Nashville  on 
Saturday  midday,  and  took  tickets  to 
Prantock. 

*'  There  were  a  lot  of  civilians  going 
down,  and  a  detachment  of  P'airman's  men 
as  well.  Of  course  we  got  in  anywhere 
about  the  train,  but  the  Colonel  and  me 
and  Hickens  were  in  front.  We  steamed 
out  of  the  depot  at  12.30,  and  were  due 
at  Prantock  at  one  o'clock.  It  was  slow 
going,  and  the  train  was  loaded.  Some 
of  Fairman' s  lot  were  in  our  car,  and  as 
we  didn't  want  to  get  let  in  for  talking,  the 
Colonel  pulls  out  a  pocket  chess-board, 
and  he  and  me  made  a  pretence  at  playing 
a  game,  and  Hickens  looked  on. 
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stoppage  for  five  minutes.  We  all  knew 
this,  and  had  laid  our  plans  to  fit. 

**  *  Leave  the  board,  Jim,*  says  the 
Colonel  to  me  pretty  loud  as  a  group  of 
the  Northerners  passed  us  to  leave  the  car, 
*  we  '11  finish  when  we  come  back.'  And 
out  we  got,  while  Phil  Hickens  slips  oflf  on 
the  other  side,  just  waiting  for  the  engineer 
to  get  down  before  he  goes  to  work  to 
uncouple  the  engine-tender  and  big  front 
van. 

**  The  Northerners  held  the  line  for 
forty  miles  further  South,  and  had  no  idea 
any  of  us  were  near  them.  Most  all  of 
them  got  off",  and  so  did  the  engineer 
and  his  sub.  Our  men  quietly  strolled 
along  to  near  the  head  of  the  train,  and 
the  Colonel  and  me  were  just  watching  for 
Hickens  to  finish  his  job  with  the  coup- 
lings. The  van  door  was  open,  for  some 
mails  had  been  taken  out,  and  this  helped 
us  a  bit. 

**  The  Colonel  had  the  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  and  the  match  ready  to  strike — 
that  was  the  signal  for  the  rush.  Phil 
gives  a  low  whistle,  and  makes  for  the  off" 
side  of  the  engine,  the  Colonel  strikes  his 
match,  and  with  me  steps  up  on  the 
engine,  while  the  others  just  made  a  rush 
for  the  open  van.  It  was  a  close  shave. 
The  engineer  was  coming  back  when  I 
got  up,  and,  as  I  pulled  the  lever,  his  pistol 
gave  the  alarm  and  the  bullet  smacked  on 
the  side-platt',  his  stxond  caught  Hickens's 
wrist  as  he  was  climbing  up,  and  would 
have  dropped  him  if  the  Colonel  hadn't 
lugged  him  in. 

'*  Before  we  could  get  any  pace  on  there 
was  a  splatter  of  pistol-bulk'ts  all  round 
us — the  ritles  wiTe  inside  the  cars  left 
behind.  I  was  too  busv  to  look  anvwhere 
but  in  front  of  nn*,  but  1  heard  tlie  Colonel 
curse  as  the  bested  Northerners  shot  a 
couple  of  our  men  who  hail  failinl  to  get 
into  the  van.  Another  of  our  |)arly  just 
managed  to  hang  on  by  the  end  butler  of 
the  van,  but  was  (lro|)|)ed  before  we  could 
get  him  out  of  their  lire. 

**  Hickens's  wrist  was  tied  up,  and  then 
he  and  the  Colonrl  set  to  work  .stoking. 
While  we  were  waiting  at  Pranl<»(  k  I  had 
noticed  something  we  hadn't  bari^ained 
for,  the  smoke  stack  of  a  loi'onioti\e  in  a 
little  side  shed.  I  waited  till  we  were 
well  on  speed,  and  tlien  i  asked  Colonel 
Esden  if  he  had  seen  it.  '  Ves ;  we  're  in 
for  a  chase;  but  crack  on,  and  we  shall 
have  time  to  break  the  road  before  they 
can  start.' 

**  I  got  up  the  pace  to  about  forty-five, 
and  soon  we  approached  a  sharj)  curve  on 
the  line.     *  Pull    up,   my    lad,'    says    the 


Colonel  ;  *  here  *s  our  first  job.*  We 
slowed  down,  and  before  we  had  stopped 
the  others  were  out  of  the  van  and  at  work 
on  the  rails.  You  see,  Mister,  they  weren't 
heavy  laid  like  the  roads  here,  and  in  five 
minutes  we  had  a  nasty  opening  in  the 
rails  ;  we  used  the  jointed  crowbars  we 
had  brought  with  us. 

**  *  All  aboard!"  shouts  the  Colonel,  and 
off  we  went  on  a  long  stretch  of  straight 
road,  which  would  take  us  up  to  a  little 
d^pot,  called  Beeton ;  and  although  one 
of  us  had  been  told  off  to  cut  the  wire 
outside  the  telegraph  ofllice  at  Prantock, 
we  did  not  know  if  he  had  succeeded,  for, 
of  course,  he  had  to  be  left  behind  and 
take  his  chance  of  escape.  We  cut  the 
lines  by  the  curve  where  we  stopped  ;  but 
they  might  have  got  a  message  through  to 
Beeton.  Anyway,  we  meant  to  run  through 
if  we  could,  and  the  place  was  only  a  box ; 
but  we  had  to  look  out  for  a  break  in  the 
road,  such  as  we  had  left  behind  for  the 
enemy.  So  we  couldn't  put  on  much  pace 
till  we  had  passed  Beeton,  and  ran  along 
at  about  twenty-mile  speed,  which  we 
slowed  as  we  got  near  the  d^pot. 

*'  To  our  relief  there  were  no  breaks  in 
the  line,  and  no  opposition  at  Beeton,  so 
we  concluded  the  wire  had  been  cut 
at  Prantock,  and  heartily  wished  poor 
Williamson  the  luck  to  escape — he  was 
the  man  left  at  Prantock  to  ciit  the 
wire,  and,  yes,  he  did  escape — I  suppose 
during  the  commotion  when  we  rushed 
the  train. 

**  As  we  were  leaving  Beeton  d^p6t 
and  were  still  on  the  long  stretch  of 
straight  road,  the  Colonel,  who  was 
watching  the  back-line  with  his  glass, 
exclaimed,  **  Here  they  come  1  Now, 
Jim,  we've  got  our  work  cut  out!"  He 
gavt*  me  the  glass,  and  sure  enough  I 
could  see  a  far-distant  speck  of  mist  right 
away  at  the  back  of  us,  which  we  knew 
must  be  a  party  of  Fairman's  men  on  our 
track.  We  put  on  pace  now,  and  as  we 
rushed  ahead  the  Colonel  puzzled  whether 
to  go  back  and  fight  or  to  push  on  in  the 
hope  of  cutting  the  britlge  at  Valley  Falls. 
He  settled  to  go  on,  as  the  breaking  of 
the  line  was  the  sole  object  of  our  plan, 
and  if  they  had  brought  on  all  the  detach- 
mi'ut  wi»  saw  at  Nashville  we  shouldn't 
have  had  a  fair  chance  in  a  fight.  Besides, 
our  engine  would  probably  have  been 
damaged,  even  if  we  came  ofl'  best  in  the 
fight,  and  we  should  have  been  landed 
there  with  no  chance  of  getting  south 
before  another  lot  came  along. 

**  But  we  lo>i  sight  of  them,  for,  of 
course,  they  had  to  stop  before  they  could 
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;get  over  the  break  we  had  made — we 
Teckoned  it  meant  at  least  ten  minutes 
gained  to  us.  We  had  to  pass  a  biggish 
place — Buttercreek — before  we  got  the  run 
on  to  Valley  Falls,  where  we  hoped  to  cut 
the  bridge,  and  although  from  inquiries 
we  had  made  we  did  not  know  of  anything 
coming  up  on  the  Saturday  to  Nashville — 
it  was  only  a  single-line  track — we  were 
nervous  about  some  obstruction  at  Butter- 
creek,  because  thev  would  naturally  be 
suspicious  at  seeing  us  instead  of  the 
whole  train  they  expected  from  Nashville, 
•especially  as  our  faces  would  be  strange  to 
them.  I  must  tell  you  that  we  knew  it 
would  be  ver\'  awkward  to  run  through 
Buttercreek  if  they  suspected  us  then* ;  the 
points  were  kept  laid  off  on  to  a  sitling  as 
a  rule — a  bit  of  caution  ordered  bv  one  of 
the  Northern  men  in  charge.  However, 
so  far,  all  had  gone  well — bar  the  chase  of 
us — and  we  meant  to  relv  on  the  ColoneFs 
bounce,  and,  if  that  failed,  we  should  fight 
our  way  through  Buttercretk  depot. 

**  When  we  were  nearing  Buttercreek 
the  Colonel  ordered  all  the  men  but  me 
and  Hickens  inside  the  van  :  thev  were  to 
lie  there  hid  with  the  doors  fastened 
inside,  but  ready  to  fight  if  need  be — they 
had  revolvers  and  knives ;  rilles  we 
•couldn't  bring  with  us.  The  van  had  no 
windows — only  shutters  with  slits  on  the 
:slant  upwards — so  that  no  one  could  see 
inside,  and  the  Colonel  meant  to  bounce 
the  Buttercreek  people  that  he  was  con- 
veying a  special  freight  from  (ieneral 
F'airman  to  Pleasant  Town,«some  way  the 
other  side  of  Vallev  Falls,  and  where  was 
the  last  important  Northern  depot  on  the 
track. 

"As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  we  saw  as 
we  got  into  sight  of  the  depot  thai  thiTe 
"was  a  train  just  i)ulling  u|>  then — it  was 
facing  us  on  the  same  line — a  single  line 
1  told  vou  it  was — and  must  have  come 
along  unexpectedly.  This  was  a  faciT, 
and  instinctively  the  Coloml  ami  Phil  and 
me  felt  to  see  that  our  pistols  were  handy, 
for  we  knew  it  would  take  all  the  Colonel 
knew  to  get  them  to  shunt  that  train  to 
]t*t  us  pass,  and  then  the  delay  must  let 
our  pursuers  catch  u|)  on  us.  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  we  had  made  a  si'coml  stop  and 
broken  the  line  again  and  cut  the  wires. 

•*  Well,  we  steamed  in  to  the  depot,  and 
the  Colonel  was  off  the  engine  liki'  a  shot, 
pushing  along  for  the  depot-keeper  and 
sii'earing — for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
standing  about — at  the  *  cursed  .**^outh  train 
blocking  the  way  of  General  Fairman*s 
•express.'  You  bet-or-b'lieve  me,  Mister, 
the  Colonel  was  right  on  his  mettle,  what 
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with  that  blamed  train  standing  in  our 
way  and  with  the  Prantock  lot  coming  up 
behind,  and  who  mis^ht  get  in  sight  any 
minute  if  they  'd  been  quick  with  patching 
the  broken  line.  As  for  me  and  Phil 
Hickens,  we  just  froze  to  that  engine,  and 
tried  to  believe  we  were  deaf  and  dumb 
when  people  began  asking  us  about  the 
Nashville  train  ;  but  we  put  'em  off  as 
best  we  could,  and  the  Colonel  was  making 
such  an  all- fired  fuss  with  the  depot-keeper 
that  most  of  the  attention  went  his  way. 

*'  I  think  thev  must  have  been  doubtful 
about  us,  but  Colonel  Esden  kept  his  head 
although  he  pretended  to  lose  his  temper. 
We  couldn't  hear  all  he  said,  but  after 
about  ten  minutes'  rowing,  which  seemed 
an  hour  to  me,  while  Phil  danced  as  if  the 
engine-plate  was  red-hot,  that  Northward 
train  began  to  back  into  the  siding.  It 
went  so  slow  my  fingers  itched  to  turn  on 
steam  and  push  it  along,  and  to  make 
things  worse  Phil  whispered  to  me  that  he 
could  feel  a  slight  vibration  coming  up 
from  the  rails — it  was  the  other  lot  catch- 
ing us  up. 

**  The  Colonel  kept  up  his  bullyragging 
to  the  last  moment,  turning  round  on  them 
evt^n  as  he  climbed  up,  when  at  last  the 
road  was  clear.  But  the  vibration  was 
turning  into  a  rumble  that  could  be  heard, 
and,  on  the  moment,  the  depot-keeper 
yelled  to  the  engineer  on  the  train  now  in 
the  siding  to  stop  us.  lie  started  to  block 
the  road,  but  I  had  the  way  on  him  by 
twenty  secomls,  and  before  he  could  get 
out  on  the  main  track  we  had  just  scraped 
past  his  engine.  Our  men  flung  open  their 
doors  and  returned  the  shots  that  came 
after  us,  and  I  got  up  all  the  pace  I  could, 
for  it  now  meant  a  race  for  life  to  the 
bridge  at  Vallt^v  Falls.  Mister !  I  tell 
you  that  was  lift — L  IFF.  I  felt  the 
blood  fairly  s|)urting  in  me. 

[It  was  difficult  for  one  to  believe  that 
this  fiery-eyed  engineer,  as  he  strode  about 
the  room  and  told  me  this,  was  the  same 
patient-fingered  man  who  an  hour  ago  had 
fixed  the  lock  for  me.] 

"The  Colonel  gave  orders  to  the  men 
in  the  van  to  break  u|)  all  the  u|)per  wood- 
work of  it,  as  we  were  getting  short  of  fuel 
and  the  pace  was  big — fifty  at  least.  It 
was  just  here  1  l()sl  thesi' fingeis  :  stooping 
down  for  a  big  s|)linter  of  wood  one  of 
them  had  thn^wn  over,  1  let  my  hand  get 
between  the  edges  where  the  engine 
floor  touched  the  tender,  and  as  we  were 
swaying  a  bit  the  jolt  took  'em  otT  clean, 
but  I  hardly  noticed  it  then,  except  foi 
the  bloody  wood. 

**As    soon    as   the    Buttercreek    people 
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saw  the  lot  after  us — an  engine  anil  two 
0  far  as  we  could  make  out — the  other 
train  backed  again  so  as  to  let  [he  Pran- 
toclc.  men  run  past — they  weren't  up  there 
yet,  but  we  saw  thej-  soon  would  be. 


"Colonel   Esden    soon    made    up   his  I 
mind.     It  was  clear  wc  couldn't  stoj)  this 
side  of  Valley  Falls,  and  perhaps  not  tha 
other  side,    so   he    calls   out   as  loud   as 
he  could — for  we  were   shrieking  along, 
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and  there  was  all  the  smashing  of  the  van 
behind  — *  Men !  The  ten  whose  names 
I  call  will  be  ready  to  quit  this  side  of 
Valley  Falls  Bridge — and  the  next  ten  I 
call  will  drop  off  the  other  side.  You  will 
attack  the  supports  of  the  bridge  on  both 
sides  the  moment  we  have  passed  it.  Then 
disperse,  and  good  luck  to  you  !  * 

**As  he  gave  this  order,  which  meant 
pretty  certain  death  for  the  twenty, 
Colonel  Esden  raised  his  cap  gravely  to 
his  men,  and  they  yelled  out,  *  Ready, 
Colonel/  and  just  stopped  smashing  the 
van  while  the  Colonel  shouted  the  names 
of  twenty  of  them. 

"The  enemy  had  passed  Buttercreek, 
but  were  not  gaining,  we  thought.  It  was 
no  use  to  drop  a  man  to  cut  the  wires,  for, 
of  course,  Buttercreek  had  sent  a  message 
to  Pleasant  Town — the  place  I  told  you 
was  some  way  the  other  side  of  \'alley 
Falls — and  they  would  likely  send  to  meet 
us :  so  things  were  getting  hot  for  us  all 
along. 

"We  got  sight  of  Valley  Falls  Bridge — 
one  of  those  light  tressle  bridges,  easy 
enough  to  upset  with  proper  tools,  but  a 
tough  job  for  only  crowbars  and  knives. 
The  two  lots  of  ten  men  kept  on  breaking 
up  the  van  till  we  nearcd  witliin  a  mile, 
and  I  slowed  down  the  pace  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  quit.  They  tumbled  off  like 
firemen  from  a  fire-engine  I  once  saw  turn 
over  as  she  went  round  a  street  corner  too 
sharp,  and  with  a  cheer  on  both  sides  we 
started  across  the  bridge,  antl  they  went  to 
work*  Two  minutes  more,  and  we  dn  )p|)ed 
the  other  ten  with  a  clear  hearin^^  of  the 
thundering  engine  coming  up  the  line  at 
the  back  of  us. 

"Our  plan  now  was  to  push  on  as  far 
as  the  second  bridge,  which  lay  between 
us  and  Pleasant  Town,  cut  it,  ami  then 
disperse  and  try  to  get  to  BluetieUl,  where 
we  had  started  from  on  the  .Monday. 
There  were  only  three  of  us  left — the 
Colonel,  me,  and  Phil  Hiekeiis — and  we 
travelled  light ;  but  they  weren't  far  behind 
us.  The  line  ran  nearlv  straii^ht  between 
the  two  bridu:es — Vallev  Falls  and  Dock 
Island — the  one  we  were  running  for,  and 
soon  the  Col(»nel  could  see  with  his  i^lnss 
the  Prantock  engiiu'  slow  up  a  bit  at  the 
far  side  of  Valley  Falls,  and  then  came 
the  haril  ;«//>  t\ip  of  revolvers  and  the  sharp 


crack  of  their  rifles.  But  they  didn't  stop 
long — a  minute,  perhaps — enough  to  tell 
them  the  bridge  was  safe  their  side,  and 
they  dashed  on  over  it,  leaving  some  of 
their  number  to  finish  off  our  ten,  who 
worked,  the  Colonel  told  us,  right  up  to 
the  moment  when  the  engine  reached 
them,  and  then  only  half  of  them  stood 
up  to  fight  while  the  others  went  on  at 
breaking  the  supports  from  the  edge. 

*'  Then  we  saw  them  on  the  bridge  and 
our  men  working  like  devils  this  side  of  h. 
They  on  the  engine  began  shooting  before 
they  were  halfway  over  ;  but  not  a  man  of 
our  ten  so  much  as  looked  up ;  they  just 
cut  and  heaved.  And  they  were  still 
cutting  and  heaving  as  it  seemed  to  us 
when  we  saw  the  engine  stack  dip  not 
twenty  yards  from  the  i^^^Q,  and  then  go 
lower  while  the  two  vans  tilted  up  on  her, 
and  down  they  went — a  drop  of  nigh  on 
a  thousand  feet.  I  felt  then,  IMisteV,  that 
they  might  have  dropped  right  through 
to  hell  for  what  1  cared. 

"  The  run  was  quite  short  between  the 
two  bridges,  and  we  were  soon  working 
at  the  Dock  Island  bridge,  and  we  meant  to 
disperse  after  the  job.  Nine  of  the  ten 
who  had  cut  Valley  Falls — one  was  shot 
from  the  engine — rejoined  us  while  we 
were  at  work :  there  wasn't  time  then  to 
say  or  do  anything  but  hack  and  break  the 
bridge,  for  we  saw  another  engine  coming 
up  from  Pleasant  Town — sent  to  meet  us 
by  message  from  Buttercreek.  But  we 
broke  the  eonneetic^n  in  time,  and  they 
stopped  the  other  sidt\  and  we  were  left  on 
the  top  of  the  hill — Niggerhead  Range — 
with  only  one  more  job  before  us — to  get 
to  Bluefield,  which  lay  ten  miles  the  othei 
side  of  rii'asant  Town. 

**  Did  we  get  there  ?  Some  of  us  did, 
and  some  didn't.  1  did,  and  those  that 
were  caught  were  shot  as  spies — the 
Colonel  anil  Phil  Hiikens  were  caught. 
But  sliot  or  not  shot,  the  Colonel  did  the 
job  he  went  for,  arid  by  cutting  the  bridge 
at  \'alley  Falls  sto|)|)e(l  the  run  south  of 
those  Masted " 

As  Mayhew  was  >|>eaking  1  was  startled 
by  hearin<;  the  housemaid's  voice.  *'  Please, 
Sir,  I've  been  knockint^  at  the  door,  and 
Mr.  Lucas  has  sent  to  know  if  the  man  has 
done  his  work  heri',  as  he  wants  him  for 
another  job." 
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THE      SPARROW     IN    THE      ZOO. 
Bv  PHIL  KOBINSON. 


IT  is  not  easy  to   astonish  a  sparrow. 
You  can  scare  them — "  often  scarctl 
as  oft  relum,  a  i>en,  voraLious  kind  " — and 
make  them  fly  away ;    but  tliat  is  only. 
because  the  sparrow  has  tlie  bump  of  self- 
presenation  very  prominently  developed, 
and  takes  a  bint  as  to  personal  dan)>i;r  with 
extraordinar>-  proniptitmlo.      But  though 
it  may  remove  its  small  body  out  of  harm's 
way  for  the  time  being  it  is  not  discon- 
certed. Yon  can  seclbal  by  the  way  in  which 
it    immediately    goes    on 
with  its  toilet.     Its  ncn^^s 
have    not   been   shaken — 
that    is   evident    from    its 
obvious    self-jiossession, 
and  the  way  it  scratches  its 
head  and  makes  a  note  of 
the  fly  which  went  by.     It 
would  not  commence   at 
once  a  frivolous  alienation 
K-ith  another  of  its   kind 
if  it  had  been  disconcerted. 
And   really,   it  is  not   to 
be  wondere<l  at  that   the 
sparrow  should  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  astonisbmnit. 
Think  of  what  it  sees,  an<l 
sees  quite   uneoneemedly, 
in  the  streets  of  I,(miicin. 
Pnt    a    tiger    into    I'leei 
Street,   or  a   bear  at  the  ' 

Bank,  and  the  ]mor  beasts 
would  go  crazy  wiib  terror.  A  siyigle 
omnibus  wouUI  stampede  a  troop  of  lions. 
Yet  a  sparrow  surveys  the  apiinmchin^ 
fire-engine  undismayed,  and  it  siis  with  its 
back  to  the  street  when  a  ninawa  wan  comes 
thundering  death  down  I.udgaie  IliH.  VUr. 
small  bird's  life  is,  in  fact.  s<i  made  up  of 
surprises  that  it  ro^^ards  the  astounding  as 
commonplace.  So  a  lly.  silling  down  in  a 
train,  thinks  nothing  of  finding  il.self  in 
the  next  county  when  it  gets  up.  lis 
whole  existence  is  volcanic  and  seismic. 
It  cannot  settle  on  a  band  without  llie 
hand  moving.  What  would  a  dog  think 
if,  on  going  into  a  ten-acre  fidd,  the  lield 
suddenly  turned  over  .'  IJul  the  lly  is 
not  put  out  of  countenance  by  .such 
"phenomena."    It  comes  back  to  the  hand 


again.  It  is  the  same  with  the  sparrow. 
It  thinks  no  more  of  another  woiider  than 
the  Seven  Champii>ns  did  of  an  extra 
dragon  in  the  day's  work. 

All  the  same,  I  ha\'e  seen  a  sjiarrow 
totally  confounded  and  all  to  pieces.  It 
was,  I  confess,  only  a  young  one,  with 
just  the  promise  of  a  tail — mithing  more  ; 
and  si^me  odds  and  ends  of  fluff  still 
clinging  between  the  red  feathers.  I  was 
looking    at    the    rhinoceros,    which    was 
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it  lii>j)])ed  all  alon. 

^'  its  back  on  I. 

.  its  head 

ahc  rhinocerus  winked),  ami  along  its 
head  on  to  the  linle  horn,  and  from  the 
little  horn  on  to  the  big  one  [and  it 
blinked),  and  then  off  the  horn  on  to  its 
nose.  And  then  the  rhinoceros  snorted. 
The  sparrow  w;ls  a  sight  to  see.  Kxploded 
is  no  word  for  it.  .■^nd  it  sale  all  in  a 
lillle  heu])  on  the  comer  of  the  h<mse, 
ami  chirped  the  mo  urn  fullest  cKw^^-    "  N. 
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hadn't  the  smallest  notion  the  thing  was 
alive,"  it  said.  **  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear!  "  and 
it  wouldn't  be  pacified  for  a  long  time. 
Its  astonishment  had  been  severe  and 
had  got  *'  into  the  system."  I  remem- 
bered the  story  of  the  boy  who  sat  on  the 
whale's  blow-hole.  Behemoth  had  got 
stranded  on  the  Shetland  coast.  While 
the  poj^ulation  were  admiring  it,  an  urchin 
climbed  on  to  the  head  of  the  distressful 
monster,  and  exultantly  seated  his  grace- 
less person  on  its  forehead.  He  had  but 
a  short  time  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  and  the 
next  instant  the  whale,  filling  itself  with 
air,  blew  such  a  blast  through  its  blow- 
hole that  the  boy  was  blown  up  into  the 
air  and  out  to  sea.  So  said  the  veracious 
chronicler  of  the  day — and  I  hope  it  was 
true,  for  httle  boys  should  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  sit  on  the  blow-holes  of 
whales.  Nor  young  sparrows  on  the 
nostrils  of  a  rhinoceros. 

**  But  that  was  nothing,"  said  the  sparrow 
in  answer  to  my  condolence,  "to  what 
happened  to  my  mother  once,  the  first 
day  she  came  here.  She  was  feeding  in 
an  enclosure  where  there  was  a  pond,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  pond  was  a  great  ball 
of  white  feathers  on  the  top  of  a  long 
pink  stick.  She  was  quite  young,  anil 
thought  the  feathers  would  be  nice  and 
warm  to  go  to  sleep  in.  So  she  flew  up 
to  it  and  got  inside  the  feathers.  And 
before  she  knew  where  she  was,  the  ball 
opened  out  and  two  great  wings,  scarlet 
and  black,  began  to  flap,  and  a  great  long 
neck  with  a  crooked  beak  at  the  end  of  it 
came  out  from  under  the  wings — it  was  a 
flamingo  !  But  the  fright  my  mother  got 
then  she  never  got  over,  and  for  ever  so 
long  she  had  a  white  feather  in  her  tail. 

It  was  the  fright  that  turned  it  white,  she 

•  1  >» 
said. 

**  It's  a  dreadful  place,  the  Zoo,"  broke 
in  another  sparrow  who  had  come  u|),  '*  a 
dreadful  place  till  you  get  to  know  it — and 
then  vou  don't  care  so  much." 

**  Why !  what  do  you  mean — a  dreadful 
place  ?  Bovs  can't  throw  stones  at  vou 
here,  and  there  are  no  cats." 

"No  cats!  It's  worse  than  cats.  What 
I  mean  is  this.  We  get  so  accustomed  to 
animals  in  their  cages  when  we  're  inside 
that  we  forget  when  we  are  outside  that 
cats  will  catch  us.  When  vou  've  been  all 
the  morning  among  a  lot  of  things  all 
going  out  and  doing  you  no  harm,  you  are 
very  liable  when  you  see  a  cat  coming 
along  to  take  no  notice  of  it  till  it 's  too 
late.  That 's  what  happened  to  my  father. 
Besides,  you  never  can  tell  what 's  inside  a 
cage  and  what  isn't.      You  get  on  to  some 


stand,  and  all  of  a  sudden  out  comes  a 
paw  and  makes  a  grab  at  you.  Or  you  *re 
hopping  about  on  the  floor,  and  down 
comes  an  arm  out  of  some  box  or  other 
up  above  you.  Until  you  get  accustomed 
to  it  it's  very  nervous  work,  I  can  tell 
you.  Then  they  're  always  changing  the 
animals  about  so.  You  think  vou  know 
all  about  a  cage  one  day,  and  the  very 
next  you  are  frightened  into  fits  by  some- 
thin  i^  new  bouncinsj  out  at  vou — some- 
thing  you  've  never  seen  before.  And  as 
for  cats,  the  gardens  are  full  of  them." 

"  Then  whv  do  you  stav  here  .-'  " 

"  Because  it 's  my  home,  for  one  thing, 
and,  besides,  it  has  its  advantages.  Food 
is  plentiful  and  of  great  variety,  and  there 
are  all  kinds  of  cosy  nooks  and  corners  for 
nesting.  You  haven't  seen  my  nest  "^ 
No.  Well,  you  should.  I  was  thinking 
of  sending  it  to  some  college.  It  would 
make  a  good  examination  paper  for 
students." 

**  What  do  vou  mean  }  " 

**  That  it  would  take  a  very  good 
naturalist  indeed  to  say  what  it  was  made* 
of.  Outside  it  is  straw  and  hay,  with  a 
lot  of  yak-tail  hairs  worked  in  and  tufts 
of  bison-wool,  and  just  under  the  entrance 
there  is  a  curl  that  I  found  in  the  gnu's 
place.  Inside,  of  course,  it  is  all  feathers, 
and  such  a  mixture  !  I  don't  know  what 
they  all  are  myself,  but  there  are  emu's, 
a  golden  eagle's,  and  fluff"  off"  a  young  sea- 
gull, and  swan's-down,  and  ever  so  many 
more.  And  as  for  my  food,  it  is  made  up 
of  half  the  crops  of  the  world — grains  that 
I  do  not  know  the  names  of  and  most 
extraordinary  fruits.  I  had  a  friend  who 
lives  in  the  (Cray's  Inn  Road  staying  with 
me  once  for  a  week,  and  she  said  she 
never  saw  such  outlandish  victuals  in  all 
her  life,  not  even  at  the  West  India  Docks, 
where  one  of  her  husbands  picked  up  a 
pimento  pepper,  thinking  it  was  some- 
thing else,  and  died  in  a  fit  on  the  spot. 
Talking  of  fits,  I  nearly  had  one  this 
afternoon.  I  was  picking  up  crumbs  in 
Victor's  den — he  is  the  Queen's  lion,  you 
know — for  somebody  had  thrown  him  a  bit 
of  bun,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  made 
a  grab  at  me.  You  wouldn't  have  thought 
a  lion  would  have  done  such  a  thing, 
would  you  }  Nor  would  I.  And  it  was  a 
nasty,  mean  trick,  I  call  it.  And  the  other 
day  I  went  into  the  Reptile  House  with 
one  or  two  more,  the  windows  being  open 
for  the  heat,  and  seeing  some  bread  going 
to  waste  in  one  of  the  tanks,  down  I  went 
to  get  it,  and  no  sooner  had  I  sat  down 
than  snap  went  the  thing  I  was  sitting 
upon,  and  there  was  such   a  rumpus,  all 
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a-swishing  and  a-swashing  about !     They     sparroi 
said  I  had  sat  down  on  a  crocodile's  head. 
Perhaps  I  did,  but  it  was  the  crocodile's 
fault  for  looking  so  like  a  bit  of  old  wood  ; 
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national  bird.  Cowper,  I  know,  addresses 
it  as  "  meanest  of  the  feathered  race," 
and  goes  on  to  reflect  upon  its  moral 
character  in  most  slanderous  fashion ;  and 
Prior  has  these  dreadful  lines — 

Begone  !    With  flagging  wings  sit  down 
On  some  old  penthouse  near  the  town. 
In  brewers'  stables  peck  thy  grain, 
Then  wash  it  down  with  puddled  rain  ; 
And  hear  thy  dirty  offspring  squall 
From  bottles  on  a  suburb  wall. 

But  poets  don't  matter  much.  Facts  are 
all  in  favour  of  the  sparrow.     It  goes  with 


the  bird  is  at  home,  and  daybreak  in  the 
Mauritius  or  Ceylon  brings  with  it  the 
morning  chirp  of  the  sparrow.  And  how 
compendiously  here  in  Regent's  Park  he 
finds  all  the  experiences  of  travel  collected 
together !  Let  sparrows  from  all  the 
empire  come,  and  not  one  of  them 
need  find  itself  abroad.  Here  they  can 
feed  as  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  feed,  and  sleep  among  creatures- 
with  which  in  the  tropics  or  the  snows- 
they  have  become  familiar.  It  is  only  the 
bird  home-born,  home-bred  that  finds  the 


"  \()V  wouldn't  havf.  thotght  a  lion  would  have  done  such  a  thing.'* 


our  race  wherever  it  goes.  From  Durban 
it  marched  to  Ulundi,  and  no  doubt  is 
flourishing  in  Zululand.  From  India  it 
went  to  Cabul  ami  Candahar,  and  bv  this 
time,  no  doubt,  has  spread  to  Bokhara 
and  met  the  Russian  on  the  Pamirs.  The 
track  of  a  commissariat  wagon  or  a 
caravan  is  quite  enough  for  the  s])arrow. 
Where  white  men  go  it  follows.  Ten  years 
ago  I  drew  '*  the  sparrow  line "  of  the 
United  States.  It  had  then  reached 
Omaha  from  the  West,  and  Salt  Lake 
City  from  the  P'.ast.  By  this  time,  I 
expect,  it  has  routed  the  snow-birds  out 
of  Cheyenne,  and  lords  it  right  across 
the  continent.     In  Australia  and  Canada 


Zoo  a  little  puzzling  at  first.  When 
drinking  by  a  pond,  a  sea-lion  may  put  up 
his  head,  or  when  finishing  a  scrap  of 
cherry  in  the  lemur's  cage,  a  long  thin 
hand  may  come  stealthily  down  from 
above,  i'hese  developments  are  unex- 
pected— once.  But  thereafter  the  sparrow 
knows  all  about  them,  and  the  next 
time  takes  no  more  notice  of  a  sea-lion 
than  it  does  of  a  passing  express,  and 
keeps  as  far  away  from  lemurs  as  it 
does  from  ordinarv  cats.  But  watch  them 
when  and  where  you  please,  you  never 
see  the  sparrow  astonished.  Except^ 
of  course,  when  it  sits  on  a  rhinoceros's 
nose. 
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By   E.   PHILLIPS   OPPENHEIM. 


THAT  was  a  halcyon  month  for  Fred 
and  for  me — the  month  we  spent 
Dick  down  at  his  bunq^alow  on  the 
Norfolk  coast.  Never  was  anything  more 
opportune  than  Dick's  invitation.  We 
were  in  one  of  the  tightest  corners  I  ever 
remember.  Davids  had  turned  rustv ; 
nothing  that  we  couUl  cither  of  us  turn 
out  seemed  in  the  least  to  satisfv  those 
mysterious  purchasers  of  his.  He  had  put 
his  foot  down  firmly.  He  would  not  look 
at  another  picture  for  a  month !  And 
there  we  were,  owing  three  weeks'  rent, 
and  our  credit  pledged  up  to  the  hilt  at 
every  commercial  establishment  in  the 
neighbourhood.  F.ven  Jones  the  tobacco- 
nist— ^Jones  the  long-suffering  and  good- 
natured — had  grumbled  at  that  last  half- 
pound  of  flake  we  had  sent  for,  and  had 
enclosed  in  the  box  our  joint  account, 
with  an  expression  of  his  peremiHory 
desire  for  some  manner  of  settlement. 
And  with  it  all  the  thermometer  was 
90  deg.  in  the  shade,  and  the  air  of 
Stile's  Row  was  fcetitl.  We  sat  in  our 
shirt-sleeves  before  the  open  window  and 
stewed.  The  sight  of  a  cab  |)assing  by 
laden  with  seaside  luggage,  steamer  chairs 
and  travelling-easel,  white  umbrella  and 
golf-clubs,  came  like  the  last  straw.  Fred 
got  up  and  kicked  our  one  hassock  to  the 
other  end  of  the;  room. 

**  Oh,  d — n  !  "  he  exclaimed  savagely. 
**I  beg  your  pardon,  old  chaj).  It's  so 
beastly  stuff*v." 

1  murmured  a  sympathetic  assent.  It  was 
undeniably  stuffy. 

**  Fancy,."  Fred  continued  softly,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  me;  "fancy  a  strong 
fresh  sea  breeze,  just  a  dash  of  brine  in  it 
you  know,  and  sunshine  fresh  from  heaven — 
not  focussed  upon  us  through  the  fogs  and 
evil  odours  of  this  Sodom  of  a  city  !  i^ah  ! 
Isn't  it  enough  to  make  a  man  sick  with 
longing  ?  " 

**It  is,"  I  groaned.  **  Pass  the  tobacco 
and  shut  up." 

I  relit  my  pipe,  and  Fred  followed  suit. 
The  blue  cloud  around  us  grew  thicker, 
and  our  hearts  grew  heavier.     Then  came 


Dick  bounding  into  the  room  with   hot^ 
eager  face  and  a  roar  of  greeting. 

**  Hurrah !  vou  fellows,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  've  an  idea.     Where  's  my  pipe  ?  " 

He  went  to  the  manteli)iece  and  selected 
his  own  cherished  briar.  He  still  kept  it 
in  the  old  place,  although  sometimes  we 
saw  nothing  of  him  for  a  month  together. 

**  Hand  over  the  baccv,"  he  continued 
after  a  preliminary  and  api)arently  satis- 
factory blow  down  the  stem. 

Fred  passed  the  already  half-empty  box 
with  a  dismal  glance  at  its  diminishing 
contents.  Dick  helped  himself  recklessly. 
His  pi|)e  had  a  large  bowl,  and  he  pressed 
the  tobacco  down  with  an  iron  fore-finger. 
I  began  to  foresee  the  climax  of  our 
miseries — a  tobaccoless  evening. 

**  How  are  things  ?"  he  inquired  tersely. 

"  Bad,"  Fred  growled. 

"  Disgustingly  bad,"  1  echoed. 

*'  Ah,  I  thought  they  might  be,"  Dick 
continued  with  unabated  cheerfulness. 
'*  Wrong  time  of  the  vear  to  work.  Wrong 
time  of  the  year  to  try  and  sell  pictures. 
Now,  you  chaps,  attention  !  " 

We  composed  ourselves  to  listen.  Dick 
evidently  had  something  to  say.  He 
waited  until  his  pipe  was  well  alight,  and 
then  commenced. 

"  Vou  fellows,  you  know,  haven't  treated 
me  exactly  well  since  1  came  into  my  tin," 
he  said  slowly.  "  I  haven't  said  much 
about  it,  but  I  'm  going  to  have  my  little 
growl  now.  You  won't  come  to  see  me 
because  I  live  in  Mayfair.  Vou  wouldn't 
even  come  to  shoot  with  me  last  September 
because " 

I  laid  my  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  Shut  up,  Dick,"  I  said  firmly. 
"We've  been  through  all  this  before. 
What 's  the  good  of  it  ?  Vou  know  why 
we  d(jn't  come.  ( )ur  wavs  are  not  Mavfair 
ways,  neither  are  our  clothes.  It 's  good 
of  vou  to  want  us,  but  it's  no  sro.  We 
shouldn't  be  comfortable,  and  you 
wouldn't." 

"And  as  to  shooting,"  Fred  put  in, 
"we  haven't  a  gun  between  us,  nor  any  of 
the  rig-out.     Owen  's  quite  right.     We  'te. 
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:glad  to  see  you  here,  Dick,  and  we  Vc 
glad — ^jolly  glad — that  you  don't  forget  us. 
I  hope  we  '11  always  be  pals — the  three  of 
us — and  all  that ;  but  it 's  no  use  closing 
our  eyes  to  facts,  is  it  ?  You  belong  to  a 
different  world  now.  You  didn't  come 
here  to  kick  against  the  pricks  again, 
surely  ?  " 

Dick  cheered  up.  A  gleam  of  satisfac- 
tion shone  in  his  blue  eyes. 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  he  assented.  "  The 
fact  is,  I  've  got  you  this  time  on  toast, 
both  of  you.  I  saw  an  advertisement  in 
last  week's  Field — Buno^alow  to  let  on  the 
Norfolk  coast,  close  to  sea ;  bathing, 
fishing,  golf,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  went 
down   the  dav  before  vesterdav  and   took 

^  *■  w 

it  straight  awav.  Now  listen  to  me 
seriously.  This  is  not  a  request ;  it  is 
not  an  invitation.  I  insist  upon  it.  You 
two  fellows  have  just  got  to  pack  up  and 
go  down  with  me  to-morrow.  Not  one 
other  soul  is  going  to  be  there  except  the 
servants.  We  '11  have  a  glorious  time. 
You  can  make  it  pay  too  !  Lots  of  pretty 
bits  among  the  cliffs,  and  such  a  sea ! 
Fred,  old  boy,  it's  on,  isn't  it  .^  Owen, 
■old  chaj)  1: " 

Fred  and  I  exchanged  rapid  glances. 

*'  No  other  visitors  did  vou  sav,  Dick  ? 
None  of  your  own  people  even  ? "  1 
inquired  with  assumed  carelessness. 

"  Not  a  soul  exce])l  us  three,  1  pledge 
you  my  word,"  Dick  declared  earnestly. 
'*  No  pier,  no  dressing  up  or  })romenading, 
or  any  of  that  sort  of  thing,  fust  llannels 
and  a  good  old  comfortable  time  !  " 

Fred  went  to  our  vaulting -bar,  and  per- 
formed a  fancy  acrobatic  feat  of  his  own 
invention. 

"  Hurrah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  coming  down 
upon  his  head.  ''It's  on!  (jood  old 
Dick  !  " 

And  in  a  more  dignified  manner  1  siirni- 
fied  our  acceptance  of  Dick's  invitation. 
*  -.*  *  Ki 

What  a  time  that  was — what  a  halcvon 
month  !  It  stands  for  ever  alone  in  the 
wilderness  of  our  memories,  marked  with 
a  great  white  stone.  The  l)ungalow  was 
simplv  perfect.  It  stootl  on  a  little  table- 
land of  green  lawn,  between  two  mighty 
clifts,  with  a  forest  of  pines  and  firs 
behind,  and  the  sea,  the  blue  si)arkling 
-sea,  stretching  away  in  front.  The  first 
breath  of  the  place  as  we  drove  from 
the  station  in  the  evening  was  like  a 
strong  sweet  tonic,  •  and  that  night  wc 
were  like  children,  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  upon  the  cliffs,  sniffing  the 
breeze,  and  watching  the  lights  far  out 
at  sea. 


We  breakfasted  the  next  morning  in  a 
long  low  room,  whose  open  windows 
looked  full  upon  the  German  Ocean — and 
such  a  breakfast  it  was !  Dick  was  always 
famous  at  the  commissariat !  Stile's  Row 
seemed  very  far  away. 

**  I  don't  know  whether  you  fellows  care 
about  swimming,"  Dick  said  as  we  filled 
our  pipes.  **  There  are  steps  right  away 
down  to  the  beach  from  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  there,  and  I  've  had  a  tent  fixed  up 
and  some  bathing  togs  sent  in.  What  do 
you  say  }  " 

What  did  we  sav !  Not  much.  But 
with  the  first  j)lunge  into  the  salt  water 
the  burden  of  years  was  gone,  the  poison 
of  weariness  and  disappointment  had 
glided  from  out  our  veins,  and  faded  away 
in  thin  air.  We  were  boys  again,  animal 
creatures  only,  glorying  in  our  strength, 
and  the  power  of  cleaving  those  long  blue 
waves,  whose  murmuring  and  gurgling  in 
our  ears  was  like  the  sweetest  of  all  music. 
Stroke  for  stroke,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
through  the  cool,  rushing  waters  we  swam. 
I  opened  my  arms  to  the  sea,  and  the  joy 
of  it  was  like  the  joy  of  fine  wine.  Most 
glorious  of  all  physical  emotions  is  the 
delight  of  meeting  and  buflfeting  those 
rolling  waves. 

That  was  a  halcyon  time  indeed.  Dick 
had  a  little  vacht  there,  and  we  sailed  her 
up  antl  down  the  coast,  lounging  on  the 
deck  with  the  sunlight  we  had  longed  for 
all  around  us,  and  the  salt  spray  flying  in 
our  faces.  At  the  end  of  a  week  or  so  we 
began  to  fi'el  a  healthy  desire  for  work, 
and  on  one  hot  day  we  fetched  out  our 
easels  and  settled  down  upon  the  cliflfs  in 
a  spot  where  only  choice  of  subject  was 
difficult.  And  on  that  first  dav  commenced 
our  episode. 

Our  episode,  of  course,  was  feminine. 
She  came  up  behind  us  with  Dick  and  her 
father,  just  as  we  had  got  fairly  to  work. 
She  had  brown  hair,  which  rippled  and 
waved  as  a  woman's  should,  a  curiously 
childlike  face,  and  large  soft  eyes.  She 
was  wearing  a  brown  hoi  land  gown  with 
a  bunch  of  heather  stuck  in  her  bosom. 
She  was  fresh,  and  sweet,  and  well  bred. 
That  is  all  I  know  about  her.  Fred  could 
have  gone  on  describing  her  for  an  hour  ; 
but  this  is  not  TVed's  story. 

General  Chesham,  her  father,  lived  in 
the  white;  house  we  could  see  through  the 
trees,  and  he  was  Dick's  nearest  neigh- 
bour. He  was  an  Anglo-Indian,  genial, 
hearty,  and  good-humoured.  Thev  staved 
for  some  time,  and  the  girl  talked  all  die 
whdc  to  Fred,  preferring,  as  I  could  see, 
his  dashing  style  and  easy  manipulation 
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of  colour  to  my  own  slower,  and,  in 
a  sense,  more  laborious  work.  I  never 
knew  what  they  talked  about  then  or  on 
those  other  days ;  but  they  certainly  did 
talk  a  good  deal,  and  to  some  purpose. 
Morning  after  morning  she  came  gliding 
down  to  us,  flitting  in  and  out  of  the  pine- 
trees  in  her  father's  grounds,  a  soft  white 
figure  in  the  glancing  sunlight,  and  blithely 
crossing  the  cliffs  towards  our  chosen  spot, 
with  a  man-servant  behind  bearing  her 
easel.  She,  too,  painted,  not  at  all  badly, 
and  she  was  never  weary  of  talking  about 
art  and  the  beauty  of  devoting  one's  life  to 
it.  To  amuse  her,  Fred  would  tell  her 
stories  of  our  life  in  London,  dwelling  only 
upon  the  bright  side  of  it,  treating  our 
impecuniosity  as  a  joke,  and  blurring  over 
our  hardships.  She  sat  and  listened  as 
though  entranced.  She  was  by  no  means 
an  ordinary  girl,  and  sometimes  as  I 
watched  her  face  upturned  to  Fred's,  I 
became  conscious  of  a  dim  feclino^  of 
uneasiness.  I  wished  that  her  father 
would  interfere.  She  certainly  had  more 
liberty  than  was  good  for  her.  But,  after 
all,  it  seemed  to  be  no  business  of  mine. 
It  was  the  first  holiday  I  had  had  for 
years,  and  it  might  be  the  last  for  many 
more.  I  put  away  all  thoughts  of  trouble. 
I  wouhl  have  none  of  them.  The  davs 
were  golden  with  June  sunshine  and  sweet 
with  the  i)erfume  of  fragrant  winds.  I 
read  poetry  among  the  cliffs,  and  now  and 
then  I  began  to  dream  again.  Not  alto- 
gether happy  dreams  are  those  when 
youth — or,  at  any  rate,  youth's  most 
buoyant  season — has  gone,  and  a  bushel 
of  bright  hopes  has  changed  into  a  handful 
of  dry  sticks.  Yet  I  was  thankful  enough 
to  find  that  the  capacity  still  lingered.  To 
be  past  the  age  of  dreams  is  to  stand  upon 
the  threshold  of  death — the  death  of 
mediocre  content,  or  mortal Iv  wounded 
sensibility.  So  1  was  glad  to  plant  my 
foot  once  more — even  though  with  difii- 
culty — upon  the  borderland  of  the  world 
of  strange  fancies — that  glittering  world 
of  dreams. 

But  while  I  dreamed  of  dead  things, 
Fred  was  drifting  into  a  living  trouble. 
I  was  walking  homewards  one  evening 
through  the  heather,  when  I  came  sud- 
denly upon  two  figures.  Their  easels 
were  side  by  side  ;  a  field  of  waving  scarlet 
poppies  and  yellowing  corn  ran  down  the 
sloping  cliff  to  the  .sea  before  them.  But 
they  were  not  painting.  She  was  stand- 
ing, bending  over  him,  her  hands  upon 
his  shoulders ;  he  was  leaning  forward, 
with  his  head  bent  low.  And  the  light 
upon    their    faces   was   that   light   which 


comes  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  which 
no  man  can  mi.stake. 

I  dropped  my  easel  with  a  crash,  and 
they  both  started  round. 

*'  How  you  frightened  us,  Mr.  Wrathall!"' 
the  girl  cried,  looking  at  me  with  flushed 
face  and  not  too  friendly  aspect. 

*'  Not  so  much  as  you  frightened  me,'* 
I  answered  gravely.  **\Ve  shall  have  to 
hurry,  sha'n't  we,  Fred  }  "  I  added. 

The  colour  had  mounted  to  his  sunburnt 
brow,  but  he  met  my  steady  gaze  fear- 
lessly. I  had  done  wrong  to  doubt  Fred 
for  a  moment.     Poor  old  chap  1 

I  passed  my  arm  through  his  when  the 
girl  had  gone.  He  commenced  at  once. 
His  voice  shook  several  times.  Poor  old 
chap  ! 

"  It  isn't  my  fault,  Owen,"  he  said  ;  **at 
least,  I  think  not.  I  have  never  said  a 
single  word  to  her  which  her  father  might 
not  have  heard.  I  see  now,  though,  that 
it  was  not  well  for  us  to  have  been  together 
so  much.  I  thought  that  I  was  the  only 
one  who  could  suffer.  I  used  to  be  fond 
of  girls,  you  know — that  sort  of  girl ;  and 
lately — well,  the  kind  of  feminine  society 
we  can  command  isn't  exactly  edifying,  is 
it  }  "  he  broke  off',  with  a  hard  little  laugh. 
"Well,  it's  over!" 

I  pressed  his  arm. 

**  Brace  uj),  old  chap!"  I  murmured. 
**  We've  had  a  glorious  time.  Nine- 
thirty  's  the  morning  train,  I  think.  You 
can  manage  that  }  " 

He  nodded,  and  we  went  in  to  dinner. 

I  felt  a  brute,  but  what  else  was  there  to 

do.? 

«  «  i»  « 

Stile's  Row  had  never  seemed  more 
cheerless  than  when  we  slowly  trudged  up 
those  interminable  flights  of  stairs  and 
unlocked  our  door.  Yet  I,  at  any  rate, 
was  a  better  man.  We  were  both  sun- 
burnt— as  brown  as  berries — and  we  were 
bringing  back  work  which  we  should  have 
no  need  to  hawk  about.  We  could  pay 
our  debts,  and  start  with  a  bit  in  hand.. 
We  talked  this  over,  smoking  a  late  pipe, 
and  Fred  did  his  best  to  be  cheerful. 
When  we  parted  he  smiled  quite  bravely. 

'*  Don't  you  bother  about  me,  Owen,"^ 
he  said  as  we  clasped  hands  the  last  thing, 
an  old  habit  of  ours.  ''  I  'm  hit,  but  not 
mortally.  And — and  I  wouldn't  be  with- 
out the  memory  of  that  month — not  for 
worlds." 

His  voice  shook  a  little,  and  we  both 
looked  out  of  window  at  the  entrancing 
vision  of  grey  roofs  stretching  away  in  a 
dreary  wilderness  to  the  smoke -begrimed 
horizon.     Then  we  went  to  our  hard  little 
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beds  and  made  mild  jokes  at  our  short 
lapse  into  luxury.  But  when  I  woke  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  Fred  was  sitting 
on  the  window  -  sill,  half  dressed  and 
smoking.  I  let  him  be.  A  fellow  with 
grit  in  him  gets  over  those  things  better 
without  sympathy.  I  too  had  spent  nights 
like  that.  ^lemory  is  a  sweet  torturer; 
yet  who  would  not  sometimes  be  a  victim  ? 

We  sold  our  pictures  well,  and  we  went 
to  work  in  grim  earnest  A  month  passed. 
Then,  one  night,  there  was  a  timid  knock 
at  the  door,  and  she  walked  in. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  stood  between 
them.  Fred  was  off  his  guard  with  a 
sudden  joy,  and  had  I  not  been  there  she 
would  have  been  in  his  arms. 

*'  Miss  Chesham  !  "  I  exclaimed  breath- 
lessly.    "  Are  you  alone  ?  " 

She  set  down  a  dressing-bag  which  she 
had  been  carrying,  and  for  a  moment  her 
eyes  met  mine  defiantly. 

'*  Yes,  I  am.  I  have  run  away.  I  am 
going  to  be  an  artist.  I  was  miserable  at 
home." 

She  held  out  her  hands  to  Fred.  He 
took  them  gravely  ;  but  he  kept  her  at 
arm's  length. 

*'Do  they  know  where  you  have  come?" 
I  asked  sternly.  She  shook  her  head, 
impatient  at  my  questioning. 

"No.  I  shall  write  and  tell  them 
presently.  Mr.  Montavon — Fred — you  are 
not  angry  ?  You  don't  seem  at  all  pleased 
to  see  me  !  " 

I  suppose  she  knew  that  he  cared,  and 
she  had  hoped  to  find  him  alone.  But  I 
stood  between  them. 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  come  here,"  I 
said.     "It  is  not  a  fit  place  for  you." 

Her  lips  trembled.  She  stamped  her 
foot.  She  was  half  crying,  half  furiously 
angry  witli  me.  For  all  her  child's  face 
she  was  bewitchingly  pretty. 

*'  I  did  not  come  here  to  sec  you,"  she 
exclaimed.  '*  You  have  no  riglit  to  inter- 
fere. You  are  very  horrid.  Fred,  say  that 
vou  are  fdad  to  see  me  !  " 

"  I  cannot,"  he  answered  hoarsely. 
"Wratliall  is  right.  It  sounds  cruel,  but 
it  is  riglit !  This  is  not  a  fit  place  for  you! 
You  must  go  away  !  " 

'*  I  cannot,"  she  answered  doggedly. 
**  I  do  not  know  a  soul  in  London.  I 
have  some  money,  plenty  of  money,  and 
I  am  going  to  take  a  studio  here  and  paint. 
You  talk  to  me  as  though  1  were  a  child. 
I  am  not  a  child !  I  am  a  woman,  and 
women  do  those  things  I  know.  You  treat 
me  as  though  I  were  a  girl  who  had  run 
away  from  school.  Don't  be  cruel,  please  ! 
Let  me  stay  here  !     I  shall  be  no  trouble, 


and  I  want  to  take  that  empty  studio  you 
told  me  about.  1  do  not  mind  roughing 
it— not  a  little  bit,  Fred  !  " 

He  shook  his  head  bravely.  He  could 
not  trust  himself  to  speak.  She  sat  down 
on  an  empty  box — our  last  chair  had 
given  way  —  and  sobbed.  Fred  and  I 
looked  at  one  another.  We  had  neither 
of  us  contemplated  anything  like  this.  1 
went  up  to  him. 

**  Will  you  leave  it  to  me,  Fred  ?  "  I 
asked,  laying  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

He  nodded. 

"  Yes.  Take  her  away,  old  chap — 
quickly." 

I  snatched  up  my  hat,  and,  hastily 
slipping  off  my  smock,  put  on  my  most 
decent  coat. 

*'  Miss  Chesham,"  I  said  firmly,  **  will 
you  come  with  me,  please  ?  " 

She  stood  up,  wiping^her  eyes. 

**  No,  I  won't !  "  she  answered.  **  I  hate 
you  !     Fred  !  " 

He  shook  his  head,  and  kept  away  from 
her. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  understand,"  he 
said  quietly.  **  Look  around  you.  This 
is  where  and  how  we  live.     How " 

*'It's  all  right,  only  it  wants  a  good 
cleaning,"  she  interposed.  "  Those 
cabinets  are  dreadful.  Your  landlady 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself." 

'*  I  daresay,"  Fred  continued,  **  she 
thinks  the  same  of  us.  We  are  nearly 
always  behind  with  our  rent.  We  earn 
just  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether— and  only  just  enough.  There  is 
not  a  woman  in  the  whole  building.  It  is 
not  a  fit  place  for  women." 

**  You  do  not  care  for  me,"  she  cried 
with  feminine  irrelevance.  **You  have  for- 
gotten— those  days." 

*'  I     shall     never 
answered  ;  "  but  you 
with  Wrathall,  please. 
It  is  best." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  he 
raised  it  gently  to  his  lips.  Then  she  let 
me  lead  her  down  the  stairs.  Her  own 
eves  were  blinded  with  tears.  Outside  we 
found  a  hansom,  and  I  handed  her  in. 

'*  Eighteen,  Hereford  Gardens,"  I  told 
the  driver.  She  pulled  down  her  veil,  and 
we  spoke  never  a  word  all  the  way.  I 
knew  that  she  hated  me.  Yet  she  did 
everything  as  I  told  her. 

A  man-servant  opened  the  door.  To  my 
great  relief,  his  mistress  was  at  home.  She 
came  to  us  in  a  moment  or  two — a  stern - 
faced,  grey-haired  old  lady,  yet  kindly 
enough,  as  I  knew  well.  When  she  saw 
me,  she  stopped  short. 
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"  WTiat,  Owen  !  "  she  cried. 

"  Yes,  Aunt,"  I  answered.  "  I  have 
come  to  ask  you  a  favour.  This  young 
lady  is  the  daughter  of  (ieneral  Chesham, 
of  Norfolk,  and  owing  to  an  unfortunate 
accident  she  finds  herself  in  London 
alone.  Will  you  receive  her  as  )'our  guest 
until  her  father  can  take  her  away  ?  " 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  the  girl,  and  I 
breathed  frucly. 

"  I  had  hoped,  OHcn,"  sIil-  said,  with  a 
shade  of  reproach  in  her  tone,  "  that  the 
first  favour  you  have  thought  fit  to  ask  me 
M'ould  have  been  for  yourself.  However, 
I  shall  be  exceedingly  glad  to  receive  Miss 
Chesham.     1  know  her  father  quite  well," 

I  left  them  together,  antl  walketl  back 
with  a  sense  of  huge  relief.  Fred  was 
striding  up  anil  down  the  studio  waiting 
for  me. 

"  I  have  left  her  at  my  aunt's  in  Here- 
ford Gardens,"  1  said.  "  She  will  be  all 
right  there." 

"  You  are  a  brick,"  he  declared.  He 
knew  that  it  had  cost  me  something  to 
ask  that  favour. 

"  ,\nd  now  we  must  telegraph  to  her 
father,"  I  reminded  him.  "  What  shall  we 
say .'  " 

But  there  was  no  need  to  write  that 
telegram.  There  was  a  sharp  knock  at 
our  door,  and  the  General  himself  appeared 
upon  the  threshold.  He  was  white  with 
iuT}-.  Fred  was  standing  by  his  easel,  and 
he  marched  straight  up  to  him. 

"  Where  is  my  daughter?"  he  thundered. 
"What  have  you  done  with  her.  you— 
blackguard  .•' " 


I  stepped  between  them. 

"Your  daughter,  General  Chesham,  is 
quite  safe,"  I  told  him.  "  She  is  with  my 
aunt,  Lady  Wrathall,  at  Kighteen,  Hereford 
Gardens." 

He  drew  a  long  breath  and  looked  at 
me  from  underneath  his  bushy  eyebrows. 

"Are  you  telling  me  the  truth.  Sir.'" 
he  asked  sternly. 

"  We  are  neither  of  us,"  I  answered, 
"  in  the  habit  of  telling  untruths  ;  nor  are 
we  accustomed  to  be  addressed  in  such, 
a  fashion.  Your  daughter  calleil  here 
about  an  hour  ago.  We  gathered  that 
she  had  left  home  unknown  to  you,  and 
"we  persuaded  her  to  go  to  my  aunt's. 
I  have  just  returned  from  escorting  her 
there." 

He  held  out  his  hand.  "Sir,  I  thank 
you,"  he  said.  "  I  apologise.  Mr.  Mont- 
avon,  pray  forgive  my  use  of  so  un- 
warrantable an  epithet.  1  was  excited  and 
nervous.     Pray  accept  my  apology." 

Fred  shook  hands  with  him  silently- 
Then  he  turned  to  me  again. 

"Eighteen,  Hereford  Gardens,  I  think 
you  said.     I  will  go  there  at  once." 

"  It  would  he  as  well,"  1  answered. 
"  Allow  me  to  light  you  downstairs." 

When  I  returned  Fred  was  groping  upon 
the  floor.  He  got  up  with  a  little  sprig  of 
heather  in  his  hand.  1  pretended  not  to 
see  him  slip  it  into  his  pocket. 

"What  mad  creatures  girls  are!"  I 
i-emarked,  lighting  my  pipe,  with  my  back 
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THE    RECEIVING    ROOM    OF    THE    LONDON    HOSPITAL. 

By  FRANCES   H.   LOW. 


WHY  do  not  some  of  our  younger 
painters,  instead  of  giving  us 
endless  pictures  of  fashionable  beauties  in 
smart  frocks,  or  Normandy  peasant  women, 
come  down  to  the  receiving  room  of  the 
London  Hospital  and  study,  and  put  upon 
their  canvases,  the  eternal  permanent 
scenes  of  modern  civilisation  that  are 
unfolded  there  ?  In  hours  of  darkness 
and  sunlight,  the  doors  of  the  receiving 
room  are  ever  open  and  ceaselessly 
thronged  by  humanity  of  diverse  ages, 
races,  physiognomies,  and  characters. 
The  fastidious  spectator,  accustomed  to 
the  polished  conventionalities  of  social 
life,  will  find  it  necessary  upon  his  first 
acquaintanceship  with  this  aspect  of  human 
affairs,  to  brace  his  nerves,  that  he  may  not 
yield  to  the  impulse  of  flight  with  which 
he  is  threatened  by  a  spectacle  that  at  a 
superficial  glance  only  repels  and  disgusts. 
It  is  like  looking  at  a  great  composition  by 
Hogarth,  where  all  the  ugliness  of  human 
nature  seems  to  stand  out  and  arrest  and 
mock  the  eye.  But  just  as  a  careful  student 
of  the  work  of  this  great  man  recognises, 
upon  a  more  attentive  study,  the  moral 
order  and  even  beauty  that  flourish  amidst 
the  painter*s  dark  and  wild  representations 
of  human  life,  so  the  spectator  here 
gradually  finds  his  disgust  and  horror 
giving  way  to  feelings  of  interest,  pity, 
sympathy,  and  even  pleasure ;  and  thereby 
learns  the  true  elements  of  which  the  mass 
is  composed.  To  the  artist,  the  ethno- 
logist, and  the  psychologist  the  ever- 
moving  play  of  life  that  is  enacted  here 
is  of  ceaseless  interest.  There  are  no 
furniture  faces,  no  artificial  expressions, 
no  masks  defying  distinctions  of  tem- 
perament and  character.  It  is  naked 
reality,  sometimes  startling  in  its  brutal- 
ity, often  heart-touching  in  its  pathos, 
and  always  instructive  and  interesting  and 
exciting  to  a  reflective  mind.  There  is 
scarce  a  group  which  has  not  in  it  some 
quality  or  feature  that  sets  one  pondering. 
Upon  the  front  row  of  the  benches  that 
fill  the  body  of  the  small  room,  which  is 
partitioned  off  into  medical  and  surgical 
examination-rooms,  sit  a  couple  of  young 
women,  scarcely  more  than  girls,  each  with 
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a  child  on  her  lap,  each  alike  in  externals 
and  in  the  lack  of  all  grace  that  makes 
womanhood  attractive,  and  both  ragged, 
with  dirty  faces,  seamed  by  sickness  and 
poverty.  And  yet,  in  the  way  one  of  them 
holds  her  child,  in  the  softened  manner 
with  which  she  looks  upon  its  face  and 
hushes  its  cries,  there  is  something  of 
womanliness  and  maternity  ;  while  in  the 
other  there  is  nothing  but  a  hard  indiffer- 
ence and  insensibilitv  to  all  human 
feelings,  that  extend  to  the  child  of  her 
bosom  as  to  the  rest  of  the  universe.  Close 
by  sits  another  woman,  still  young  and 
not  uncomely,  but  with  all  hope  extin- 
guished from  her  face,  as  she  endeavours 
to  support  from  falling  the  drunken  com- 
panion of  her  misery.  As  the  eye  ranges 
over  these  waiting  figures,  what  histories 
of  misspent  lives  may  be  read  in  their 
features  !  what  revelations  of  character  and 
weakness  and  viciousness !  what  grada- 
tions of  virtue  and  struggle  and  deterior- 
ation !  What  contradictions,  too,  and 
arresting  contrasts !  Side  by  side  with  a 
man,  from  whose  shocking  brute  -  beast 
countenance  all  human  qualities  have  been 
obliterated,  there  sits  a  young  work-girl, 
whose  thin  chin,  delicately  moulded  cheek, 
and  soft  pensive  blue  eyes,  recall  the 
picture  of  some  medixval  painter,  and 
diffuse  something  of  spiritual  beauty 
around  her.  It  is  these  glimpses  and 
touches  that  prevent  the  ugliness  and 
gloom  from  becoming  unbearable,  remind- 
ing one  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  life,  the 
admixture  of  the  tragic  and  comic,  of  the 
debasing  and  divine,  of  the  wretched  and 
the  joyous,  is  to  be  found  jumbled  together 
at  every  turn. 

In  the  daytime,  notwithstanding  the 
evidences  of  pain  and  privation  and  evil 
with  which  the  eye  is  incessantly  con- 
fronted and  dismaved,  there  is  a  constant 
stream  of  diverting  and  mirth-provoking 
incidents  and  expressions  of  human  nature, 
arising  in  the  main  from  the  naive  artless- 
ness  with  which  ignorant  persons  present 
their  ailments,  account  for  their  nature 
and  causes,  and  incidentally  exhibit  their 
philosophy  of  life  ;  and  that  might  furnish 
a  profitable  field  for  the  romancer  of  low 
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s  tooth.  .Asknl  lo  ;,'ivc  ;i  history  of  his 
ailmt'iit  in.'  said  :  "  1  j;o''^  '"  ^  (ii.-mist  and 
'i'  .savs,  'Villi  must  \-\-  lliiii  tooth  oni.' 
'J"lii'n  lie  K'^ls  thrcr  cliaps  lu  sit  on  niv  'cil. 
an.l  lie  b.>.;s  lor  iii<-  and  !iu  i>ulls  out  ilir 
tootli.  and  licrc  it  is,  Sir,"  and  iie  hrinijs  an 
uninviting  s|ii'i-iiiien  out  «i  his  ])<nkrt. 

■'  W.-ll."  savs  ihi-  doctor,  <  xaniininj;  the 
object,  ■'  I  sli.mld  lliink  ihat  must  liavt- 
hun  vou." 

"VVcll,  1  reikoTi  it  did.  Sir;  and  th.T'd 
'a  hem  soni,-  l)!oi,d  draui.-d  if  it  uxTrii'l  lor 
them  fflloHS  a  ■oldinj;  of  nu^  d<iwn  ;  and 
then  I  give  liini  foiir]>cni:i.-,  and  'c  savs; 
'  You  'd  lirlttT  git  to  the  'ors[>itaI ' !  "  The 
"  dentist,"  whu  was  jirobalily  n  coalheavcr 
by  trade,  had  taken  out  half  thi>  poor 
fellow's  jaw,  with  the  result  that  the  bono 
had  become  necrosed,  and  a  severe  opera- 
tion was  necessitale<l. 

An  incident,  which  for  ils  farcical 
situation  ^^'as  unmatched,  wa.s  that  vt'hcrciii 


ral  figure  was  an  astonishingly 
She  was  en<jrmous  in  size 
and  bulk.  an<l  the  rather  small,  solemn 
]ibvsician,  to  whom  she  was  relating  her 
distressing  svmjiioms,  looked  as  if  he  might 
have  been  tier  little  son.  At  the  end  of 
the  story  he  said— 

"Well,    yon    know,   Missis,  you're  too 
sunn.       That's    what's    the   matter   with 


We 


t  gel 


"Well,  Sir.  Ihat  wouldn't  do.  Ilow'd  I 
get  my  livin'  ?  " 

"Cet  your  living  r" '  said  the  young 
doctor,  without  displaying  any  surprise — 
the  young  medical  men  here  are  never 
astot'iished    at    aiiyihing — "  what   do   you 

"  Well,  it  wfiiiidn't  sfiot  for  me  to  be 
thin  like  them  lydies."  (This  was  a  retali- 
ation to  certain  ladies  who  had  been 
making  jeering  allusions  to  the  other's 
si/c.)  "I'm  up  at  Smith's — Smith's  fat 
woman.  Sir — 1  dcssay  you  *vc  been  up 
there.  There's  nothing  to  laugh  at." 
.This  was  a  protest  against  the  smiles  of 
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some  of  the  officials,  ivlio  immetiiatfly 
regaineil  their  prolL'ssional  air  of  formality 
and  discussed  tlie  cnsc  u'ith  suitable 
gravity;  for  KUlTen-rs  in  ihc  liiwor  walks 
of  social  life  do  not  like  anythinij  which 
looks  like  trifling  with  their  ailments,  how- 
ever insignificant  their  nature.  The  lady 
is  cheered  up  by  some  medicine  (ffreat  is 
the  belief  of  the' unedmated  classes  in  the 
I>ower  of  medicine),  the  case  recorded— 
for  under  the  jn'tfect  organisation  that 
pre\'ail3,  there  is  kept  a  register  of  e\ery 


case,  no  matter  how  small — anti  the  next 
is  investigated. 

It  may  be  that  the  next  half-a-dozen 
persons  arc  suffering  from  nothing  more 
perilous  than  the  effects  of  over-indulgence 
in  favourite  meats  and  lirinks ;  or  there  may 
be  a  succession  of  serious  injuries,  that 
make  a  decisive  call  upon  the  resources  of 
the  institution,  the  presence  of  mind  of 
even.-one  concerni'd,  and  thtr  pnimpt 
activities  of  the  surgeons.  Here  is  a  man 
with  typhoid,   for  whom   admission  must 
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be  made  at  once  in  the  wards;  there  a 
child  with  advanced  diphtheria,  requiring 
instantly  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  ; 
here  a  person  with  smallpox,  for  whom  the 
Asylum  ambulance  is  forthwith  dispatched  ; 
and  there  half-a-dozen  men  lying  upon 
stretchers,  apparently  lifeless.  The  im- 
passive policemen,  after  having  deposited 
them  and  made  notes,  depart ;  but  one  of 
their  mates  informs  the  surgeon  that  they 
have  been  "  sucking  the  monkey."  They 
are  dock  labourers,  who  have  bored  a  hole 
in  a  keg  of  spirits,  inserted  a  straw  therein, 
and  drunk  themselves  into  a  condition  of 
alcoholic  poisoning.  Half-a-dozen  of  the 
medical  staff  are  immediately  on  the  spot, 
screens  are  placed  round,  the  stomach- 
pump  used,  students  told  off  to  look  after 
them  for  a  considerable  period,  and  presently 
the  men,  shamefaced,  sheepish,  and  shaken, 
are  well  enough  to  go  off  to  their  homes. 
Railway  smashes,  fires,  and  scaffolding  acci- 
dents often  contribute  a  dozen  injured 
persons  at  once ;  but  there  is  no  excite- 
ment, no  disorder ;  ever}'thing  is  in  its 
precise  place ;  bandages,  splints,  anaes- 
thetics, and  instruments  arc  ever  ready  for 
use  ;  and  the  trained  experts — the  serene 
Sister,  picturesque  in  her  pale-blue  linen 
frock,  snow-white  cap  and  apron ;  her 
young  subordinates,  skilled,  prepared,  and 
composed  ;  porters  to  lift  and  hold,  sur- 
geons to  operate — all  are  there. 

I'owards  night-time  on  Saturdays  the 
more  ugly  depraved  aspect  of  the  scene 
makes  itself  felt.  Wages  have  been  paid, 
and  are  rapidly  being  converted  into  the 
one  prime  necessity  of  life  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  this  population,  and  the  gin-shops  are 
crammed  with  boisterous  men  and  women. 
This  is  the  first  act  in  the  squalid  perform- 
ance. The  next  is  blows,  oaths,  and 
tears,  for  women  play  a  sadly  prominent 
part  in  these  life-dramas.  Any  weapon 
that  comes  handy  serves,  and  the  astonish- 
ing nature  of  some  of  the  wounds 
is  due  to  the  peculiar  instrument  that 
happened  to  be  near  at  the  moment  of  the 
quarrel.  If  blood  flows  from  the  wound 
or  scratch,  however  trifling  or  serious,  the 
next  stage  is  the  '"orspital,"  and  the  victim, 
accompanied  by  a  sympathetic  male  or 
female — according  to  the  sex — in  a  slightly 
less  advanced  condition  of  insobriety, 
walks  along  relating  her  wrongs  at  the  top 
of  her  voice.  Sometimes,  owing  to  the 
hardness  of  the  missile,  or  the  blind  fury 
of  its  projector,  the  injury  is  more  severe  : 
the  police  ambulance  has  to  be  sent  for, 
and  the  unconscious  burden  is  brought  to 
the  gate  of  the  big,  ugly  Temple  of  Healing 
and  Deathj  which,  facing  the  thronged 


and  tumultuous  highway,  stands  dark  and 
silent,  its  portals  ever  wide  open  and 
free,  beyond  which  is  ceaselessly  waged 
the  battle  against  the  King  of  Terrors. 
The  porter  exercises  no  discretion  of 
admission.  Every  man,  woman,  or  child, 
drunk  or  sober,  clean  or  vile,  has  a 
right  to  see  a  doctor  either  day  or  night. 
After  dark,  the  chime  of  a  bell  notifies 
to  the  inside  porter  the  approach  of  a 
new  pilgrim.  The  night-nurse  ascertains 
the  nature  of  the  ill,  and,  whether  of 
import  or  not,  summons  instantaneous 
medical  aid.  So  absurdly  trifling  is  the 
scratch  or  ache  at  times,  that  it  is  not  with- 
out a  pang  that  nurse  or  porter  must  fulfil 
the  regulations,  and  signal  for  the  appointed 
night  men,  who,  after,  perhaps,  a  day  of 
incessant  work  in  the  wards,  have  snatched 
a  few  moments  for  a  pipe  or  a  breath  of 
pure  air  in  the  gardens  in  the  rear.  But 
in  thev  hasten  and  set  about  their  business. 
Physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  receiving 
room  are  all  qualified  men,  but  some  are 
little  more  than  boys  in  appearance,  in 
spite  of  a  certain  hardness  and  weariness 
visible  upon  their  faces,  that  bespeak  the 
strain  gone  through.  And  what  an  appren- 
ticeship it  is  for  a  young  man !  What  a 
page  of  life !  What  a  volume  of  human 
destiny  is  unfolded  before  his  inexperienced 
gaze,  bearing  in  black  irrevocable  letters 
for  him  to  read  who  will  the  lessons  that 
retributive  Nature  stamps  upon  those  who 
heed  not  and  break  her  decrees !  One 
wonders  what  system  of  morals,  or  religion, 
or  ethics  ever  propounded  could  teach  a 
man  with  greater  solemnity  and  impres- 
siveness  the  consequences  of  men*s  weak- 
nesses and  vices  and  sensual  passions, 
and  their  awful,  far  -  reaching  effect 
upon  the  innocent.  Of  the  rollicking, 
jovial  Bob  Sawyer  there  is  no  trace  in 
modern  hospital  surgeons.  Their  serious, 
impassive  faces  and  business-like  inquiries, 
acquired  after  considerable  experience  of 
the  material  upon  which  they  operate, 
strike  a  spectator  as  slightly  inhuman  at 
first ;  but  a  receiving  room  is  no  place  for 
the  expression  of  sympathetic  emotion  on 
the  part  of  the  surgeon,  even  if  daily 
contact  had  not  necessarily  blunted  the 
first  generous  sensation  of  horror  that  is 
felt  by  a  humane  person  in  the  infliction 
of  pain.  But  of  all  needful  qualities 
involved  they  have  plenty.  Order,  pre- 
sence of  mind,  a  courageous  grappling 
with  what  must  excite  in  the  ordinar}' 
breast  feelings  of  disgust  and  loathing  and 
even  brutality,  a  steadfast  pursuance  of 
duty,  and  a  dexterity  and  thoroughness  that 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
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Of  ethnological  interest  in  this  great 
hospital  there  is  no  end.  Here  is  a  hig, 
fat,  black-haired,  unwashed  Jewess,  sitting 
cheek  by  jowl  with  a  rosy-faced  girl,  a 
perfect  tjpe  of  youthful  Saxon  womanhood. 
Beyond  sits  a  swarthy,  olive  -  skinned 
Oriental,  and  looking  up  at  his  face  with 
the  keenest  interest,  a  child  flaxen-haired 


and  fair  as  an  angel.  Near  by  is  another 
Jew  of  a  different  type,  probably  a  Pole, 
one  of  those  Jews  with  the  intense  think- 
ing physiognomy  that  characterises  the 
intellectual  men  of  his  race.  He  looks  as 
if  he  ought  lo  l)e  a  poet  or  prophet. 
Fewell,  the  excellent,  big-voiced,  good- 
hearted    night   jiorter,    tells    me    he   is  a 
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particularly  cunning  villain,  who  has  been 
off  and  on  a  pretty  constant  visitor  to  the 
hospital.  What  is  the  reason  of  the 
universal  prejudice  against  the  Jews?  In 
East  London,  at  any  rate,  they  have  few 


opportunities  of  indulging  in  their  racial 
propensities  of  money-getting  and  avarice ; 
yet  the  most  drunken  and  disreputable 
scamp  calling  himself  a  Christian  will 
regard  a  Jew  with  scorn  and  hatred.  That 
the  sons  of  Israel  are  immeasuralily  dirty 
(where,  by  the  way,  are  the  good  old 
cieansings  of  the  Biblical  L^w  ?)  is  true  ; 
but  then  they  are  equalled,  if  not  excelled, 
by  their  Gentile  brethren.  Fewell,  who 
has  been  for  some  twenty  years  an  integral 
part    of    the    institution,   and    who    has 


managed  to  retain  an  optimistic  and 
humorous  attitude  towards  life,  thinks 
that  the  prejudice  is  an  unjust  one. 

"  I  like  to  be  fair,"  says  he  (was  there 
ever  an  Englishman  who  did  not  pride  him- 
self on  his  justness?);  "and  I  think  the 
Jews  arc  very  unjustly  run  down,  I  've 
never  known,  all  the  time  I  've  been  here,  a 
single  husband  or  wife  or  child  come  to 
this  hospital  owing  to  ill-treatment  from 
one  another.  I  wish  as  much  could  be 
said  of  the  Christians."  They  are  very 
fond  of  their  children ;  but,  unfortunately, 
this  fondness  does  not  take  the  direction 
of  applying  soap  and  water,  and  the 
amount  of  dirt  under  which  a  Hebrew 
child  can  flourish  is  really  a  testimony  to 
the  vitality  of  the  stock.  The  difference 
of  race  temperament  strikes  one  curiously. 
A  Jewish  child,  who  is  perhaps  but 
slightly  injured,  is  the  subject  of  intense 
anxiety  to  its  mother ;  and  whilst  the 
house-surgeon  binds  up  its  wound,  the 
daughter  of  Isaac  has  much  to  do  to 
repress  her  own  agony,  and  cries  repeatedly 
in  terms  of  anguished  lament,  "Moses, 
Moses,  don't  crj-,  darling  I  "  (I  am  obliged 
to  give  the  English  equivalent,  being  un- 
equal to  the  orthography  of  the  corrupt 
Polish  -  Hebrew  phrase.)  The  stoical 
English  mother  is  made  of  other  stuff". 
Slic  not  only  preser\-es  her  sangfroid,  but, 
after  a  variety  of  rough  admonitions,  con- 
soles the  suffering  child  with  the  prospect 
of  a  beating  if  it  screams. 

As  it  goes  on  towards  midnight,  the  room 
gets  fuller  and  fuller,  and  the  young  men 
are  kept  ceaselessly  busy.  Little  children 
who  ought  long  ago  to  be  in  bed  come 
toddling  in,  brought  by  some  toddler  a 
few  years  older.  Sometimes  the  infant, 
with  the  ways  of  its  kind,  has  tumbled  off 
a  chair,  sometimes  it  has  fallen  into  boil- 
ing water,  or  received  injuries  in  the 
course  of  a  difference  between  its  parents. 
Often  the  malady  is  no  sudden  one,  and 
the  visit  to  the  hospital  having  been  put 
off  as  long  as  possible,  the  little  collapsed 
child  is  beyond  the  aid  of  science,  and 
is  only  brought  into  the  wards  to  die. 
Most  of  the  adults  arc  in  varying 
degrees  of  insohrietv,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  are  well  -  known  habitues,  who 
arrive  at  the  hospilai  on  Saturday  nights 
for  their  scalp-wounds  to  be  dressed,  with 
the  same  unvarj-ing  punctuality  with  which 
better-class  persons  repair  to  church  on 
Sundays. 

"Well,  Ma'am,  what's  the  matter  with 
you  this  time  ?  "  asks  a  house-surgeon  of 
a  lady,  whose  attire  bespeaks  a  care- 
less  disregard  of   ordinary  conventional 
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proprieties.  Her  head  is  slreaminf;  with 
blood,  and  she  is  in  the  fearful  con- 
dition that  characterises  the  woiman- 
dninkard. 

"  We  just  *ad  a  few  words,  and  he  says, 
'  Don't  be  siliy,'  and  then  I  fell  down  the 
steps.     He  says,  '  Don't  be  silly.'  " 

"  What  did  he  do  it  with  ?  "  asks  Mr.  J., 
proceeding  to  cut  the  repulsive-looking 


hair,  sponge  the  wound,  and  strap  and 
bandage  it.  A  female  friend,  who  has 
accompanied  the  injured  lady — no  female 
in  whatever  rank  of  life  considers  it 
etiquette  to  come  to  the  hospital  un- 
accompanied by  another — volunteers  the 
information  that  it  was  the  "  pewter  pot"; 
and  Fewell,  who  knows  everj-body's  ante- 
cedents, tells  us  there  is  some  justification 
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for  the  husband  of  the  wretched  drunken 
creature,  as  he  is  a  hard-working,  respect- 
able man. 

Persons  who  dislike  fanaticism  and  any- 
thing that  looks  like  a  curtailment  of  the 
legitimate  enjoyments  of  life  have  much 
ado  here  to  keep  their  judgment  sound. 
As  men  and  women  come  in,  sullen  or 
frenzied  with  drink,  their  features  dimmed 
by  sensuality,  the  mind  begins  to  get 
unbalanced.  The  rooms,  the  walls,  seem 
reeling  :  one  looks  round  expecting  to  see 
the  horrid  signs  in  persons  of  known 
respectability  and  estimation,  and  is 
seized  with  a  hideous,  night  -  marish 
doubt  as  to  one's  own  innocence.  Only 
by  a  resolute  effort  can  one  preserve 
sanity  of  judgment  and  humanity  of  heart, 
and,  whilst  admitting  the  fearful  evils, 
physical  and  mental,  of  which  alcohol  is 
directly  productive,  temper  condemnations 
with  a  recollection  of  the  economic  con- 
ditions under  which  these  people  live,  the 
dire  and  deadly  fight  against  starvation  in 
which  they  are  ceaselessly  engaged,  and 
the  manifold  and  healthy  seeds  of  good- 
ness and  kindness  that  are  scattered  by 
some  of  the  most  abandoned.  But  one's 
moralising  is  perpetually  intercepted  here 
by  incidents  of  reality.  Hardly  has  the 
glance  followed  some  half-a-dozen  ruf- 
fianly figures  who  have  come  in  together, 
all  more  or  less  scratched  and  damaged 
by  fighting,  into  the  surgeon's  room,  when 
cries  and  oaths  compel  our  presence  ;  for 
the  combatants,  left  alone  for  a  few 
seconds,  have  fallen  to  again  with  unabated 
ardour,  and  the  apartment  is  a  field  of 
battle  and  bloodshed. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  feature 
of  this  side  of  life  is  the  extreme  care 
that  is  taken  among  the  women  to  pre- 
serve distinctions  of  social  rank,  even 
when  the  superior  person  is  hartlly  in 
a  position  to  bear  herself  with  any 
pride.  An  odd  and  diverting  little  scene 
took  place  in  the  tiny  room  where  the 
women's  injuries  are  attended  to.  A 
woman,  far  from  sober,  but  of  fairly 
respectable  appearance  and  obviously  not 
an  habitual  drunkard,  was  sitting  shivering 
and  ashamed  whilst  the  surgeon  attended  to 
her  wound.  He  went  away  for  a  moment, 
and  another  woman,  whose  features  were 
branded  with  alcoholic  excesses,  and 
who  was  awaiting  her  turn,  immediately 
commenced    to     cheer     up     her     tearful 


companion,  to  whom,  of  course,  she  was 
a  stranger. 

**  Don't  you  mind,  dearie,"  she  cried,  in 
the  shrill  tone  that  is  terribly  familiar 
here.  **  I  'ad  my  leg  bad  last  week,"  etc. 
Whereupon  the  other  woman  turned  round 
to  me,  and  said  in  an  injured  and  disgusted 
voice — 

**  I  don't  know  that  lady  that's  talking 
to  me.  I  don't  know  why  she  's  talking 
to  me.  I  'm  not  having  anything  to  say 
to  her,  and  I  wouldn't  live  in  the  same 
street  as  such  a  lady." 

And  so,  on,  on  goes  the  work  of  the 
wear}'  young  surgeons  and  the  undaunted 
nurse,  and  in  the   desperate   scrutiny   of 
facts,  one  begins  to  wonder  whether  there 
is  any  good  in  all  this  sacrifice  of  time  and 
labour  and  skill,  and  whether  the  humanity 
of  modern  civilised  races  is  not  the  most 
infernal  cruelty  ;  for  the   preservation  of 
wrecked  and  mutilated  lives  here  means 
the  production   of  countless   other  lives, 
and  the  forging  of  an  endless  chain  of  sin 
and  iniquity.      Here,  too,  is  the  saddest 
aspect  of  hospital  work.     For  in  the  great 
educative  influence  of  the  wards,  a  man 
or  woman  must  be  irredeemably  hardened 
who  does  not  bear  away,  however  transi- 
torily, some  glimpse  of  love  and  order  and 
self-restraint;  and  even  in  the  out-patients' 
dei)artment,  where  I  have  seen  a  great  physi- 
cian give  a  woman  a  practical  demonstration 
in    the  art  of  feeding   her   infant,   some 
permanent  truth  may  be  brought  home  to 
the  mind,  when  the  healer  and  teacher  is 
week   after  week   in  intimate  touch  with 
the  individual.    But  what  can  be  done  with 
the  crowded  procession  of  the  receiving 
room,  which  is  ever  passing  and  vanishing 
for  ever  ?      It   is   well,   however,   not  to 
j)ermit  the  mind  to  dwell  on  this  aspect 
of  the  problem,   or  at  least  to  allow  its 
dark    insolubility    to    gain    the    mastery 
and  paralyse  energy  and  effort.     Better  to 
escai)e  at  intervals  out  of  the  chloroform- 
tainted   atmosphere  into  the  clear,  starht 
gardens    that    back    the    hospital    walls. 
Here,    too,    perhaps,    one    may    not    be 
delivered  from  the  unintelligibile  mysteries 
of  earth  and  human  life.    But  already  one's 
eyes  have  sought  the  blue  empyrean  with 
the  majesty  of  its  silent  silver  host ;  and 
in  its  message  of  peace,  solemn,  infinite, 
and   eternal,    which  comes  home   to   the 
troubled  heart,  there  is  that  which  sustains 
and  reconciles. 


A    CONFLICT    OF    INTERESTS. 

THE    STORY    OF    ''CAPTAIN''    BALLARD, 


By  W.   PETT    ridge. 


-*  /^^APTAIN"  BALLARD,  sitting  op- 

V^  posite  to  me  in  the  tea-shop  in 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  sells  me  a  copy  of  En 
Avant,  and  places  the  coins  with  some 
care  in  a  small  leather  purse.  I  offer  my 
St,  James's,  ViXiA  "Captain"  Ballard  reads 
an  account  of  an  interesting  counterfeit 
•coin  case  heard  the  previous  morning  at 
Clerkenwell  Police-Court.  She  sighs  when 
she  reaches  the  finish  of  the  report,  and 
shakes  her  head  and  takes  two  more  lumps 
of  sugar. 

*'  Ah,"  she  says  regretfully,  **  kerime, 
kerime,  kerime !  You  can't  stem  it ; 
jou  can't  stop  it ;  you  can't  retard  it. 
On,  on  it  goes,  never  ceasing,  never 
ending.     Ho,  if  only " 

I  remark  that  there  is  presumably  some 
attraction  about  the  game. 

**/  never  found  it  so,"  says  "Captain'* 
Ballard,  with  some  tartness,  smoothing  her 
blue  serge  skirt.  "  It  was  always  jolly 
^ard  work  for  me,  that  I  do  know.  Before 
I  found  I  'd  got  a  soul  I  was  as  much  in 
the  thick  of  it  as  'ere  and  there  a  one, 
and  I  think  I  'm  entitled  to  speak  a  word 
or  two  on  the  subject.      There  was  one 

affair  I  rec'lect "    She  stopped  herself. 

"  It  don't  become  any  of  us  to  brag  onless 
we  do  it  in  a  spirit  of  thenkfulness  ;  but  it 
■does  no  'arm  to  look  back  on  them  bad 
times,  if  only  we  can  prove  a  warning  to 
those  dear  bretheren  and  sisters  who " 

When  I  manage  to  stop  "Captain" 
Ballard's  oration  I  ask  her  for  particulars 
•of  the  incident  to  which  she  has  referred. 
"  Captain  "  Ballard  stirs  the  tea-pot,  and 
leaning  two  elbows  on  the  marble  table, 
tells  this  tale. 

*  *  *  * 

On  the  day  after  Sir  Benjamin  bought 
the  picture  at  Christie's  Miss  Ballard  was 
•engaged  as  lady's  maid  to  his  daughter. 
It  was  one  of  those  strokes  of  luck  which 
•do  not  occur  often  (so  Miss  Ballard  says) 
in  one  lifetime,  and  the  excellent  character 
produced  by  the  new  maid,  together  with 
her  ability  to   speak   colloquial    French, 


considerably  assisted  her  engagement. 
This  shows  the  advantage  of  writing  one's 
own  testimonials. 

"  Now  look  here,  my  dear" — Sir  Ben- 
jamin never  spoke  to  the  servants ;  his 
young  daughter  had  full  control  over 
them — "  I  want  them  all  warned  that  just 
for  a  dav  or  so  this  most  valuable  and 
delightful  Velasquez — I  'm  sure  I  can  get 
more  than  I  gave  for  it  if  I  can  only  hit 
upon  the  right  man — this  picture  will 
remain  here  ;  and  I  want  everybody  to 
keep  their  wits  about  them,  Maggie,  and 
there  must  be  no  loafers  downstairs,  or 
anything  of  that  sort.     See  ?  " 

"  I  understand,  papa.  This  is  Ballard, 
the  new  maid." 

Sir  Benjamin  promptly  turned  his  back 
upon  Miss  Ballard. 

"Ask  her  whether  she's  got  a  sweet- 
heart }  " 

"  No,  indeed,  Miss,"  said  Miss  Ballard 
with  an  indignant  air.  "  I  don't  'old  with 
them  for  a  single  moment.  I  've  got 
something  better  to  do  than  bother  my 
head  about  a  pack  of  grinning " 

"  Because  if  she  had,"  said  Sir  Benjamin 
to  his  daughter,  "  she  would  have  had 
to  understand  that  he  mustn't  come 
hanging  around  here.  I  hope  they  all 
clearly  comprehend  that." 

"  1  think  they  ought,  papa.  We  are 
always  reminding  them  of  it." 

"Anything  else,  Miss." 

"No,  Ballard.  Make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  others,  and  try  to  work  as  quietly 
as  you  can  and  avoid  all  disturbance." 

"  You  trust  me.  Miss,  for  that.  I  don't 
suppose  a  more  amiable  person  than  me 
has  ever  been  born  on  this  earth  ;  and  as 
for  quietness,  why  I  don't  think  you'd 
find  my  equal.  I  'm  sure  the  last  place  I 
had — it  was  in  the  countr}'  certainly,  but 
that  don't  affect  the  argument  —  they 
couldn't  find  words  to  express  what  they 
thought  of  me." 

"  Tell  her  to  go,  Maggie,"  shouted  Sir 
Benjamin  hotly. 
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Miss  Ballard,  going  downstairs,  imme- 
diately made  inquiries  in  regard  to  this 
stringent,  and  to  her  possibly  inconvenient, 
rule  in  regard  to  followers. 

"It's  as  much  as  your  life  is  worth," 
said  Cook  regretfully,  "  to  try  it  on.  It  *s 
awk'ard  I  admit ;  but  what  can't  be  cured 
must  be  endured.'* 

**  It  don't  show  much  sympathy  to'rds 
your  fellow  -  creatures,"  remarked  Miss 
Ballard.  **  I  don't  see  any  'arm  myself  of 
one  young  man  calling  now  and  again. 
One  isn't  like  a  'ole  regiment." 

**  Your  young  man  a  army  man,  may  I 
ask  }  "  inquired  Cook. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Ballard 
proudly.  *'l  do  draw  the  line  somewhere. 
My  friend  is  in  business  on  his  own 
account,  and  doing  very  well.  He  's  been 
away  on  a — er — kind  of  'oliday  for  some 
months " 

**  Months  ?  " 

**  Oh,  well,"  said  Miss  Ballard,  "  if  he 
likes  to,  why  shouldn't  he  .^  He  gets  all 
his  exes  paid." 

"  I  wonder  whether  I  know  his  name  }  " 
said  Cook. 

"  No,"  answered  the  new  maid  shortly, 
**  you  don't." 

**  You  've  been  in  good  families,  I  sup- 
pose, before  this  ?  " 

**  Good  enough." 

"  There's  many  a  worse  one  than  this," 
remarked  Cook.  "  I'he  young  mistress 
knows  what 's  right  and  she  knows  what 's 
wrong,  and  she  will  have  what's  right. 
Once  she  finds  out  you  're  a-trying  to  play 
false  with  her,  you  get  your  month." 

^*  I'm  not  trying  to  play  false  with  her," 
declared  Miss  Ballard  indignantly.  **What 
do  you  mean  by  your  'ints  ?  " 

*'  I  wasn't  'inting  at  all,"  answered 
Cook  ;  "I  was  only  just  mentioning  for 
your  own  private  information  out  of  the 
goodness  of  my  'eart,  as  you  may  say, 
that "      , 

"  You  keep  the  goodness  of  your  'eart 
to  yourself,  then,"  said  the  new  maid 
definitely.  **  I  can  look  after  myself  right 
enough." 

**  That 's  a  good  thing."  Cook  shivered 
with  indignation.  **  1  shouldn't  think 
anyone  else  would  want  to  do  it  for  you. 
There 's  no  need  to  fly  all  to  pieces 
directly  anyone  'appens  to  open  their 
mouth  ;  and  whilst  I  think  of  it,  perhaps 
you  '11  kindly  step  out  of  my  kitchen  and 
not  interfere  with  me  in  my  work  with 
your  silly  gossip.  I  've  got  something 
else  to  do  besides  answering  all  your 
inquisitiveness." 

**  I  'm  going  as  fast  as  ever  I  can,"  said 


Miss  Ballard,  trembling,  "and  I  bid  you 
good  afternoon." 

"  'Urry,"  said  Cook. 

When,  later,  a  letter  marked  "Ergent" 
arrived  addressed  to  Miss  M.  Ballard, 
Cook  directed  that  it  should  be  laid  on 
the  dresser  so  that  Miss  M.  Ballard  could 
find  it  if  she  liked.  "Perhaps,"  added 
Cook,  **  it  would  learn  her  a  lesson  not  to 
be  so  haughty  in  her  manners.  Civility," 
added  Cook,  with  some  severity,  "  civility 
becomes  us  all." 

The  house  was  late  that  night  in  retiring 
to  rest.  Several  visitors  called  after  dinner 
to  see  the  Velasquez,  and  a  South  African 
person  had  offered  Sir  Benjamin  a  thou- 
sand pounds  over  and  above  the  amount 
paid  for  the  picture.  At  Sir  Benjamin's 
express  directions,  his  daughter  locked  the 
door  very  carefully,  and  placed  the  key  on 
her  bunch,  and  Miss  Ballard  took  the 
key  off*  the  bunch  with  the  dexterity 
that  practice  brings.  Her  spirits  revived 
under  the  prospect  of  success,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  so  late  she  would  have 
sent  a  telegram  to  Huntingdon  Street, 
Hoxton. 

"As  it  is,"  said  Miss  Ballard  to  herself 
brightly,  "this  little  trick  will  have  to  be 
executed  by  Number  One.  Jim  will  be 
cross  at  being  out  of  it,  but  Jim  must  put 
up  with  that.  It  '11  just  show  him  that  a 
woman 's  as  capable  if  she  only  gets  'alf 
a  chance  as  any  amount  of  men.  Jim  has 
been  just  a  leetle  bit  too  'igh  and  mighty 
once  or  twice  of  late,  and  though  I  didn't 
say  an}'thing,  I  didn't  like  the  way  he  threw 
his  boot  at  me  the  other  night.  It  wasn't 
what  /  call  etiquette." 

Miss  Ballard  crept  downstairs  very  care- 
fully. She  was  fully  dressed  ready  to  go 
out  as  soon  as  she  had  cut  the  canvas 
from  the  frame.  She  did  not  mind  leaving 
her  box  behind,  inasmuch  as  it  contained 
only  sufficient  lujnber  to  make  it  feel 
heavy.  The  way  out  into  the  area  would 
be  the  most  convenient  exit. 

"  Steady  does  it,"  remarked  Miss  Ballard, 
softly.  "  Where  's  that  key  and  where  's 
that  knife  ?  " 

There  was  a  glimmer  of  gas  in  the 
library,  and  the  Velasquez  could  just  be 
seen  dimly  on  the  easel  in  the  corner. 
Miss  Ballard  considered  it  wise  not  to 
turn  up  the  gas,  and  taking  the  knife  she 
cut  the  painting  very  closely  at  the  edge 
of  the  old  frame.  The  knife  was  very 
keen,  and  the  job  was  nearly  completed 
(the  top  only  remained  to  be  severed) 
when  suddenly  there  was  a  grating  noise 
of  a  window  opening.  She  started  back, 
and  closing  the  knife,  placed  it  in  her 
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pocket.  The  window  opened  slowly,  and 
presently  a  man  swung  himself  into  the 
room.  To  Miss  Ballard's  terror,  he  went 
straight  to  the  corner  where  she  was. 

**  I  'm  very  sorry,"  she  pleaded  in  a 
whisper.  **  I  *d  no  idea  you  were  watch- 
ing ;  I  *aven*t  done  any  particular  *arm." 

The  man  turned  his  bull's-eye  on  her 
and  did  not  speak. 

**  I  can  tell  you  Ve  a  good  sort, 
Sergeant,"  she  went  on,  **  from  the  kind 
look  on  vour  face."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  not  possible  to  see  his  face ;  but  it 
seemed  a  diplomatic  thing  to  say.  **  I  *m 
just  going  out  of  the  'ouse." 

**Oh,"  he  said,  **  just  a-going  arc  you  ? 
Not  till  I  say  you  can  go,  young  woman. 
You  must  kindlv  consider  yourself  mv 
prisoner  until  I  think  fit  to  say  otherwise. 
What  is  it  ?  Case  of  going  out  to  see 
your  sweetheart,  s'pose  ?  " 

**  That  was  just  it,  Sergeant."  The 
suggestion  seemed  to  revive  Miss  Ballard's 
spirits.  *'  You  don't  suppose  for  a  moment, 
I  hope,  that  it  was  anything  else.  I  've 
got  what  you  may  call  a  unspotted  character, 
and  it  isn't  likely  I  should  want  to  go  and 
rob  the  plate,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
If  you  don't  mind,  I  '11  just  step  back  to 
my  room,  thanking  you  for " 

**  That 's  a  nice  old  j)icture  that,"  he 
said.  The  white  sliaft  of  light  from  his 
lantern  waved  round  and  settled  on  the 
Yelasqucz.  "  I  'm  a  bit  of  a  art  lover 
myself,  and " 

*'  Why,"  interrupted  ]\Iiss  Ballard, 
*'you're  not  in  uniform!" 

**  Well,  I  know  that.  Can't  a  'tec  dress 
in  plain  clothes  .^ " 

"But  vou  don't,  somehow,  look  like  a 
'tec." 

*' That's  the  cunning  part  of  it,"  he 
said.  "There  ain't  a  better  man  at 
making  up  in  all  Scotland  Yard  than 
Robert  Warkins." 

"Ami  are  you  engaged  specially  to  look 
after  this  picture  .-'  " 

"  That  is  my  identical  business  at  the 
present  time.  I  've  been  waiting  outside, 
but  it 's  a  bit  parky  there,  and  1  don't 
know  as  I  won't  stay  in  'ere  for  a  bit. 
And  if  anvbodv  comes  in  whilst  I  'm  here, 
why "' 

He  took  a  neat  little  revolver  from  his 
trousers  pocket. 

**  Well,  you  don't  mind  if  I  say  good- 
night to  you  }  "  asked  Miss  Ballard  with  a 
regretful  look  at  the  i)icture.  It  was  hard 
to  have  arrived  so  near  to  success,  and 
then  to  have  to  leave. 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear.  Don't  you  go 
and  lose  your  beauty  sleep  on  my  account. 


By-the-bye,  is  there  a  new  girl  come  to- 
day name  of  Ballard  "t " 

**  1  rather  think  there  is,"  said  Miss 
Ballard,  **  but  1  haven't  met  her.  I  dare- 
say I  shall  do  sooner  or  later."  Miss 
Ballard  at  the  door  seemed  struck  with  a 
sudden  thought,  and  took  her  long  white 
wrap  from  her  neck.     **  Good  night." 

**  Good  night,"  he  said.  **  Don't  make  a 
noise  as  you  go  upstairs." 

"It's  all  right,  Sergeant;  I've  got  me 
boots  off." 

He  turned,  and,  holding  up  his  small 
bull's-eye  lantern  looked  at  the  Yelasquez 
and  chuckled.  IVIiss  Ballard  closed  the 
door  very  quietly,  and  verj'  softly  crept  up 
behind  him.  The  white  wrap  went  round 
thick  and  secure  over  his  mouth,  and  was 
tied  quickly  ;  the  revolver  taken  out  of  his 
pocket.  The  man,  astounded,  sank  back 
for  a  moment  into  an  arm-chair. 

"  Now  look  here.  Sergeant :  you  just 
'ark  a — a  bit  to  me." 

She  covered  him  with  the  revolver,  and 
he  made  vain  attempts  to  speak. 

"  You  attempt  to  loosen  that  scarf  that 's 
over  your  mouth  or  you  attempt  to  get  out 
of  that  chair  until  I  say  *  Go,'  and  as  sure 
as  I  'm  a  living  woman  you  '11  never  see 
Scotland  Yard  again.     Understand  that." 

He  looked  at  her  appealingly  but  did 
not  dare  to  move.  A  faint  sound  of 
suppressed  grumbling  came  from  his  lips. 

"  Less  noise  there,"  said  Miss  Ballard, 
commandingly.  "That's  the  worst  of 
you  detectives.  You  're  all  jaw.  Get  up 
now  and  o])en  that  window.  It  isn't  easy 
to  see  (juite  how  to  manage  this  business, 
but  I  'm  going  to  do  it.  Open  the 
window." 

He  complied  with  the  order.  He  also 
gave  a  most  apj)ealing  look  to  her,  and 
raised  his  hand  to  undo  the  tight,  well-tied 
knot  at  the  back  of  his  head. 

"Ah,"  said  Miss  Ballard  warningly, 
"  would  you  .''  You  do  that  again  and 
pop  goes  this  little  pistol.  Now  I  '11  just 
talk  to  you  plainly,  Sergeant.  Sit  down 
in  that  chair  again." 

He  obeyed  reluctantly,  with  one  eye  on 
his  revolver,  which  she  held  steadily. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  straightforwardly  what 
I  'm  a-going  to  do.  I  'm  a-going  to  pinch 
this  painting  and  get  away  with  it,  whether 
vou  like  it  or  not.  If  vou  don't  like  it, 
you  can  lump  it !  " 

He  smiled,  and  would  have  moved  his 
hands  again  towards  the  tight  knot,  only 
that  the  revolver  jerked  threateningly. 

"  I  've  got  the  upper  'and  of  you  now," 
she  said,  "  and  if  you  was  the  chiefest 
inspector  ever  born  in  Scotland  Yard,  you 
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shouldn't  interfere  with  me  or  stop  me  at 
the  present  point.  This  is  serious  busi- 
ness for  me.  Make  so  much  as  another 
move  to  untie  that  shawl,  and  your  Jifc 
won't  be  worth  a  bat!  threepenny  bit." 

With  her  left  hand  Miss  Ballard  cut  the 
top  line  of  the  painting.  Released,  it 
slipped  down  on  the  floor.  As  it  did  so, 
the  door  opened  behind  her,  and  the 
muffled  man   in  the   chair  made  a  swift 


rush  for  the  window.  The  revolver 
dropped  from  the  hands  of  the  startled 
Miss    Ballard,  and  went   off  with  a  loud 

"Now,  then!"  cried  Miss  Ballard; 
"you're  doing  what  I  told  you  not  to- 
Why  couldn't  you  keep  quiet  instead 
of ■" 

"You  good,  brave  Ballard!"  The 
voice  of  her  young   mistress  made  Miss 
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Ballard  turn.  "  You  have  stopped  that 
dreadful  burglar  from  stealing  the  beau- 
tiful picture.  My  father  will  never  be  able 
to  thank  you  enough," 

She  was  in  her  scarlet  dressing-gown, 
and  there  was  a  look  of  mingled  amaze- 
ment and  admiration  in  her  eyes. 

"  What  a  smart,  clever  maid  you  are, 
Ballard.  How  did  you  have  the  courage 
to  do  it  ? " 

"  Well,"  said  Jliss  Ballard  modestly.  "  it 
had  to  be  done,  and  I  did  it." 

"  But  why  are  you  wearing  your 
bonnet .'' " 

"I  thought,"  explained  Miss  Ballard, 
"that  I  might  'ave  to  chase  him." 

She  went  to  the  open  window  and 
looked  down.  The  man  had  taken  off 
the  wrap,  and,  turning  at  the  corner, 
he  shook  his  fist  at  her. 

"  You  silly  Juggins,"  he  shouted. 

When  the  household  had  complimented 
Miss  Ballard  to  its  full  and  was  returning 
again  to  rest  after  the  commotion  caused 
by  the  scare.  Sir  Benjamin  elected  to  stay 
in  the  library  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  and 
thanked  his  stars  that  the  Yelasqucz  was 
going  away  to  its  new  purchaser  the  nest 
day.  Cook  relented  her  harshness  towartls 


the  new  maid,  and  brought  her  the  letter. 
Miss  Ballard  read  it — 

Dear  Martha, — A  chum  of  mint  is  going 
to  try  to  gel  in  to-night.  His  name  is 
Robert  Warkitts.  Do  all  you  can  to  help 
him.  Jim. 

"  I  'ope,"  said  Cook  graciously,  "  that 
we  shall  get  on  better  than  we  begun. 
I  'm  a  bit  "asty  in  me  temper,  but  if  you  're 
'ere  for  a  bit  longer  I  daresay  we " 

"I  've  had  ju.st  enough  of  this  shop," 
said  Miss  Ballard  moodily;  "I  shall  sling 
my  'ook  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity," 

"Captain"  Ballard  drinks  up  her  tea 
(which  is  cold)  and  takes  a  lump  of 
sugar,  to  be  munched  on  her  way 
home  10  the  Rue  Aubcr.  She  sighs  a 
little  regretfully. 

"  Ah  well,"  she  says,  pulling  her  straw 
bonnet  forward,  "  dowry  be  it  *s  all  past 
and  forgot  now.  There's  a  well-known 
'ymn  commencing " 

1  am  so  afraid  "  Captain "  Ballard  is 
going  to  sing  that  I  shake  hands. 

"  Sinful  days,"  says  "  Captain  "  Ballard 
as  she  grasps  my  hand,  "  Sinful  days,  but, 
my  word,  they  ujas  exciting." 


I'j  muaU  md  Co.,  PiitadHiy. 
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By  ARNOLD    WHITE. 


THERE  was  a  time,  not  very  long  ago, 
when  dead  men  of  mark,  especially 
while  their  bodies  lay  unburied,  were 
exempt  from  attacks  in  the  public  Press 
upon  their  character  and  reputation.  While 
Baron  Hirsch's  body  was  being  conveyed 
from  Vienna  to  Paris,  I  read  in  one  journal 
after  another  of  traits  and  characteristics 
derogatory  to  him  which  I  sincerely  believe 
not  only  to  be  untrue,  but  to  libel  the 
character  and  reputation  of  a  great  man. 
Thus  in  the  Speaker  I  read  that,  **  despite 
his  prodigious  wealth  and  his  vast  and 
almost  fabulous  charities,  the  Baron  was 
hardly  a  popular  person.  He  was  inclined 
to  be  aggressive  in  his  manner,  especially 
towards  those  whom  he  could  browbeat 
with  impunity ;  and  there  was  always 
a  suspicion  of  the  purse  -  proud  upstart 
in  his  manner."  On  matters  of  taste 
it  is  notoriously  idle  to  dispute,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  eminent  writer  of  the 
paragraph  I  have  quoted  believed  what  he 
was  writing  to  be  as  true  as  I  know  it 
to  be  the  reverse.  The  Spectator^  again, 
before  Baron  Hirsch's  body  had  been  laid 
in  the  ground,  printed  a  highly  philo- 
sophical article,  in  which  he  was  compared 
to  Fouquet  and  to  the  Roman  patrician 
who  plundered  provinces  in  order  that  he 
might  feed  some  thousands  of  Roman 
electors,  and  who  doomed  one  thousand 
two  hundred  slaves  to  die  in  the  arena  in 
order  that  he  might  become  popular, 
feeding  the  while  on  peacocks*  tongues 
and  fish  brought  by  relays  of  couriers.  So 
far  from  according  to  Baron  Hirsch  credit 
for  idealising  the  employment  of  vast 
means,  or  for  having  diffused  more  happi- 
ness and  lightened  more  sorrow  than 
most  men  of  his  time,  in  a  world  where 
oppression  of  men  and  trouble  of  circum- 
stances prevailed,  the  Spectator^  which  is 
generally  fair  and  always  intends  to  be  so, 
implies  that  Crassus  and  Lucullus  are  the 
proper  people  with  whom  to  compare  the 
late  Baron,  and  in  whose  company  his 
memory  will  descend  to  posterity ;  and 
that  the  sum  of  his  charity  was  not  equal 
to    one  year's   revenue   of   the    charities 
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of  London.  In  addition  to  these  indict- 
ments, others  were  spread  broadcast  to  the 
effect  that  Baron  Hirsch  had  made  his  vast 
fortune  by  swindling  the  Sultan  in  making 
crooked  railways  for  the  unspeakable 
Turk. 

Circumstances  have  led  to  my  forming  a 
wholly  different  estimate  of  Baron  Hirsch's 
character  from  that  formed  by  the  eminent 
journalistic  authorities  to  whom  I  have 
referred ;  and  I  do  not  think  my  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  a  judgment  have  been 
inferior  to  theirs.  Baron  Hirsch  was  not 
only  very  good  to  me,  but  there  grew  up  a 
friendship  between  us  which,  at  all  events 
on  my  side,  was  founded  on  respect  for 
his  character.  Probably  there  are  hundreds 
of  people  in  England  who  are  better  able 
than  I  am  to  vindicate  his  memory  from 
slander  and  allegations  of  misdeeds  of 
which  he  has  not  been  proved  to  be 
guilty.  But,  at  all  events,  while  the  alle- 
gations are  freshly  in  circulation  is  the 
appropriate  time  for  contradicting  them. 

The  occasion  on  which  I  first  met  Baron 
Hirsch  alone  and  for  serious  conversation 
was  in  1889.  The  subject  of  our  talk  was 
the  prevention  of  the  immigration  of 
destitute  aliens  into  this  country.  I  felt 
then  very  strongly,  feel  now,  and  always 
shall  believe,  that  the  peculiar  system  of 
treating  the  Jews  adopted  by  the  Russian 
Government  is  a  grave  wrong  to  England, 
because  the  most  destitute  members  of  the 
community  necessarily  gravitate  to  England , 
as  being  the  only  country  that  will  receive 
them.  This  view,  wherever  it  is  held, 
infallibly  earns  for  its  holder  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  an  anti-Semite,  and  to  be 
anti-Semitic  in  opinions  is  not  the  most 
effectual  method  of  obtaining  or  keeping 
the  friendship  of  members  of  the  Jewish 
community.  In  my  first  conversation  with 
Baron  Hirsch  on  the  subject  at  the  Albe- 
marle Hotel,  I  remember  expecting  the 
veiled  suspicion  and  hostility  of  tone 
to  be  anticipated  from  any  prominent 
member  of  the  Hebrew  faith  when  dis- 
cussing the  best  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  evil.    He  listened  to  what  I  had  to  say 
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with  patience  and  attention,  but  after  an 
hour  and  a  half,  finding  that  I  had  appar- 
ently made  no  impression  upon  him,  I 
rose  tp  leave.  On  doing  so,  he  began  to 
speak  of  his  plans  for  making  a  great 
Jewish  State,  and  thus  diverting  the 
stream  from  England  to  the  new  Pales- 
tine. The  sums  he  named  were  so  vast 
and  ihe  figures  he  dealt  with  so  completely 
outside  the  range  of  practical  life,  that  I 
listened  to  him  as  to  an  amiable  visionary, 
and  I  finally  parted  with  him  on  that 
occasion  under  the  firm  conviction  that  he 
was  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  that  he  had 
been  amusing  himself  at  my  expense  with 
telling  stories.  I  also  believed  that  he 
considered  me  a  crank,  and  that  the 
subject  which  had  brought  us  together 
would  never  be  resumed. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  received  an  invita- 
tion from  him  to  visit  him  in  Paris  in 
order  to  resume  our  conversation.  He 
asked  me  to  go  to  Russia  for  him  to 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  poor  Jews, 
and  to  see  what  steps  were  practicable  in 
order  to  obtain  some  relaxation  of  the 
passport  regulations  and  the  arrears  of 
taxation  which  are  among  the  most  fruit- 
ful sources  of  distress  to  the  Russian 
Jews.  Before  accepting  the  commission 
I  made  every  possible  investigation  about 
Baron  Ilirsch's  previous  business  career, 
and  so  far  as  my  inquiries  went — and  I 
state  the  result  for  what  it  is  worth — there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  of  anv  dishonour- 
able  conduct  in  reference  to  the  Turkish 
contracts.  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
man  that  when  I  asked  him  about  the 
Turkish  contracts,  mentioning  the  rumours 
I  had  heard,  he  was  not  offended,  but  told 
me  the  following  facts.  So  far  from 
having  made  an  **  enormous  fortune  "  or 
**  millions  of  money"  out  of  the  Turk,  he 
made  ;^"8oo,ooo,  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
close  attention  to  detail  given  by  himself 
and  to  the  employment  of  ( German 
engineers.  As  an  Austrian  Brassey, 
Baron  Ilirsch  made  a  great  but  not  a 
vast  fortune  on  railway  contracts  ;  but  the 
bulk  of  his  gains  came  from  other  sources, 
to  which  public  attention  has  not  been 
called. 

After  my  first  visit  to  Russia  for  the 
Baron  in  1890  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him 
at  his  various  homes,  as  well  as  at 
Homburg  and  Carlsbad.  It  is  sheer  non- 
sense to  talk  of  his  hospitalities  being 
as  "  lavish  as  those  of  Monte  Cristo." 
The  house  at  Newmarket  is  small,  and 
does  not  lend  itself  to  Monte  Cristo  enter- 
tainments. The  Baron  scarcely  enter- 
tained   at    Bath    House.     In    Paris    his 


hospitality  was  undoubtedly  magnificent, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  more  extraordinary 
than  that  of  other  people  of  great  wealth. 
At  Eichhom  and  St.  Johann  the  "  shoots  " 
were  organised  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
arrangements  were  stately.  But  most 
people  know  even  more  splendid  enter- 
tainers than  Baron  Hirsch,  who  will  go  to 
their  graves  without  any  accusations  as 
to  being  "  ostentatious  "  or  *'  purse-proud 
upstarts."  Such  hosts  are  not  common, 
but  there  was  nothing  about  Baron  Hirsch's 
entertainments  which  was  more  Monte 
Cristo-ish  than  those  of  half-a-dozen  living 
men  whose  wealth  does  not  approach  his. 
The  fact  of  entertaining  in  a  princely 
fashion  attracts  so  much  attention  that  the 
less  seductive  and  less  known  side  of 
Baron  Hirsch's  life,  although  infinitely 
more  important,  is  apt  to  be  obscured 
behind  the  glitter  of  his  banquets  and  the 
recreations  of  his  leisure. 
.  With  him,  as  a  rule,  the  day's  pleasure 
began  only  after  luncheon.  From  six  a.m. 
in  summer  he  would  work  unceasingly  at 
his  charities,  and  especially  at  the  Russian 
scheme.  I  have  beside  me  as  I  write 
three  large  portfolios  of  his  letters,  which 
give  evidence  of  a  virile  and  sustained 
s}Tnpathy  with  the  suffering  and  oppressed, 
which  would  be  wholly  beyond  the  capacity 
of  a  mere  pleasure-seeker  He  gave  a 
great  deal  more  than  his  money.  He  gave 
his  time,  attention,  and  intellect  to  the 
minute  study  of  the  problems  he  attacked 
for  the  benefit  of  his  co-religionists  and 
others.  If  Baron  Hirsch  was  no  saint — 
and  he  was  a  far  more  delightful  com- 
f)anion  than  some  saints  one  has  met — he 
was  certainly  no  mere  man  of  fashion.  In 
fact,  the  roses  and  raptures  with  which  his 
wealth  and  hospitality  surrounded  him 
always  seemed  to  me  to  cover  a  deep  and 
sterling  character  of  which  the  gay  world 
knew  verv  little.  If  he  was  a  little  too 
fond  of  ])laying  the  young  man,  it  was 
only  in  the  hours  of  relaxation.  How 
many  of  his  censors  and  traducers,  who 
sneer  at  what  thev  do  not  understand, 
have  devoted  several  hours  a  day  all  the 
vear  round  over  a  series  of  years  to 
remedying  the  wrongs  and  lightening  the 
burdens  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
whom  thev  have  never  seen,  and  to  whom 
they  themselves  have  been  but  names  } 

On  four  occasions  I  visited  Russia  for 
him,  and  visited  every  part  of  the  country 
where  Jews  were  to  be  found.  I  was  not 
the  medium  of  any  of  his  charities  in 
Russia,  and  I  made  no  promises  to  any  of 
his  co-religionists  on  his  behalf.  In  what 
I  am  about  to  say,  therefore,  I  cannot  be 
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suspected  of  overstating  the  real  feeling  of 
the  poorer  Jews  of  Russia,  of  whom  there 
are  about  five  and  a  quarter  millions.  When 
it  became  generally  known  among  them 
that  Baron  Hirsch  was  attempting  to 
relieve  their  most  urgent  necessities,  and 
was  himself  devoting  time  and  effort  to 
their  circumstances,  a  ray  of  sunlight  fell 
upon  a  very  sad  and  depressed  population. 
There  was  not  a  poor  Jewish  home  in 
Russia  where  the  name  of  Hirsch  did  not 
receive  a  daily  blessing — not  for  what  he 
had  given  or  for  what  he  was  about  to 
give,  but  because  he  had  stretched  out  a 
hand  to  them  in  their  misery,  because 
they  no  longer  felt  themselves  forsaken, 
and  because  a  touch  of  kindness  from  an 
unseen  hand  gave  them  fresh  courage, 
new  resolution,  and  a  new  hope.  Baron 
Hirsch  may  have  been  as  hard  and  as 
cynical  with  well-to-do  people  as  he  is 
represented  to  be,  but  that  he  had  a 
sustained  feeling  of  compassion  for  the 
submerged  nine-tenths  of  the  Jews  of 
Russia  and  Poland,  a  hundred  conversa- 
tions I  have  had  with  him  on  the  subject 
can  testify. 

That  he  was  a  many-sided  man  everyone 
is  aware.  These  few  words  are  written 
simply  with  the  desire  to  vindicate  him, 
now  that  he  is  dead,  from  the  unjust  reflec- 
tions of  people  who  did  not  know  his  best 
side.  I  do  not  presume  to  write  an 
appreciation  of  his  character  as  a  whole. 
But  he  had  some  fine  qualities  besides 
philanthropy.  He  was  a  man  of  rare 
courage,  which  on  one  occasion,  at  all 
events,  he  pushed  to  the  verge  of  folly. 
When  he  was  quite  a  young  man — he 
himself  told  me  the  incident  was  true — 
he  was  in  a  town  in  Turkey  where  the 
cholera  was  raging.  Some  Austrian  officers 
were  there,  and  a  conversation  sprang  up 
about  courage.  A  bet  was  proposed  and 
accepted  by  Hirsch  that  he  would  not  pass 
the  night  on  a  bed  with  the  corpse  of  a 
man  who  had  died  of  the  cholera,  one 
condition  being  that  the  layer  of  the  odds 
was  to  stand  in  the  doorway  all  night  and 
see  that  the  wager  was  fairly  won.  This 
was  done.  Hirsch  passed  the  night  with 
the  body,  and  won  the  bet.  Next  morning, 
as  he  and  his  friend  were  leaving  the 
house,  they  encountered  a  funeral  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  at  which  there  was  a 
block.  The  hastily  made  coffin,  which 
was  borne  on  men's  shoulders,  by  some 
mischance  fell,  and  in  falling  the  body, 
that  of  a  beautiful  girl,  rolled  out  of  the 
shell  into  the  street.  The  girl  was  the 
sister  of  the  Austrian  officer,  who  did  not 


even  know  she  was  ill.  The  shock  was  so 
great  to  the  brother  that  he  fell  to  the 
ground,  was  immediately  seized  with 
cholera,  and  himself  was  a  corpse  within 
forty-eight  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  current  allegations 
as  to  Baron  Hirsch  being  an  **  upstart,"  it 
is  a  fact  that  he  was  born  rich.  Except 
that  he  became  richer  as  his  life  developed 
and  expanded,  there  was  no  sudden  leap 
from  poverty  to  riches  which  could  turn 
his  head.  In  his  youth  he  had  a  theological 
tutor,  who  presented  to  the  future  million- 
aire so  vivid  a  contrast  between  precept 
and  practice  that  for  ever  afterwards  the 
dogmas  of  creed  ceased  to  exercise  any 
effect  on  his  mind.  There  had  been  an 
idea  of  Hirsch  becoming  a  Catholic  ;  but 
he  preferred  to  remain  among  his  own 
people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  never  entered  a 
synagogue  for  worship.  He  had  a  strong 
vision  and  unerring  eye  for  humbug  and 
pretence  of  every  kind,  and  appreciated 
nothing  more  than  being  told  the  truth 
with  quiet  determination.  I  remember 
being  warned  that  when  I  was  in  Russia 
he  would  interfere  with  me,  and  would 
attempt  to  engineer  the  negotiations  in 
which  I  was  engaged  from  Bohemia  or  the 
Riviera.  He  showed  signs  on  a  critical 
occasion  of  wishing  to  do  the  business 
himself,  while,  being  at  a  distance,  he 
could  not  possibly  grasp  all  its  bearings 
and  appreciate  all  the  currents  and 
forces  that  affected  the  situation  on 
the  spot.  When  I  begged  him  either 
to  leave  me  alone  or  to  send  out 
someone  in  whom  he  could  repose  full 
confidence,  he  surrendered  the  point  at 
once,  and  on  the  day  before  the  Derby  of 
1892  the  late  Czar  signed  the  ukaz  under 
which  the  Jewish  Colonisation  Association 
operates  in  Russia.  To  obtain  this  not  a 
rouble  had  been  spent  in  "  conciliation," 
and  the  coveted  signature  had  been 
obtained  by  straightforward  negotiations, 
in  the  promotion  of  which  there  can  now 
be  no  indiscretion  in  saying  that  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
gave  invaluable  aid.  It  is  only  fair  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Moricr,  late 
Ambassador  to  the  Czar,  that  to  him 
should  be  ascribed  all  the  credit  for  final 
success.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Jews 
were  indefatigable. 

Those  who  judge  Baron  Hirsch  by  the 
aspect  he  bore  in  society  must  necessarily 
misjudge  him ;  for  to  understand  the  key- 
note to  his  life  one  must  have  lost,  or 
be  about  to  lose,  an  only  son. 


The    Queen  ^Rbtugals 
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"  T  NTRIGUE  is  a  contemptible  w<rapoi\ 
J[_  under  all  c  ircu  in  stall  tes,  ami  more 
often  than  not  woiinils  tiie  liand  that  wields 
it  instead  of  liim  against  whom  it  is 
directed,"  said  Sir  John  gravely,  as  wc  sat 
at  his  hospitable  board  over  our  wine — the 
usual  company  of  twelve — on  one  of  his 
famous  supper  evenings. 

'i'he  remark  was  addressed  to  a  rather 
youthful  politician,  who  had  just  enter- 
tained the  company  by  relating  with 
evident  gusto  the  newest  achievement  of 
a  certain  well-known  diplomat,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  but  whose  reputation  for 
scrupulousness  was  not  of  the  best.  Old 
Sir  John's  sense  of  honour  was  exceedingly 
keen,  and  though  a  tougher  antagonist 
than  he.  or  one  more  capable  of  leading 
his  opponent  by  the  nose,  never  breathed, 
he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  picking 
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a  pocket  among  the 
crowd  in  the  Prater  as 
of  stooping  to  methods 
which  transgressed  the 
rules  of  fair  play. 
T  h  e  conversation 
turned  generally 
upon  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  was  possible,  in  matters  political 
or  diplomatic,  to  avoid  entirely  the 
use  of  the  weapon  so  forcibly  de- 
nounced by  our  host,  some  main- 
taining that  intrigue  could  only  be 
successfully  foiled  by  counter- 
intrigue,  while  others  took  a  con- 
Sir  John  stoutly  held  to  the 
opinion  he  had  already  expressed. 
'■That  intrigue  can  only  be 
thwarted  by  intrigue,"  he  said,  "is 
a  maxim  which  flies  in  the  face  of 
actual  fact.  Jly  own  experience 
goes  to  show  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, intrigue  in  by  far  the  majority  of 
cases  defeats  its  own  ends,  and  that 
without  the  intervention  of  any  third 
party.  One  of  the  most  successful 
intrigues  I  was  ever  a  witness  of,  for 
instance,  failed  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  proved  too  successful.  You 
may  think  this  a  paradox,"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  gentleman  whose  anecdote 
had  started  the  topic,  "  but  it  is  true, 
nevertheless.  If  it  interests  you,  I  will  give 
you  the  facts— that  is  to  say,"'he  said,  check- 
ing himself  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  promised 
more  than  he  had  intended,  "  on  some 
occasion  more  suitable  than  the  present." 
"  Come,  Sir  John,"  cried  one  of  the 
company,  a  Prince  of  the  House  of 
Coburg,  "  this  is  hardly  fair.  A  good 
story  requires  no  special  occasion.  Let 
us  all  have  the  benefit  of  it." 
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"Sir,"  said  old  Sir  John,  **I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  give  the  stor}%  only  I  beg 
to  warn  your  Highness  that  it  concerns  a 
member  of  your  own  illustrious  house." 

"All  the  more  interesting  to  me," 
replied  the  Prince.     **  Who  is  it  ?  " 

"Dom  Pedro  V.,  King  of  Portugal," 
Sir  John  answered. 

"Ah,  the  husband  of  the  beautiful 
Stephanie  of  Hohenzollem,"  exclaimed 
the  Prince.  "  Well,  he  has  been  gathered 
to  his  fathers  these  twenty  years.  Modern 
piety  for  the  memory  of  one*s  ancestors 
rarely  outlasts  even  one-thirtieth  part  of 
that  time.  By-the-way,  there  are  some 
curious  histories  told  in  relation  to  that 
marriage." 

"  Perhaps  my  story  will  enlighten  your 
Highness  as  to  which  is  the  true  one,"  Sir 
John  remarked,  as  he  passed  the  decanters, 
and  leaned  back  in  his  chair  in  the  com- 
fortable attitude  he  always  assumed  when 
the  anecdotal  spirit  came  over  him. 

We  refilled  our  glasses,  and  sat 
expectant. 

As  your  Highness  truly  remarked  (Sir 
John  began),  there  are  several  versions  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  marriage 
of  Dom  Pedro.  But  the  real  truth  was  no 
secret  to  those  who  lived  at  the  Court  of 
Lisbon  at  the  time.  Dom  Pedro,  in  fact, 
married  against  his  will.  Of  an  ardent 
and  generous  temperament,  he  had  in  his 
early  days  contracted  one  of  those  violent 
youthful  passions  which,  when  unopposed, 
as  a  rule  quickly  die  of  their  own  excessive 
heat.  Unfortunately,  in  the  young  King's 
case,  this  passion  not  only  met  with  strong 
opposition  on  the  part  of  his  father,  the 
titular  King,  but  the  opposition  took  a 
form  which  was  least  likely  to  secure  the 
end  in  view,  and  which  was  deeply 
resented  by  Dom  Pedro.  The  object  of 
his  affections,  a  certain  lady  who  had 
played  a  not  altogether  creditable  part  at 
his  mother's  Court,  was  subjected  to  a 
cruel  species  of  persecution,  which  cul- 
minated in  her  sudden  mysterious  disap- 
pearance from  Lisbon.  Some  say  she 
died,  others  that  she  was  imprisoned ; 
but  the  most  probable  report  is  that  she 
was  forced  to  take  the  veil.  At  all  events, 
this  latter  was  the  young  King's  belief, 
and  when,  a  few  months  later,  yielding  to 
the  urgent  desire  of  his  father  and  the 
strong  pressure  put  upon  him  by  the 
Cortes,  his  Majesty  reluctantly  consented 
to  accept  as  his  consort  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  Princess  Stephanie,  he  did 
so  with  the  memory  of  his  wronged  love 
still  keen  within  him,  and  with  the  firm 


determination  that  no  other  love  should 
take  its  place  in  his  heart. 

The  marriage,  at  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  present,  for  I  was  then  attached  as 
first  secretary  to  the  British  Embassy  in 
Lisbon,  was  a  most  brilliant  affair.  But 
the  young  Queen,  who  held  her  first 
Court  at  Lisbon  three  weeks  later,  was  as 
different  from  the  sweet  bride  we  had  seen 
standing,  all  radiant  with  pride  and  happi- 
ness, at  her  future  husband's  side  before 
the  altar  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The 
change  these  three  weeks  had  wrought  in 
her  was  astonishing,  and  its  cause  a  sub- 
ject of  general  speculation. 

Yet  the  truth  cannot  have  been  difficult 
to  guess,  even  by  those  who,  like  myself, 
had  no  other  material  from  which  to  form 
their  judgment  than  the  meagre  facts  which 
were  in  everybody's  knowledge.  In  short, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  young  Queen 
had  learned  that  in  bestowing  her  hand 
upon  Dom  Pedro  she  had  gained  a  royal 
crown,  but  not  a  husband's  love.  In  what 
manner  and  through  what  channels  the 
revelation  had  been  made  to  her  can  only 
be  conjectured.  Some  assert,  and  upon 
plausible  authority,  that  a  letter  from  Dom 
Pedro  to  a  friend  of  his  youth,  in  which  he 
had  made  announcement  of  his  projected 
alliance  with  the  beautiful  Princess  ot 
Hohenzollem  in  terms  of  great  bitterness, 
was  played  into  the  Queen's  hands  within 
a  few  hours  of  the  completion  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  ;  from  what  motives, 
however,  if  not  from  those  of  pure  spite 
and  malice,  I  will  not  attempt  to  deter- 
mine. Perhaps  in  the  light  of  after-events 
certain  conclusions  on  this  score  may  be 
justifiable,  which,  if  correct,  would  tend  to 
prove  that  the  intrigue  I  am  about  to  relate 
was  but  the  sequel  of  an  earlier  one,  in 
which  the  same  parties  were  concerned. 

However  that  mav  be — and  the  exact 
truth  will  probably  never  be  known — it  is 
certain  that  on  the  day  of  her  wedding  the 
proud  and  sensitive  nature  of  Queen 
Stephanie  received  a  rude  and  terrible 
shock,  and  within  a  short  time  it  was 
obvious  to  evervone  who  moved  at  the 
Court  of  Lisbon  that  a  barrier  existed 
between  King  Pedro  and  his  Queen  which 
virtually  rendered  their  marriage  null  and 
void. 

Not  that  his  Majesty  treated  the  partner 
of  his  throne  with  coldness  or  neglect. 
On  the  contrarv,  his  manner  towards  her 
was  that  of  the  profoundest  respect. 
Queen  Stephanie  was  a  woman  of  con- 
siderable intellect,  whose  accomplishments 
were  on  a  par  with  her  beauty.  To  many, 
and   particularly  to  those   who   had  not 
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known  her  before  her  marriage,  she  may 
have  appeared  cold  and  haughty;  and 
there  is  no  denying  that  towards  her 
hflsband  her  manner  was  uniformly  cold 
and  distant.  Yet  in  her  acts,  both  public 
and  private,  she  gave  proofs  of  great 
warmth  of  heart,  and  though  she  took  no 
part  in  her  husband's  private  life  and 
pursuits,  she  shared  his  duties  to  the  full. 
Nay,  more,  in  affairs  of  state  and  public 
import  the  King  gradually  grew  accus- 
tomed to  turn  to  her  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  it  w^as  not  long  before  it  became 
evident  that  the  influence  of  the  Queen 
upon  his  Majesty's  views  and  judgment 
was  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with. 

An  inconvenient  power  it  was,  too,  to  a 
certain  faction  at  Court,  who  saw  the  hold 
they  had  hitherto  possessed  upon  the  young 
King's  mind  gradually  slipping  from  them, 
and  their  very  existence  threatened  by  this 
new  influence,  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
sprung  up  to  oppose  them. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  political 
differences  which  divided  the  Court  of 
Lisbon  at  the  period  in  question ;  the  less, 
indeed,  that  the  enemies  who  arose  around 
the  young  Queen  were  not  caused  by  the 
fact  that  her  Majesty  sided  with  an  opposite 
party,  or  pursued  a  policy  contrary  to  their 
own.  Queen  Stephanie's  sin  was  that  she 
held  with  no  party  at  all,  and  that  her 
influence  upon  I)om  Pedro  was  exerted 
towards  rendering  him  ecjually  independent 
of  the  more  or  less  interested  views  and 
desires  of  those  around  him.  Thus,  while 
she  made  bitter  enemies  of  the  men  who 
had  hitherto  ruled  him,  she  gained  no 
friends  in  those  who  had  not,  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  all  unbiassed  onlookers 
that  her  Majesty's  position  would  prove  in 
the  long  run  untenable. 

The  anomalous  circumstances  attending 
the  royal  marriage  were  an  open  secret. 
Everyone  knew  that  Stephanie  of  Hohen- 
zollern  was  Dom  Pedro's  Queen,  but  not 
his  wife.  Some  blamed  him,  some  blamed 
her,  but  one  and  all  felt  the  relations 
between  th(*  royal  couple  to  he  undesirable 
and  precarious.  The  King,  it  was  known, 
had  taken  steps  tr)  conciliate  the  affections 
of  his  proud  consort,  and  to  remove  the 
unfortunate  impression  created  upon  her 
mind  by  a  disclosure  the  nature  of  which 
can  scarcely  have  i)een  less  painful  to  him 
than  it  was  to  her.  But  Stephanie 
remained  obdurate. 

Dom  Pedro  was  of  a  jealous  disposition, 
and  in  spite  of  tlie  immense  respect  which 
he  openly  paid  his  wife,  there  were  indica- 
tions, which  grew  more  marked  from  day 
to  day,  showing  tltat  he  kept  a  watchful 


eye  upon  her  movements,  and  regarded 
those  of  his  own  sex  for  whom  her  Majesty 
showed  the  slightest  predilection  with 
dislike  and  suspicion.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  that  this  state  of 
affairs  opened  up  possibilities  for  intrigue 
which  were  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the 
Queen's  unscrupulous  and  powerful 
enemies. 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  intimation 
that  there  was  an  intrigue  on  foot  to 
poison  the  King's  mind  against  the  Queen 
and  induce  him  to  divorce  her  came  to 
me,  about  three  months  after  the  royal 
nuptials,  from  his  Majesty  himself. 

I  had  come  to  Lisbon  from  Berlin, 
where,  during  my  six  years'  diplomatic 
service.  King  Frederick  William  IV.,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  men  I  have  ever 
known,  had  been  pleased  to  regard  me 
with  a  certain  amount  of  favour.  Know- 
ing this,  and  believing  me  to  possess  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  character 
and  views  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  Dom 
Pedro  sounded  me  on  the  subject  in  a 
manner  that  left  me  little  doubt  as  to  the  true 
cause  of  his  curiosity.  He  was  apparently 
anxious  to  learn  what  attitude  Frederick 
William  IV.,  as  a  Hohenzollern,  would 
assume  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  his 
marriage  with  Queen  Stephanie. 

This  question,  however,  as  I  had  the 
duty  of  informing  his  Majesty  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion,  was  one  of  deeper  interest 
to  my  own  Government  than  to  the 
Prussian  Sovereign,  for  reasons  into  which 
I  need  not  enter  here.  My  report  of  this 
curious  conversation  with  Dom  Pedro  was 
in  due  course  forwarded  to  London  by  the 
British  Ambassador,  with  the  result  that  I 
was  instructed,  ifthe  King  ever  approached 
me  on  the  subject  again,  to  give  his 
Majesty  clearly  to  understand  that  England 
would  view  the  step  he  was  apparently  con- 
templating with  serious  disapproval. 

The  opportunity  for  carrying  out  these 
instructions,  as  I  have  indicated,  was  not 
long  in  coming,  for  his  Majesty  broached 
the  topic  to  me  once  more  a  few  weeks 
later.  To  my  surprise,  however,  he  seemed 
by  no  means  displeased  at  what  he  heard 
from  me,  and,  although  not  disavowing 
the  intentions  he  was  credited  with, 
declared  to  me  most  emphatically  that, 
if  his  marriage  should  ever  be  dissolved, 
it  would  only  be  with  the  free  consent 
and  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Queen 
herself. 

I  had,  of  course,  no  means  of  learning 
her  Majesty's  views  on  the  subject.  But, 
judging  from  the  fact  that  shortly  after- 
wards th*"  '    '       '^e  party,"  as  the  Queen's 
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adversaries  were  now  called,  found  it 
expedient  to  resort  to  other  tactics  in 
order  to  attain  their  end,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  her  Majesty  was  content  to 
let  things  rest  as  they  were,  and  certainly 
took  no  initiative  in  the  matter  herself. 

It  now  begau  to  be  whispered  at  Court 
that  the  Queen  had  bestowed  her  favour 
upon  a  certain  personage  filling  a  respon- 
sible position  in  the  immediate  service  of 
the  King.  Scandalous  tongues  soon 
asserted  boldly  that  she  had  a  lover,  and 
that  the  King  was  being  shamefully 
deceived.  For  my  part,  I  treated  these 
rumours  as  I  thought  they  deserved  to  be 
treated — with  incredulity  and  contempt. 
But  I  was  only  too  alive,  nevertheless,  to 
the  possible  effect  they  might  have  upon 
Dom  Pedro,  whose  ears,  I  knew,  they  were 
intended  ultimately  to  reach. 

My  uneasiness,  I  confess,  was  increased 
by  the  fact,  to  which  it  was  impossible  to 
shut  my  eyes,  that  a  decided  change  had 
come  over  the  young  Queen  within  the 
last  two  months.  The  air  of  sadness  and 
melancholy  which  had  characterised  her 
ever  since  her  wedding-day  had  gradually 
vanished,  making  way  for  a  look  of  quiet 
happiness,  for  which  it  seemed  difficult  to 
find  an  ordinary  explanation.  This  change 
was  the  more  marked  by  contrast  with  her 
manner  towards  Dom  Pedro  himself,  which 
of  late  had  grown  ominously  frigid  and 
disdainful.  She  exhibited  at  times  an 
irritability  towards  the  King  which  made 
those  who  knew  his  character  and  were 
well  disposed  towards  the  Queen  tremble 
for  the  consequences.  But  it  must  be 
owned  that  his  Majesty,  for  a  time  at 
least,  bore  it  all  with  exemplary  patience. 
His  nature,  though  passionate  and  even 
resentful,  was  at  bottom  generous  and 
chivalrous,  and  he  seemed  conscious  that 
his  wife  had  some  excuse  for  the  feelings 
of  anger  she  was  at  so  little  pains  to 
conceal  from  him. 

I  possessed  exceptional  opportunities 
for  observing  these  things,  for  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  frequently  invited  to  join 
her  Majesty's  evening  circle,  which  Dom 
Pedro  never  failed  to  attend.  I  owed  this 
distinction  to  no  personal  merit  of  my 
own.  Queen  Stephanie  was  a  passionate 
lover  of  whist,  and  my  proficiency  in  that 
most  royal  of  games  procured  me  a  favour 
which  I  should  otherwise  doubtless  have 
never  enjoyed. 

It  was  upon  one  of  these  evenings  that 
I  witnessed  a  scene  between  Dom  Pedro 
and  his  Queen  which  showed  only  too 
clearly  that  affairs  between  them  were 
assuming  a  threatening  aspect.     The  King 


was  not  a  scientific  whist-player,  but  he 
played  a  fairly  good  hand,  and,  indeed, 
never  better  than  when  he  had  the  Queen 
for  a  partner,  which  was  the  case  on  this 
particular  occasion,  the  young  Conde 
d*Aguiar  and  myself  being  partners  against 
their  Majesties.  It  was  our  second  rubber 
that  evening,  the  first  having  been  played 
by  Dom  Pedro  and  myself  against  the 
Queen  and  the  Conde.  The  latter  party 
had  proved  victorious,  a  fact  which  her 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  ascribe  to  her 
partner's  sympathetic  play.  This  was 
indeed  true,  for  the  Conde  was  an  excel- 
lent, though  somewhat  daring,  hand  at 
whist,  whereas  the  King  was  not  only  a 
timid  and  uncertain  player,  but  an  unreli- 
able and  often  inattentive  partner. 

I  mention  these  details  because  they 
have  a  certain  significance  in  the  light  of 
what  occurred.  During  the  second  rubber, 
her  Majesty,  who  usually  bore  her  losses 
with  perfect  equanimity,  gave  frequent 
signs  of  impatience  and  annoyance  at  the 
slips  made  by  the  King,  which  the  latter 
received  outwardly  with  rare  good  humour. 
Yet  it  did  not  escape  me  that  once  or 
twice  an  angry  light  gleamed  in  his  eye, 
and  that  he  darted  a  look  of  unmistakable 
displeasure — not  across  the  table  at  the 
Queen  herself,  but  at  the  opponent  seated 
on  his  left,  who  was  the  Conde  d'Aguiar. 
Had  I  dared,  I  would  have  played  to  lose, 
for  I  had  an  instinctive  apprehension  that 
something  was  brewing.  But  1  knew  too 
well  that  the  Queen  would  have  seen 
through  the  artifice  at  once,  and  would 
have  resented  it.  So  the  game  took  its 
ordinary  course,  and  resulted,  as  was  in- 
evitable, in  an  ignominious  defeat  of  the 
royal  couple. 

Their  cards  had  been  throughout  favour- 
able, and  doubtless  had  either  the  Conde 
or  myself  been  the  Queen's  partner,  the 
result  of  the  rubber  would  have  been  quite 
the  reverse.  Her  Majesty  felt  this,  and 
gave  expression  to  the  feeling  so  unre- 
servedly and  with  so  much  petulance  that 
I  glanced  with  an  involuntary  sense  of 
dismay  at  the  King,  fearful  of  the  effect 
that  this  ill-advised  display  of  vexation 
might  produce  upon  him.  For  an  instant 
I  fancied  he  would  fly  into  a  violent 
passion.  But  he  controlled  himself  with 
an  evident  effort,  and  rising  (juietly, 
addressed  the  Queen  in  the  following 
words — 

**  I  fear.  Madam,  I  have  not  the  good 
fortune  to  be  as  sympathetic  a  partner  to 
your  Majesty  as  the  Conde  d'Aguiar.  But, 
if  the  Conde  plays  a  bold  game,  I  play  a 
safer  one,  and  may  in   the   end  ^^rovo.  ^ 
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more    dangerous    adversar}'   than    he    at 
present  imagines." 

With  these  nords,  which  were  heard  by 
the  bystanders,  he  bowed  in  his  ordinary 
courtly  fashion  to  the  Queen,  and  left  the 
table.  HerMajestyflushedalittle.butrather, 
it  seemed  to  me,  in  annoyance  at  her  own 
lapse  of  dignity,  which  she  now  realised. 


Queen,  but  in  so  vague  a  manner  that  I 

had  attached  no  importance  to  the  lact. 
The  Conde  was  a  general  favourite  with 
the  ladies,  and  belonged,  I  knew,  to  the 
small  circle  of  those  who  professed  them- 
selves the  friends  of  the  Queen.  Her 
Majesty  was  particularly  partial  to  him — 
indeed,  she  was  partial   to  anyone  who 


E  CONTROLLED  HIMSELF  w 


than  at  the  covert  insinuation  the  King's 
words  conveyed.  The  Conde,  however, 
turned  pale  and  looked  intensely  foolish. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  witnessed  many 
scenes  far  more  dramatic  and  exciting  than 
this  one,  yet  none  that  affected  me  more 
disagreeably.  The  name  of  the  Conde 
d'Aguiar,  one  of  the  handsomest  men  at 
the  Portuguese  Court,  had  latterly  been 
whispered  in  connection  with  that  of  the 


excelled  in  the  game  she  loved  so  passion- 
ately, as  witness  the  favour  I  myself 
enjoyed— but  she  hatl  always  taken  so 
little  pains  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
idea  of  any  .secret  understanding  existing 
between  them  seemed  out  of  the  question. 
Even  now,  in  spite  of  this  significant 
little  episode,  1  was  loth  to  believe  that  a 
woman  of  Queen  Stephanie's  undoubted 
gifts  could    have   become   attracted  to  a 
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creature  of  the  Conde*s  stamp.  He  was 
vain  and  boastful  in  the  extreme,  and, 
beyond  his  skill  at  cards  and  a  certain 
facility  for  composing  sentimental  love- 
rhymes,  which,  coupled  with  his  good 
looks,  turned  the  heads  of  silly  women,  he 
possessed  no  gift  or  talent  of  any  kind, 
and,  in  point  of  pure  intellect,  was  as 
undistinguishable  from  his  own  valet  as  one 
pea  from  another. 

A  veiy  few  days  after  the  event  I  have 
just  described,  however,  the  rumours  con- 
cerning the  Queen's  alleged  liaison  with 
the  Conde  d'Aguiar  assumed  more  definite 
proportions.  Heedless  of  the  warning 
conveyed  to  him  by  the  King,  or  possibly, 
as  I  thought,  deceived  by  the  calm  and 
unimpassioned  manner  in  which  it  was 
delivered,  the  Conde  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  his  folly.  He  wac  known  to  have 
indiscreetly  vaunted  his  intimacy  with  the 
Queen  to  a  few  boon  companions,  but 
he  now  made  an  open  boast  of  the  King's 
jealousy,  insinuating  darkly  that  it  was  not 
altogether  without  cause. 

Poor  Queen  Stephanie !  Could  she 
possibly  have  yielded  her  fair  fame  into 
the  hands  of  this  wretched  puppy }  I 
still  refused  to  believe  it,  though  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  fact  that  the  King  was 
seriously  jealous;  whether,  however,  of 
the  Conde  d'Aguiar  or  of  someone  else 
it  was  difficult  to  determine.  I  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  someone  else. 

During  the  following  weeks  the  Queen's 
demeanour  towards  her  husband  grew,  if 
possible,  more  determinedly  disdainful 
than  before.  As  if  blind  to  the  danger 
she  was  incurring,  she  treated  him  with  a 
petulant  irritability  which  amazed  those 
who  witnessed  it,  and  even  went  out  of 
her  way  to  affront  and  displease  him.  It 
seemed  almost  as  if  she  were  being  goaded 
on  by  some  secret  power  to  try  the  King's 
patience  to  the  utmost  limits,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  she  her- 
self who  was  aiming  at  a  dissolution  of 
the  marriage  which  had  resulted  so  un- 
happily. In  short,  the  situation  was  most 
puzzling.  The  very  atmosphere  at  the 
Court  of  Lisbon  seemed  heavy  with  in- 
trigue and  plottings. 

To  me,  the  greatest  myster}-  of  all  was 
the  King  himself.  That  he  knew  of  the 
scandalous  rumours  that  were  occupying 
all  minds  about  him  was  unquestionable. 
Yet  he  apparently  took  no  steps  to  ascertain 
their  truth  or  refute  them.  No  one  who 
watched  him  could  doubt  that  he  was 
suffering  from  the  worst  pangs  of  jealousy; 
yet  his  manner  towards  the  Queen  re- 
mained,   as    heretofore,    chivalrous    and 


respectful  —  ay,  even  deferential.  Was 
he,  then,  as  some  said,  merely  biding  his 
time,  and  meanwhile  gradually  drawing 
the  net  closer,  in  order  to  make  the  more 
sure  of  his  prey  } 

I  was  soon  to  be  enlightened  on  the 
subject,  and  in  a  manner  I  had  least 
expected. 

The  two  most  determined  enemies  of  the 
Queen  were  the  Marquis  d^  Albuquerque, 
formerly  the  governor  of  his  Majesty,  over 
whom  he  had  gained  considerable  influ- 
ence, and  the  King's  spiritual  adviser,  a 
Churchman  of  the  extreme  type,  who  from 
the  outset  had  set  his  face  against  the  royal 
marriage.  The  former  of  these  two  had, 
I  knew,  been  the  first  to  poison  the  King's 
mind  against  the  Conde  d'Aguiar,  a  matter 
of  no  great  difficulty  ;  for,  as  I  have  stated, 
the  Conde's  vanity  was  such  as  to  render 
him,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  the  Marquis 
de  Albuquerque,  an  easy  instrument  where- 
with to  accomplish  his  own  downfall.  The 
Marquis,  who,  by  what  means  I  have  never 
learned,  had  obtained  knowledge  of  the 
conversations  that  had  passed  between  the 
King  and  me  with  reference  to  the  con- 
templated dissolution  of  his  marriage,  made 
various  attempts  to  ascertain  from  me  the 
nature  of  his  Majesty's  inquiries  ;  but  I 
was  not  inclined  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  on 
the  subject.  I  only  ventured  to  remark, 
as  he  himself  made  no  secret  of  the  designs 
that  were  actuating  him  and  his  friends, 
that  I  believed  the  King  had  no  desire  to 
divorce  his  wife,  and  would  not  thank  those 
who  made  it  their  business  to  urge  him  to 
such  a  step. 

The  Marquis  smiled  a  sardonic  smile. 

**  If  they  fail,"  he  said,  **no  doubt  you 
may  prove  to  be  right.  But  they  will  not 
fail,  my  friend." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  perhaps  a  little 
contemptuously,  for  I  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  kick  this  dark-eyed  schemer,  who  I 
knew  was  pitting  all  his  vile  arts  and  his 
vast  influence  against  a  defenceless  and,  I 
believed,  unsuspecting  woman,  whom  he 
had  sworn  to  ruin. 

He  noticed  the  gesture  and  flared  up. 

**  You  doubt  it  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  turning 
upon  me  with  a  look  of  malice.  **  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  what  importance  men 
in  your  country  attach  to  the  fidelity  of 
their  wives,  but  we  Portuguese  have  our 
own  notions  on  the  subject,  and  I  am  con- 
tent to  abide  by  them." 

*'  We  Englishmen,"  I  replied,  **  believe 
in  the  fidelity  of  our  own  and  other  people's 
wives  until  we  see  proofs  to  the  contrar}'. 
If  we  diflfer  in  this  respect  from  your 
countrymen,  Marquis,  you  will  \)ardQtv  \x\ft. 
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for  saying  that   I   consider  Dom   Pedro 
more  of  an  Englishman  than  a  Portuguese." 

**  And  what,"  the  jMarquis  answered,  **  if 
I  hold  in  my  possebsion  at  this  very 
moment  such  proofs  of  the  Queen's  faith- 
lessness to  her  husband  as  would  satisfy 
even  an  English  mind  ?  " 

"  In  that  case,"  I  replied,  **  I  think  it  is 
a  pity  that  you  do  not  produce  them  to  his 
Majesty,  who  is  the  chief  person  con- 
cerned." 

**  All  in  good  time,  my  friend,"  the 
Marquis  retorted.  **  Che  va  piano  va  sano^ 
as  the  Italians  say.  The  day  will  come. 
We  will  then  compare  notes  again." 

This  conversation  left  a  most  disagree- 
able impression  upon  me.  Never  in  my 
life  had  I  felt  more  tempted  to  interfere  in 
a  matter  which  did  not  concern  me  than  I 
felt  now.  The  Queen,  I  saw  more  clearly 
from  day  to  day,  was  either  unaccountably 
blind  to  what  was  passing  around  her,  or 
she  was  pursuing  some  deliberate  plan  of 
her  own,  which  made  her  regard  her 
enemies*  machinations  with  indifference. 
I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  be  able 
to  convey  a  warning  to  her.  But,  even 
had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  do  so,  the 
step  was  too  precarious  a  one  to  be 
seriously  thought  of,  and  I  desisted, 
fortunately  for  me  and  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

The  Marquis  de  Albuquerque  had  not 
spoken  in  a  spirit  of  mere  boastfulness 
when  he  assured  me  that  he  held  the 
Queen's  fate  in  his  hands.  The  fmal  blow, 
which  had  been  carefully  planned  and 
prepared,  fell  within  a  few  days  of  the 
conversation  I  have  alluded  to. 

The  first  I  heard  was  that  proofs  of  a 
clandestine  correspondence  between  the 
Queen  and  her  paramour  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  **  divorce  party,"  and  had 
been  brought  to  the  King's  knowledge 
through  his  confessor,  the  Padre  Antonio. 
The  palace  was  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
intense  excitement,  and  the  consternation 
among  the  Queen's  friends  was  profound. 
The  Conde  d'Aguiar,  it  appeared,  had 
received  timely  warning  of  the  impending 
catastrophe,  and  had  sought  safety  in 
flight.  What  the  Queen's  fate  would  be 
no  one  could  foretell. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  excitement 
caused  by  this  news  I  received  towards 
evening,  to  my  intense  surprise,  a  sum- 
mons to  the  palace,  where  I  was  informed 
that  the  King  wished  to  see  me.  On 
entering  the  royal  cabinet  I  found  his 
Majesty,  for  the  first  time  since  I  had 
known  him,  in  a  state  of  uncontroll- 
able agitation.     He  received  me  almost 
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brusquely,  and  plunged  at  once,  without 
further  preamble,  into  the  matter  that  was 
engaging  everyone's  attention. 

**  You  have  heard  the  news,  of  course  ? 
he  said.  **  These  devils  have  taken  care 
that  it  should  be  in  ever)'one's  mouth 
before  it  came  to  my  ears." 

He  spoke  with  concentrated  passion, 
and  I  was  so  taken  aback  at  this  extra- 
ordinary display  of  confidence  towards  me, 
a  foreigner  and  comparative  stranger,  Aat 
I  stood  silent,  not  knowing  what  to 
answer. 

The  King  noticed  my  surprise,  and 
continued  more  calmly — 

**  You  wonder  that  I  have  sent  for  you," 
he  said.  **  The  reason  is  simple.  Your 
Government,  upon  whose  friendship  and 
support  1  rest  the  very  highest  value,  has, 
as  you  have  the  best  reason  for  knowing, 
been  pleased  to  convey  to  me  in  very  plain 
terms  the  views  with  which  it  would  regard 
a  certain  contingency.  I  am  in  no  way 
prepared  to  admit  on  principle  the  right 
even  of  a  Power  to  which  I  am  under  such 
deep  and  lasting  obligations  of  friendship 
and  gratitude  as  I  am  to  your  country,  to 
dictate  to  me  in  matters  touching  my 
domestic  happiness ;  but,  since  the  con- 
tingency in  question  is  now,  unfortunately, 
on  the  point  of  arising,  I  am  determined  to 
prove  to  the  sartisfaction  of  those  con- 
cerned that  it  is  none  of  my  making,  but 
that  I  have  been  driven  to  it  by  circum- 
stances which  no  honourable  man,  be  he  a 
king  or  a  pedlar,  can  disregard.  I  trust 
that  you  understand  me.  If  your  repu- 
tation does  not  belie  you,  you  possess 
exceptional  powers  of  judgment  and  pene- 
tration. You  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  both  before  you  leave  me." 

In  my  confusion  at  this  unexpected 
communication,  which  was  anything  but 
pleasing  to  me,  I  knew  of  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  express  my  firm  conviction 
that  his  Majesty  was  the  victim  of  a  vile 
conspiracy  and  that  the  Queen  was  as 
innocent  of  the  infamy  ascribed  to  her  as 
a  new-born  babe. 

The  King's  eyes  flashed  upon  me  with  a 
look  of  momentary'  suspicion.  Then  he 
strode  impulsively  towards  a  small  escritoire 
standing  a  few  feet  from  the  middle  bow- 
window  of  the  apartment,  and  drawing 
from  it  a  small  bundle  of  papers,  selected 
one  and  handed  it  to  me. 

"  Read  this,"  he  said,  **  and  tell  me  if 
the  woman  who  secretly  treasures  docu- 
ments such  as  this,  concealing  her  pos- 
session of  them  from  her  own  husband, 
can  be  as  innocent  as  you  would  have  me 
suppose." 
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I  took  the  paper  hesitatingly  and  read 
its  contents.  They  were  in  verse — and 
verse  of  no  ordinary  kind.  That  they  were 
addressed  to  the  Queen  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  for,  apart  from  other  evidence,  they 
contained  references  to  Dom  Pedro  him- 
self and  the  role  he  played  in  the  Queen's 
life  which  denoted  an  intimate  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the  unhappy 
circumstances  attending  the  royal  match. 

Yet  there  was  a  delicacy  displayed  in 
these  allusions  which  struck  me  very 
forcibly,  and  momentarily  reawakened  the 
suspicion  I  had  once  entertained  that  the 
Queen  might  be  a  less  passive  factor  in 
the  drama  that  was  playing  than  anyone 
supposed.  There  was,  moreover,  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  handwriting  of  the  verses 
which  served  to  strengthen  this  suspicion. 

"  Sire,"  I  said,  as  I  handed  back  the 
document,  *'  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  these 
verses  were  not  penned  by  a  female  hand." 

"Precisely,"  his  Majesty  replied.  "The 
writing  is  that  of  the  Queen  herself." 

I  had  not  been  prepared  for  this,  and 
the  answer  took  me  by  surprise. 

**Then  who  is  to  prove,"  1  exclaimed 
with  eager  haste,  "that  it  was  not  also 
her  Majesty  herself  who  composed  these 
verses  ?  " 

**  Your  zeal  outruns  your  judgment.  Sir," 
the  King  said  coldly.  "  The  original, 
from  which  these  particular  verses  were 
copied,  happens  to  have  passed  into  my 
possession  before  the  copy  was  made." 

**  In  that  case.  Sire,"  I  said,  "  her 
Majesty  must  have  written  them " 

**  From  memory — quite  so,  as  certain 
omissions  and  errors  in  the  copy  clearly 
prove,"  the  King  said.  **  It  is  not  every 
poet,"  he  added  bitterly,  "  who  can  boast 
of  so  studious  and  appreciative  a  reader." 

**  Sire,"  I  remarked,  clinging  obstinately 
to  my  idea,  "  I  have  known  poets  whose 
love  of  their  own  compositions  has  enabled 
them  to  accomplish  far  more  marvellous 
feats  of  memorv  than  this." 

He  turned  upon  me  with  a  gesture  of 
impatience. 

"This  is  foolish,"  he  said  curtly.  "  The 
Queen  may  have  gained  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  Portuguese  language,  but  not  the 
mastery  that  would  have  enabled  her  to 
produce  such  verse  as  this." 

The  argument  was  unanswerable,  and  I 
felt  that  I  had  made  a  mistake.  Yet  if  it 
was  certain  that  the  Queen  had  had  no 
hand  in  the  composition  of  these  verses, 
it  was  equally  certain  to  my  mind 
that  they  could  not  have  originated  in  the 
vapid  brain  of  the  Conde  d*Aguiar.  Em- 
boldened by  the  strange   confidence  the 


King  had  bestowed  upon  me,  I  ventured 
to  intimate  this  conviction  to  his  Majesty. 

He  curled  his  lip  disdainfully. 

"  The  Conde  is  a  fool,"  he  said.  "  If  I 
believed " 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  took  a  few  paces 
across  the  chamber,  and  then  resumed. 

"  These  meddling  idiots  think  I  have 
been  blind  to  what  has  been  passing 
before  my  verj'  eyes.  I  tell  you  I  possessed 
knowledge  of  these  things  before  they 
dreamed  of  their  existence.  But  since 
they  have  drawn  the  eyes  of  the  world  to 
that  which  I  had  hoped  would  always 
remain  concealed  from  them,  by  the  God 
above  us,  whatever  the  consequences  may 
be,  they  shall  pay  for  them." 

I  had  scarcely  had  time  fully  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  these  passionately  spoken 
words,  when  the  aide-de-camp  on  duty 
entered  and  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
Marquis  de  Albuquerque  and  the  Padre 
Antonio,  the  King's  confessor.  A  moment 
later  these  two  worthies  were  ushered  into 
the  royal  presence. 

They  entered,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with 
a  well-feigned  mien  of  sad  concern ;  but, 
when  their  eyes  fell  upon  me,  I  observed 
an  expression  of  blank  astonishment  settle 
upon  their  faces.  The  King,  however, 
deigned  to  offer  no  explanation  for  my 
presence  in  the  royal  cabinet,  but,  inclining 
his  head  stiffly  in  response  to  their  profound 
obeisance,  turned  brusquely  away  from 
them  and  struck  a  silver  bell  placed  upon 
his  writing-table. 

A  chamberlain  entered,  received  a  signal 
from  the  King,  and  retired  again. 

His  Majesty  then  turned  once  more  to 
the  two  gentlemen  and  eyed  them  coldly. 

"  The  Queen  waits  to  receive  us, 
Senhorcs,"  he  said,  motioning  with  his 
hand  towards  the  door  through  which  the 
chamberlain    had    withdrawn.       "Let    us 

go- 

At  these  words,  the  two  men's  coun- 
tenances fell  perceptibly.  It  was  evident 
they  had  expected  to  meet  with  a  difierent 
reception. 

"  But  surely,  Sire,"  the  ^Marquis  stam- 
mered, "it  would  be  advisable  for  vour 
Majesty  first  to  confer " 

"  I  know  of  nothing  that  I  desire  to  hear 
from  you.  Sir,  unless  it  be  in  the  Queen's 
presence,"  the  King  interrupted  him 
haughtily.  "  I  do  not  love  these  secret 
conferences,  Senhor  Marquis.  What  the 
King  does  shall  be  done  oj)enly.  But  for 
you  and  your  machinations,  this  matter  had 
rested  between  the  Queen  and  myself.  You 
have  forced  my  hand.  But  I  would  have 
you  know — ay,  both  of  you  " — he  addad^ 
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eyeing  the  Padre  wrathfully,  "that  there 
is  but  one  person  on  this  earth  who  can 
incriminate  the  Queen  of  Portugal — it  is 
her  Majesty  herself.  Nay,  no  further 
words.    You  have  heard  me — let  us  go  ! " 

He  advanced  quickly  to  the  door,  and 
bidding  me  by  a  sign  follow  with  the  two 
others,  passed  through  into  the  corridor 
leading  to  the  Queen's  private  apartments. 

I  hardly  know  what  feeling  was  upper- 
most in  me — surprise  or  dismay.  I  detest 
scenes  of  all  kinds,  but  the  idea  of  having 
to  become  an  unwilling  spectator  of  a 
domestic  scene  like  the  one  I  now  saw  in 
prospect  was  unpalatable  to  me  in  the 
extreme.  Yet  I  had  no  option,  and  I 
followed  the  King  in  silence. 

I  noticed  that  the  Marquis  and  his 
companion  exchanged  uneasy  glances  as 
we  traversed  the  quiet  corridor  behind  the 
King.  But  they  had  evidently  been  awed 
by  their  sovereign's  tone  and  manner,  and 
made  no  further  attempt  to  alter  the 
course  of  events,  which  was  apparently 
not  quite  in  accordance  with  their  plans. 

Arrived  at  her  iMajesty's  apartments,  we 
were  conducted  by  a  gentleman-in-waiting, 
who  was  in  readiness  to  receive  us,  through 
an  antechamber  into  the  small  cabinet, 
which  was  usually  occupied  by  the  Queen, 
and  in  which  I  had  on  more  than  one 
occasion  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
audience  of  her  Majesty. 

The  Queen  was  alone,  standing  in  the 
embrasure  of  the  window,  pale  and 
expectant.  A  glance  at  her  face,  as  I 
entered,  the  last  of  the  four,  told  me  that 
she  either  knew  or  guessed  the  object  of 
this  strange  visit.  But  its  expression  was 
one  of  resolute  determination  rather  than 
of  fear  or  apprehension,  and  once  more 
the  idea  crossed  mv  mind  that  the  soul  of 
all  this  intrigue,  which  was  now  coming  to 
a  head,  was  no  one  else  but  Queen 
Stephanie  herself. 

I  was  soon  to  learn  my  grievous  error. 

In  a  quiet,  measured  voice,  Dom  Pedro, 
after  formally  presenting  us  to  the  Queen, 
addressed  her  Majesty  as  follows — 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  **  it  has  transpired 
that  there  is  a  certain  personage  at  my 
Court  who  for  some  considerable  time 
past  has  had  the  audacity  to  pay  his 
passionate  addresses  to  your  Majesty. 
Animated,  no  doubt,  by  a  touching, 
though  mistaken,  sense  of  compassion, 
your  Majesty  has  hitherto  seen  fit  to 
shield  this  daring  offender  against  the 
Queen's  honour  and  fair  fame.  The  time 
has  now  come,  however,  when,  to  avoid 
consequences  perhaps  even  more  dis- 
tressing to  your  Majesty  than  the  condign 


punishment  of  this  arch -traitor  to  his 
sovereign,  such  reticence  must  cease.  It 
is  for  the  purpose,  then,  of  learning  from 
your  own  lips.  Madam,  the  name  of  this 
personage  that  your  Majesty  now  sees  us 
here ! " 

There  was  a  moment  during  the  progress 
of  the  King  s  speech,  which  sounded  to 
me  strangely  studied  and  deliberate,  when 
I  thought  her  Majesty's  self-possession 
was  about  to  forsake  her.  But  the  sarcastic 
tone  of  the  last  words  seemed  to  act  like  a 
tonic  upon  her,  and  she  flashed  upon  the 
speaker  one  of  those  angry,  resentful  looks 
with  which,  in  her  irritable  moods,  I  had 
of  late  so  frequently  seen  her  regard  him. 

To  me,  the  only  really  impartial  spectator 
of  this  singular  scene,  it  became  evident 
that  the  relations  between  these  two  royal 
partners  were  approaching  their  supreme 
crisis,  and  that  for  good  or  for  evil  the 
struggle  in  which  they  had  so  long  been 
contending  would  be  finally  decided. 

It  was  fully  thirty  seconds  before  the 
Queen  replied.  When  she  spoke  at  last  it 
was  in  a  clear,  determined  voice,  without 
a  vestige  of  hesitation  or  embarrassment. 

**  Your  considerateness.  Sire,  amazes 
me,"  she  said.  **  But  since  I  am  credited 
with  so  much  compassion  and  kind- 
heartedness,  I  prefer  to  maintain  my  repu- 
tation ;  which,"  she  added,  in  a  tone  of 
cutting  irony,  **is  the  more  easy  of 
accomplishment  that  I  am  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  knowledge  your  Majesty  is 
desirous  of  acquiring." 

A  momentary  gleam  of  anger  lighted 
up  the  King's  eye. 

"  Then  we  are  to  understand.  Madam," 
he  exclaimed,  "that  your  Majesty  had 
other  motives  than  those  I  have  suggested 
for  concealing  the  fact  of  this  correspond- 
ence from  him  whose  right  it  was  to  hear 
of  it  ?  " 

**  I   had   no    reason   to   suppose,"   the 

Queen  replied  coldly,  **  that  the  fact  of 

,this  correspondence,  as  you  are  pleased  to 

call  it,  would  awaken  any  interest  in  your 

Majesty." 

**  Not  even  so  much  interest,"  the  King 
said,  advancing  a  step  nearer  to  her  and 
lowering  his  voice  ominously,  **  as  in- 
duced your  Majesty  to  copy  some  of  these 
passionate  eff*usions  from  an  unknown 
quarter  with  your  own  hand,  and  treasure 
them  as  one  treasures  a  possession  too 
sacred  to  be  gazed  upon  by  other  eyes  ?  " 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  from  his  breast- 
pocket the  verses  he  had  shown  to  me  in 
his  cabinet,  and  held  them  up  before  the 
Queen's  eyes. 

I  saw  her  wince  and  turn  pale  as  she 
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more  strangely  still  were  the  unmistakable  with  which  Queen    Stephanie   swept  the 

signs  of  surprise  which  the  sight  of  this  countenances     of    her     two     implacable 
document  in  the  Queen's  own  handwriting  "     '  ■     ■    '--'---'     -** '   -'--   -- 


elicited  from  the  two  men  to  whom  I  had 
supposed  its   possession   on   the    part   of 
Dom     Pedro    was    due.      Obvious!) 
existence  came  as 
to  them,   and,  havi 


isJy 

mplete  revelation 
■  no  place  in  their 


enemies.  So  intent,  indeed,  did  she  ap- 
pear upon  conveying  to  these  two  worthies 
an  intimation  of  her  profound  contempt 
that  I  believe  she  was  at  the  time  all 
but  unconscious  of  my  own  presence. 
"  Unfortunately,    Madam,"    the    King 
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nefarious  and  cruel  scheme,  it  puzzled 
them  for  the  moment  considerably. 

"Am  I  expected.  Sire,"  the  Queen  now 
said,  "to  answer  such  a  question  as  this 
before  these  strangers,  whose  right  to 
interrogate  me  on  this  or  any  other  sub- 
ject, whatever  your  Majesty's  views  may 
be,  I  utterly  repudiate  ? " 

It  consoled  me  to  some  extent  for  my 
undignified  position  to  observe  that  I  was 


replied,  "  I  am  no  longer  free  to  chooso 
the  mode  of  eliciting  the  information 
I  am  determined  to  acquire.  There 
are  those  whose  zealous  care  for  your 
Majesty's  welfare  and  peace  of  mind  has 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Queen  of 
Portugal  to  establish  her  innocence  and 
fidelity,  not  only  to  the  satisfaction  of 
her  husband,  but  to  that  of  the  world 
at  large." 
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For  the  first  time  during  this  interview 
a  frightened  look  now  crept  into  the 
Queen's  face,  and  she  clutched  nervously 
at  the  chair  by  which  she  was  standing,  as 
if  to  steady  herself. 

**  My  innocence  !  "  she  murmured,  as 
if  she  scarce  grasped  the  full  scope  of  the 
word's  meaning. 

**  In  short,  Madam,"  the  King  continued 
inexorably,  his  wrath  apparently  rising  in 
proportion  as  the  Queen's  calmness  deserted 
her,  **you  will  scarcely  venture  to  question 
a  husband's  right  to  know  the  name  of  the 
man  who  dares  to  address  words  of  passion- 
ate love  to  his  wife." 

**  A  husband's  right !  "  the  Queen  ex- 
claimed, passing  suddenly'from  her  attitude 
of  temporary  confusion  to  one  of  superb 
dignity.  **  To  whom  do  you  refer,  Sire  ? 
The  word  sounds  strange  from  your  lips. 
A  husband's  right,  indeed  !  By  what 
right,  pray,  does  your  Majesty  claim  the 
title  .''  By  that  obtained  by  the  cruellest 
deception  ever  practised  upon  a  credulous 
and  inexperienced  woman's  heart.  Ah, 
you  may  start  up  in  anger,  Sire ! "  she 
continued,  waxing,  woman-like,  bold  and 
voluble  as  the  sense  of  her  wrongs  over- 
came her,  and  she  felt  her  words  strike 
home.  "  Your  wrath  has  no  terror  for  me, 
and  since  you  yourself  have  elected  to 
expose  your  wife's  fame  to  the  insults  of 
these  unscrupulous  schemers,  I  care  little 
in  what  other  respects  your  Majesty's 
dignity  may  chance  to  suffer.  You  have 
questioned  me,  and  I  have  answered.  I 
do  not  know  the  name  of  him  to  whom  I 
owe  that  which  your  Majesty  has  seen  fit 
to  deny  me — the  possession  of  a  true  heart 
capable  of  understanding  a  woman's  soul 
and  measurini^  ils  wants  and  its  desires. 
But  if  I  did  know  his  name,  by  the  heaven 
above  us,  no  power  wielded  by  your 
Majesty  would  succeed  in  dragging  it 
from  my  lij)s  !  " 

There  was  a  recklessness  about  this 
confession  which  staggered  me.  I  heard 
the  King  catch  his  breath  spasmodically, 
and  saw  him  step  forward  with  an  involun- 
tary impulse,  then  check  himself  and  |)ass 
his  hand  over  his  brow  as  if  to  dispel  the 
impression  he  had  received.  When  he 
looked  up  again,  his  face  had  resumed  its 
former  cold,  steady  expression,  and  only 
the  gleam  of  angry  jealousy  in  his  eyes 
betokened  something  of  the  emotion  that 
was  passing  within  his  breast. 

**  Because  you  love  him.  Madam  ?  "  he 
said,  fixing  her  steadily. 

*'  1  leave  your  Majesty  to  draw  your  own 
inferences,"  the  Queen  replied,  with  a 
disdainful  shrug  of  the  shoulder.     **  Your 


Majesty's  experience   in   these  matters  is 
superior  to  mine." 

Again  the  audacity  of  the  words  amazed 
me.  I  have  known  women  in  my  time 
who  have  braved  the  consequences  of 
their  follv  or  infatuation  with  a  fearlessness 
equal  to  that  now  displayed  by  her  Majesty 
of  Portugal,  but  it  was  when  their  guilt 
had  been  established  beyond  a  doubt. 
Here  it  seemed  to  be  the  purpose  of  the 
woman  accused  herself  to  sharpen  the 
dagger  which  she  must  have  known 
the  discovery  of  her  guiltiness  would  drive 
home  to  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  her 
honour  was  as  his  own.  Or,  once  again, 
were  there  other,  deeper  motives  under- 
lying her  strange  conduct  ? 

The  King  paused  a  long  while  before  he 
replied. 

*'  There  is  one  thing  my  experience  has 
taught  me.  Madam,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a 
tone  of  constrained  emotion:  **  it  is  that  no 
woman  wastes  her  love  upon  a  mere 
phantom." 

"  Your  Majesty  speaks  as  a  man,"  the 
Queen  rejoined  promptly,  "  and  with  all  a 
man's  ignorance  of  that  which  is  the 
essence  of  a  woman's  being.  How, 
indeed,"  she  went  on  scornfully,  **can  you 
understand  the  subtle  sympathy  that  speaks 
in  the  voice  of  pure,  unselfish  love,  or 
measure  its  effect  upon  the  heart  of  the 
woman  to  whom  it  is  given — you,  who 
have  never  learned  to  bestow  it,  who, 
when  it  was  within  your  own  grasp,  freely 
offered,  spurned  it  from  you  with  contempt, 
as  a  gift  not  worth  the  taking  ?  I  am  a 
woman.  Sire.  You  should  have  thought 
of  that  when  you  made  me  your  Queen. 
But,  woman  as  I  am,  Dom  Pedro,  if  no 
worse  sin  burdens  your  conscience  than 
the  one  for  which  it  pleases  you  now  to 
call  me  to  account,  1  will  gladly  answer 
with  my  own  soul  for  your  Alajesty's 
salvation." 

There  was  a  ring  of  conscious  innocence 
in  the  tone  of  these  words  which,  I  think, 
affected  the  King,  for  I  saw  his  counten- 
ance soften  as  they  fell.  Nor  was  I  the 
only  one  who  observed  this  fact.  Both 
the  Marquis  and  his  comj)anion  noted  it 
with  inquietude.  Notwithstanding  his 
jealous  suspicions,  which  were  certainly 
not  without  good  cause,  the  Queen's  influ- 
ence upon  her  husband  had  never  abated 
one  jot,  and  these  men  may  possibly  have 
feared  that  even  now,  at  this  most  critical 
moment,  its  power  might  still  assert  itself 
to  defeat  the  end  they  had  so  long  schemed 
to  accomplish. 

**  Sire,"  said  the  Padre,  now  interposing 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  soft,  insinuating 
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voice,  "  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  assure 
her  Majesty  that  the  miscreant  who  has  so 
ruthlessly  dared  to  tamper  with  her 
Majesty's  fair  fame,  and  imperil  her 
peace  of  mind,  is  already  beyond  the 
protection  which  she  would  magnani- 
mously extend  to  him  by  her  silence  and 
secrecy  ?  When  her  Majesty  learns  how 
little  worthy  he  is  of  the  consideration  she 
has  been  pleased  to  show  him,  her  reluct- 
ance to  add  her  own  testimony  of  his  guilt  to 
that  which  has  already  accumulated  against 
him  may  be  more  readily  overcome." 

The  Queen  regarded  the  priest  with  a 
look  of  dumb,  shrinking  terror.  Then 
her  eyes  turned  slowly  to  the  King,  as  if 
to  seek  his  support  and  succour. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  this  man 
speaks  the  truth.  Sire,"  she  said,  in  a  low, 
almost  faltering  voice.  **  But  if  he  does, 
I  beg  of  your  Majesty  to  spare  me  the  pain 
of  hearing  that  which  he  desires  to  inflict 
upon  me.  My  God ! "  she  burst  out 
passionately,  **  against  whom  have  I  sinned 
that  I  should  be  thus  tortured  ?  Is  a 
woman  to  whom  the  love  that  was  hers  by 
right  divine  has  been  cruelly  denied  to  be 
robbed  even  of  the  dream  of  love  that  has 
taken  its  place  ?  It  has  been  my  only 
solace,  my  only  bliss,  in  all  these  weary, 
dreary  months.  Why  should  I  deny  it  ? 
You  may  desecrate  that  happiness.  Sire," 
she  continued,  lapsing  once  more  with 
characteristic  abruptness  into  the  defiant, 
taunting  tone  she  so  often  adopted  towards 
the  King,  **  you  may  desecrate  that  happi- 
ness by  giving  it  a  form  and  substance  my 
soul  has  never  dreamed  of.  It  will  but 
crown  your  cruel  work.  Is  it  not  the  boast 
of  the  feeble  that  they  can  destroy  what 
they  cannot  create  ?  " 

**  Stephanie,"  the  King  exclaimed,  seiz- 
ing her  wrist  in  an  access  of  anger,  **  you 
try  me  too  far.  Because  I  have  borne 
your  taunts  and  stings  all  these  months  in 
patience,  do  not  think  the  power  to  resent 
the  deepest  insult  woman  can  inflict  upon 
man  has  forsaken  me.  Your  Majesty,"  he 
went  on,  forcing  himself  to  resume  his 
cold,  calm  manner,  **  may  perhaps  indulge 
in  dreams  of  a  love  that  has  no  form  or 
substance ;  but  he  to  whom  the  world 
points  as  the  Queen  of  Portugal's  lover, 
nay,  whose  own  open  boast  it  has  been 
that  he  is  the  creator  of  that  shadowy 
happiness  to  which  your  Majesty  clings 
with  so  much  tenacity,  is  a  being  of  form 
and  flesh,  and  his  name.  Madam " 

I'he  Queen  raised  her  hand  as  if  to 
ward  off*  what  was  coming. 

"  His  name,"  the  King  concluded,  fix- 
ing his  gaze  searchingly  upon   her,   **as 
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these  gentlemen  will  tell  you,  is  Francisco 
Conde  d'Aguiar." 

The  look  of  horror  which  settled  upon 
the  Queen's  face  as  the  name  of  the  Conde 
fell  from  Dom  Pedro's  lips  was  so  intense 
that  I  think  it  must  have  convinced  even 
the  Padre  and  his  fellow-schemer  of  the 
utter  falsity  of  their  deductions,  supposing 
them  ever  really  to  have  possessed  any. 
Whoever  the  Queen  may  have  suspected 
of  being  her  passive  lover — and  I  was 
convinced  at  this  moment  that  his  true 
identity  had  never  been  revealed  to  her — 
it  was  certainly  not  the  Conde  d'Aguiar.  I 
remembered  the  King's  scornful  reference 
to  the  Conde  when  I  somewhat  rashly 
mentioned  his  name  during  my  interview 
with  his  Majesty,  and  I  cast  a  furtive 
glance  at  his  face  to  see  what  expression 
it  bore.  But  it  still  wore  that  obstinate 
look  of  jealous  distrust  which,  even  during 
his  outwardly  calm  and  impassive  de- 
meanour, had  never  left  it. 

"  Well,  Madam  ?  "  he  said  at  last 
ironically.  **  You  are  silent.  Is  it  from 
astonishment  that  the  Conde  d'Aguiar 
should  have  dared  to  claim  a  merit  which 
you  have  so  long  fondly  ascribed  to 
another  ?  " 

For  a  moment  the  Queen  gazed  at  him 
with  an  expression  that  seemed  to  denote 
a  pending  outburst  of  wrath.  But  the 
outburst  did  not  come.  Of  a  sudden  all 
her  courage  appeared  to  forsake  her,  and 
her  self-possession  suffered  a  total  col- 
lapse. She  threw  herself  into  the  chair 
that  stood  beside  her,  and,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  burst  into  a  violent 
fit  of  sobbing. 

*'  Oh  !  this  is  cruel,  cruel !  "  she  mur- 
mured.    "And  from  you,  of  all  men." 

There  was  something  so  intensely 
pathetic  in  the  tone  of  the  words,  and  in 
the  action  that  accompanied  them,  that 
they  might  well  have  moved  a  heart  of 
stone.  But  if  they  produced  a  feeling 
of  compassionate  emotion  in  my  breast, 
their  effect  in  another  quarter  was  of  a 
kind  so  startling  that  for  a  moment  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  own  senses. 

Never  in  my  life  have  1  witnessed 
change  more  absolute  and  lightning-like 
in  its  rapidity  than  that  which  these  simple 
words  wrought  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  man  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
Amazement,  incredulity,  pity,  triumph — all 
these  emotions  seemed  to  sweep  across  it 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  For  some 
seconds  he  stood  gazing  at  the  Queen, 
dumb  and  irresolute.  Then,  with  a  swift, 
almost  fierce  movement,  his  Majesty  turned 
to  us. 
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**  Leave  us,  Senhores !  "  he  exclaimed. 
**  Leave  us,  I  say !  "  he  repeated  sternly, 
seeing  that  the  Padre,  instead  of  obeying, 
showed  a  desire  to  speak  once  more. 

The  order  was  too  imperative  to  be 
disregarded,  even  by  a  father  confessor. 
The  Padre  bowed  deferentially,  and  with- 
drew slowly  and  reluctantly  with  the 
Marquis  to  the  antechamber. 

I  followed  like  one  in  a  dream.  The 
whole  occurrence  had  taken  place  so 
quickly  and  had  come  so  unexpectedly 
that  I  felt  fairly  dazed,  and  it  must  have 
been  some  minutes  before  J  had  sufficiently 
collected  myself  to  realise  its  true  import. 
When  I  did  so  it  was  with  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  such  as  I  scarcely  ever  remem- 
bered having  experienced  before,  and 
which  I  had  some  difficulty  in  conceal- 
ing from  the  many  curious  eyes  which  I 
now  saw  fixed  upon  me  and  my  two  com- 
panions. For  the  Queen's  antechamber, 
which  had  been  empty  save  for  one  or 
two  members  of  her  Majesty's  suite  who 
were  on  duty  there  when  we  passed 
through  it  half  an  hour  before,  had  mean- 
while become  thronged  with  an  anxious 
crowd,  who  had  doubtless  been  attracted 
thither  by  the  report  of  the  King's  unex- 
pected visit  and  its  object,  and  who  stood 
about  in  various  groups  discussing  the 
situation  in  subdued  whispers. 

Our  sudden  exit  from  the  Queen's 
cabinet  had  evidently  caused  considerable 
surprise ;  but  1  could  see  from  the  air 
of  respectful  solicitude  with  which  the 
IMarquis  and  the  Padre  were  regarded  by 
everyone  present  that  they  were  still 
looked  upon  as  masters  of  the  situation. 
1  glanced  across  at  the  two  men,  who  had 
withdrawn  to  a  window  recess,  where  they 
were  conversing  together  with  much 
animation.  Their  looks  indicated  that, 
although  the  strange  incident  we  had  just 
witnessed  had  startled  them,  their  belief 
in  their  ultimate  triumph  was  still 
unshaken. 

However,  as  minute  after  minute  passed 
without  any  reassuring  sign  coming  from 
the  royal  cabinet,  their  manner  changed 
somewhat,  and  I  gathered  from  the  occa- 
sional restless  glances  which  they  cast 
in  the  direction  of  the  door  through  which 
we  had  just  issued,  that  doubts  as  to  the 
outcome  of  it  all  were  beginning  to  dawn 
on  them.  And,  indeed,  had  they  not  been 
so  utterly  blinded  by  their  political  passion, 
the  true  state  of  affairs  must  have  revealed 
itself  to  them  as  it  had  revealed  itself  to 
me — in  a  manner  so  simple  that  I  groaned 
inwardly  as  I  now  thought  of  the  blunder- 
ing incompetence  I  had  displayed. 


My  own  position,  as  may  be  conceived, 
was  growing  well  -  nigh  intolerable. 
Indeed,  had  I  consulted  my  own  desires, 
I  would  have  seized  the  opportunity  that 
now  offered  to  escape  from  it.  But  I 
feared  to  offend  the  King  if  I  left  the 
Palace  without  his  permission.  So  I 
etayed. 

Presently,  the  Marquis  de  Albuquerque, 
who  had  been  watchmg  me  for  some  time 
restlessly  from  the  distance,  left  the  Padre 
and  approached  me  with  an  assumed  air  of 
jauntiness.  Placing  his  arm  familiarly  in 
mine,  he  drew  me  aside,  and  inquired,  in 
an  undertone  which  attempted  to  be 
<iuizzical,  whether,  after  all  I  had  seen 
and  heard,  I  still  adhered  to  my  belief  in 
the  immaculate  virtue  of  Queen  Stephanie. 

**  Sir,"  I  said,  bowing  with  mock  defer- 
ence, **your  achievement  has  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations.  The 
King,  indeed,  owes  you  an  eternal  debt  of 
gratitude." 

He  noticed  my  ironical  tone,  but  mis- 
interpreted its  meaning. 

**  Bah  !  "  he  answered.  **  The  woman 
has  played  her  cards  well.  The  King  is 
weak,  but  it  will  not  last.  When  we  con- 
front her  again '* 

**  I  do  not  believe,  Senhor  Marquis  de 
Albuquerque,"  I  said,  interrupting  him, 
*'thatjou  or  jour  friends  will  ever  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  the  Queen's  face  again." 

He  looked  at  me  w;th  a  frown. 

**Not,  at  least,"  I  added,  **  if  her 
Majesty's  lover  is  the  man  I  take  him 
to  be." 

I  felt  a  nervous  grip  on  my  arm  as  I 
uttered  these  words.  It  was  the  Padre 
Antonio,  who  had  come  up  behind  us  and 
overheard  what  I  said.  There  was  a  world 
of  question  in  his  eyes,  but  before  he  could 
speak  the  Marquis  exclaimed  with  a  sneer, 
**  We  have  convinced  you  at  last,  then, 
that  the  Queen  has  a  lover." 

*' Absolutely,"  I  rejoined  ;  **and  I  think 
he  is  one,  Senhor  ^larquis,  whom  you  and 
your  friends  would  have  done  well  to 
beware  of." 

**  Do  I  understand.  Sir,"  the  Padre  said 
in  his  dulcet  tones,  glancing  cautiously 
around  to  assure  himself  that  there  were 
no  listeners  near,  **  that  you  possess  means 
of  identifying  the  person  who  harbours 
this  treasonable  passion  for  the  Queen's 
Majesty  ?  " 

**  I  possess  no  other  means  than  those 
which  were  but  a  few  minutes  ago  at  your 
Reverence's  disposal,"  I  answered.  **  Only 
possibly  my  unprejudiced  mind  was  better 
able  to  make  use  of  them." 

"Then    who,    in    the    devil's    name," 
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-exclaimed  the  Marquis,  with  some  per- 
plexity, **  do  you  suppose  is  the  Queen  of 
PortugaFs  lover  ?  " 

The  insolent  brutality  of  the  question 
disgusted  me,  and,  shrugging  my  shoulder, 
I  would  have  turned  away.  But  before  I 
could  do  so  the  priest's  grip  was  again  upon 
my  arm,  and  I  saw  his  little  beady  black 
•eyes  fixed  searchingly  upon  my  face,  as  if 
he  would  read  into  my  very  soul.  Suddenly 
a  hot  flush  of  excitement  mounted  to  his 
sallow  cheeks,  he  released  his  hold  of  my 
arm,  and  stepped  back  a  pace,  like  one 
who  has  seen  a  strange  apparition. 

**  Sancta  Maria  ! "  he  murmured,  still 
staring  at  me,  as  if  there  were  something 
in  my  face  that  fascinated  him.  **  Sancta 
Maria  !  could  it  be  possible  ?  The  King 
himself " 

He  did  not  conclude  the  sentence.  But 
it  was  not  difficult  to  guess  that  he,  too, 
had  now  grasped  the  situation  as  I  had 
grasped  it  before  him. 

The  Marquis  stood  with  a  bewildered 
look,  glancing  first  at  me  and  then  at  the 
Padre.  As  the  meaning  of  the  latter's 
words  broke  in  upon  him,  however,  he 
burst  into  a  muffled  laugh  of  derision. 

•**  What !  "  he  exclaimed.  **  You  believe 
that  it  is  the  King  himself  who  has  been 
writing  this  passionate  love-poetry  to  his 
wife  ?  " 

**  I  believe,  Senhor  Marquis,"  I  replied, 
"**  that  the  Queen  of  Portugal's  lover  is  the 
only  man  who  has  the  right  to  the  title  ; 
in  other  words,  her  husband." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Then  I 
saw  a  look  of  intense  dismay  steal  over  the 
countenance  of  the  Marquis,  and  he  raised 
his  hand  to  his  head  in  a  helpless,  aimless 
kind  of  way,  as  if  he  were  not  quite  sure 
it  was  still  there.  The  Padre,  however,  to 
my  surprise,  showed  quite  a  different 
appreciation  of  my  words.  Almost  for- 
getting his  priestly  dignity  in  his  great  agi- 
tation, he  turned  suddenly  with  a  gesture 
of  malicious  triumph  to  his  companion. 

**Ifthis  should  prove  true,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  and,  by  Heaven,  I  think  this  man  is  no 
fool,  the  day  may  yet  be  ours,  my  friend." 

The  Marquis  looked  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment. For  my  part,  I  could  not  help 
smiling  to  myself  at  this  conclusion, 
instancing,  as  I  thought  it  did,  the  blind 
tenacity  with  which  this  vindictive  spirit 
clung  to  its  cruel  purpose. 

"  I  doubt  it,"  I  said  drily. 

"You  forget.  Sir,"  the  Padre  said, 
turning  again  to  me  and  resuming  his 
usual  suave,  priestly  tone,  as  if  he  were 
already  pouring  his  sophistical  arguments 
into  the  ears  of  his  royal  penitent,  **that 


but  for  the  Queen's  culpable  secrecy 
regarding  the  receipt  of  these  verses,  his 
Majesty's  suspicions  would  never  have 
been  aroused.  The  fact,  supposing  it  to 
be  the  fact,  that  it  was  his  Majesty  him- 
self who  addressed  them  to  her  will,  I  fear, 
rather  aggravate  than  lessen  the  Queen's 
guilt  in  Dom  Pedro's  eyes,  inasmuch  as 
she  unfortunately  attributed  them  to  a  very 
different  source." 

I  confess  I  was  for  an  instant  somewhat 
disconcerted  by  this  astute  reasoning,  for 
there  was  apparently  some  truth  in  it,  and 
I  realised  the  possibility  of  its  being  made 
use  of  as  a  weapon  against  the  Queen. 
But,  curiously  enough,  the  Padre's  words 
suggested  to  me  the  solution  of  the  only 
thing  which  up  to  that  moment  had  still 
been  a  riddle  to  me — namely,  the  Queen's 
strange  conduct  vis-a-vis  of  her  unknown 
lover,  and  it  was  with  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  inspiration  that  I  replied — 

**  Pardon  me.  That  the  Queen  at- 
tributed these  verses  to  any  other  source 
than  their  true  one  is  your  assumption, 
not  mine.  But  the  subject  is  scarcely  one 
which  it  beseems  us  to  argue  in  this 
place,"  I  added,  with  a  significant  look  at 
the  groups  of  those  present,  who,  during 
our  somewhat  heated  conversation,  had 
gradually  drawn  nearer  to  us.  "  Moreover, 
I  think  the  question  is  likely  to  be  deter- 
mined more  satisfactorily  elsewhere,  and 
without  your  aid." 

I  had  not  finished  speaking  when  a  side- 
door  to  the  left  of  the  Queen's  apartment 
opened,  and  the  chamberlain  on  duty, 
who  had  announced  the  King's  visit  to 
her  Majesty,  stepped  hurriedly  into  the 
anteroom.  There  was  such  a  curiously 
mingled  expression  of  astonishment  and 
concern  upon  his  face  as  he  made  his 
way  through  the  throng  of  courtiers  to  the 
spot  where  we  were  standing  that  I 
imagined  for  an  instant  he  might  be  the 
bearer  of  some  evil  tidings.  But  he  halted 
abruptly  when  he  reached  us,  and  raising 
his  voice  so  that  all  could  hear,  said — 

**  1  have  the  King's  commands,  Sen- 
hores,  to  inform  you  that  his  ]\Iajesty  no 
longer  requires  your  services." 

I  bowed  with  a  sense  half  of  relief,  half 
of  shame,  for  I  felt  that  this  curt  message  of 
dismissal  was  addressed  to  me  as  well  as  to 
my  two  companions.  Not  so,  however,  the 
Marquis  and  the  Padre.  They  received 
the  royal  command  in  dogged  silence,  but 
showed  no  sign  of  yielding  their  ground. 

A  buzz  of  excitement  had  passed  through 
the  room  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cham- 
berlain's speech.  Then  the  Padre's  voice 
responded  quietly — 

^  1. 
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'*  The  King's  commands,  Sir,  are  some- 
what rudely  conveyed.  If  we  are  to 
understand  that  his  Majesty  refuses  to  give 
further  ear  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
counsel  him,  we  must,  of  course,  content 
ourselves  to  await  such  opportunity  as  may 
be  afforded  us  of  gaining  speech  with  his 
Majesty.  Having  accompanied  him  hither, 
we  are  bound  by  sheer  respect  to  bide 
until  his  Majesty  pleases  to  return  to  his 
own  apartments." 

I  saw  through  the  plan,. which  was  to 
waylay  the  King  when  he  left  the  Queen, 
and  seek  to  undo  whatever  good  might 
have  resulted  from  the  private  interview 
between  them.  The  Padre  had  great 
notions  of  his  influence  upon  his  royal 
master,  and  from  what  I  knew  of  it  I  had 
some  reason  to  fear  its  effect  just  now. 
But  my  apprehensions  were  to  prove 
groundless. 

While  the  Padre  was  speaking  there  was 
still  a  trace  of  surprise,  almost  of  con- 
sternation, noticeable  in  the  countenance 
of  the  chamberlain,  whom  I  knew  as  a 
loyal  sen-ant  and  profound  admirer  of 
Queen  Stephanie.  But  it  was  now  swept 
away  by  the  ironical  smile  which  the  Padre's 
last  words  called  forth  from  him. 

**  Your  Reverence  will  please  yourself," 
he  said  simply.  '*  But  I  fear  you  may  have 
somewhat  long  to  wait.'' 

"  Explain  yourself.  Sir !  "  the  Padre 
rejoined  haughtily. 

"  1  mean,"  the  chamberlain  replied, 
**that  the  King  is  not  likely  to  afford  your 
Reverence  the  opportunity  you  desire.  His 
Majesty  sups  io- night  alone  ivith  the  Queen ^ 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  in  the  midst 
of  those  who  heard  this  announcement  it 
could  scarcely  have  caused  a  greater  sensa- 
tion ;  for  ever}one  knew  that  Dom  Pedro 
had  never  supped  alone  with  his  Queen 
since  the  day  of  their  marriage.  What  it 
signified  was  unmistakable,  and  indeed, 
the  look  of  utter  despair  and  rage  which 
this,  under  normal  circumstances,  not  very 
extraordinary  piece  of  intelligence  called 
forth  in  the  faces  of  my  two  companions 
proved  that  they  understood  its  full  import. 
The  strangest  effect  of  all,  however,  was 
the  instant  change  that  took  place  in  the 
demeanour  of  the  onlookers  towards  the 
men  whom  but  a  moment  ago  they  had 
treated  with  so  much  profound  diffidence 
and  respect.  One  and  all  now  fell  back, 
leaving  as  great  a  space  as  the  circum- 
stances allowed  between  themselves  and 
the  crestfallen  couple. 

As  for  myself,  I  believe  I  am  not  of  a 
vindictive  temperament,  but  I  admit 
willingly  that   I  have   rarely  experienced 


a  sweeter  sensation  than  that  afforded  me 
by  the  spectacle  of  misery  which  they 
presented. 

While  the  crowd  of  courtiers  eagerly 
surrounded  the  chamberlain,  and  plied 
him  from  all  sides  with  anxious  questions 
as  to  what  had  taken  place  between  Dom 
Pedro  and  Queen  Stephanie  to  bring  about 
their  reconciliation  just  at  the  moment 
when  a  complete  rupture  had  seemed 
a  certainty  —  to  all  of  which  inquiries 
the  official  replied  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders — I  quietly  made  my  way  to  the 
door,  hoping  to  get  away  unobser\'ed. 
But  I  had  not  reached  the  threshold  when 
I  felt  a  hand  laid  on  my  arm,  and  turning 
looked  into  the  face  of  the  Padre  Antonio. 
There  was  a  strange  expression  of  sus- 
picion in  it,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
mine  with  a  gaze  of  such  vindictiveness 
that  I  involuntarily  retreated  a  step  ;  but 
he  did  not  relax  his  hold. 

'*  You  knew  of  this,"  he  said  in  a  tone 
of  concentrated  passion,  **  and  have 
helped  to  fool  and  foil  us.  But  beware  \ 
We  still  have  weapons  against  such  as  you." 

His  manner  was  so  menacing  that  it 
roused  my  anger,  and  I  shook  him  off 
somewhat  roughly. 

**  Your  threats  do  not  frighten  me,"  I 
said.  **  But  vou  are  mistaken.  When  I 
came  here  I  was  as  ignorant  of  the  real 
truth  as  1  believe  their  Majesties  themselves 
were.  It  is  to  you  and  your  fellow-villain 
that  each  now  owes  the  knowledge  which 
was  lacking  to  reconcile  and  unite  them, 
and  without  which.  Heaven  knows  what 
fate  would  have  been  theirs." 

I  think  he  saw  the  force  of  my  words, 
for  he  made  a  gesture  of  impotent  rage. 

"  If  you  had  no  part  in  this  farce,  then," 
he  said,  "  what  purpose  was  your  presence 
here  intended  to  serve  ?  " 

*'  That  is  a  question  which  would  be 
better  addressed  to  the  King  himself,"  I 
replied.  '*  I  presume,  however,  that  his 
Majesty  desired  to  have  at  least  one 
witness  of  this  interview  upon  whom  he 
could  rely  to  give  the  true  version  of  its 
result  to  the  world,  whatever  that  result 
might  prove  to  be.  Your  Reverence,"  I 
added,  "may  rest  assured  that  he  will  have 
no  cause  to  rue  his  choice." 

With  these  words  I  turned  upon  my 
heel,  and,  leaving  the  priest  to  master  his 
wrath  as  best  he  could,  quitted  the  palace. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  story  of  the  Queen 
of  Portugal's  lover,"  Sir  John  concluded. 
"Its  sequel — the  reconciliation  of  Dom 
Pedro  and  his  wife,  and,  alas!  the  short 
duration  of  their  wedded  happiness,  is  a 
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■matter  of  liistory,  and  no  doubt  familiar 
to  all  present.  As  for  the  other  actors  in 
the  curious  drama  of  which  I  so  unex- 
pectedly became  a  witness,  there  remains 
little  to  be  said.  The  Marquis  de 
Albuquerque  did  not  wait  to  ascertain  the 
consequences  of  his  ignominious  defeat, 
but,  like  his  friend  the  Conde  d'Aguiar, 
sought  safety  in  instant  flight.  The  Padre 
Antonio,  too,  though  his  cloth  placed  him 
beyond  reach  of  the  King's  vengeance, 
thought  it  expedient  shortly  afterwards  to 
disappiear  from  the  capital.  Of  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  the  two  I  know  nothing.  As 
for  myself,  my  participation  in  these 
matters  ended  on  the  day  of  the  interview 
I  have  described.  Dom  Pedro,  although 
he  received  me  very  graciously  a  few  days 
later — and,  indeed,  ever  afterwards  treated 
me  more  like  a  friend  than  a  stranger — 
never  alluded  again  to  the  subject." 

We  sat  silent  for  a  while  after  Sir  John 
had  finished.  Then  the  Prince  remarked, 
**  It  is  a  strange  story,  truly.  But  it 
seems  to  me  to  contain  some  puzzling 
elements.  That  King  Pedro,  under  the 
circumstances,  should  have  grown  jealous 
of  the  blissful  effect  of  his  own  love- 
making  is  only  too  comprehensible.  But 
how  about  the  Queen's  conduct  through- 
out the  whole  affair.^  Ifshe  really  believed, 
as  your  words  imply,  that  her  secret 
correspondent  was  the  King  himself,  it  is 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  her  demeanour 
towards  him  should  have  been  such  as  it  was." 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  differ  from  you.  Sir," 
replied  Sir  John.  *'lt  was  just  that 
-demeanour  which,  to  my  mind,  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  her  IVIajesty  had — 
ioriginally,  at  least — suspected  the  truth. 
You  must  not  forget  that  Stephanie  of 
HohenzoUern  had  loved  Dom  Pedro. 
Would  any  woman  so  far  demean  herself 
as  to  treasure  the  poetic  effusions  of  a  man 
■whose  very  name  and  personality  were 
unknown  to  her  ?  No ;  the  King  was 
right.  A  woman  does  not  waste  her 
affections  upon  a  mere  phantom.  The  man 
she  loved  had  wronged  her,  and  though 
her  love  for  him  was  still  existent,  she  was, 
in  spite  of  that  love,  too  much  of  a  woman 
to  forgive  her  injuries  so  lightly.  Hence 
her  obstinate  repulsion  of  Dom  Pedro's 
advances,  and  her  silence  with  regard 
to  the  receipt  of  the  verses,  which  aroused 
the  King's  not  unnatural  suspicions.  For 
my  part,  I  believe  that  Queen  Stephanie's 
irritable  and  disdainful  manner  towards 
Dom  Pedro  commenced  when,  misled  by 
3iis  growing  jealousy,  she  began  to  doubt 
tthe  true  authorship  of  those  verses.  Then, 
and  then  only,  did  her  phantom  love,  to 


employ  the  King's  phrase,  begin.  But, 
phantom  though  it  was,  it  had  been  bom 
of  real  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  flesh  and 
blood  was  the  King,  her  husband.  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  a  psychologist,"  he 
added,  **  but  I  think  I  recognise  here  the 
elements  of  one  of  those  stirring  soul- 
tragedies  with  which  our  present-day 
novelists  are  so  fond  of  delecting  us  ;  and, 
indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  meddling 
intervention  of  those  intriguing  scoundrels, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  such  a  tragedy 
would  have  ensued." 

The  Prince  reflected  a  moment. 

"  Your  deductions  sound  certainly 
plausible,"  he  said,  still  apparently  but 
half  convinced.^  **  Yet  I  confess  the 
Conde  d'Aguiar's  part  in  the  drama  is  a 
riddle  to  me.  If  he  knew  himself  to  be 
innocent  of  the  authorship  of  the  verses, 
why  did  he  take  flight  ?  " 

I  saw  Sir  John's  grey  eyes  light  up  with 
one  of  those  flashes  of  ironical  humour 
which  I  had  learned  to  regard  as  a  sure  in- 
dication of  some  coming  point  of  interest. 

**  Sir,"  he  said,  "  1  owe  the  Conde 
d'Aguiar  a  lesson  which  has  proved  of 
some  service  to  me  in  my  career — namely, 
that  it  is  a  grievous  mistake  to  think  a 
man  is  a  fool  as  long  as  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  his  being  a  knave.  I  have  reason 
to  know  that  this  precious  Conde,  far  from 
being  merely  the  vain  coxcomb  I  had 
taken  him  for,  was  in  reality  the  chief 
agent  in  the  vile  conspiracy  against  a  pure 
woman's  honour — in  other  words,  that  he 
had  acted  all  along  with  deliberate  intent 
to  compromise  the  Queen  in  the  eyes  of 
her  husband.  But  for  the  discovery  that  her 
Majesty  had  a  secret  correspondent,  and  the 
use  made  of  it  by  these  scoundrels  to  con- 
firm the  King's  suspicions  regarding  the 
Conde,  which  dastardly  scheme  the  latter 
no  doubt  purposely  abetted  by  his  pre- 
cipitate flight  from  tl>e  capital,  it  is 
probable  that  the  foul  consj)iracy  would 
have  triumphed  after  all.  As  it  was,  the 
intrigue,  as  1  have  said,  failed  because 
it  proved  too  successful  ;  for  had  the 
King  not  fallen  into  the  snare  laid 
for  him,  and  suspected  the  Queen,  he 
would  probably  never  have  learned  her 
real  feelings,  nor  she  the  true  identity 
of  her  lover.  I  admit,"  the  old  gentleman 
added,  with  a  whimsical  smile  at  his  illus- 
trious critic,  **  that  my  story  may  be 
lacking  in  many  desirable  qualities  ;  but 
as  an  instance  of  villainy  defeating  its  own 
ends,  I  fancy  it  may  claim  to  possess  some 
merit." 

And,  indeed,  I  think  we  all  agreed  that 
Sir  John  was  right. 
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TRING,  say  the  guide-books  (or  my 
gTiide-book  says  it,  at  any  rate, 
writes  a  representative  of  Tlu  English  Tllus- 
irakd  Magazine)  is  an  old  town  with  a 
great  church.  I  had  not  come  down  into 
Hertfordshire  this  morning,  however,  to 
sec  either  'I'rinR  or  its  church,  but  to  pay 
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Mr.  Walter  Rothschild  ;  and  about  that 
ray  guitie  -  book  was  cliarauteristtcally 
silent.  The  fame  of  the  Museum  has 
travelled  far  indeed,  yet  I  must  confess 
that  I  reiiiemberotl  nothing  about  it  so 
clearly  as  I  did  the  fact  that  -Mr.  Walter 
Rothschild  drove  a  team  of  zebras.  The 
zebras  recollection, unscientific  and  merely 
picturescjue  though  it  was,  prevented  me 
forgetting  t|uite  the  great  zoological 
work  that  is  being  ilone  at  'I'ring. 
Apparently  there  had  been  n<Jthing  to 
keep  me  from  forgetting  altogether  the 
great  church.  Of  Tring,  the  town.  1  think 
I  knew  one  thing  only  :  Gerald  Masscy 
was  born  there.  He  bad  been  a  "  hand  " 
at  the  silk-mill  by  the  canal-side  in  his 
young  days.  Later  in  my  excursion, 
listening  to  Tring's  lament  for  the  sliut- 
ting-up  of  this  silk-mill,  I  remembered  the 
poet,  and  put  a  question  here  and  there, 
and  had  not  the  felicity  of  hearing  very 
much  about  hiin,  this  jirophct,  too,  liaving 
small  honour  in  his  own  country,  as  it 
seemed  to  me. 

I  arrived  at  Tring  Station,  therefore, 
with  a  mind  singularly  uncharged  with  any 
information  regarding  either  the  Museum 


or  those  contingent  interests,  the  old  town 
and  its  great  church.  I  had  not  driven 
through  a  hundred  yards  of  hedgerow 
before  the  gentleman  who  handled  the 
leathers  (we  arc  a  horsey  people  at  Tring}- 
had  boxed  the  compass  for  me  of  interests- 
in  this  corner  of  rolling  Hertfordshire. 
Over  there  as  the  whip  points  is  Mentmore, 
where  Lord  Rosebery  lives  when  he  does- 
live  there — he  married  a  Rothschild,  we 
arc  to  know — only  he  generally  is  at 
The  Durdans.  That  stone  ?  That  com- 
memorates the  opening  of  the  canal,  the 
Grand  Junction.  Here,  again,  lives  a 
gentleman  whose  ancestors,  men  and 
gentlemen,  we  know  now  to  their  last 
\irtue  for  several  generations.  Beyond 
yonder  strip  of  wood,  on  this  side  Buck- 
inghamshire, Hertforii  is  owned  by  Roth- 
schilds— all  bought  since  Mentmore  was 
bought.  And  over  there  is  Bedford.  We 
are  just  a  coiner,  as  you  see.  And  now, 
down  in  the  hollow  there,  banked  by  the 
mjst-elad  rising  ground — that  is  Tring  Park, 
the  home  of  twelve  l-lngUsh  Kings,  Sir, 
and  Nell  Gwynne.  With  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  that  percolating  through  our 
minds  we  rattle  down  the  hiil  into  the 
town  of  Tring,  and  descend  at  the  Park 
gates. 

The  gates,  iron-wrought,  of  delicate 
pattern,  are  flush  with  the  street,  or  nearly 
flush  with  it,  and  are  flanked  by  very 
quaint  and  picturesque  new  offices,  with 
gables  and  eaves  that  pleasantly  break  the 
rising  and   falling   roof-lines   of  the    old 
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town.  The  avenue  of  elm  and  chestnut  that 
runs  from  them  leads  quickly  to  Tring  Park 
House,  with  its  fine  Italian  front ;  but  I 
have  a  hankering  still  for  the  church 
across  the  street,  and  must  see  it  first, 
inside  and  out,  with  the  help  of  a  modestly 
proud  native  or  two.  A  delightful  old 
building !  Before  I  leave  it,  I  have  made 
a  discovery  connected  with  those  zebras 
for  which  1  have  ever  been  keeping  an 
e}e  on  the  street— no  less  a  discovery  than 
the  identity  of  a  church  -proud  inhabitant 
with  their  farrier,  the  one  and  only  to 
shoe  the  brutes.     Now,  according  to  him, 


Rothschild  of  Tring  Park,  took  a  delight 
in  natural  histor}-.  Butterflies  and  birds 
were  his  favourite  siudv ;  and  by  and  by, 
when  mammals  were  added  to  these,  the 
adequate  housing  of  the  collection  became 
a  pressing  matter.  And  not  only  had  the 
number  of  specimens  increased  enorm- 
ously ;  the  scientific  value  of  the  col- 
lection had  become  great,  and  the  scientific 
intention  of  it  more  fixed.  Thus  to-day 
we  have  this  pretty  but  serviceable  build- 
ing at  l"ring,  at  once  a  museum  and  a 
workshop.  Mr.  Rothschild  is  careful  to 
make  us  understand  that  this  is  not  a  mere 


the  ways  of  zebras  when  they  are  being 
shod  are  so  terrible — "  like  a  lion's,"  he 
says,  their  kickings  so  unmentionable,  that 
if,  before,  I  was  ina  fever  to  see  the  team,  now 
I  am  at  a  glowing  white  heat ;  whereupon 
he  informs  me  that  the  zebras  arc  here  no 
more,  that,  like  Americans  whose  useful- 
ness has  not  lasted  so  long  as  their  virtue, 
they  have  gone  to  Paris.  Then  it  is 
brought  home  to  me  that  my  expectations 
have  been  ranging  far  from  the  severe  path 
of  science,  and  I  step  along  to  the  Museum 
with  a  mind  chastened  of  its  levity. 

The  Tring  Museum  is  the  development 
of  a  hobby.  While  still  a  boy,  the  Hon. 
Walter  Rothschild,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 


The  researches 
are  confined  to  zoology— to  birds  and 
insects  chit-fly.  The  museum  proper,  as 
we  shall  SCO  when  wu  enter  it  presently, 
holds  many  rare  and  curious  specimens ; 
but  these  do  not  represent  the  real 
treasures  of  the  place.  In  almost  all  cases 
they  are  duplicates,  placed  here  with  others 
more  common,  and  somewhat  popularly 
labelled,  in  accordance  with  one  part  of 
Mr.  Rothschild's  intention  in  the  collec- 
tion—the education  and  intelligent  amuse  ■ 
nient  of  the  public. 

The  other  and  chief  intention  of  the 
collection  is  real  sound  research  work. 
That  is  carried  on  by  Mr,  Rothschild  and 
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his  colleagues 
here.  Dr.  Ernst 
Hartert  and  Dr. 
K.  Jordan,  in  the 
studies  and  work- 
shops, to  which 
the  public  are  not 
admitted.  It  is 
carried  out,  too, 
in  the  various 
countries  where 
Mr.  Rothschild 
has  men  to  collect 
for  him.  For  ex- 
ample, researches 
are  being  matie  at 
present,  we  be- 
lieve, among  the 
birds  of  Heligo- 
land, and  here,  in 
Dr.  Hartert's 
room,  we  are 
shown  a  volume, 
published  from 
til  e  museum, 
dealing  with  the 
avifauna  of  the 
little    islands 
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north-west  of  the 

Sandwich,  dis- 
tricts hitherto 
practically  unex- 
plored by  the 
naturalist.  Such 
is  the  nature  of 
the  work  in  which 
M  r.  Rolhschild 
himself  and  his 
colleagues  are 
pat  i  en  t  ly  en  gage  d , 
day  by  dav,  doH'n 
at  this  little  town 
in  Hertfordshire, 
Some  record  of 
their  labours  is  to 
be  found  in  the 
NovitatesZooiogica:, 
an  illustrated 
journal  of  zoology 
conn 
the    1 


cted  with 
useum,    of 
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English,  although  French  and  Gennan  are 
admitted,  and  generally  they  deal  with 
species  of  which  there  are  types  at  Tring. 
Some  idea  of  the  work  is  to  be  got  from 
this  publication  ;  but,  to  understand  it 
aright,  you  must  have  peeped  behind  the 
scenes — at  the  library,  fully  equipped  with 
zoological  books;  at  the  "dens"  of  the 
naturalists,  with  the  traces  of  the  scientific 
food  they  have  been  dc\'ouring ;  and  into 
the  work-shops,  where  are  cases  of  insects 
innumerable,  and  stacks  of  drawers,  full  of 
birds  in  the  skin,  all  carefully  described 
for  future  reference,  each  with  the  date 
and  place  of  its  collection. 

Now,  having  made  a  tour  of  these  private 
working-rooms,  we  descend  again  to  the 
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en  trance -hall,  where  the  eagle-owl,  with 
outspreaii  wings,  fixes  glittering  eyes  ui)on 
you.  Inside  the  public  museum  we  meet  at 
once  with  an  old  friend  under  a  new 
name :  A'w/o  Kamba.  Anlhropopithecus 
calviis,  savs  the  label ;  but,  in  truth,  this  is 
"  Sally"  of  the  Zoo  that  was.  The  learned 
naturalist  at  our  elbow,  however,  does  not 
give  us  lonif  to  indulge  the  sentimental 
reflections  that  seem  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  He  carries  us  off  from  Sally, 
surrounded  by  hideous  gorillas  and  orang- 
outangs, to  point  out  the  rare  biack-spincd 
Echidna,  Pnschidna  Nigroaculeata,  from 
New  Guinea.  And  so,  wandering  through 
the  magnificent  collection,  we  linger  over 
this  or  that   in  it   which  strikes   us   as 


curious  or  specially  beautiful  in  its  setting, 
or  appeals  to  our  sportsman's  taste,  while 
the  mentor  at  our  hand  forbids  us  passing^ 
on  without  taking  note  of  what  is  unique. 


Here  are  very  beautiful  and  complete 
cases  of  geese,  and  swans,  and  gulls; 
there,  again,  of  gamc-birds^pheasants, 
grouse,  quail,  the  ptarmigan,  and  the 
stately  blackcock  ;  while  near  by  are  the 
sporting  fish,  from  the  bum  trout  to  the 
tarpon     which     tem])ts    the    adventurous 
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angler  among  us  as  far  away  as  Florida  is. 
Upon  the  cases  in  the  centre  of  the 
ground-floor  are  placed  the  larger  speci- 
mens, which  arc  best  seen  from  the  gallerj- 
that  runs  right 
round  the  hall.  'I'o 
this  presently  we 
ascend  by  a  stair- 
case, at  the  top  of 
which  stands  a 
crowded  case  of 
humming-birds, 
notable,  we  are 
informed,  because 
they  were  mounted 
on  the  spot  by  the 
man  who  shot 
them.  And  here, 
in  passing,  we  may 
mention  that  Mr. 
Rothschild's  col- 
lection of  birds  of 
Paradise  is 
especially  rich  and 
choice. 

Just  inside  the 
gallerj-  is  a  case  of 
corals.  We  had 
noticed  with 

pleasure  on  the  walls  on  the  way  up  some 
of  the  photo-mezzotypc  reproductions  of 
Mr,  Saville  Kent's  jihotographs  of  the  <Jreat 
Barrier  Reef.  Here,  by  the  door,  is  a  .stack 
of  drawers  containing  a  very  beautiful  col- 
lection of  British  butterllies  and  moths  ; 


and  on  the  top  of  them  is  an  enormous 
hornet's  nest,  taken,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  from  a  cottage  in  the  town.  \\'lii!e 
we  are  speaking  of  big  ihings,  let  us  not 
forget    the    great 


Fairly  inside  the 
gal  le  n- n  o  w ,  we  sur- 


upoii    the    pallerj- 


and  land  !  Sharks 
and  saw- fish,  antl 
Kreat  whales;  the 


.imong  them  a'" — 
Hnrclieli's  square- 
mouthed,  or  so- 
called  whit  e, 
ost  extinct.  This 
brute  was  collected  in  North- 
Eastcm  Mashonaland  by  Mr.  K.  '1', 
Coryndon,  the  famous  .\frican  hunti^r. 
from  whom  there  has  just  comi'  tn  the 
museum    the    news     of     his     n-turn     ii> 
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MORNING  CALLS. 


Mashonaland  from  a  hunting  trip  into  the 
interior.  There  is  only  one  other  specimen 
of  this  rhinoceros  in  England — in  the 
British  Museum — and  it,  too,  belonged  to 
Mr,  Kothschild.  Zebras,  and  a  giraffe, 
and  a  great  white  ostrich,  and  the  Jlalayan 
tapir  occupy  our  attention  next ;  and  then 
we  turn  to  the  sea-fish  in  the  cases 
around,  among  which  one  could  spend  an 
hour  or  two. 

A  spiral  staircase  leads  from  the  gallery 
to  the   recently  added   Antelope    Room, 


their  habits  at  first  hand,  live-stock  of  a 
curious  variety,  kangaroos  (the  "Giant" 
and  the  "Bennett"  of  our  Illustration 
among  them) ;  and  cassowaries,  white 
cranes,  bustards,  buzzards,  the  dwarf  zebus, 
and  many  more.  Unfortunately,  the 
rain  comes  down  in  torrents  now,  prevent- 
ing a  full  inspection  of  the  paddock  with 
iis  huis  and  cages.  Reluctantly  we  must 
put  off  the  projected  visit  to  the  Dundale 
spring,  a  mile  away,  with  its  water-fowl 
and  fresh-Hater  fish  ;   and  must  content 


specially  rich  in  heads  of  ,\frican  game. 
Here  there  is  a  specimen  of  the  brindled 
gnu,  most  enduring  of  the  ameK»pi>s  ;  and 
in  the  case  opposite  a  graceful  sable 
antelope,  collected,  wc  obser\'e,  in 
Mashonaland  by  Mr.  Selous,  Close  by, 
too,  is  a  full  e.^ample  of  the  koodoo. 

The  Antelope  Room  completes  the 
museum  proper,  but  not  tTie  sights  at 
Tring  Park,  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  Mr.  Rothschild  is  not  a  mere 
collector  of  curiosities,  but  an  ardent 
naturalist,  devoting  himself  to  original 
research.  Not  content  with  the  preserved 
specimens  in  the  museum,  he  keeps  in  a 
large  paddock  adjoining,  in  order  to  study 


ourselves  with  only  a  glimpse  at  the  park, 
where  the  emu  and  the  rheas  roam  free. 

Back  again  in  the  old  town  of  Tring,  I 
await  within  the  friendly  shelter  of  the 
Rose  and  Crown  the  'bus  that  is  to  take 
me  to  the  station,  A  hunch  of  little 
black  pigs  fly  up  the  street,  a  blue-bloused 
herd  or  two  in  chase ;  great  black  cattle 
stick  their  homed  heads  leisurely  into 
shop  doors,  unmindful  of  the  raucous 
shouts  and  arms  and  sticks  thrown  up 
behind  them.  The  'bus  at  last.  The 
afternoon  sun  sails  westwards,  and  floods 
the  old  street  as  we  mount  the  hill,  from 
the  top  of  which  we  get  a  farewell  look  at 
Tring. 
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By   J.    GENNADIUS. 


HAD  the  Ol^TTipic  Games  of  antiquity 
continued  to  be  held  at  quad- 
rennial intervals,  as  of  old,  what  would 
have  been  the  number  of  the  Olympiad 
just  celebrated  at  Athens  ? 

Before  entering  upon  the  solution  of 
this  problem  it  may  be  interesting,  as  it 
certainly  is  necessary,  to  g^ve  some 
account  of  the  Olympic  Era — the  chrono- 
logical system  of  the  Greeks  as  used  in 
history.  Considering  the  enduring  influ- 
ence of  the  events  which  make  up  Greek 
history  on  the  civilisation  of  the  human 
race,  such  an  inquiry  can  hardly  be  out  of 
place  at  the  present  moment. 

Although  the  Greeks  had,  besides 
religion  and  language,  many  other  national 
institutions  in  common,  they  followed 
different  modes  of  determining  the  lapse 
of  time,  special  to  and  connected  with  the 
political  organisation  of  the  various  States. 
They  even  adopted  a  varying  nomenclature 
of  the  months  of  the  year.  According  to 
the  Attic  chronological  system,  the  names 
of  the  successive  chief  magistrates,  the 
Archons,  were  applied  to  their  respective 
years  of  office  ;  in  Sparta  the  names  of  the 
Ephors  were  used  in  like  manner ;  while 
the  Argives  adopted  the  names  of  the 
Priestesses  of  Argos  for  the  same  purpose. 

But  the  Olympic  meetings  having  rapidly 
acquired  a  Panhellenic  fame  and  import- 
ance, their  celebration  was  a  matter  of 
such  widespread  interest,  it  took  so  deep  a 
root  in  the  customs  of  the  entire  race, 
that  gradually  it  became  a  matter  of  course 
to  associate  that  great  festival — recurring,  as 
it  did,  periodically  at  fixed  intervals — with 
the  recollection  of  notable  events.  The 
Games,  however,  had  not  been  organised 
with  such  a  purpose  in  view ;  they  were 
not  officially  regarded  as  chronological 
landmarks  in  the  expanse  of  time. 

There  exists  no  record,  prior  to  776  B.C., 
of  continuity  in  the  Olympic  celebrations. 
But  from  that  year  the  Eleans,  in  whose 
territory  the  Games  were  held  and  who 
had  complete  control  of  the  arrangements 
connected  with  them,  began  to  keep  a 
regular  catalogue  of  the  victors  at  Olympia ; 


and  this  they  continued  to  do,  with 
scrupulous  care  and  precision,  up  to  the 
249th  Olympiad  (217  a.d.),  when  the 
register  closes  with  the  name  of  Varasdates, 
an  Armenian,  said  to  have  been  a  descendant 
of  th£  Arsacidae,  and,  later,  himself  a  King 
of  Armenia. 

In  the  first  recorded  Olympiad  of 
776  B.C.,  Corcebus,  an  Elean,  is  mentioned 
as  victor  in  the  foot-race.  The  sprint- 
race,  though  not  calling  for  the  greatest 
display  of  strength  or  skill,  was  honoured 
as  the  most  ancient  event,  the  Cretan 
Hercules  having  instituted  the  Games,  as 
it  was  fabled,  by  running  a  race  with  his 
four  brothers.  The  winner,  therefore,  of 
the  foot-race  was  considered  the  eponymus 
victor  —  i.e.,  the  one  after  whom  the 
Olympiad  was  named.  The  names  of 
conquerors  in  other  events  were  not 
employed  in  denoting  an  Olympiad — the 
space,  that  is  to  say,  of  four  years  between 
two  consecutive  celebrations  of  the  Games. 

Thucydides  alone  refers  on  two  occasions 
to  Olympiads  by  naming  the  victors  in  the 
Pancration,  both  of  whom,  however,  liad 
conquered  more  than  once  in  that  most 
arduous  of  all  contests — an  achievement 
as  exceptional  as  it  was  <^l()rioiis.  Tliese 
two  chronological  referenc(?s  arc  tlierefcjre 
memorable,  and  we  may  here  reproduce 
the  terms  in  which  they  are  couched  : 
(^7)  "  It  was  the  Olympiad  in  which  Dorieiis 
the  Rhodian  concjuered  for  the  second 
time."  (iii.8);  (//j  "During  this  summer 
the  Olympia  were  celebrated  in  which 
Androsthenes  the  Arcadian  C()n(juered 
in  the  Pancration  for  the  first  time  ** 
(v.  49). 

These  are  the  onlv  two  instances  in 
which  the  Olympian  chronological  system 
is  employed  in  earlier  Greek  history. 
Later,  Xenoi)hon  in  his  **  Hellenica  "  also 
uses  the  Olympian  reckoning  ;  but  in  both 
cases  (i.  2,  1,  and  ii.  3,  i)  he  adds  the 
names  of  the  contemporaneous  Athenian 
Archons  and  Spartan  Ephors.  In  like 
manner  Pausanias  (iv.  24,  5)  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  (xi.  70)  ^^  dates  by  referring 
simultaneously    both     to    the     AxK^'wc^xs. 
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Archons  and  to  the  winner  of  ihc 
Olympian  foot-race — Xenophon  of  Cor- 
inth, who,  though  also  conqueror,  at  the 
same  meeting,   of   the  compHcated   and 


ivorking  backivards  to  the  first,  i.e.,  that 
of  776  B.C. 

As  each  Olympiad  includes  a  period  of 
four  years,  some  Greek  historians  state  also 


exacting  Pentathlon,  is  referred  to  only 
in  his  more  distinguished  capacity  of 
cpummiis  viitor. 

The  later  historians  cmplov,  in  con- 
junction with  the  name  of  ilie  victur,  also 
the  numher  of  the  Olympiad.  'J'he  use 
of  the  Oiym!)ia(l  as  a'  system  r.f  exact 
historical  chniunlogv  was  (irsi  introduced 
bv  Timxais  of  Syracuse,  an  lii^lorian  who 
died  about  255 'ii.c.  After  him  it  was 
adoptrd  by  ,i;iian,  Arriiin  and  Diogenes 
l.acrtiiis  partially,  and  by  Diodorns 
Sicuhis,  Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus,  and 
Polybius  mure  generally.  Subsequently 
it  was  used  by  Roman  historians  also. 
Polybius  relates  (xii.  11,  1)  that  Timx'us 
compared  the  records  of  ibe  Athenian 
Archons,  the  Spartan  Ephors  and  Kinj^'s, 
and  the  Argive  Priestesses  with  the 
catalogue  of  Olympic  victors;  that  he 
examined  the  stone  tablets  (Stelis)  and 
the  jambs  of  the  gales  of  the  temples,  on 
which  pubhc  documents  were  inscribed; 
and  by  this  diUgcnt  yerification  he  rectified 
errors    and    enumerated    the    Olympiads, 


whether  the  event  referred  to  occurred  in 
the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  year  of  the 
Olympiad  mentioned.  The  modem  nota- 
tion of  dates  thus  designated  would  be: 
01.  150.1  (=  180  H.C.),  Oh  250.3  (=  IIJ 
A.D.),  etc.  Hut  this  system  of  chronology 
was  never  adopted  officially  in  State  docu- 
ments. It  appears  in  very  few  inscriptions 
and  never  on  coins. 

In  dealing  with  dates  so  recorded,  care 
should  be  Uikeii  lest  this  system  be  con- 
founded with  another  and  a  later  Olympic 
era,  the  use  of  which  is  but  a  monument 
of  the  adulation  offered  to  the  Roman 
Emperors,  'i'he  Olympieion,  the  gigantic 
tem[)le  of  the  Olymjiian  Zeus  at  Athens, 
of  which  only  fifteen  columns  now  remain 
standing,  though  begun  centuries  earlier, 
was  completed  under  Hadrian  only  in 
131  .\.i).;  and  consequently  that  year  (the 
third  of  the  2Z7th  Olympiad)  was  taken  as 
the  starting-point  of  a  new  Olympic  era,  in 
connection  with  which  a  minor  Olympian 
festival  was  inaugurated  at  Athens.  The 
second    "Olympiad"    of   this    new    era. 
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therefore,  synchronised  with  01.  118,3 — 
i.e.,  A.D.  13s — ^ntl  so  on.  But  this 
■chronological  system  also  is  very  rarely 
met  with  in  public  documents  and 
inscriptions. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  our  first  propos- 
ition. The  Olympic  Games  were  held  in  the 
first  full  moon  after  the  summer  solstice, 
which  coincides,  sometimes  with  the 
month  of  Apollonius,  and  sometimes 
with  that  of  Parthenius  of  the  Elcan 
reckoning — the  HecatombKon  of  the  Attic 
■calendar — i.e.,  in  the  end  of  June  or 
the  beginning  of  July.  The  season  of  the 
year  when  the  days  arc  longest  and 
the  moonlight  is  most  brilliant  was  thus 
-chosen  for  the  festival,  which  lasted  from 
the  eleventh  day  of  the  month  to  the 
fifteenth  inclusive.  Up  to  the  seventy- 
sixth  Olympiad  the  celebration  was  con- 
fined to  our  day  onl)' ;  but  on  the  follow- 
ing meeting  (b.c.  471),  the  Games  having 
been  protracted   far  into    the   night,  the 


at  irregular  intervals.  It  is  only  from  the 
year  776  B.C.,  marked  by  the  victory  of 
Corcebus,  that  a  succession  of  quadrennial 
festivals  begins  and  is  continued  unin- 
terruptedly to  the  193rd  and  last  Olympiad, 
celebrated  in  391  A.D.,  when  the  Games 
were  finally  suppressed  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  L  They  thus  endured  for 
1169  years,  or  close  upon  twelve  con- 
secutive centuries. 

Now,  as  1504  years  have  elapsed  since 
this  latter  date,  and  1896  years  since  the 
195th  Olympiad,  which  coincides  with 
A.D.  1,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  con- 
clude, by  dividing  those  figures  by  4.  that 
the  Olympiad  just  held  at  Athens  should 
be  reckoned  as  the  669th.  But  the  ac- 
curacy of  such  a  reckoning — an  apparently 
simple  one — can  only  be  tested  by  long 
and  complicated  astronomical  calculations, 
into  which  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to 
enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  precise 
B.C.  dates  corresponding  to   the   Olj'mpic 


duration  of  the  festival  was  extended  to 
five  days. 

The  exact  origin  of  the  Games  is  lost  in 
remote  antiquity ;  but  there  is  every  evid- 
ence to  show  that  at  first  they  were  held 


1877-81. 


years  cited  hi  connection  with  events  in 
history  have  to  be  verified.  For  this 
purpose  a  sure  and,  indeed,  an  infalhble 
test  is  supplied  by  the  eclipses  recorded 
as   having  coincided   with   events    which 
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occurred  during  an  Olympic  festival.  The 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  for  instance, 
took  place  when  the  Olympic  Games  were 
being  celebrated.  While  marching  against 
the  Persians,  Cleombrotos  stayed  the 
advance  of  his  Spartans  because  he  con- 
sidered the  darkening  of  the  sun  during 
the  sacrifice  he  offered  to  the  ig:ods  as  a 
bad  omen.  This  was  an  eclipse  which 
has  been  ascertained  to  have  occurred 
on  Oct.  2,  480  B.C.  The  date  of  another 
eclipse,  referred  to  by  Xenophon  in  con- 
nection with  an  Olympic  year,  has  been 
similarly  determined  as  having  occurred 
on  Sept.  3,  404  B.C.  A  like  means  of 
verification  of  Olympic  dates  is  supplied 
by  the  incidence  of  the  Pythian  Games, 
which  were  held  in  the  August  of  the 
third  year  of  each  Olympiad.  Thus, 
during  the  battle  of  Coroneia,  which  was 
fought  while  the  Pythia  were  being  cele- 
brated, an  eclipse  took  place.  Now  the 
date  of  this  eclipse  has  been  fixed  at 
Aug.  14,  394  B.C.  ;  consequently,  the 
immediately  following  Olympic  festival 
could  only  have  taken  place  in  392  B.C. 
By  these  means  the  first  Olympiad  is 
determined  as  having  been  celebrated  in 
776  B.C.,  and  the  victory  of  Coroebus,  in 
that  year,  is  the  first  event  in  the  history 


of  the  human  race  the  date  of  which  is 
ascertainable  with  absolute  accuracy. 

The  year  776,  as  well  as  the  three 
above-mentioned  dates,  are  all  divisible 
by  four,  which  agrees  with  the  195th 
Olympiad  coinciding  with  a.d.  i.  But 
years  B.C.  are  not  available  for  mathe- 
matical computations  without  correction; 
for  they  join  on  too  abruptly  to  a.d.  years. 
A  zero  must  therefore  be  interposed  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  numeration 
of  the  parallels  of  latitude  north  and  south 
of  the  Equator.  This  reduces  776  B.C., 
for  the  purposes  of  an  algebraic  calculation, 
to  — 775  ;  and  this  minus  figure  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  not  the  current  year, 
but  next  year,  1897,  would  have  been  the 
correct  date  at  which  668  Olympiads  would 
have  run  their  quadrennial  course  and  the 
first  year  of  the  669th  Ohmpiad  would 
have  set  in.  This  would  have  been  the 
mathematically  exact  computation.  But 
for  any  practical  purpose,  the  year  1896 
is  a  sufiicientlv  exact  date  for  the  re- 
sumption  of  a  glorious  era ;  the  more  so 
as  it  possesses  X\ni  pn'md  facie  qualification 
of  being  divisible  by  four,  and  it  permits 
the  next  (second)  Olympiad  to  coincide 
exactly  with  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing 
centur)'. 


HOW     SPEEDS     THE     WOOING? 

Bv  ALFRED    PERCEVAL    GRAVES. 


Passionate  lover,  prithee  tell 
How  si)ecds  the  wooing  f 


She 


Passing  well. 


entrancing, 
I  admiring, 
I  advancing. 
She  retiring. 
Lover,  of  thy  heart  beware  ; 
Too  swift  haste  is  slow  despair. 

Pensive  lover,  ere  we  j)ass. 
How  speeds  the  wooing  } 

111,  alas! 
I  complaining, 

Pleading,  sighing. 
She  disdaining. 
Frowning,  flying. 
Little  hast  thou  recked  my  rede. 
Such  fond  haste  has  scanty  speed. 


Come,  what  luck,  Sir  Lover,  now  ? 
For  thou  bear' St  a  braver  brow. 


I 


return  niof 


Flout  with  flouting. 
She  her  spurning 

Changed  to  pouting. 
Now,  if  thou  would  conquer  quite. 
Rail  until  she  weep  outright. 


How  speeds  the  wooing  }     By  thine  air 
Thou  to-day  hast  tidings  rare. 
My  denier, 

Scouter,  scorner 
Sits  a  sigher 
In  the  comer. 
Then  the  suit  is  sped  indeed. 
May  the  marriage  have  like  speed. 


TTE  St, 
fl     li" 

the  bed  woi 


K  stood  as  near  the  centre  of  the 
liltle  room  as  the  exigencies  of 
luld  allow,  and  lonkcci  round  on 
the  familiar  scene ;  to  him  no  longer 
commonplace,  insomuch  as  it  ivas  idealised 
by  the  realisation  of  the  hope  of  his  life. 
1  be  narrow  I>ed,  the  «oo»lcn  table,  the 
paintless  chair,  the  ugly  mirror,  the  dirty 
stove,  had  all  taken  a  glorified  aspect 
to-day.  Thus  does  happiness  in  the  heart 
tinge  the  meanest  surroundings.  It  has 
been  ivell  said  of  one  that  by  the  purity  of 
his  own  thoughts  he  cut  out  the  pattern  of 
theirs ;  so  does  happiness  ennoble  the 
most  sordid  of  lives.  It  is  a  question 
whether  those  who  lead  what  is  conven- 
tionally called  a  "  happy  life  "  ever  fathom 
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the  bottom  of  true  happiness.  Un- 
assisted by  contrast,  can  this  thing  be 
felt  in  its  intensity  ?  The  element  of 
gratitude  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  realisation  of  happiness  in  its 
entirety  is  wanting.  \\'ithout  the  cause 
the  capacity  can  hardly  he  created.  Is 
it  ever  heard  in  a  tone  in  the  voice  or 
of  the  eyelid  of  the 
habitually  happy  man  .-'  Happiness  is 
the  rebound  of  a  sad  heart,  the  realisa- 
tion of  long  yearning. 

He  ivas  from  the  feverish  South — a 
son  of  the  soil,  a  child  of  sunshine. 
The  freedom  of  life,  the  love  of  home, 
the  pride  of  possession,  were  as  the 
marrow  in  his  bones.  The  soil  was  his 
own,  a  larger  portion  than  that  of  most 
of  his  neighbours,  and  had  been  theirs 
for  generations.  And  with  this  racial 
])ridc  in  his  mind  and  burning  love  in 
his  heart,  he  had  made  himself  a 
'xile  from  the  home  of  his 
Hope  had  kept  him  alive 
,  the  hope  which  this  day  was 
The  long  night  of  toil  was 
over,  day  had  dawned ;  he  was  going  home. 
He  placed  the  money  on  a  rough 
bracket  on  which  stood  a  little  blue,  white, 
and  yellow  splash,  pot  .Madonna  and  child : 
j)alhetic  in  its  crudity,  absurd  as  a  work 
of  art,  sacred  as  an  epitome  of  pure  faith : 
the  household  god,  the  one  visible  link 
in  that  sensuous  chain  that  bound  him  for 
ever  to  the  old  home.  In  all  ages  we 
carry  our  Lares  anti  Penates  with  us, 
encased  in  our  bosoms  if  not  discernible 
to  the  eye.  Above  the  bracket  was  a 
picture,  without  a  frame,  of  a  fair  mother 
and  child,  beautiful,  and  of  exquisite 
technique.  The  image  was  the  symbol, 
the  picture  reality :  the  one  the  type  of  the 
old  faith    of  France — the  Priest  and  the 


father 
these 
fulfilled. 
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Madonna,  the  other  the  type  of  the  new — 
Science  and  the  Woman. 

Two  steps,  and  he  had  reached  the 
window — that  window  that  looked  on  the 
hard,  smooth  walls  of  the  air-shaft,  into 
which  opened  many  other  windows.  But 
by  keeping  close  to  the  wall  and  kneeling 
down,  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  through 
the  window  of  the  heaven's  own  blue,  the 
colour  of  his  own  sky,  as  seen  in  that  far- 
away village  up  the  Roja  valley.  Then, 
by  standing  on  a  chair  and  craning  his 
neck,  he  could  just  snatch  a  peep  of  a 
break  in  the  wall  to  the  left ;  and  when 
the  wind  rose  it  blew  a  branch  of  an 
acacia-tree  that  way,  and  to  his  hungry 
imagination  the  motion  of  the  leaves 
brought  to  his  yearning  heart  the  memory 
of  his  own  olives — of  the  home  which  in  a 
few  days  he  should  see  again,  which  even 
now  he  was  seeing. 

As  he  gazed  at  that  patch  of  blue  sky, 
it  passed  before  him :  the  train  dragging 
itself  slowly  into  the  station  at  Ventimiglia ; 
he,  with  a  leap,  bounding  on  the  platform, 
flinging  open  his  bundle  to  the  officious 
Customs  officers.  If  he  had  duty  to  pay  on 
that  petticoat  for  his  mother,  that  woollen 
shawl  for  his  sister,  that  candlestick  for 
Father  Antonio,  what  matter?  he  was 
going  home !  Could  this  be  anything  but 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  to  the  exile 
who  was  going  home  ?  In  his  joy  he  ran 
that  first  mile;  it  was  still  on  the  level,  but 
the  way  was  long,  his  village  far  up  the  Roja 
valley,  and  the  pass  was  steep.  He  looked 
back  at  the  old  Porta  Romana,  that  once 
guarded  the  Roman  road ;  at  the  three 
castles  of  Ventimiglia,  telling  of  diffi3rent 
periods  of  subjugation ;  at  the  blue 
expanse  of  sea  with  its  strange  semicircle 
of  purple  and  green,  marking  where  the 
Roja  emptied  its  waters  ;  then  the  pull 
against  the  collar  began. 

The  broad  bed  of  the  river,  that  had 
been  broken  up  by  islands  of  graceful 
oleander,  winding  channels,  and  banks  of 
pearly  pebbles,  gradually  narrowed  ;  the 
peaceful  waters,  fed  by  the  melting  snows 
from  above,  became  a  rushing  torrent. 
There  it  swirled  round  some  sudden  bend, 
and  for  a  space  spread  out  in  little  leaps 
and  sparkling  pools ;  while  from  an  oasis 
of  thick  foliage  the  charming  proportions 
of  a  graceful  campanile  betrayed  the  quiet 
village  nestled  out  of  sight,  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  signs  of  dislocated  nature 
around — evidence  of  the  pitiable  sport  of 
many  a  devastating  earthquake.  Here  the 
rocks  had  been  thrown  up  in  fantastic 
groups,  there  lay  great  yawning  gaps, 
shoots  of  slippery  rubble,  a  tree  hanging 


by  faith  alone.  He  crossed  himself,  as 
was  only  fit  and  right  so  to  do  in  those 
who  live  in  these  stricken  districts  and 
fear  the  earthquake  above  all  things. 

On  the  top  of  that  bare  rock  the  out- 
line of  an  old  Saracenic  stronghold  stood 
out  sharp  against  the  sky ;  hills  of  dark  fir 
closed  around ;  at  each  fresh  turn  deep- 
purple  pointed  hills  cropped  up,  with  the 
tantalising  snows  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes 
beyond.  So  he  toiled  on,  and  the  evening 
closed  in  and  the  stars  came  out ;  but  he 
noticed  not  the  shadows  ;  there  could  be 
no  darkness  to  one  who  was  marching  to 
the  consummation  of  his  life — the  hope 
that  had  kept  him  alive  these  years  of 
exile.  He  came  to  the  break  in  the  hills, 
with  Ariole's  silver  olive  mound  in  their 
midst,  the  steps  winding  up  to  the  village. 
For  an  instant  he  paused,  looked  down  on 
the  old  Roman  bridge  with  its  one  pointed 
arch  that  gleamed  like  the  skeleton  of  a 
past  age  in  the  misty  valley  below ;  then 
he  went  onward,  ever  ascending,  ever 
pushing  on  to  the  goal  of  his  hopes. 
And  now  the  hills  grew  higher,  their  sides 
more  precipitous,  and  always  the  grand 
snow  mountains  stood  out  stronger  and 
nearer  than  before.  The  frontier  was 
close  on  ahead ;  a  few  hundred  yards  or 
so,  and  he  would  once  more  tread  French 
soil.  The  hours  he  had  been  trampihg 
were  forgotten  ;  the  darkened  archways  of 
the  stairway  were  trodden,  the  familiar 
square  of  his  childhood  was  reached.  He 
entered  the  church,  he  knelt  before  the 
altar  at  early  dawn  and  received  the 
priestly  absolution.  Then  Father  Antonio 
bent  down  and  kissed  this  favourite  son  of 
the  Church,  insomuch  as  he  had  kept  his 
vow  of  chastity  even  in  that  great  city  of 
Satan — Paris  the  beautiful.  Passing  out, 
he  left  behind  the  upper  gate,  the  fountain 
to  which  soon  would  flock  the  women  and 
girls  to  wash.  A  dog  rushed  down  the 
winding  steps,  a  girl  came  screaming  after,, 
but  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  tall,  stem 
woman,  prematurely  aged,  but  to-day  with 
a  great  joy  in  her  face.     "Mother  ! '' 

As  the  cry  passed  his  lips  he  threw  out 
his  arms,  lost  his  balance,  and  came  down 
on  the  floor,  llie  vision  that  the  patch 
of  blue  sky  had  called  forth  was  gone.  He 
rose,  shook  himself,  and  in  his  joy  laughed 
aloud  :  "  INIother  1     Home  !  " 

Nature  in  one  of  her  mad  freaks  had 
made  this  son  of  the  soil,  this  child  of  a 
long  ancestry  who  had  worked  with  the 
spade,  a  cunning  craftsman  ;  and  Paris, 
the  nursing  mother  of  skilled  fingers,  had 
given  him  work.  The  mother  and  sister 
at  home  could  handle  the  spade,  till  the 
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vines,  dig  round  the  olives  ;  but  of  itself 
the  land  could  not  give  forth  sufficient  to 
free  it  of  the  heavy  burdens  that  the  hand 
of  a  spendthrift  had  laid  upon  it,  or 
repair  the  tottering  walls,  replace  the 
goats  and  donkeys  that  one  by  one  had 
gone  to  the  market.  So,  blessed  by  Father 
Antonio,  he  left  to  seek  his  fortune,  to 
pay  off  the  mortgages,  to  build  up 
the  old  house.  And  he  had  accom- 
plished all  this  :  moreover,  to-day  he 
held  in  his  hand  the  means  whereby 
he  could  reach  that  fair  home  in  the 
sunny  South,  and  look  upon  the  fruit 
of  his  labour.  Paris  had  given  him  of  her 
kind.  She  had  offered  much  to  the  dark 
stranger  with  those  smouldering  eyes,  but 
he  touched  alone  the  money  which  would 
free  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  He 
worked  alone,  slept  alone,  prayed  alone. 
Paris  understood  not  the  love  of  home  in 
the  stranger's  heart.  Such  love  is  unknown 
to  the  child  of  the  boulevard,  who  finds  a 
friend  beneath  each  -tree,  whose  home  is 
in  every  street.  His  father  had  been 
spendthrift  and  scoffer,  but  he  was  careful 
and  deeply  religious  ;  the  religion  of  his 
life  taking  the  form  of  the  worship  of  the 
Madonna,  the  pure  motherhood,  type  of 
the  best  influence  in  man's  life.  But  like 
all  others,  he  cherished  in  his  heart  an 
unacknowledged  divinity,  and  his  was 
called  Hope. 

All  his  life  he  had  lived  on  Hope.  As 
a  child  he  never  went  out  in  the  morning 
without  the  hope  that  the  father  who  was 
ruining  them  might  be  taken  away  before 
evening — that  hope  had  been  fulfilled. 
Hope  had  sent  him  forth  into  the  world, 
the  hope  of  returning  home  had  kept  him 
alive  in  that  world ;  a  hope  that  was  more 
closely  connected  with  the  strings  of  his 
life  than  he  was  aware  of,  for  since  he 
had  found  him  a  friend,  he  thought  the 
hunger  for  home  had  lessened.  This 
friend,  this  Parisian,  had  come  to  him 
thus. 

The  firm  for  whom  he  worked  being 
chaste  doctrinaires  of  the  cause  of 
Humanity,  kept  their  men  closely  to  work 
on  a  Sunday ;  but  whenever  there  fell  on  a 
weekday  an  anniversary  in  the  Calendar 
of  the  Commune  sufficiently  bloody  to 
warrant  the  granting  of  a  holiday  by  these 
zealots  in  faith,  the  men  had  it,  let  the 
loss  to  the  firm  be  what  it  would. 

It  was  a  special  anniversary,  insomuch 
as  on  that  day  a  man  who  had  never  been 
known  to  utter  a  harsh  judgment  or  to 
refuse  the  hand  of  mercy  to  living  soul 
was  hustled  out  of  this  world.  In  the  eyes 
of  his  accusers  his  sin  was  great:  his  life 


afforded  too  great  a  contrast  with  theirs. 
There  was  an  inequality  in  its  purity 
positively  insulting  to  the  puristic 
exponents  of  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 
Was  inequality  of  Virtue  to  be  tolerated 
any  more  than  inequality  of  Wealth  ? 

Our  Southern  exile  had  always  been  a 
good  servant  of  God,  a  dutiful  son  of  the 
Church.  The  Commune  was  before  his 
time.  Up  in  that  remote  Savoyard  village 
they  had  only  heard  vaguely  of  the  hot 
hours  of  those  days  of  terror.  He  knew 
that  one  of  the  uncanonised  saints  of  the 
Church  had  been  martyred  that  day,  and 
to  him  it  seemed  right  and  very  meet  that 
the  anniversary  should  be  kept  as  a  holy 
day. 

He  had  sauntered  out  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  Leaving  the  Jardin  d'Acclima- 
tation  behind,  avoiding  the  macadam- 
ised roads,  he  wandered  among  the  trees, 
vainly  seeking  the  nature  his  soul  yearned 
after  with  such  exceeding  longing.  At 
last  he  found  a  little  shallow  stream  that 
held  many  a  pretty  reflection  of  leaf, 
branch,  and  grass — a  graceful,  cultivated, 
clothed,  insipid  edition  of  the  rugged, 
naked  nature  of  the  country  of  his  birth. 
Disappointed  and  weary,  he  threw  him- 
self on  his  back  and  gazed  upwards,  try- 
ing to  cheat  his  reason  into  the  belief  that 
he  was  resting  after  a  long  morning  of  toil, 
that  the  wine  in  his  flask  was  from  his  own 
vines,  that  the  dark  spots  and  splashes 
between  him  and  the  sky  were  caused  by 
the  quivering  leaves  of  his  own  olive  trees 
as  they  bent  coyly  to  the  warm  wooing  of 
the  Southern  wind  ;  but  the  illusion  would 
not  come.  It  was  pleasant  here,  but  oh  1 
so  deadly  foreign.  This  level  plain,  this 
long  lush  grass,  this  sleepy  stream,  these 
motionless  reflections,  this  terrible  loneli- 
ness. Ah !  for  one  hour  of  the  vines  of 
the  sunny  South,  the  loose  stone  walls, 
the  clatter  of  mules  down  the  stairways ! 
Tears  filled  his  eyes,  and,  not  being  as 
Englishmen  are,  he  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Then  a  voice  said,  "It  is  a  damned 
world  to  the  poor,  a  paradise  to  ihe  rich." 

He  turned  his  head  and  saw,  astride  a 
fallen  tree,  a  young  man,  a  canvas  propped 
before  him,  a  palette  and  brushes  in  his 
hand. 

'*  Have  you  been  here  all  the  time  ?" 

"  Yes.  You  were  in  such  profound 
thought  you  passed  without  noticing  me. 
I  should  not  have  spoken,  only  if  I  had  let 
you  go  on  lying  there  all  unconscious,  I 
could  not  have  helped  myself;  I  should 
have  robbed  you  of  what  you  have  a  right 
to  sell." 
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He  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  "  You 
are  mistaken  ;  I  have  nothing  to  sell ;  I 
am  a  poor  man.  My  whole  possessions 
could  be  covered  by  a  few  francs."  Then 
he  added  gaily,  as  he  spun  two  coppers  in 
the  air,  *'  See,  to-day  I  am  worth  two 
sous."  It  was  meet  that  he  should  be 
light-hearted,  for  had  he  not  sent  home 
this  morninq;  the  first  remittance  that  was 
to  free  his  land  from  the  usurer's  grip  ? 

The  artist  laughed  too,  but  from  another 
motive.  "  With  that  head,  those  eyes, 
you  call  yourself  a  poor  man  !  My  friend, 
your  face  is  your  fortune.  You  could  get 
sittings  in  every  studio  in  Paris." 

He  rose,  drew  himself  up,  and  said  with 
a  magnificent  pride,  **  That  would  be  an 
insult  to  my  mother,  my  sister,  my  ances- 
tors. There  is  a  tale  in  our  village  of  a 
girl,  Jacquette.  She  went  to  Paris  as  a 
model ;  one  day  when  her  mother  opened 
her  door  in  the  morning,  she  found 
Jacquette  dead  on  the  doorstep)." 

"  Bah !  U  she  was  pretty,  you  may 
take  your  oath  she  had  a  gay  time  of  it 
while  it  lasted.  You  would  have  a  gay 
time  of  it,  and  you  would  not  go  under 
like  a  woman,  j/ofi  Dicii  !  with  that  face 
you  might  get  some  great  lady — not  of  the 
world — to  run  you.  Stay,  don't  go  off. 
I  see,  I  apologise.  We  in  Paris  do  not 
look  upon  things  in  the  same  way  as  you 
of  the  country,  who,  I  daresay,  go  to 
church  and  say  your  i)rayers.  Come,  my 
friend,  forgive  me  ;  on  my  soul  I  only 
meant  to  help  you." 

He  came  back,  took  the  proffered  hand. 
It  was  the  first  that  had  been  held  out  to 
him  since  he  left  his  home,  far  up  the 
Roja  Yalley. 

**  We  artists  are  often  carried  awav  bv  a 
face  ;  1  forgot  to  think  of  the  man  behind 
it.  I  have  apologistnl  to  the  man  ;  now  as 
to  the  face.  Will  vou  not  consider  mv  pro- 
posal  ?  There  is  a  lot  of  money  in  your 
face,  and  if  1  read  rightly  you  want  money. 
Ah,  my  friend,  I  see  by  the  light  in  your 
eyes  that  I  am  right." 

*'  Money  !  Yes  ;  and  I  mean  to  get  it — 
every  penny  I  want  ;  but  not  that  way. 
When  I  left,  Father  Antonio  blessed  me 
and  made  me  swear  on  the  altar  that  I 
would  never  become  a  model;  besides,  it 
would  break  my  mother's  heart." 

**  S(7/>n's//\  what  sui)erstilion  !  The  old 
priest,  however,  saw  where  your  fortune 
lay.  Damn  him  !  he  has  taken  away  my 
last  chance.  I  thought  if  I  had  got  you 
into  the  studios  you  might  have  given  me 
a  sitting  or  two  out  of  gratitude.  I  cannot 
afford  to  pay  models  now,  and  —  I  am 
married." 


"  Married  !  you  look  so  young  ;  but  you 
are  clever.  I  don't  know  anphing  about 
painting,  but  I  do  know  trees  when  I  see 
them ;  those  are  trees  on  your  canvas. 
Are  you  what  is  called  a  landscape 
painter  ?  " 

"No;  but  nature,  thank  God!"  (for 
curiously  enough  this  artist  was  always 
calling  on  the  God  in  whose  existence 
he  professed  not  to  believe)  "  does  not 
charge  for  sitting.  Were  it  otherwise, 
poor  devils  like  myself  would  chuck  up 
palette  and  brushes,  and  flock  in  battalions 
to  the  Seine." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  all  work  and 
hunger  and  misery  in  this  Paris  of  yours." 

*'  Paris,  the  most  beautiful,  the  gayest 
city  in  the  world  —  the  Heaven  of  the 
rich !  No.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  Paris, 
but  that  of  cursed  poverty.  Paris  offers  to 
the  poor  student  what  no  other  city  does ; 
she  gives  of  her  gaiety  even  to  the  poor. 
Once,  when  I  had  some  money,  1  went  to 
London  to  see  the  English  pictures.  3fon 
Dieu !  what  a  hell  for  the  poor !  what 
horrors  !  what  cant !  Here  we  live,  love, 
and  laugh  ;  but  those  English  devils  with 
a  hymn-book  in  one  hand,  a  sermon  on 
their  lips,  take  it  in  the  raw." 

"I,  too,  have  seen  the  English :  in  the 
winter  they  sometimes  come  in  carriages 
up  to  our  village.  They  put  silver  in  the 
church-box,  they  give  money  to  those 
who  ask  for  it.  They  lose  their  way 
among  our  vineyards  and  olives,  they  think 
our  country'  very  beautiful  and  warm,  and 
they  always  ask  for  flowers.  Those  with 
yellow  hair  and  blue  eyes  look  like  angels." 

*'  It  is  not  only  the  English  who  have 
yellow  hair  and  therefore  are  angels," 
returned  the  artist  with  a  smile.  *'  You 
should  see  my  wife  and  child." 

"Child!  You  must  have  married  very 
young." 

"  She  was  an  artist  too.  It  is  harder 
work  for  a  girl.  She  was  not  like  the 
others  ;  she  would  not  accept  help.  I  could 
not  see  her  starve,  .so  I  married  her." 

"  A  man  could  not  have  done  other- 
wise." 

"  ^fon  Dim  I  a  Parisian  could.  At  the 
studio  they  called  me  a  fool.  We  were  very 
gay  at  first :  she  painted  the  pot-boilers  to 
give  me  time  for  my  Salon  picture,  and  in 
the  evenings  we  went  out  together  and 
enjoyed  life ;  but  she  has  never  been  the 
same  since  the  baby  came.  I  wanted  her 
to  come  with  me  to-day ;  she  said  it  was 
too  far.  I  cannot  think  what  has  come 
over  her." 

**  How  old  is  she  }  " 

"  Eighteen." 
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"  Poor  girl !  "  A  pause,  then,  "  Would 
my  face  really  help  you  ?  " 

"Help.'  MonDieu!  It  is  what  I  have 
been  looking  for  these  years," 

"  Remember,  I  am  not  a  model  ;  I 
come  to  you  as  a  friend,"  adding  half  to 
himself,  "  Father  Antonio  could  not  object. 
There  can  be  no  sin  in  helping  a  woman 
who  is  ill,  and  a  little  child." 


the  ex-student  of  the  Rue  du  Mont- 
pamasse.  To  the  former,  the  young  wife, 
who  knew  not  God  and  yet  had  beautiful 
light  hair,  and  large,  sad,  suffering  eves, 
and  hands  that  had  known  no  outcloor 
toil,  was  a  revelation  and  a  puzzle.  He 
had  never  come  across  a  woman  of  her 
type  before,  this  pretty,  delicate  creation 
of  a  city ;  and  it  .seemed  to  him  that  the 
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"  My  wife  is  not  ill,"  returned  the  artist 
sharply.  "She  does  nothing— not  even 
the  pot-boilers,  few  as  they  arc,  now. 
Why  should  you  say  she  is  ill  ?  " 

"  Because  it  is  natural  for  women  to 
work  hard — all  the  harder  if  there  is  love 
in  it,"  said  he,  thinking  of  the  lives  of  the 
women  in  his  village,  and  how  his  mother 
and  sister  toiled  from  morning  to  night, 
all  for  the  love  of  the  land  that  was  theirs. 

So  the  bond  of  friendship  was  soldered 
between  the  guileless  son  of  the  hills  and 


world  must  be  strangely  out  of  gear  that 
required  frail  little  creatures  like  this  to 
work  for  their  living.  Unbelief,  in  the 
shape  of  his  <lisrepuiable  father,  had  been 
presented  to  him  in  so  vile  a  form  that  it 
had  only  seemed  just  when  that  father  had 
been  smitten  doH'n  by  the  hand  of  God  ; 
but,  although  a  good  son  of  the  Church, 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  beHevc  that 
that  hand  could  be  raised  against  harmless 
creatures  like  the  wife  and  the  child  of  the 
artist.  Was  not  the  Madonna  the  loving 
mother  of  all  women,  the  protector  of 
little  children  ?  The  woman  and  the 
child  must  turn  to  her. 
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While  the  fierce  struggle  with  poverty 
raged  in  the  artist's  home,  they  were 
grateful  to  give  up  the  little  back  room  to 
the  stranger.  Their  beds  were  carried 
across  to  the  floor  of  the  gallery  in  the 
studio,  and  it  was  pitiable  to  see  how  the 
baby  had  been  trained  to  stop  talking  the 
moment  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  to 
maintain  a  dead  silence  while  a  stranger 
was  in  the  studio  below. 

In  the  little  back  room  the  son  of  the 
South  stinted  and  saved  until  the  property 
of  his  fathers  was  once  more  free.  He, 
too,  had  grown  thin,  for  out  of  his  meagre 
allowance  to  himself  there  was  ever  a 
present  to  be  found  for  the  fair-haired 
child  of  the  studio.  The  fire  of  hope, 
however,  burnt  strongly  in  his  eyes. 
Though  he  would  have  to  return  for  a 
short  spell,  to  put  together  a  little  money 
for  a  rainy  day,  that  return  was  but  a  dim 
shadow  in  the  distance  in  presence  of  the 
great  happiness  in  which  his  soul  was  now 
steeped.  The  wear}'  longing  of  years  was 
over ;  before  him  on  the  bracket,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Madonna,  lay  heaped  the  pile 
of  francs — the  glittering  Napoleons.  He 
stood  before  them  entranced,  these,  the 
visible  means  of  the  realisation  of  his 
hope.  Now  he  had  the  money  he  would 
not  trifle  one  moment  with  his  happiness  : 
daybreak  would  sec  him  on  his  first  stage 
south.  It  would  be  a  long  journey,  for  in 
Rej)ublican  France  the  poor  cannot  travel 
as  do  the  rich.  Third-class  passengers 
are  shunted  into  sidings,  turned  out  at 
night,  kept  lagging  on  the  way ;  but  with 
Hoj)e  at  the  helm  no  way  seems  long. 
He  would  have  so  many  more  hours  to 
dream  of  the  rapturous  moment  when 
once  again  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his 
home. 

He  fell  down  on  his  knees  before  that 
makeshift  altar,  and  poured  out  his  soul 
in  a  torrent  of  gratitude  to  the  Virgin 
Mother. 

lie  was  still  on  his  knees  when  the  door 
opened  and  the  artist  came  in. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  rising  quickly. 
'*  You  have  often  talked  to  me  of  the 
happiness  of  an  artist  who  realises  his 
ideal.  I  know  now ;  1  have  realised 
mine." 

**  Mon  Diiu !  and  it  has  transfigured 
you.     It  is  the  face  of  a  god." 

**  Yes.     My  (]oil  has  granted  the  prayer 

of  my  life.     To-morrow But  you  are 

not  listening.  What  is  wrong  }  Is  it  the 
wife?" 

The  artist  flung  himself  on  the  table, 
and,  between  sobs,  jerked  out  his  tale. 
**  She  cannot  live  in  there  ;  he  says  she  is 


dying  by  inches ;  the  atmosphere  of  the 
studio  is  killing  her." 

"  You  must  take  her  into  the  country  at 
once." 

**  So  the  doctor  says  :  her  only  chance. 
I  would  paint  their  damned  houses,  their 
ugly  faces,  their  signboards.  Old  Nick 
himself,  for  twenty  francs  a  head,  to  save 
her.  But  how  are  we  to  get  there  }  We 
have  no  money ;  my  Salon  picture  is  not 
framed  ;  I  can  raise  no  money  on  it.  She 
is  an  artist  too,  she  will  not  consent :  we 
cannot  betray  our  birthright  by  cutting  it 
to  please  any  dealer." 

"  Cut  your  beautiful  picture,  the  admir- 
ation of  all  your  friends  ;  the  picture  that 
must  bring  you  fame!  I  do  not  under- 
stand." 

"  Yes,  cut  out  the  conventional  girl  and 
man  at  the  side,  make  them  into  a  common 
pot  -  boiler.  Destroy  the  thought,  the 
work,  the  inspiration,  the  dream  of  my 
life !  Drag  Art  through  the  cesspool  of 
Poverty.  She  will  not  consent :  better  rot 
in  the  studio  ;  a  little  charcoal  will  soon 
end  it  all." 

He  stood  with  his  face  to  the  Virgin, 
gazing  at  that  picture  of  a  mother  and  a 
child  which  the  artist  had  given  him,  half  in 
derision  at  his  seeing  through  the  woman  the 
divinity.  Was  it  the  woman  or  the  divinity 
that  now  influenced  him  }  What  matter  ? 
The  result  was  divine.  His  heart  had 
leapt  to  a  conviction,  though  his  brain 
had  not  yet  formulated  it.  He  quivered  ; 
the  shadow  of  vanished  hope  passed  over 
him ;  the  spell  of  a  great  renunciation 
enthralled  him.  There  was  silence  in  the 
room ;  then  he  said  slowly,  and  as  if  he 
were  interpreting  a  vision — 

**  Your  Salon  picture  will  not  be  cut. 
It  will  be  framed ;  it  will  bring  you  the 
fame  you  have  waited  for  so  long ;  and 
your  wife  shall  not  die." 

"  ]\Iy  friend,"  returned  the  artist,  who 
had  run  down  the  gamut  to  the  ver}'  last 
note  of  desj)air,  **we  are  at  an  impasse; 
there  is  but  one  way — charcoal." 

The  artist  moaned  and  groaned  aloud ; 
but  no  sound  passed  the  tightened  lips  of 
the  stranger,  who  still  stood  with  his  face 
to  the  wall.  At  last  he  seemed  to  come 
back  to  life ;  his  eyes  left  the  picture  and 
sought  the  poor  little  image  of  the  Virgin 
below,  type  of  his  faith,  and  it  passed 
through  his  mind:  *'What  is  my  renuncia- 
tion to  her  renunciation  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  ?  "  His  hands  closed  on 
the  money  ;  he  took  it  up,  every  franc,  and, 
placing  it  on  the  table  before  the  artist, 
said  with  a  supreme  effort — 

**  I  told  you  just  now  that  I,  too,  had 
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realised  my  ideal.  It  was  this,  to  help  my 
friend  in  his  desperate  need." 

The  artist  threw  up  his  arms,  dazed, 
staggered ;  but  his  face  was  already 
changed :  hope  had  entered  his  heart. 
He  struggled  to  speak ;  but  his  friend 
stopped  him,  and,  dragging  him,  still  half- 
dazed  to  the  door,  urged  him  to  depart  at 
once. 

Then  the  artist  awoke,  kissed  him  on 
both  cheeks,  and  waving  his  arms,  shouted, 
'*  You  have  saved  me  I  A  loan,  remem- 
ber ;  a  loan  until  better  days." 

Until  better  days ! 

His  eyes  had  lost  all  look  of  life  in 
them  ;  his  face  was  grey  and  drawn ;  he 
staggered  to  the  chair;  his  head  fell 
heavily  on  his  arms.  The  two  men  had 
changed  places.  Hope  had  fluttered 
across  to  the  studio,  never  again  to  enter 
that  little  chamber.  "  We  live  by  ad- 
miration, hope,  and  love."  The  first  and 
the  last  the  studio  had  always  held,  the 
one  ewe  lamb  of  the  stranger  had  joined 
them.  When  Hope  goes  out  Death  smiles 
and  stalks  in  at  the  open  gate. 


II. 

His  eyes  ached  with  gazing  at  the  ever 
present  whiteness  of  those  walls,  the 
window  echoed  his  bald  stare,  the  inter- 
lacing lines  on  the  ceiling  seemed  slowly 
to  be  sapping  his  mind.  For  it  had  pleased 
a  former  occupant,  a  student  of  design,  to 
lie  in  bed,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  piece  of 
red  chalk  tied  to  a  maulstick,  worry  out 
his  geometrical  designs  on  the  ceiling, 
which  he  had  carefully  s(|u«ire(l  in  black 
chalk.  While  in  work  the  son  ot  Jie  soil 
had  given  no  heed  to  the  scjuares,  circles, 
triangles,  trapezia,  and  i)arall('l()'^^rams  on 
the  ceiling ;  his  waking  tlioughts  had  been 
more  than  filled  with  that  ever-present 
hope  within  him.  Now  hope  was  gone, 
but  the  angles  and  circles  remained. 

Since  the  door  was  bolted  on  the  artist 
he  had  had  no  desire  to  go  on  his  knees 
and  look  up  at  the  sky — the  sky  spoke  of 
the  impossible.  The  chair  had  never  seen 
him  straining  for  a  glimpse  of  the  acacia ; 
the  acacia  whispered  of  a  past  dream,  a 
light  in  a  world  of  sunshine  that  had  grown 
dim  to  his  sight,  insomuch  as  there  was  no 
hope  of  his  ever  reaching  it.  That  ideal 
inner  world  in  which  he  had  lived  had 
vanished  :  if  he  stretched  out  his  hand  he 
grasped  emptiness,  there  was  nothing 
tangible  to  lay  hold  of;  only  this  log  of  a 
body  lying  on  the  bed,  and  those  circles 
and  lines  on  the  ceiling,  twining  and  inter- 
twining for  ever. 


Toiling  hard  day  after  day,  scraping, 
hoarding,  with  those  glimpses  of  love  and 
gratitude  from  the  studio,  he  had  lived  in 
ignorance  that  hope — the  hope  of  return- 
ing to  his  home — had  been  the  sole 
anchor  of  his  life.  Hope  had  kept  him  his 
reason  when  launched  on  the  cynic  world 
of  Paris.  Hope  had  simplified  the  ornate 
town  services  that  at  first  had  so  awed  and 
bewildered  him.  Hope  had  bent  his  head 
to  the  jeers  of  his  fellow- workmen.  Hope 
had  kept  his  hot  Southern  blood  in  bounds. 
In  a  word,  hope  had  been  the  loadstone, 
the  divinity  of  his  heart.  Take  all  the 
creeds  of  the  world,  hope — the  hope  of 
something  better  —  is  what  makes  them 
converts.  To  the  wretched  the  hope  of 
annihilation  is  sweet — to  end  it  all,  to  be 
out  of  this  brutal  world  for  ever.  The 
artist  could  have  sought  death  with  full 
hope,  the  stranger  could  not.  (jod  ties  his 
believers  to  this  world  by  double  entry. 
Indeed,  the  thought  of  death  in  any  form 
had  never  crossed  his  brain.  We  live  by 
love,  ambition,  hope  :  the  first  two  neces- 
sarily carry  the  third;  but  the  third  can 
live  without  the  other  two.  When  hope 
flies  away,  then  love,  hand  in  hand,  walks 
down  to  the  watery  grave  ;  it  is  only  when 
hope  is  extinguished  that  ambition  draws 
the  sword  across  the  throat.  And  when 
hope'  goes  out  the  world  calls  it  distraught 
love,  religious  mania,  temporary  insanity, 
or  even  syncope  of  the  heart. 

When  the  studio  was  shut  and  no  one 
noiv  would  come  up  that  last  pair  of  stairs, 
the  stranger  sat  down  to  review  his  case. 
It  was  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  main 
work  of  his  life  had  been  accomplished, 
the  property  was  free.  He  had  only  to  begin 
again  to  earn  that  last  sum  ;  it  was  merely 

a  putting  o(T  his  n'turn  till That  was 

the    rub,    he  could   not    see    bevond    that 
''till." 

This  day  he  should  have  been  in  the 
old  home,  clasped  once  more  in  his 
mother's  arms.  To  a  Frenchman  the 
tradition  of  the  mother  is  the  one  thing 
sacred  ;  to  this  man  it  was  his  all  in  life. 

He  was  glad  that  that  fortnight's  holi- 
day had  been  granted  to  him  before  his 
renunciation.  To  have  returned  to  the 
workshops  at  once  would  have  been 
intolerable.  Smarting,  as  with  an  open 
wound,  his  Southern  blood  would  have 
risen  at  the  least  provocation.  Now  he 
would  have  time  to  pull  himself  together, 
to  look  the  question  of  waiting  in  the 
face,  to  woo  back  the  coy  divinity  of  his 
heart.  He  who  had  held  her  so  long 
would  yet  win  her  to  his  arms  again  ;  all 
he  wanted  was  time,  rest. 


2Z8 
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He  lay  waiting  for  the  rebound.  There 
was  no  work  to  claim  him,  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  getting  up.  His  body  ached  as 
if  physically  bruised  ;  his  mind  seemed 
numbed,  and  he  was  very  tJred. 


daily  guest  in  the  house.  But  that  home 
was  growing  strangely  dim  to  his  sight : 
the  Madonna  appeared  shrouded  in  an 
uncertain  mist ;  the  artist,  his  wife  and 
child,  had  passed  out  of  mind ;  but  evei 


Towards  sunset  he 
himself  some  cotR-c ; 
out  for  supper.  H(- 
very  careful,  for  with 
his  means  of  subsist 
work,     liut  that 


girt  Hp  and  made 
later  he  would  go 
ivould  have  to  be 
his  gift  had  gone 
■nee  while  out  of 
the  old 


days  of  shame  at  home  want  had  been  a 


present  with  him  were  the  squares  and 
circles,  and  angles  and  parallelograms, 
and  trapezia  and  curving  lines  on  the 
ceiling.  They  held  him  with  a  spell,  they 
exacted  from  him  each  moment  of  his 
waiting  thought.  He  counted  the  squares, 
be  counted  the  angles,  the  straight  lines. 
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the  circles  ;  he  cut  the  squares  into  angles, 
he  grouped  the  angles  into  rhomboids,  he 
starred  circles  by  equilateral  triangles,  he 
followed  the  curves  of  the  motif,  he  com- 
menced on  the  continuous  line  of  a  spiral — 
but  that  way  led  to  madness. 

At  dawn  he  was  bathed  in  a  deadly 
perspiration,  his  breathing  came  in  gasps, 
but  still  he  tried  to  count 'those  lines,  to 
trace  out  rhombus,  square,  duodecagon. 

He  had  worked  hard,  he  had  had  a  good 
day,  but  it  had  passed  all  too  soon.  He 
had  picked  out  all  the  roses,  fastened  each 
into  its  own  circle,  the  circle  into  its 
square  ;  but,  just  when  he  had  begun  to 
trace  out  an  Archimedian  spiral  the  day- 
light failed,  the  task  that  pressed  upon 
him  so  heavily  was  rendered  impossible  by 
inscrutable  destiny. 

It  was  midnight.  Those  squares  and 
circles  and  roses  still  danced  before  his 
eyes,  and  yet  he  could  not  count  them. 
The  necessity,  however,  to  do  so  had 
grown  into  an  acute  agony,  but  they  would 
not  rest  for  a  moment,  hopping,  darting 
across,  whirling  round  on  the  dark  back- 
ground. He  struggled,  he  cried  aloud, 
he  implored,  he  prayed,  he  hit  out  at  the 
dull  darkness,  but  still  he  could  not  count 
them.  He  sprang  out  of  bed,  he  tried  to 
catch  them,  to  grasp  them  in  his  hand, 
to  hold  them  to  his  heart ;  but  with  the 
action  he  seemed  to  fall  back  into  space — 


black,  boundless  space — and  he  was  falling, 
falling.  The  lines,  the  circles,  the  roses 
grew  dimmer  and  dimmer,  until  at  last  there 
were  none ;  nothing  to  be  seen,  nothing 
around  him  but  dark,  cold,  illimitable 
space,  and  he  was  still  falling. 

There  is  a  deadly  moment  in  the  four- 
and- twenty  hours  when  struggling  dawn 
first  draws  the  black  veil  of  night  from  off 
her  chilly  brow.  Health  sleeps  in  ignorance 
of  it ;  death  claims  this  hour  as  his  own. 

The  stranger  moved,  a  flush  burnt  in 
either  cheek,  his  eyes  had  regained  some- 
thing of  their  smouldering  fire,  his  lips 
parted,  and  he  uttered  a  prayer.  His 
hands,  that  unconsciously  had  been  pluck- 
ing at  this  life,  were  stilled  by  a  sudden 
calm,  and  the  voice  of  the  old  priest  was 
saying:    "My  son,    thou   hast  done    well 

with  thy  life.    Behold,  the  Virgin  and " 

But  the  image  cast  away  her  blue  mantle, 
drew  aside  her  white  veil,  and  it  was  his 
mother  who  stepped  down  from  the 
pedestal. 

With  a  great  cry  of  joy  he  flung  out  his 
arms  and  fell  back  on  the  pillow. 


* 


^» 


It  was  clearly  not  a  case  of  starvation : 
there  was  coffee  in  the  cup  by  his  bedside, 
half  a  stale  loaf,  and  two  sous  in  his 
])Ocket ;  yet  the  case  puzzled  the  doctors. 
In  the  Lexicon  of  Pharmacy  there  is  no 
heading  entitled  Hope. 


FAILURE. 


I   plucked   a   rose 
That   smiled   thro'    tears   of  dew ; 
It   was   not   rare 
Enough,    nor   fair 
Enough    for   thee  ! 

I   breathed   a   sigh 
That  died  as  soft  as  summer  breeze ; 
It   was   not   spell 
Enough,    to   tell 
Enough,   to  thee  I 


I    fought   a   fight. 
And   well-nigh   i)erished   for  thy  sake  ; 
Yet   was   not   brave 
Enough,    to   crave — 
Something   of  thee  ! 

Still    thou    didst   say. 
In    thy   cold,    thoughtless   dignity : 
"  I    did    not    care 
Enough,    nor   dare 
Enough   for   thee  "  ! 

Kathp:rine  Mann. 


'Hj-oniu   he  mcofcd ferai &e 


^  bl&cK^  nig;/  tl  e  /few      pq/ 
Hre  tiiLCklv  cr  Jled   cu  e  6  d  cJI 

\fell /rom  ihe  fciidf 

ihol:  hdd  the  peor  lo  the  t«ible-wcJl. 

/iRe  bnoKeii  jhcdr  look'd  ybd  andjifei^ 

yfed  Wo/-  iKe  cliiiRii-ib  blcK  ■, 

Reeded   ond  worn  Ihe 

ancient    ihalch 

ypcn  the  lonely^  moated 

grang,e 

/Ke  oijyyaid,  M/ll/ej/  dreejy 

^Ht  Cometh  ndjliey6idi 

Ivve-iild  Ihal  I  were  dead! 


lOut  &  ytone  -  ce^ 
the   wcA\ 

. /luicx  with,  biacls.- 
Old  \^Q.\uf  jlipt , 


jid  o'er  if  many,  nxind    end  ymeiU 
Ihc  du/ferii  mtxifh  -  Tno[ftf  crept 
)  by  o  popbr  /hooh.  alwqy, 
ylj-ilver-^^n  w'ltk  ^lorled  borh- 
for  Icc^uef  no  other  tee  dicL  morK 
llhe  levej    Wo/Je. ,  tJic  roundiDo    t)re*y~ 
Jhe  only  jojd ,  /^  [ye  y  dreoiy 

irie  coindli  jiol  .yhe  _ytid 
jTtc  jcid  ,  1  oin   ^wecyy" ,  cwccjyj 
I  \vould  ihel  Iwerc  dead!' 


JOHN     THE     BAPTIST.- 
f.-jm  tie  PUIure  in  Die  C^pililine  C 


THE     TEN-SHILLING     CIGAR. 


**  'nr^HE  dearest  cigar  I  ever  sell  ?  "  said 
J^  the  affable  and  informing  tobacco- 
nist into  whose  shop  I  had  dropped  for  my 
modest  navy-cut.  "  In  this  case  " — and 
he  pointed  to  a  neat  box  with  five  largish, 
fat,  shiny-brown  Havanas  in  it  marked 
**$i2,  or  £z  I  OS."  The  card  was  sug- 
gestive, and  I  looked  my  thought,  I 
suppose,  for  he  answered  it  at  once  :  "  No, 
I  don't  expect  to  sell  any  more  of  them 
here  till  next  June  or  July.  Perhaps  I 
might  if  I  was  at  our  Fleet  Street  branch." 

**  What !  "  I  said  ;  **  is  it  true  that  the 
noble  efforts  of  the  Society  of  Authors 
have  already  raised  the  status  of  the 
journalist  to  that  extent  }  " 

"  Not  as  far  as  I  know.  It 's  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Stock  Exchange  or  the  City 
office  who  buys  those,  or  the  betting-man 
who  loves  to  walk  about  smoking  them  in 
the  street ;  but  here  our  main  dependence 
for  that  class  of  goods  is  on  the  hotel  hard 
by.  It 's  the  Americans,  you  know,  that 
buy  them  ;  and  I  have  known  as  many  as 
seven  American  millionaires  to  be  staying 
there  in  the  course  of  the  season.  And 
they  demand  good  tobacco — most  of  them 
are  connoisseurs  in  their  wav.  Thcv  can 
afford  to  be.  Now,  I  remember  there  was 
a  Mr. ,  who  is  reputed  to  own  seven 


millions " 

"  Cigars  } — I  mean  dollars  ?  " 

**  No ;  pounds.  lie  came  in  here  and 
informed  me  that  there  were  no  good 
cigars  in  this  country.  '  I  beg  your 
pardon,'  I  said,  *  will  you  allow  me  to  send 
you  a  box  of  the  best  cigars  that  arc  to  be 
had  } '  He  said  I  might,  so  I  got  a  hundred 
of  the  finest  we  keep  in  our  headquarters 
and  sent  them  up  to  him  with  the  invoice 
for  ninety-five  pounds." 

**  It 's  a  nice  thing  to  be  a  millionaire," 
I  sighed,  hugging  my  navy-cut.  "  Did  he 
smoke  them  }  " 

"  No  ;  he  tried  one  or  two,  and  sent  the 
rest  back — with  an  apology.  It 's  only  the 
betting-man  or  the  very  young  gentleman 
who  can  bring  himself  to  give  a  pound  for 
a  cigar.  But  it  pays  us  to  keep  them,  if 
it 's  only  as  an  advertisement.  You  see, 
gentlemen  who  come  in  to  look  at  them 
may  buy  something  cheaper." 


"And  do  the  millionaires  rise  to  a  ten- 
shilling  cigar  ?  " 

**  Oh,  yes ;  some  of  them  choose  one 
regularly  for  their  after-dinner  smoke — 
not  all,  though.  Now,  a  very  well-known 
millionaire  was  brought  in  here  the  other 
day  :  you  know — the  one  who  made  such 
a  good  thing  out  of  the  Greenland  pearl- 
fishery.  I  began  with  cigars  at  eighteen- 
pence,  and  showed  him  most  of  our  stock. 
When  I  had  done  he  looked  at  me  reprov- 
ingly, and  said,  *  Young  man,  I  never  in 
my  life  gave  more  than  fourpence,  and 
that 's  my  limit.'  We  couldn't  suit  him — 
our  stock  begins  at  sixpence." 

"  Now,  frankly,"  I  said,  *'  do  you  mean 
to  declare  that  these  ten-shilling  cigars,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  dearer  ones,  are  any- 
thing but  an  expensive  freak  ?  " 

*'  Well,  yes,  in  one  sense.  For  instance, 
they  must  always  be  rarities.  Look  at  this 
one,  now  ;  you  see  the  beautiful  smooth- 
ness of  the  wrapper — not  a  vein  in  it.  At 
the  same  time  the  cigar  is  a  particularly 
big  one  ;  each  of  them  contains  just  about 
an  ounce  of  tobacco.  Now,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  ever  seen  cigar-makers 
at  work.  If  you  have  you'll  know  that 
each  leaf  usually  makes  two  wrappers — one 
from  each  side — after  the  central  rib  has 
been  drawn  out.  But  in  making  these 
special  cigars  only  leaves  are  used  which 
are  big  enough  for  a  whole  wrapper 
of  the  size  to  be  cut  between  two 
veins,  so  as  to  be  smooth  and  beautiful. 
Leaves  like  that  are  rare  —  so  rare 
that  in  a  case  of  ten  thousand  Flors  di 
Cuba  we  only  get  four  or  five  of  these. 
That  partly  accounts  for  the  price  ;  but,  if 
you  like  to  say  so,  no  doubt  tlie  thing  is 
mainly  a  freak.  Now,  for  my  part,  1  don't 
think  you  need  ever  give  more  than  a 
shilling  for  a  cigar." 

*'It's  like  claret,  I  suppose;  you  can 
get  a  really  fine  dessert  wine  at  a  fair  price, 
and  then  fashion  and  fancy  come  in  to  run 
up  particular  brands  to  whatever  peo[)le 
will  bid  for  them.  And  is  not  even  the 
shilling  beginning  to  be  a  fancy  price  .^ " 

**  Well,  no.  To  a  connoisseur  it  is 
worth  while  paying  the  extra  money  up  to 
that.     Look  at  these  two  cigars  now,  at 
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sixpence  and  a  shilling ;  there  doesn't 
seem  much  difference,  but  a  good  judge 
would  always  rather  give  a  shilling  for  one 
of  these  than  two  of  the  others.  He  gels 
better  value." 

"  Surely  things  have  changed  of  late  ? 
When  I  was  young,  now,  people  thought 
a  shilling  an  extortionate  price  for  a 
cigar.'* 

My  friend  the  tobacconist  glanced  at 
me  meditatively,  as  if  trying  to  measure  my 
years.  *'YouVe  quite  right,"  he  said'; 
**  the  fact  is  the  public  taste  has  changed. 
I  *ve  noticed  it  especially  in  the  last  six 
years.  Before  that  the  finest  Havanas 
went  to  the  St.  Petersburg  market,  the 
second  quality  to  New  York,  and  the  third 
was  good  enough  for  London.  Now  we 
get  the  finest  cigars  in  the  world  here  in 
London,  because  people  appreciate  them, 
and  on  account,  too,  of  the  influx  of 
millionaires,  and  so  on.  The  public  taste 
has  been  educated.  Just  as  a  man  may  go 
to  his  tobacconist  for  fourpenny  cigars. 
One  day  he  is  persuaded  to  take  a  six- 
penny one,  and  finds  it  worth  cultivating. 
In  time  the  tobacconist  educates  him  up 
to  ninepencc,  and  so  the  world  wags." 

"It  is  rather  an  expensive  course  of 
study?"  I  said  inquiringly.  *' Yus,  for 
the  customer.  Ikit  we  in  the  trade  all 
serve  an  apprenticeshi])  to  it,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  A  good  palate  for  tobacco  is 
partly  born,  but  chiefly  acquired.  It's 
just  lik(^  wine,  as  you  said  a  while  ago. 
Hen.',  when  a  purchase  is  to  be  made, 
there  's  just  one  man  who  decides  it,  and 
that's  the  governor.  ( }ive  him  a  single  cigar 
to  smoke,  and  he  will  tell  you  what  planta- 
tion the  tobacco  was  grown  on,  who  made 
the  cigar,  what  year  it  belongs  to,  and 
what  he  can  aft'ord  to  buy  it  at.  We  've 
often  tried  to  deceive  him,  for  a  joke,  with 
faki^d  labels  and  so  forth,  but  it 's  no  use. 
Vou  see,  when  a  j)urcliase  may  involvi;  five 
or  ten  th(Hisand  pounds  at  a  time  a  man 
has  to  be  certain." 

"And  he  does  all  the  tasting  ?  " 

"  All." 

"TIk^i  what  do  you  do  when  he  has  a 
v-old  in  the  head  .^"' 

"Then  we  don't  buy  anything  until  he 
ntcovers." 

I  had  thought  it  would  be  a  poser,  but 
it  wasn't. 

"If  you  ever  think  of  taking  to  the 
cigar  business  come  to  us,  and  we  '11  tell 
you  all  about  it,"  went  on  my  friend,  who 
has  something  of  the  benevolence  and 
philosophy  of  the  immortal  Prince  Florizel. 
*'  As  it  seems  to  interest  you,  perhaps 
you'd   like   to  know   a  few   more  things 


about  it.  The  London  cigar  business  is 
in  the  hands  of  about  six  people,  who  get 
all  the  genuine  Havanas  that  come  to  this 
country.  But  Havanas,  mind  you,  are  not 
what  they  were.  For  a  long  time  the  good 
crops  came  in  a  rotation  of  four  years: 
that  was  the  length  of  time  the  ground 
took  to  recover  its  freshness.  Thus  1869 
was  a  good  year,  1873,  and  so  on  up  to 
1885.  Then  the  regularity  broke  down. 
The  finest  crop  in  my  lifetime  was  in  1888  ; 
since  then  the  good  years  have  been  quite 
irregular,  and  this  year's  crop  is  very  poor. 
You  see,  the  planters  have  been  putting 
heavy  loads  of  guano  on  the  land  to  make 
it  bear  better,  and  they  have  simply  ruined 
it  for  ever.  The  only  thing  that  could 
restore  it  would  be  letting  it  lie  fallow 
f(jr  manv  vears,  and  they  can't  afford  to 
do  it."  ' 

"  Xonurnqtii  pretnatur  in  annum"  1 
murmured  softlv.  "  You  remember  Heine's 
note  on  the  passage  }  I  really  beg  your 
pardon — I  was  thinking  of  an  allied  sub- 
ject.    You  were  saying }" 

'*  That  the  fortune  of  Havanas  is  over, 
I  fear,  for  the  futufe.  Still  it  all  depends. 
Henry  Clays,  for  instance,  of  last  year's 
crop  were  splendid  cigars.  That  reminds 
me  of  another  point.  The  public  fancy 
about  names  is  ver)'  curious.  For  a  long 
while  Henry  Clays  were  all  the  rage;  it 
was  the  distinguished  thing  to  ask  for 
them.  Then  the  makers  began  to  trade 
on  their  reputation,  and  finally  killed  the 
goose  that  smoked  the  golden  cigar.  Now% 
Henry  Clays  are  as  fine  as  ever,  but  the 
public  won't  believe  it." 

"  Which  things  are  an  allegor}*,"  I  mur- 
mured. "  I  suppose  there 's  a  deal  in 
fashi(m  .^" 

"  Oh,  yes  :  look  at  Bocks.  For  years 
and  years  Bocks  wouldn't  go  at  all. 
I'inally  the  proprietors  formed  a  limited 
company  and  pushed  their  cigars  very 
hard  ;  and  now  wherever  you  go  in  the 
civilised  world  you  are  met  by  a  Bock. 
Lo(jk  at  these,  now  ;  these  cigars  at  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  are  put  up  in  little 
glass  tubes  to  preserve  the  flavour.  Here  's 
a  better  cigar  at  one  shilling  and  nine- 
pencc. You  see  the  consumer  gladly 
pays  as  much  for  the  glass  tube  as  for 
the  cigar.  Fashion  again  !  By-the-bye,  I 
had  two  customers  the  other  day  who  came 
in  and  bought  two  of  these  three  shilling 
and  sixpenny  ones.  It  was  pouring  with 
rain  at  the  moment.  What  did  my 
gentlemen  do  but  .throw  away  the  glass 
tubes,  light  up  and  walk  off"  in  the  pouring 
rain,  puffing  at  their  beautiful  cigars !  Yes^ 
they  were  very  young." 
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**  And  what,  then,  is  to  replace  the 
Havana  ?  I  really  don*t  know.  Per- 
haps Mexicans — perhaps  Bomeos.  No, 
not  British,  any  way.  We  struggled  for 
nearly  twenty  years  to  produce  good  home- 
made cigars,  but  we  couldn't  do  it,  partly 
because  the  Havana  manufacturers  were 
cute  enough  to  prevent  our  getting  any- 
thing but  the  refuse  tobacco.  We  gave 
up  the  struggle  four  years  ago.  British- 
grown  tobacco,  did  you  say  ?  No,  thank 
you  !  I  had  one  experience  of  that.  An 
old  gentleman  who  had  a  tobacco  planta- 
tion off  the  Clapham  Road — odd  place — 
asked  us  to  go  and  cure  some  for  him.  So 
my  brother  and  I  went.  We  dried  it  as 
well  as  we  could  in  a  greenhouse — the 
climate  forbids  it  being  done  in  the  open — 
then  we  got  a  chopping-block  and  made 
him  three  cheroots  ;  then  we  all  solemnly 
lighted  up.  Oh  Lord  !  I  remember  the 
taste  yet.  It  was  like  smoking  grass, 
liberally  mixed  up  with  hair — cow's  or 
human's.  A  little  went  a  long  way.  But 
the  old  gentleman  went  on  puffing  away. 


inhaling  deep  gusts  of  smoke,  and  crying, 
*  Isn*t  it  heavenly  ?  Hasn't  it  an  aroma  ? ' 
So  it  had  ;  he  was  quite  right  there  !  " 

"  Now,"  I  said,  taking  a  Socratic  atti- 
tude, **  answer  me  one  question  more. 
The  taste  for  cigars,  you  say,  is  chiefly 
acquired  ?  " 

*'  Certainly." 

**  Would  it  not  be  as  easy  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  bad  cigars  as  for  good  ones  ?  " 

**  I  suppose  it  might." 

"And  the  bad  ones  are  much  the 
cheaper  ?  " 

*•  Of  course." 

'*  Well,  then  !  " 

But  the  tobacconist  didn't  seem  to 
see  the  force  of  my  conclusion,  and  on 
reflection  I  don't  know  that  I  see  it 
myself.  That  is  the  worst  of  the  Socratic 
method :  you  can  shut  a  man  up  with 
it,  but  I  never  heard  that  anything  else 
came  of  it.  Wherefore,  let  the  inter- 
viewer beware ;  for  I  am  afraid  to  return 
for  many  days  to  the  only  tobacconist  in 
London.  W.  E.  Garrett  Fisher 


IF. 


If  I  were  you,  the  world  were  always  bright, 
The  (lay  would  never  close  in  darkening  night ; 
I  'd  live,  for  ever,  'neath  a  cloudless  sky, 
IMy  hope,  my  guide,  the  golden  sun  on  high. 
Whose  rays  must  put  all  carking  care  to  flight. 

But  when  I  see  the  sorrow  and  despite 
That  make  this  life  a  long-continued  fight, 
My  courage  sometimes  fails  mc  and  I  cry 

*'  If  I   were  vou  ?" 


And  yet  has  fortune  shed  on  you  its  light  ? 
Has  grievous  wrong  ne'er  triumphed  over  right  ? 
And  have  I  cause  to  mourn  that  I  am  I  ? 
Not  so  ;  for  well  I  know,  however  I  sigh, 
I  would  not  see,  or  seeing,  fear  the  blight, 

If  I  were  vou. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 


ROYAL     AND      NOTABLE      OAKS. 
By  GEORGE    CLIN'CH. 


XHE  oak's  claim  to  sovereignty 
among  the  trees  of  the  forest  is  as 
likely  to  be  questioned  as  that  of  the 
lion  to  kingship  over  the  beasts.  His  stuniy 
majesty,  his  vigorous  growth,  and,  above 
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;  lo  give 


all,  his  length  of  days,  comi 
him    pre-eminence    among 
The  oak  has  been  lauded  by  authors  from 
'      ■     ■     ■  '  Yfi^_      Virgil    sang 


L'markable   fact 
point  a  moral  i 


classical  i 

his  praises  ;  and  the 

his  longevity  served  tc 

the  quaint  lines  of  our  own  L  naucer — 

Lo  the  Gke !  that  h.ith  so  liiii):  n  miiirMiin};, 

Fto  the  time  thai  it  j^innitli  lirst  lo  sprinj; 

And  halh  so  Iotir  a  life,  an  ne  mav  seo  ; 

Yet  at  the  laste.  wa^tid  is  the  Tret. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  oak,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  herbalists,  appear  to  have 
been  of  no  mean  order.  Culpeper,  in 
speaking  of  the  tree  as  "the  glory  and 
safety  of  this  nation  by  sea,"  enumerates 
a  series  of  sicknesses  and  disorders  for 
which  its  sap,  bark,  leaves,  and  fruit  were 
once  considered  to  be  a  valuable  antidote. 

The  groves  of  oaks  were  sacred  among 
the  Druids,  and  a  large  number  of  oak- 
trees  throughout  the  kingdom,  from  their 

I^o-  '53-    June  1896 


hoary  antiquity,  their  supposed  virtues,  or 
some  other  circumstance,  have  come  to  be 
regarded  with  feelings  of  veneration  and 
affection.  An  interesting  class  of  famous 
oak-trees  arc  those  under  whose  branches 
primitive  open-air  assemblies  or  folk- 
moots  were  held.  'I'rees  of  various 
species,  like  other  natural  objects,  were 
well-known  landmarks  and  convenient 
meeting- pi  aces,  and  this  was  particularly 
true  of  large  and  long-lived  specimens, 
such  as  the  ancient  and  broad-sprea<ling 

Sevenoaks,    in     Kent,    and     numerous 
other    places    whose    names    have    been 
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derived  from  the  oak-tree,  were  probably 
so  named  after  particular  examples  which 
were  used  as  meeting-places  or  boundary- 
marks. 

At  Clipstone  Park  there  was  until 
quite  lately  a  very  old  tree,  locally  known 
as  the  "  Parliament  Oak,"  and  while  a 
simple  explanation  of  the  name  would' 
seem  to  be  disco^'crable  in  the  fact  that 
a  parliament  was   held   in  this  park  by 


Camden,  is  of  great  interest  in  this 
connection.  "  Berkshire,"  he  says,  "from 
Beroke.  a  disbarked  oak,  to  which,  when 
the  State  was  in  more  than  ordinary 
Danger,  the  inhabitants  were  wont  in 
ancient  Times  to  resort,  and  concert  aboot 
public  matters." 

A  similarly  important  "  Shire  Oak  "  once 
stoo<l  at  the  point  where  Yorkshire,  Not- 
tinghamshire, and   Derbyshire  meet.     So 


Edward  1.  in  izgo,  it  is  considered 
[wobablc  that  the  real  origin  is  of  a  much 
L^arlier  date,  and  that  the  event  referred  to 
was  a  revival,  if  not  survival,  of  a  \ery 
ancient  custom. 

Copt  Oak,  the  place  where  the  court  of 
the  lordship  of  Groby  was  held,  was  a  fine 
old  tree,  with  widely  spreading  branches. 
It  was  so  called  from  the  fact  that  the 
area  around  it  was  enclosed  by  a  coped 
stone  wall. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Berkshire,  or, 
more  correctly,   Barkshire,   described  by 


remarkable  was  its  size  that  its  branches 
were  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  130 
horsemen.  Another  remarkable  example 
of  this  sort  of  oak  is  the  Crouch  Oak  at 
Addlestone,  in  Surre)-,  which  once  marked 
the  boundary  of  Windsor  Forest.  Sher- 
wood Forest  was  named  after  a  fine  old 
oak,  or  "  shire  oak,"  where  the  Nottingham 
moot  was  held. 

It  would  be  easy,  if  ncccssaiv,  to  give 
many  instances  of  this  kind  which  tend 
to  show  that  the  oak  has  been  regarded 
with  marks  of  respect  from  the  dim  past 
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of  traditional  historj'  down  to  our  own 
times,  but  tt  is,  of  course,  well  known  that 
the    event   which    has   given    it   its   chief 


claim  to  popularity  in  coinparali\ciy 
modern  times,  and  one  which  has  attached 
a  special  significance  to  the  wearing  of 
sprays  of  oak,  was  that  in  which  it  was 
closely  associated  with  the  chequered 
fortunes  of  a  prominent  member  of  the 
royal  House  of  Stuart. 

The  tree  which  hid  Charles  II.  from 
Cromwell's  soldiers  after  the  decisive 
defeat  at  Worcester  in  September  1651 
was  called  "the  Royal  Oak,"  and  nine 
years  later,  when  the  monarchy  was  once 
more  established  in  these  lands,  and 
Charles  rode  triumphantly  through  the 
decorated  streets  into  London,  the  oak 
was  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  the  Royalist 
party  with  a  .sort  of  triumphant  allusion  to 
the  perilous  incident  of  Boscobel. 

It  was  the  young  King's  thirtieth  birth- 
day when  he  entered  London,  and  the 
scene  has  been  graphically  outlined  by 
Evelyn,  who  tells  us  that  the  King  came 
"with  a  triumph  of  above  20,000  horse 
and  footc,  brandishing  their  swords  and 


shouting  with  inexpressible  joy ;  the  wayes 
strew'd  with  (lowers,  the  bells  ringing,  the 
streetes  hung  with  tapissry,  fountains 
running  with  wine ;  the  Maior, 
Aldermen,  and  all  the  Com- 
panies in  their  liveries,  chaines 
of  go!d  and  banners;  Lords 
and  Nobles  clad  in  cloth  of 
silver,  gold,  and  velvet;  the 
windowes  and  balconies  all  set 
with  ladies ;  trumpets,  music, 
and  myriads  of  people  flock- 
ing, even  so  far  as  from 
Rochester,  so  that  they  were 
seven  houres  in  passing  the 
citty,  even  from  two  in  the 
afternoon  till  nine  at  night. 

"  I  stood  in  the  Strand  and 
beheld  it,  and  bless'd  God. 
And  all  this  was  don  without 
one  drop  of  bloud  shed,  and 
by  that  very  army  which 
rebell'd  against  him ;  but  it 
was  the  Lord's  doing,  for  such 
a  restauration  was  never  men- 
tioned in  any  history,  antient 
or  modem,  since  the  retume 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity ;  nor  so  joyfull 
a  day  and  so  bright  ever  scene 
in  this  nation,  this  hapning 
when  to  expect  or  efl'ect  it 
was  past  all  human  policy." 

The  first  anniversary  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament  to  be 
observed  as  a  day  of  general 
thanksgiving  for  the  restor- 
ation of  Charles  IL  was  on 
May  29,  1665,  and  oak  boughs  and  oak 
twigs  were  used  to  decorate  the  streets 
as  well  as  for  personal  ornamentation  upon 
every    annual   recurrence    of  the    festival. 


William  Pendrill,  who  had  assisted  in 
hiding  Charles  IL  among  the  Boscobel 
oaks,    having    died   in    London   in    1671, 
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was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Gilcs- 
in-llie- Fit-ills,    and    it    became   a   regular 
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are  those  which  prevailed  at  Upton-upon- 
Sevem,  in  Worcestershire.  Early  in  the 
morning  ropes  were  stretched  across  the 
street,  upon  which  were  hung  garlands, 
composed  of  all  such  flowers  as  were  in 
bloom.  The  garlands  were  also  orna- 
mented with  coloured  ribbons  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  all  available  tea-spoons,  and 
other  bright  objects.  May- poles  and 
oak  -  boughs  were  often  used  in  the 
tiecoration  of  the  streets,  and  gilded 
oak  -  apples  were  generally  worn  in  the 
buttonhole. 

The  oak  -  tree  seems  to  have  been 
specially  singled  out  and  patronised  by 
royalty.  Queen  Elizabeth's  Oak  at 
Huntingfield,  in  Suffolk,  is.  or  pu^rhaps 
was,  one  of  a  large  class  of  forest-trees 
associated    with    the    English 

-sovereigns      and     named     in  

honour  of  one  or  other  of 
them.  At  the  height  of  seven 
feet  from  the  ground  its  trunk 


Sir  Philip  Sidney's  oak,  at  Penshurst, 
was  so  named  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
planted  at  the  birth  of  that  distinguished 
courtier.     Ben  Jonson  sings  of  it  as — 

That  taller  (ree  which  of  a  nut  wis  set 

At  his  Ereat  birth  where  all  the  Muses  met. 


There  is  another  interesting  class  of 
oak-trees  well  worthy  of  notice,  on  ac- 
count of  the  evidence  thoy  atford  as  to 
ancient  boundaries.  They  are  called 
"  (iospel  Oaks."  The  custom  of  beating 
the  boundaries  of  parishes  once  a  year  is 
still  common  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.     It  is    of  great    anti<|uity,    and    is 


elevei 


.rds 


t  the 


ference,  , 
of  the  last  century  is  supposetl 
to  have  been  about  five  or  six 
hundred  years. 

This  fine  ohi  oak  was  situ- 
ated in  Lord  Hunsdun's  park, 
about  two  bow-shots  from  the 
old  mansion  -  house  where 
Queen  Klizahefh  is  said  to 
have  been  cntiTlaimnl  by  iliis 
nobleman  and  to  have  cnjovcd 
the  pk-asures  of  the  tliase'  in 
a  kind  of  rural  majesty.  Tlie 
tradition  is  tlL:il  the'  (tiieuii 
shot  a  buck  with  her  own 
hand    from   this,    her   favourite 
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time  of  Queen  ICIizahetli,  and  wli<i,  having 
been  guilty  of  some  offencu  fur  which  lu^ 
feared  he  might  be  disehargcd,  hanged 
himself  upfin  tin*  tree.  Fur  manv  years  a 
tradhion  linffered  in  the  nei^hbou'rhoud  to 
the  effect  that  Heme's  ghost  haunted 
the  old  tree ;  and  Ainsworlh  has  made 
use  of  this  tradition  in  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  his  historical  romances. 
■(  Oak  was    long   ago  demolished, 
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■ligi, 


refore.must 

ceremony, 

IS  meaning 

Hei 


and    when 


cut     doi 


tea-cad{iies  and  other  small  articles 
were  made  of  its  timber  and  sold  to 
anyone  of  curious  tastes  who  cared  to 
purchase  them. 


that  boundary  trees  came  to  be  known 
as  gospel  trees.  Trees,  and  especially 
oaks  of  this  class,  arc  to  be  found  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  kingilom.  They  are 
plentiful  about  Wolverhampton,  where  the 
boumlaries  and  township  of  the  parish  are 
marked  bv  them,  and  they  are  preserved 
with  the '  greatest  care  and  attention. 
Other  well-known    specimens   e.visted    in 
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the  north  of  London  and  near  Stoneleigh, 

in  Warwickshire. 

Fairlop  Oak,  which  has  a  distinct  claim 
to  be  considered  a  famous  tree,  measured 
thirty-six  feet  in  girth,  and  its  branches 
covered  an  area  three  hundred  feet  in 
circumference.  About  the  year  1728 
Mr.  Day,  of  Wapping,  commenced  the 
custom  of  dining  under  its  branches 
every  year  with  a  party  of  his  friends 
So  many  others  joined  m  this  annual 
picnic  that  the  gathering  speedily 
assumed  the  character  of  a  fair,  and  was 
held  on  the  first  Fridaj  in  Julj      When 


Mj-,  Day  died,  in  1767,  his  body  was 
enclosed  in  a  coffin  made  of  wood  taken 
from  this  tree. 

Among  oaks  notable  for  size  "  The 
Porters,"  two  magnificent  oaks  in  Welbeck 
Park,  are  worthy  of  mention.  Some  years 
since  one  was  above  ninety-eight  feet  high, 
and  ihe  other  was  eighty-eight  feet.  There 
was  once  a  gate  between  them,  hence  their 
name  "  The  Duke's  Vant,"  in  Savemake 
Forest,  was  another  fine  example.  Its 
trunk  mea'iured  thirty  feet  round  on  the 
outside,  and  twenty  feet  round  the  hollow 
within 
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THE  war  wasn't  much  of  a  bother 
to  Hillsborough,  for.  the  town  was 
remote  from  the  field  of  operations. 
Occasionally  news  would  come  that  made 
the  women  cry  out  and  the  old  men  weep, 
but  the  inter\'als  were  long  between  these 
episodes,  and  to  all  appearances  affairs 
moved  forward  as  serenely  as  ever. 

This  was  during  the  first  year  or  two  of 
the  struggle.  The  came  the  impressment 
law,  which  created  bad  feelings  and  caused 
a  good  deal  of  grumbling.  Following 
this  came  the  Conscript  Act,  which  made 
matters  much  worse,  especially  when 
strange  men  were  sent  to  enforce  it.  This 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  Hillsborough  very 
seriously. 

Nevertheless,  Hillsborough  could  have 
put  up  with  the  Conscript  Act  but  for  one 
event  that  stirred  the  little  community  from 
centre  to  circumference.  The  conscript 
officers  had  not  been  in  the  town  a  week 
before  they  pounced  upon  little  Billy 
Cochran,  the  sole  support  of  his  widc^wed 
mother,  who  was  known  througiiout  that 
region  as  Aunt  Sally.  JJttle  Billy  himself 
was  a  puzzle  to  the  more  thoughtful 
people.  He  was  so  simple  and  innocent- 
minded,  so  ready  to  do  for  others  what  he 
wouldn't  do  for  himself,  that  some  said  he 
was  a  half-wit,  while  others  contended  that 
he  would  have  sense  enough  if  his  heart 
wasn't  so  big. 

But  everybody  liked  Little  Billy — for  his 
mother's  sake,  if  not  for  his  own,  for  Aunt 
Sally  was,  indeed,  a  Good  Samaritan.  She 
seemed  to  know  by  instinct  where  trouble 
and  sickness  and  suffering  were  to  be 
found,  and  there,  too,  she  was  to  be  found. 
High  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  she  passed  none 
by.  And,  though  she  was  sim[)le  and  as 
innocent  -  minded  as  Little  Billv,  these 
qualities  seemed  to  fit  her  better  than  they 
did  her  awkward  and  bashful  boy. 

Aunt  Sally  and  Little  Billy  were  both  as 
industrious  as  the  day  was  long,  yet  they 
made  but  a  precarious  living  on  their  little 
patch  of  ground — a  bale  or  two  of  cotton 
that  didn't  bring  a  good  price,  and  a  little 
bit   of  garden   truck   which,   with   a  few 


chickens  and  eggs,  they  brought  to  town 
occasionally  in  a  ricketty  one-horse  wagon. 
Aunt  Sally  would  take  no  pay  for  nursing 
the  sick,  no  matter  how  much  of  her  time 
was  taken  up,  but  she  supplemented  the 
meagre  income  they  got  from  the  one- 
horse  farm  by  making  quilts  and  counter- 
panes and  bed-spreads,  and  by  taking  in 
weaving,  being  very  expert  at  the  loom. 

As  may  be  supposed.  Aunt  Sally  and 
Little  Billy  didn't  wear  fine  clothes  nor  put 
on  anv  airs.  Livins:  in  middle  Georgia 
(the  most  democratic  region,  socially,  in 
the  world),  they  had  no  need  for  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  They  made  a  bare  living 
and  were  tolerably  satisfied  with  that. 

One  day,  shortly  after  the  conscript 
officer  had  established  his  heaelquarters  in 
Hillsboroudi,  Aunt  Sallv  antl  Little  Billv 
drove  into  town  with  a  few  dozen  ei>:i^s  and 
three  or  four  chickens  to  sell.  The  con- 
script officer,  sitting  on  the  verandah  of  the 
tavern,  noticed  that  Little  Billy  was  a  well- 
grown  lad,  and  kept  his  eye  on  him  as  the 
ricketty  one-horse  wagon  came  through 
the  public  scjuare. 

There  wen^  two  or  three  loungers  sitting 
on  the  verandah,  including  ^lajor  (}ooIsby. 
One  of  them  tapped  the  Major  on  the 
shoulder  and  pointed  to  Little  Billy  with 
his  forefinger  and  the  conscript  ofiicer  with 
his  thumb.  The  Major  nodded  gravely 
once  or  twice,  and  presently  hitched  his 
chair  closer  to  the  conscript  officer. 

"You  ain't  a-baggin'  much  game  in  these 
parts,  I  reckon,"  said  the  ^lajor,  address- 
ing the  officer,  with  half-closed  eyes. 

"  Business  is  not  very  good,"  replied 
the  other  with  a  chuckle,  "  but  we  manage 
to  pick  up  a  few  stragglers  now  and  then. 
Yonder's  a  chap,  now  " — j)ointing  to  Little 
Billv — "that  looks  like  he  would  bean 
ornament  to  the  rearguard  in  an  engage- 
ment." The  oflieer  was  a  big,  rough- 
looking  man,  and  seemed  to  find  his 
present  duties  ver}^  agreeal)le. 

"  Do  you  mean  little  Billy  Cochran  }  " 
inquired  the  Major. 

"  I  don't  know  his  name,"  said  the 
officer.  "  I  mean  that  chaj)  riding  in  the 
chariot  with  the  fat  woman." 
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"  That  boy,"  remarked  the  Major,  with 
an  emphasis  that  caused  the  conscript 
officer  to  regard  him  with  surprise,  **  is  the 
sole  support  of  his  mother.  He  *s  all  she 's 
got  to  make  her  crop." 

**  Maybe  so,"  the  officer  said,  "  but  the 
law  makes  no  provision  for  cases  of  that 
kind." 

"  You  said  maybe  so,"  suggested  the 
Major.  **  Do  you  mean  to  doubt  my 
word?"  His  voice  was  as  soft  as  the 
notes  of  a  flute. 

**  Why,  certainly  not !  "  exclaimed  the 
officer,  flushing  a  little. 

The  Major  made  no  further  remark  but 
sat  bolt  upright  in  his  chair.  The  ricketty 
wagon  drove  to  the  tavern  door  and  Little 
Billy  got  out,  a  basket  of  eggs  in  one  hand 
and  the  chickens  in  the  other.  He  went 
into  the  tavern,  and  while  he  was  gone 
Aunt  Sally  passed  the  time  of  day  with  the 
Major  and  the  rest  of  her  acquaintances  on 
the  verandah. 

Evidently  Little  Billy  had  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  his  eggs  and  chickens,  for  he 
soon  came  out  smiling.  The  officer  arose 
as  little  Billy  appeared  at  the  door,  and  so 
did  Major  Goolsby,  The  loungers  nudged 
one  another  in  a  gleeful  way.  As  Little 
Billy  came  out,  the  conscript  officer  drew 
a  formidable-lookinii:  memorandum-book 
from  his  pocket  and  taj)ped  the  young 
man  on  the  shoulder.  Little  Billy  looked 
around  in  surprise,  the  blood  mounted  to 
his  face,  and  he  laughed  sheepishly. 

**  What  is  your  name  ?  ^'  the  officer  asked, 
poising  his  pencil. 

"  William  Henn'  Harrison  Cochran," 
replied  Little  Billy. 

**  Plow  old  are  you  ?  " 

**  Twenty,  April  gone." 

**  Report  at  my  office  under  the  Temper- 
ance Hall  next  Wednesday  morning,  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  The  army  needs 
your  services." 

"Do  vou  want  me  to  0:0  to  the  war?" 
asked  Little  Billy,  a  quaver  in  his  voice. 

"  Yes,"  the  officer  replied.  ''  You  fall 
under  the  conscript  law." 

*'  What '11  mammy  do?" 

**  Reallv,  I  don't  know.  The  Con- 
federacy  needs  you  worse  than  your  mammy 
does  just  now." 

Little  Billy  hung  his  head  and  walked  to 
the  ricketty  wagon. 

"Mind,"  said  the  officer.  "  Wednesday 
morning  at  ten  o'clock.  I  don't  want  to 
send  after  you." 

**  Why,  what  in  the  round  world  is  the 
matter,  honey?"  Aunt  Sally  inquired, 
seeing  the  downcast  look  of  her  son. 

Little  Billy  simply  shook  his  head.     He 


could  not  have  uttered  a  word  then  had 
his  life  depended  on  it. 

**  Git  up,  Beck  !  "  exclaimed  Aunt  Sally, 
slapping  her  old  mule  with  the  rope  reins. 

Major  Goolsby  watched  the  mother  and 
son  for  a  few  moments  as  they  drove  back 
across  the  public  square.  His  lip  quivered 
as  he  remembered  how,  years  before.  Aunt 
Sally  had  nursed  his  dead  wife.  He  turned 
to  the  conscript  officer  and  straightened 
himself  up. 

**  Mister  " — his  voice  was  soft,  sweet,  and 
insinuating — "  Mister,  how  many  of  your 
kind  are  loafing  around  in  the  South  pick- 
ing up  the  mainstay  of  widows  ?  " 

"  As  many  as  are  necessar}'.  Sir,"  replied 
the  officer. 

"As  many  as  are  necessar}'.  Sir,"  said 
the  Major,  turning  to  his  acquaintances 
and  mimicking  the  tones  of  the  officer. 
"Boys,  that's  what  they  call  statistics — 
the  exact  figures.  Well,  Sir,  if  there's  one 
for  everv  town  in  the  Confederacv  there  's 
more  than  a  regiment  of  'em.  Don't  you 
reckon  I  'm  about  right  in  my  figures  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  say,"  replied  the  officer  in 
an  indiff'erent  way.  He  saw  that  Major 
Goolsby  was  angr)-,  but  he  didn't  know 
what  the  Major's  anger  meant.  "  I  couldn't 
say.  If  all  of  them  have  enlisted  as  many 
men  as  I  have  the  army  will  be  a  great 
deal  larger  in  the  course  of  the  next  three 
months." 

"  Don't  you  think  you  could  do  a  great 
deal  more  damage  to  the  Yankees,  if  you 
had  the  will,  than  that  boy  you've  just 
served  notice  on  ?  "  asked  the  Major,  with 
a  little  more  asperity  than  he  had  yet 
shown.  "  Why  don't  you  get  a  basket  and 
catch  tomtits,  and  send  'em  on  to  the  front  ? 
The  woods  are  full  of  'em." 

"  Now,  if  you  '11  tell  me  how  all  this 
concerns  you,"  said  the  officer,  bristling 
up,  "  I  '11  be  much  obliged  to  you." 

The  Major  took  one  step  forward,  and 
with  a  movement  quick  as  lightning 
slapped  the  officer  in  the  face  with  his 
open  hand.  "  I'hat  's  for  Little  Billy !  "  he 
exclaimed. 

The  officer  sprang  back  and  placed  his 
hand  under  his  coat  as  if  to  draw  a  pistol. 
The  Major  whipped  out  a  big  morocco 
pocket-book,  fumbled  about  it  a  moment, 
and  threw  five  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  at 
the  feet  of  the  officer. 

"  1  '11  send  that  to  your  family,"  he  said, 
"  if  you  '11  pull  your  pistol  out  where  I  can 
see  it." 

But  the  officer  by  this  time  had  taken  a 
sober  second  thought,  and  he  turned  away 
from  the  Major  and  went  to  his  office 
across    the    public   square.      The    older 
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citizens  of  Hillsborough  applauded  his 
coolness  and  discretion,  and  one  of  them 
told  him  confidentially  that  if  he  had 
drawn  his  pistol  when  Major  Goolsby 
begged  him  to  he  would  have  been  a 
dead  man  before  he  could  have  pulled 
the  hammer  back. 


II. 

Of  course,  everybody  sympathised  with 
Aunt  Sally,  and  their  sympathy  added  to 
her  grief,  for  she  was  a  tender-hearted 
woman.  Moreover,  when  she  found  her- 
self the  object  of  so  much  condolence, 
she  naturally  concluded  that  her  trouble 
was  a  great  deal  worse  than  she  had  any 
idea  of,  and  she  sat  in  htr  humble  home 
and  wept,  and,  like  Rachel,  refused  to  be 
comforted. 

But  the  situation  was  not  nearly  so 
bad  as  Aunt  Sally  thought  it  was,  or  as 
Major  Goolsby  expected  it  would  be.  The 
Major  himself  sent  her  a  little  negro  girl 
to  keep  her  company,  and  the  neighbours 
for  miles  around  contended  with  one 
another  in  their  etTorts  to  make  her  com- 
fortable. Not  a  day  passed,  except  Sun- 
days, that  Miss  .Mary,  the  Major's  daughter, 
didn't  drive  out  to  Aunt  Sally's  little  place 
and  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  her.  Miss 
Mary  was  eighteen,  as  pretty  as  a  peach, 
and  as  full  of  fun  as  an  egg  is  of  meat.  She 
was  a  brunette  with  blue  eves,  and  althou2:h 
they  were  laughing  eyes,  they  could  look 
verv  sad  and  tender  when  occasion  called 
for  it. 

She  made  herself  very  useful  to  Aunt 
Sally.  She  read  to  her  the  letters  that 
Little  Billy  sent  back  from  the  camp  of 
instruction  at  Loudersville,  and  answered 
them  at  Aunt  Sally's  dictation.  In  this 
way  she  came  to  feel  that  she  knew  Little 
Billy  better  than  anyone  else  except  his 
mother.  She  was  surprised  to  find  that, 
although  Little  Billy  had  had  few  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  schooling,  he  could 
write  a  beautiful  letter.  She  t(jok  the  fact 
home  to  her  innocent  bosom  and  wondered 
how  it  could  be  that  this  country  lad  had 
the  knack  of  putting  himself  into  his 
letters  along  with  so  many  other  things 
that  were  interesting.  She  was  touched, 
too,  by  the  love  for  his  mother  that  shone 
through  every  line  he  wrote.  Over  and 
over  again  he  called  her  his  dear  mammy, 
and  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  sometimes  he 
spoke  of  Miss  Mary ;  and  he  was  so  deft  in 
expressing  his  gratitude  to  her  that  the 
young  lady  blushed  and  trembled  lest  some- 
one else  was  writing  Little  Billy's  letters  as 
sjje  was  writing  his  mother's. 


And  then,  somehow,  she  never  knew 
how,  his  face  came  back  to  her  memory 
and  planted  itself  in  her  mind  and  re- 
mained there.  Little  Billy  was  no  longer 
the  green,  awkward,  and  ungainly  country 
boy,  peddling  the  scanty  fruits  of  his 
poverty  about  the  village,  but  a  hero,  who 
had  no  thought  for  anybody  or  anything 
except  his  dear  old  mammy. 

As  the  cold  weather  came  on.  Little 
Billy  wrote  that  he  would  feel  a  great  deal 
more  comfortable  in  the  wind  if  he  knew 
where  he  could  get  a  thick  suit  of  clothes 
and  a  heavy  pair  of  shoes.  But  he  begged 
his  dear  mammy  not  to  worry  about  that, 
for  he  had  no  doubt  the  clothes  and  shoes 
would  be  forthcoming  when  he  needed 
them  most.  Miss  Mary  skipped  this  part 
of  the  letter  when  she  was  reading  it  aloud 
to  Aunt  Sally,  but  it  wasn  't  long  before 
the  clothes  were  made,  with  the  aid  and 
under  the  direction  of  Little  Billy's  mother ; 
and  the  shoes  were  bought,  costing  Major 
Goolsby  a  pretty  round  sum  in  Confederate 
currency.  Moreover,  Miss  Mary  baked  a 
fruit-cake  with  her  own  hands,  and  this 
was  to  be  put  in  the  box  with  the  clothes 
and  shoes. 

The  next  thing  was  to  find  out  if  any- 
body from  Hillsborough  or  from  the 
countryside  was  going  to  the  camp  of 
instruction,  where  Little  Billy's  head- 
quarters were.  But  right  in  the  midst  of 
expectation  and  preparation  Aunt  Sally  fell 
ill.  She  had  never  reconciled  herself  to 
her  separation  from  Little  Billy.  Until 
the  conscript  law  tore  him.  away  from 
her  side  she  had  never  been  parted  from 
him  a  day  since  the  Lord  sent  him  to  her 
arms. 

The  strain  was  too  much  for  the 
motherlv  heart  to  bear.  Aunt  Sallv  2:radu- 
ally  pined  away,  though  she  tried  hard  to 
be  cheerful,  and  at  last,  just  before  Little 
Billy's  Christmas-box  was  to  be  sent,  she 
took  to  her  bed  and  lay  there  as  helpless 
as  a  child.  The  doctor  came  and  pre- 
scribed, but  Little  Billy  was  the  only 
medicine  that  would  do  Aunt  Sally  any 
good.  So  she  ke])t  to  her  bed,  growing 
weaker  and  weaker  in  spite  of  everything 
that  the  doctor  and  the  neighbours  could 
do. 

At  last,  when  an  opportunity  came  to 
forward  the  box.  Miss  Mary  wrote  a  note 
and  pinned  it  where  it  could  be  seen  the 
first  thing.  She  began  it  with  "  Dear 
Little  Billy,"  but  this  seemed  too  familiar, 
and  she  bco-an  it  with  *'  Mr.  Cochran." 
She  told  him  that  his  dear  mammy  was 
verv  ill,  and  if  he  wanted  to  see  her  he 
would  do  well  to  come  home  at  once.      It 
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was  a  very  pretty  letter,  brief,  simple  and 
S)anpathetic. 

This  duty  done,  Miss  Mary  turned  her 
attention  to  nursing  Aunt  Sally,  and, 
except  at  night,  was  never  absent  from  her 
bedside  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time. 


III. 

When  Little  Billy  arrived  at  the  camp  of 
instruction,  the  first  person  on  whom  his 
eye  fell  was  Private  Chad  wick.  Simul- 
taneously the  eye  of  Private  Chadwick  fell 
on  Little  Billy.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  some- 
thing of  a  humorist  in  his  way,  and  a 
rough  one,  as  the  raw  conscripts  found  out 
to  their  cost.  A  heartless  jest  rose  to  his 
lips,  but  something  in  Little  Billy's  face — 
an  expression  of  loneliness,  perhaps — 
stayed  it.  In  another  moment  Private 
Chadwick's  hand  fell  on  Little  Billy's 
shoulder,  and  it  was  a  friendly  hand. 

**  Where  from  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'  Close  about  Hillsborough,"  Little  Billy 
answered. 

'*  I  reckon  you  know  the  Tripps  and  the 
Littles  ?  " 

"  Mighty  well,"  said  Little  Billy. 

"What  name?" 

**  Cochran." 

**  How  old  ?  " 

"Twenty,  last  April  gone." 

**  You  don't  look  like  vou  're  fitten  to 
do  much  soldierin',"  suggested  Private 
Chs-d  wick 

"  Oh,  i  'm  tough  !  "  said  Little  Billy, 
laughing,  though  he  had  a  big  lump  in  his 
throat. 

"  Come  with  me.  Buddy,"  remarked  the 
old  soldier  smiling.  "  If  I  'm  ever  to  keep 
a  tavern,  I  reckon  I  might  as  well  begin 
with  you  as  a  boarder." 

And  so,  for  the  time  at  least.  Little  Billy 
was  installed  in  Private  Chadwick's  tent, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  knew 
the  peculiarities  of  the  man.  The  camp 
was  in  charge  of  Captain  Mosely,  who 
was  recovering  from  a  wound,  and  he  had 
selected  his  old  comrade.  Private  Chad- 
wick, as  his  drill  -  master  —  a  curious 
selection  it  seemed  to  be  to  those  who 
didn't  know  the  man  ;  but  the  truth  was 
that  Private  Chadwick  knew  as  much 
about  tactics  as  any  West  Pointer,  and 
had  the  knack,  too,  of  imparting  what  he 
knew,  even  if  he  had  to  use  his  belt-strap 
to  emphasise  his  remarks. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  Little 
Billv  went  to  Private  Chadwick's  tent  and 
remained  there.  He  and  the  private 
became  inseparable  companions  when 
neither  was  on  duty,  and  in  these  hours  of 


leisure  Little  Billy  learned  as  much  about 
tactics  as  he  did  from  the  actual  practice 
of  drilling.  He  seemed  to  take  to  the 
business  naturally,  and  far  outstripped  the 
men  who  had  been  drilling  twice  a  day 
for  three  months.  Naturally,  therefore. 
Private  Chadwick  was  very  proud  of  his 
pupil,  and  frequently  called  Captain 
Mosely's  attention  to  Little  Billy's  pro- 
ficiency. 

Over  and  often  during  the  pleasant  days 
of  November  Private  Chadwick  could  be 
seen  sitting  in  front  of  their  tent  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation,  Little  Billy  leaning 
his  face  on  his  hands,  and  Private  Chad- 
wick making  fantastic  figures  in  the  sand 
with  the  point  of  his  bayonet.  On  such 
occasions  Little '  Billy  would  be  talking 
about  his  dear  old  mamma,  and  about 
Miss  Mar}',  and,  although  Private  Chad- 
wick was  something  of  a  joker  in  his  way, 
he  never  could  see  anything  to  laugh  at 
in  Little  Billy's  devotion  to  his  mother  or 
in  his  innocent  regard  for  Miss  Mary 
Goolsby.  Somehow  it  carried  the  private 
back  to  his  own  boyhood  days,  and  he 
listened  to  the  lad  with  a  S3mipathy 
that  was  as  quick  and  as  delicate  as  a 
woman's. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  Little 
Billy's  box  came.  He  carried  it  to  Private 
Chadwick's  tent  in  great  glee,  and  opened 
it  at  once. 

He  had  said  to  himself  as  he  went  along 
that  he  was  sure  there  was  something  nice 
in  the  box,  and  he  hoped  to  find  Mr. 
Chadwick  either  in  the  tent  or  close  by ; 
but  the  drill-master  was  engaged  just  then 
in  making  a  refractory  conscript  mark 
time  in  the  guard  tent  by  jabbing  a  bayonet 
at  his  toes. 

So,  for  the  moment.  Little  Billy  had  his 
precious  box  all  to  himself.  He  opened 
it  and  found  the  letter  that  Miss  Mary  had 
pinned  to  the  clothes.     It  ran  thus — 

Mr.  Cochran, — Aunt  Sally  is  verj-  ill  now,  and 
has  been  ill  for  some  time.  We  are  afraid  that  you 
are  the  only  person  in  the  world  that  can  cure  her. 
She  is  calling  your  name  and  talking  about  you  all 
the  time.  It  would  do  her  so  much  good  to  see 
you  that  I  hope  you  can  make  it  convenient  to 
come  home  very  soon,  if  only  for  a  day.  We  should 
all  be  so  glad  to  see  you.     Your  true  friend, 

Maay  Goolsby. 

Holding  this  letter  in  his  hand,  Little 
Billy  sank  down  on  a  camp-stool  and  sat 
there.  He  forgot  all  about  the  box.  He 
sat  as  still  as  a  statue,  and  he  was  sitting 
thus  when  Private  Chadwick  came  into  the 
tent  a  half-hour  later.  Little  Billy  neither 
turned  his  head  nor  moved  when  the  drill- 
master  came  in,  snorting  with  rage  and 
consigning  all  awkward  recruits  to  places 
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too  warm  to  be  mentioned  in  polite  con- 
versation. But  he  pulled  himself  up  when 
he  saw  Little  Billy  sitting  on  the  camp- 
stool  staring  at  vacancy. 

"Hello!"  he  cried.  "What  kind  of 
picnic  is  this  }  If  my  nose  ain't  gone  and 
forgot  her  manners,  I  smell  cake."  He 
paused  and  looked  at  Little  Billy.  Seeing 
that  the  lad  was  troubled  about  something, 
he  lowered  his  voice.  "What's  the 
matter,  old  man  ?  If  it 's  trouble,  it  '11 
do  you  more  good  to  talk  about  it  than  to 
think  about  it." 

For  answer  Little  Billy  held  out  the 
letter.  Private  Chadwick  took  it  and 
began  to  read  it.  Then  he  held  it  close 
to  his  eyes. 

"  Now  this  is  right  down  funny,"  he 
said,  "and  it's  just  like  a  gal.  She's 
gone  and  scratched  out  the  best  part." 
Little  Billy  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  but 
turned  inquiring  eyes  on  his  patron  and 
friend.  "  She  began  it,  *  Dear  Little 
Billy,'  "  Private  Chadwick  continued,  "and 
then  she  went  and  scratched  it  out." 

It  was  a  very  fortunate  stroke  indeed. 
The  colour  slowly  came  back  into  Little 
Billy's  face  and  stayed  there.  After 
Private  Chadwick  had  read  the  letter  Little 
Billy  took  it  and  gave  it  a  careful  inspection. 
His  face  was  so  full  of  colour  at  what  he 
saw  that  a  stranger  would  have  said  that 
he  was  blushing. 

"What 's  to  be  done  about  it  }  "  Private 
Chadwick  asked. 

"  I  must  go  home  and  see  mammy," 
replied  Little  Billy. 

Private  Chadwick  shook  his  head,  and 
continued  to  sliake  it,  as  if  bv  that  means 
he  would  blot  out  the  idea. 

"  Can  I  get  a  furlough  ?  "  Little  Billy 
asked  with  tears  in  his  voice. 

If  any  other  conscript  had  asked  him 
this  cjuestion,  Private  Chadwick  would 
have  used  violent  language,  but  the  inno- 
cence and  ignorance  of  Little  Billy  were 
dear  to  him. 

"  Now,  whoever  heard  of  the  like  of 
that  }  "  he  said  in  a  kindly  tone.  "  There 
ain't  but  one  way  for  a  conscript  to  leave 
this  camp,  and  that  is  to  desert." 

"  I  '11  do  it!  "  exclaimed  Little  Billy. 

"  You  know  what  that  means,  I  reckon," 
said  Private  Chadwick  dryly. 

"  It  means  that  I  '11  see  my  dear 
mammy  once  more,"  replied  Little  Billy. 
^*And  after  that  I  don't  care  what 
happens." 

Private  Chadwick  looked  at  Little  Billy 
long  and  hard,  smiling  under  his  mous- 
tache, and  then  went  out.  He  walked  to 
the  centre  of  the  encampment,  where  the 


flagpole  stood.     This  inoffensive  affair  he 
struck  hard  with  his  fist,  exclaiming  under 
his  breath  :  "  Lord,  Lord  !     What  makes 
some  people  such  big  gizzards  ?  " 
The  next  day  Little  Billy  was  missing. 


IV. 

Captain  Mosely  had  the  camp  searched, 
but  without  result,  and  in  a  little  while 
everybody  knew  that  the  lad  was  a  deserter. 
During  the  morning.  Private  Chadwick 
had  a  long  talk  with  Captain  Mosely,  and 
the  result  of  it  was  that  no  immediate 
arrangements  were  made  to  send  a  guard 
after  Little  Billy. 

Meanwhile,  Aunt  Sally  was  growing 
weaker  and  weaker.  Sometimes  in  her 
troubled  dreams  she  imagined  that  Little 
Billy  had  come,  and  at  such  moments  she 
would  cry  out  a  glad  welcome,  and  laug"h 
as  heartily  as  ever.  But,  for  the  most 
part,  she  knew  that  he  was  still  absent, 
and  that  all  her  dreams  were  futile  and 
fleeting. 

Nevertheless,  one  bright  morning  in  the 
latter  part  of  December,  Little  Billy  walked 
into  his  mother's  humble  home  wear}'  and 
footsore.  Aunt  Sally  heard  his  footsteps 
on  the  door-sill,  and,  weak  as  she  was,  sat 
up  in  bed  and  held  out  her  arms  to  him. 
Her  dreams  had  come  true,  but  they  had 
come  true  too  late.  When  Little  Billy 
removed  the  support  of  his  arms,  in  order 
to  look  at  his  dear  mammy's  face,  she  was 
dead.  The  joy  of  meeting  her  son  again 
was  too  much  for  the  faithful  and  tender 
heart. 

All  that  could  be  done  by  kind  hearts 
and  willing  hands  was  done  by  Miss  Mar}' 
and  the  neighbours.  Little  Billy  shed  no 
tears.  The  shock  had  benumbed  all  his 
faculties.  He  went  about  in  a  dazed 
condition.  But  when,  the  day  after  the 
funeral,  he  went  to  tell  Miss  jNIary  good- 
bye, the  ineffable  pity  that  shone  in  her 
face  touched  the  source  of  his  grief,  and 
he  fell  to  weeping  as  he  had  never  wept 
before.  lie  would  have  kissed  her 
hand,  but  she  drew  it  away,  and,  as  he 
straightened  himself,  tiptoed  and  kissed 
him  on  the  forehead.  With  that  she  too 
fell  to  weeping,  and  thus  they  parted. 
But  for  many  a  long  day  Little  Billy  felt 
the  pressure  of  soft  and  rosy  lips  on  his 
forehead. 

He  sold  the  old  mule  that  had  served 
his  dear  mammy  so  faithfully,  and  this 
gave  him  sufficient  money  to  pay  his  way 
back  to  camp  on  the  railroad,  with  some 
dollars  to  spare.  As  good  fortune  would 
have  it,  the  first  man  he  saw  when  the 
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train  stopped  at  the  station  nearest  the 
camp  was  Private  Chadwick.  Little  Billy 
spoke  to  his  friend  with  as  much  cheerful- 
ness as  he  could  command. 

**  I  'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you,  old  man/* 
said  Chadwick,  **  I  knowed  in  season 
that  you  was  certain  to  come  back — and, 
sure  enough,  here  you  are.  You've  had 
trouble,  too.  Well,  trouble  has  got  a  long 
run  and  a  hard  hand,  and  I  ain't  never 
saw  the  livin*  human  bein'  that  could  get 
away  from  it  when  it  begins  to  feel  around 
for  'em." 

"Yes,"  replied  Little  Billy  simply;  "I  '11 
never  have  any  more  trouble  like  that  I  've 
had." 

"It's  mighty  hard  at  first  always," 
remarked  Private  Chadwick,  with  a  sigh, 
"but  it's  mighty  seasonin'.  The  man 
that  ain't  the  better  for  it  in  the  long  run 
ain't  much  of  a  man.  That's  the  way  I 
put  it  down." 

"  Am  I  a  deserter,  sure  enough  ?  "  asked 
Little  Billy,  suddenly  remembering  his 
position. 

"  Well,  it 's  a  mixed  case,"  answered 
the  private.  "  You  've  gone  and  broke 
the  mles  and  articles  of  war — I  reckon 
that's  what  they  call  'em.  You  took 
Dutch  leave.  The  Cap  said  if  you  didn't 
come  back  in  ten  days  he  'd  send  a  file  of 
men  after  you,  and  then  your  cake  would 
'a'  been  all  dough.  But  now  you  've  come 
back  of  your  own  free  will,  and  the  case  is 
mixed.  You  are  bound  to  be  arrested. 
All  that's  been  fixed,  and  that 's  the  reason 
I  've  been  comin'  to  train  every  day  sence 
you  've  been  gone.  I  wanted  to  arrest  you 
myself." 

"  Then  I  'm  a  prisoner,"  suggested  Little 
Billy. 

"  That 's  about  the  size  and  shape  of  it," 
replied  Private  Chadwick. 

His  tone  was  so  emphatic  that  Little 
Billy  looked  at  him.  But  there  was  a 
kindly  light  in  the  private's  eyes  and  a 
pleasant  smile  lurking  under  his  moustache : 
so  that  the  young  fellow  thought  he  might 
safely  go  back  to  his  grief  again. 

When  they  arrived  at  camp  Private 
Chadwick,  with  a  great  show  of  fierce 
formality,  led  Little  Billy  to  the  guard-tent, 
and  there  placed  him  in  charge  of  a 
newly  made  corporal,  who  knew  so  little 
of  his  duties  that  he  went  inside  the  tent, 
placed  his  gun  on  the  ground,  and  had 
a  long  familiar  chat  with  the  prisoner. 

After  the  camp  had  gone  to  bed  Private 
Chadwick  relieved  the  guard,  and  carried 
Little  Billy  to  his  own  tent,  where  Captain 
Mosely  was  waiting. 

This  rough  old  soldier  gave  Little  Billy 


a  lecture  that  was  the  more  severe  because 
it  was  delivered  in  a  kindly  tone.  At  the 
end  he  informed  Little  Billy  that  the  next 
day  a  squad  of  picked  men  from  the  con- 
script camp  was  to  go  to  the  front  in 
charge  of  Private  Chadwick,  the  enemy 
having  shown  a  purpose  to  make  a  winter 
campaign. 

"Would  you  like  to  go  .^"  the  Captain 
asked. 

Little  Billy  seized  the  Captain's  arm. 
"  Don't  fool  me  1  "  he  cried.  "  If  I  'm  fit  to 
go,  let  me  go.  That's  what  I  'm  longing  for." 

The  Captain  felt  about  in  the  dark  for 
Little  Billy's  hand,  and  grasped  it.  "  You 
shall  go,"  he  said,  and  walked  from  the 
dark  tent  into  the  starlight  outside. 

The  nights  are  long  to  those  who  sleep 
with  sorrow,  but,  after  all,  the  days  come 
quickly,  as  Little  Billy  soon  found  out. 
I'he  next  morning  he  found  himself  whirl- 
ing away  to  Virginia,  where  some  cruel 
business  was  on  foot.  The  davs  went  fast 
enough  then,  and  the  railway  train,  with 
its  load  of  soldiers,  puffed  and  snorted  as 
if  it  wanted  to  go  faster,  too  ;  but  it  went 
fast  enough — just  fast  enough  to  be 
switched  off  to  the  right  of  Richmond  and 
plunge  its  load  of  conscripts  and  raw 
recruits  unprepared  into  a  furious  battle 
that  had  just  reached  the  high  tide  of 
destruction.  Private  Chadwick  was  swept 
along  with  the  rest,  and  he  tried  hard  to 
keep  his  eye  on  Little  Billy,  but  found  it 
impossible,  since  they  "were  soon  mixed 
with  men  who  were  wounded,  and  with 
men  who  were  running  away.  Some  of 
the  latter  turned  again  when  they  saw  the 
reinforcements  rushing  forward  pell-mell. 

Little  Billy  was  far  in  front  of  the  others. 
He  heard  the  crackle  of  musketry  and  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon,  and  ran  toward  the 
smoke  and  confusion.  A  shell  dropped  in 
front  of  him  and  spun  around,  spitting 
fire,  but  he  ran  on,  and  never  even  heard 
the  explosion  that  shattered  the  trees 
around,  and  played  havoc  with  the  rein- 
forcements that  were  following.  He 
jumped  over  men  that  were  lying  on  the 
ground,  whether  dead  or  wounded  he 
never  knew.  Someone,  apparently  in 
command,  yelled  at  him  with  a  savage 
curse,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
Directly  in  front  of  him  he  saw  a  battery 
of  three  guns.  Two  were  in  action,  but 
one  had  no  one  to  manage  it.  On  each 
side  of  this  battery,  and  a  little  to  the  rear, 
the  line  of  battle  stretched  away. 

Seeing  Little  Billy  running  forward,  fol- 
lowed by  the  recruits  from  the  train,  the 
line  of  battle  began  to  cheer,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  advance.     He  had  practised 
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with  an  old  six-pounder  at  the  conscript 
camp,  and  he  now  ran,  as  if  by  insliiict,  to 
the  gun  tliat  had  been  silenced.  The  Con- 
federates charged,  but  had  to  fall  back 
again,  and  then  they  besran  to  retire, 
slowtv  at  first,  and  then  with  some  haste. 
Little  Billy  paid  no  attention  to  this  move- 
ment at  all.     He  continued  to  serve  his 


gun  and  fire  it  as  rapidly  as  he  could. 
Shot  and  shell  from  the  Federal  batteries 
ploughed  up  the  ground  around  him,  but 
never  touched  him.  Presently  a  tall  man 
with  a  long  brown  beard  rode  out  of  the 
smoke  and  ordered  Little  Billy  to  re- 
treat, pointing  as  he  did  so  to  the  bristling 
line  of  Federals  charging  up  the  hill. 


r  HE  MCST  FIGHT  HIS  BATTLES  OVER  AGAIN. 
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"  Take  hold  of  my  stirrup,"  said  the  tall 
man.  He  spurred  his  horse  into  a  rapid 
trot,  and  Little  Billy  trotted  by  his  side, 
mightily  helped  by  holding  on  to  the 
stirrup.  In  this  way  they  were  soon  out 
of  it,  and  in  a  little  while  had  caught  up 
with  the  main  body,  which  had  planted 
itself  a  couple  of  miles  farther  back,  while 
the  brigade  in  which  Little  Billy  had  fought 
was  holding  the  enemy  at  bay. 

Little  Billy's  face  was  black  with 
powder,  but  his  eyes  shone  like  stars. 
He  knew  now  that  never  again  would 
danger  or  the  fear  of  death  cause  him  to 
flinch. 

**  What  regiment  do  you  belong  to  ?  " 
asked  the  tall  man  as  they  went  along. 

"None,"  replied  Little  Billy  simply. 
Then  he  told  how  he  was  just  from  a 
conscript  camp  in  Georgia.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  Confederate  position  the 
tall  man  called  to  an  officer. 

**  This  is  my  rearguard,'*  said  he.  **See 
that  he  is  cared  for."  Then  to  Little  Billy : 
"  When  this  affair  blows  over,  brush  up 
and  call  on  General  Zeb  Stuart.  He  needs 
a  courier,  and  you  are  the  man." 

As  there  was  no  sign  of  a  fight  the  next 
day,  Little  Billy  went  to  General  Stuart's 
headquarters  and  was  ushered  in.  That 
famous  fighter,  who  happened  to  be  the 
officer  who  had  noticed  him  the  day  before, 
took  him  by  the  arm  and  introduced  him 
to  his  staff,  and  told  how  he  had  found 
him  serving  a  gun,  after  the  entire  brigade 
had  begun  to  retreat. 

This  was  the  beginning.  Little  Billy 
became  a  courier,  then  an  aid,  and  when 
the  war  closed  he  was  in  command  of  a 
regiment.  His  recklessness  as  a  fighter 
had  given  a  sort  of  romantic  colour  to  his 
name,  so  that  the  newspai)er  corre- 
spondents found  nothing  more  popular 
than  some  anecdote  about  Colonel 
Cochran. 

His  fame  had  preceded  him  to  Hills- 
borough, and  he  had  a  queer  feeling 
when  the  older  citizens,  men  who  had 
once  awed  him  by  their  pride  and  their 
fine  presence,  took  off  their  hats  as  they 
greeted  him.  The  most  demonstrative 
among  those  was  Major  Goolsby. 

"You  are  to  come  right  to  my  house, 
Colonel.  You  belong  to  us,  you  know." 
This  was  Major  Goolsby's  greeting,  as  he 
clung  to  Colonel  Cochran's  hand.  "It 
will  be  a  great  surprise  to  Mary.  She  '11 
never  know  you  in  the  round  world. 
Why,  you  've  grown  to  be  a  six-footer." 

So  there  was  nothing  for  Colonel 
Cochran  to  do  but  to  go  to  the  Goolsby 


place,  a  fine  house  built  on  a  hill  beyond 
the  old  church.  The  Major  wanted  to 
give  his  daughter  a  surprise,  and  so  he 
carried  Colonel  Cochran  into  the  parlour, 
and  then  told  Miss  Mary  that  one  of  her 
friends  had  called  to  see  her. 

The  young  lady  went  skipping  into  the 
parlour,  and  then  paused,  with  a  frightened 
air,  as  she  saw  a  six-foot  man  in  faded 
uniform  rise  to  meet  her. 

"  Miss  Mar)%"  said  Colonel  Cochran, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

"Are    you "      She    paused,    grew 

white,  and  then  red,  and  suddenly  turned 
and  ran  out  of  the  room,  nearly  upsetting 
the  Major,  who  was  standing  near  the 
door. 

"  Why,  what  on  earth's  the  matter.^" 
he  cried.  "  Well,  if  this  don't  beat — did 
she  know  you.  Colonel  ?  " 

"  I  'm  afraid  she  did,"  replied  the 
Colonel  grimly. 

The  Major  tiptoed  to  his  daughter's 
room,  opened  the  door  softly,  and  found 
her  on  her  knees  by  her  bed,  crying. 
Thereupon  he  tiptoed  back  again  and  said 
to  Colonel  Cochran,  "It's  all  right.  She's 
crying." 

The  Colonel  smiled  dryly.  "  If  I  make 
the  women  cry,  what  will  the  children  do 
when  they  see  me  ?  " 

'  The  Major  laid  his  hand  affectionately 
on  Cochran's  arm.  "  Don't  you  fret,"  he 
said.     "  Just  wait." 

And  so  wonderful  arc  the  wavs  of 
women,  that  when  Miss  INIary  came  out 
again  she  greeted  the  Colonel  cordially, 
and  was  as  gay  as  a  lark.  And  nothing 
would  do  but  he  must  fight  his  battles  over 
again,  which  he  did  with  great  spirit  when 
he  saw  her  fine  eyes  kindling  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  her  lips  tremble  from  sheer 
sympathy. 

Strange  to  say,  nobody  knew  what  it  all 
meant  but  the  old  cook,  who  stood  in  the 
doorway  leading  from  the  dining-room  to 
the  kitchen  and  watched  her  young  mis- 
tress. She  went  back  in  the  kitchen  and 
said  to  her  husband — 

"  Ef  you  want  ter  see  how  folks  does 
when  dey  er  in  love,  go  ter  de  door  dar 
an'  look  at  dat  'ar  chile  er  our'n." 

The  old  man  looked  in,  watched  Miss 
Mary  a  moment,  and  then  looked  hard  at 
Colonel  Cochran. 

"  I  dunno  so  much  'bout  de  gal,"  he 
said,  when  he  went  back,  "  but  dat  'ar 
man  got  mo'  in  his  eye  dan  what  his  tongue 
want  ter  tell." 

And  it  was  so ;  and,  being  so,  the 
whole  story  is  told. 


Lpouefk   Wed.  arid  Ltowetn  mei  ancL  ^s'prLr^gTl^ 


An-  evening  •  y^uu  -hodge 


Bv  MMiY  HARTIKR. 


IT  was  a  November  night,  and  the  road 
over  Fuzzamoor  ivas  ankle-deefj  in 
mud.  A  fine  drizzle  was  falling,  and  llicre 
did  not  seem  any  sign  that  it  would  cluar. 
The  moor  was  as  bleak  and  barren  a  spot 
as  could  be  found  in  the  West  Counlr)', 
and  yet  in  the  siimmtT  sunshine,  whtn  ail 
the  land  flami-d  with  ihi;  vi-llow  fur/e  and 
flushed  ivith  l)iu  [.iiri.lf  JH'iiflii.r,  ii  hnd  a 
rare  beauty  of  its  own.  Away  in  the 
distance  a  break  in  the  hills  would  show 
ihe  sea  stretched  fair  an{l  cahn  against  a 
cloud-flecked  sky.  But  all  this  was  blotted 
out,  and  a  weary  traveller  would  be 
conscious  of  nothing  but  mud  and  mist. 
In  one  place  the  road  dijiped  down,  rising 
as  suddenly  to  a  greater  height  on  the 
other  side,  and  at  the  lowest  point  of  the 
hollow  stood  the  l-'oxhunter's  Inn,  the 
central  attraction  oi  the  straggling  hamlet 
of  Fuzzacott, 

The  guests  in  the  inn  -  parlour  were 
oblivious  to  the  discomfort  that  reigned 
outside.  It  did  not  seem  an  occasion  that 
demanded  undue  hilarity,  hard  drinkitig, 
or  the  exercise  of  wit.  'i'hey  were  sli:epy 
folk  in  Fuzzacott,  and  they  took  their 
pleasures  sedately.  Besides.  Sarah  Pat, 
the  landlady,  was  not  a  woman  to  he  trifled 
with  ;  and  her  customers  knew  that  excess 
of  any  kind,  whether  in  drinking  or  dis- 
cussion, would  not  he  tolerated.  And  as 
there  was  no  rival  inn,  not  a  man  in  the 
place  would  run  the  risk  of  incurring  Sarah 
Pat's  displeasure,  and  thus  of  losing  the 
society  that  her  house  afforded.  For  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  social  instinct  that  brought 
these  men  together.  One  labourer  may  have 
been  working  in  absolute  solitude  the  whole 
dayinaditch,  perhaps,  till  the  mud  and  clay 
and  water  would  gradually  penetrate  the 
thickest  covering  and  strike  a  chill  to  his 
very  bones.    And  the  small  tenant-farmers 
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worked  hard  enough,  and  might  often 
be  seen  getting  in  their  roots  or  guiding 
their  ] dough  o\cr  the  brow  of  the 
hili  where  the  north-west  gales  cut  like 
a  knife  and  the  hailstorms  beat  down 
pitilessly.  But,  whatever  the  men's  occu- 
pation on  this  ])articul;tr  day,  it  had 
probably  been  incessant  and  monotonous, 
and  the  mere  fact  o(  foregathering  witii 
their  fellow-creatures,  smoking  their  pipes 
d  dritiking  their  beer  in  comiiany,  gave 


thet 


e  of  a 


iifort.     The 


;,  began  with  great  solemnity. 
'I'iie  same  remarks  were  expresscil  lime 
after  time,  only  varying  so  far  as  it  might 
be  "'vine"  or  ■"turrahul"  weather  for  the 
hay,  "  wets  "  (oats),  "  whayle,"  "'  turmits," 
or  "rutes."  As  the  inner  man  became 
rt^frcshed  with  ilraughls  of  home-brewed 
ale  tongues  waggeil  more  freely,  until  at 
length  the  genial  atmosjihere  of  the  place 
called  forth  some  jokes  of  a  respectable 
age  and  even  a  song  if  Tom  Gribble  or 
Farmer  Smale  hapjiened  to  be  in  good 
voice. 

.•^arah  Pat  seemed  on  this  evening  in  a 
state  of  suppressed  excitement.  Her 
voluminous  skirts  swung  round  with  such 
rapid  jerks  that  Bill  Alock  and  Zebedee 
Zealc  tucked  their  legs  under  the  bench 
they  were  sitting  on  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way.     She  had  on  her  best  cap,  and  the 
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black  and  white  lace  bristled  round  her 
ample  countenance,  while  the  lavender 
ribbons  flew  out  with  each  active  move- 
ment as  if  they  were  in  a  gale. 

**  What's  up  wi*  the  'awld  dumman," 
whispered  Zebedee  to  his  neighbour. 

Sarah's  ears  were  sharp. 

"  Aw,  yii  men  !  Yii  be  so  curyous  as  a 
passel  o'  women,"  she  said.  **  There 
bean't  nothin'  out  of  the  ordinary  the 
matter  with  me,  except  that  I  've  got  a 
young  woman  come  to  bide  with  me  for 
two  or  dree  days.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
'er  com'th  in  yer  vor  help  me  a  bit,  vor 
*er's  turrabul  handy  in  her  ways,  so  mind 
yii  men  behave  vitty  before  'er ;  I  shouldn't 
like  'er  tii  be  put  out  wi'  our  countrified 
manners,  livin'  as  'er  does  in  a  gert  place 
where  they  keep  more  servants  than  I  can 
well  count." 

*'  What  would  'er  be  now — high  up  in 
sarvice,  or  just  a  tweeny-maid  ^  "  hazarded 
one  of  the  younger  men. 

**  Never  yii  mind  what  'er  be,  Dan 
Mitchell.  Yii  've  a-got  one  maiden  to 
keep  company  with,  so  don't  'ee  go  vor  be 
casting  sheep's-eyes  at  no  others." 

Dan  was  quenched,  but  revived  quickly 
when  Sarah's  young  friend  appeared  in  the 
doorway.  She  carried  a  tray  filled  with 
some  pewter  pint  mugs  that  had  just  been 
washed  and  polished,  and  a  few  clay  pipes 
to  replenish  the  rack  beside  the  hearth- 
place.  Two  candles  in  tall  brass  candle- 
sticks were  on  the  tray,  and  the  light  from 
them  revealed  the  girl  to  the  solemn  gaze 
of  about  a  dozen  pairs  of  eyes.  It  was  a 
merry  face,  not  exactly  pretty,  but  \ery 
winsome,  with  a  suggestion  of  piquancy 
and  originality.  The  most  striking  thing 
about  her  was  her  intense  vitality.  She 
seemed  brimming  over  with  energy,  which 
showed  itself  in  the  spring  of  her  move- 
ments— the  quick  glance  of  her  bright  eyes 
passing  from  one  to  another  of  the  guests, 
and  leaving  even  upon  those  stolid  natures 
the  sensation  of  an  electric  shock — and  in 
the  way  she  dominated  Sarah  Pat,  who  on 
other  occasions  was  accustomed  to  rule 
supreme  in  her  rightful  kingdom. 

"  INlolly,  my  dear,  dii'ee  go  and  put  on 
one  o'  my  apurns.  I  can't  abide  'ce  vor 
mess  up  that  tidy  gown  with  old  kitchen 
work,"  said  Sarah,  but  her  tone  was  apolo- 
getic rather  than  commanding. 

"  Aw  !  INIrs.  Pat,  how  jealous  yii  be  tii 
be  sure !  I  '11  tell  'ee  what  'tis,"  said 
Molly  addressing  the  guests  :  **  'er  can't 
bear  me  vor  cut  'er  out,  though  there 
bean't  much  chance  o'  that  when'er's  got 
'er  best  cap  on,  dii'ee  think  so,  measters  ?  " 
And  she  danced  out  of  the  room  with  no 


intention  of  covering  the  glories  of  her 
bright  pink  blouse  and  neat  serge  skirt 
with  one  of  the  landlady's  ample  aprons. 

**  How  pert  the  maidens  be  nowadays^ 
tii  be  sure  !  "  remarked  Farmer  Smale. 

**  'Er  com'th  from  these  parts,  I  can 
tell  from  the  tongue  of  *er,"  said  Zebedee 
Zeale. 

**  Don't  yii  be  under  no  mistake, 
Zebedee.  'Er  can  put  on  a  fine  enough 
manner  of  sayin'  'er  words  when  'er  tells 
tii  the  quality,  but  'tisn't  likely  as  'er  'd  take 
the  trouble  vor  talk  vitty  tii  a  passel  o*" 
gert  buffelhcads  like  )^  be,"  retorted 
Mrs.  Pat. 

*'  No  offence.  Missus,"  returned  Zebedee,. 
**  I  was  glad  vor  see  that  such  a  fine  young 
woman  could  be  so  pleasant  in  'er  ways." 

Molly  came  back  at  that  moment  with  a 
tray  of  the  best  china,  which  she  began 
to  put  away  in  the  corner  cupboard.  A 
riding  party  had  stopped  at  The  Fox- 
hunter's  in  the  afternoon  for  tea,  and  that 
necessitated  bringing  out  the  best  linen, 
plate,  and  china,  for  Sarah  Pat  lived  far 
enough  out  of  the  world  to  take  a  pride 
in  doing  her  very  best  for  her  customers. 
Molly  dragged  forward  a  cricket,  or  three- 
legged  stool,  and  mounted  it  in  order  to 
reach  the  top  shelf  of  the  cupboard  and 
arrange  its  crowning  glory  of  six  silver 
spoons  each  in  a  tall  punch-tumbler.  The 
trim  figure  balanced  itself  cleverly  on  the 
rickety  stool,  and  Molly  was  so  engrossed 
in  her  care  of  the  thin-stemmed  glasses 
that  she  did  not  notice  the  slight  com- 
motion caused  by  the  entrance  of  a  belated 
traveller.  The  stranger  looked  with 
approval  on  the  cosy  scene  before  him,  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  discomfort  of  the 
last  few  hours'  tramp  through  the  mud  and 
mist  of  an  unknown  region.  The  logs 
burned  brightly  on  the  open  hearth. 
Through  the  slight  haze  caused  by  the 
devotion  of  the  majority  to  their  clay  pipes 
the  faces  of  the  men  loomed  indistinctly — 
some  round  and  ruddy,  others  lined  and 
seamed  with  age  and  toil.  And  the  girlish 
figure  poised  lightly  on  the  stool  in  the 
corner  added  a  bright  touch  to  the  sombre 
scene.  It  was  so  lithe  and  supple  in  com- 
parison with  those  bent,  thickset  forms, 
robbed  of  all  their  elasticity  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  work  and  weather.  Molly 
turned,  and,  seeing  the  stranger,  hopped 
off  her  perch,  dropped  a  demure  little 
curtsey  and  vanished. 

Mrs.  Pat's  instinct  of  hospitality  began 
to  assert  itself. 

**  Git  along  furder,  Joe  Dummett,  and 
let  the  genelman  come  vore  and  dry  his- 
self,"  she  said,  inviting  the  stranger  to 
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take  the  comer  of  the  settle  nearest  the 
fire.  **  My !  Zir,  yii  be  properly  wet  tii  be 
sure.  This  yer  mizzle  dii  go  drii  a  body's 
clothes  most  so  bad  as  downright  rain. 
Now,  if  so  be  yu  wouldn't  think  it  tii  be 
demeaning  of  yerself  tii  wear  my  measter's 
Sunday  coat  and  a  pair  of  his  worsted 
stockings  while  your  own  be  drying  yii  'd 
be  a  sight  more  caumforable.  ]\Iy  mcaster, 
he's  tii  sea  now,  but  he  never  takes  no 
count  of  what  1  dii  wi'  his  things  when 
he 's  away,  though  he 's  a  bit  itemy  when 
he 's  about  the  place  hisself." 

**  It 's  very  kind  of  you  to  take  so  much 
trouble,"  said  the  stranger  gratefully. 
**  You  must  manage  to  put  me  up  for  the 
night  too,  as  I  lost  my  way  in  the  fog  over 
Fuzzamoor,  and  I  don't  feel  inclined  to 
turn  out  from  these  comfortable  quarters, 
and  perhaps  miss  the  road  again  before  I 
reach  Torcombe." 

*'  Well,  Zir,  I  '11  du  what  I  can  vor  'ee, 
I  'm  sure,"  and  she  took  up  a  candle  to 
show  the  stranger  to  the  low-roofed  room, 
which  was  the  only  accommodation  she 
could  provide  for  him. 

In  the  meantime  Molly  was  making 
friends  with  the  guests  in  the  parlour. 

"  I  've  heard  tell  as  how  yu  can  sing  a 
very  good  song,"  she  said  to  Farmer 
Smale. 

The  farmer  looked  overcome  with  con- 
fusion, but  mightily  pleased  for  all  that. 
After  several  gurgling  chuckles  he  found 
sufficient  voice  to  answer :  **  Aw,  now ! 
Have  'ee  sure  ?  WuU  !  I  dii  manage  tii 
tuney  up  a  bit  wan  time  and  another.  But 
yii  can't  be  yurd  to  advantage  in  a  low- 
pitched  room  like  thease  yer.  Now,  if  yii 
was  vor  come  to  church  Zunday  I  'd  sing 
out  proper  and  let  'ee  have  a  taste  o'  the 
trii  quality  o'  my  voice." 

**  But  i  can't  bide  yer  awver  Sunday," 
said  Molly.  **  I  must  be  back  in  my  place 
afore  that." 

"  Couldn't  'ee  give  the  young  woman  a 
bit  of  a  song  just  vor  pacify  'er  ?  "  sug- 
gested Tom  Gribble.  **  *  The  Exciseman,' 
now,  'ath  a-got  a  glide  rattling  tune." 

**  I  be  troubled  wi'  such  a  hose  in  my 
throat,  Tom,  that  I  can  scarce  quilty 
[swallow],  let  alone  sing  drii  twenty- vower 
verses.  But  there 's  a  little  bit  of  a  ditty  I 
can  mind  so  long  as  I  can  mind  anything. 
'Tis  only  dree  verses  o'  un  as  I  knaw,  but 
I  dii  zim  he  had  more  wan  time." 

"  'Ot  's  un  called  ?  "  asked  Tom. 

"  I  don't  rightly  knaw  as  he 's  called 
an}^hing,"  answered  Farmer  Smale. 
"  When  you  've  a-yurd  'un  yii  can  christen 
'un  yerself." 

Before  the    song    began  the  stranger 


entered,  clad  in  a  pair  of  white  ducks  and 
a  baggy  short  coat  of  dark  blue  cloth,  such 
as  old  sailors  love  to  wear  on  Sundays. 
His  appearance  overcame  Molly  alto- 
gether. She  was  perched  at  the  edge  of 
a  high  oak  chest,  but  after  the  first  half- 
stifled  burst  of  merriment  she  recovered 
quickly  and  fixed  her  whole  regard  on  the 
singer.  The  stranger  took  up  his  position 
a  little  behind  her  and  paid  as  much 
attention  to  her  countenance  as  she  did  to 
Farmer  Smale's,  whereby  he  lost  the  full 
effect  of  the  song.  I'he  good  farmer 
fastened  his  gaze  upon  the  hams  that  were 
hanging  to  the  rafters,  and,  with  his  most 
funereal  expression,  helped  on  by  an  occa- 
sional shake  of  the  head,  he  sang  the 
following  dirge-like  ditty — 


S/flw/y,  with  great  expression. 
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Whur'v'ee  a  bin    tu      all  the  day,      Bil-Iy,    beuoy 


BiMy? 


Whur'v'ee  a -bin    tu      all  the  day, 
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Bil-ly,        beuoy        Bil-ly? 


I've  bin    yur 
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I've    bin  thur,     I've  bin  iv'-ry    other  -  -  whur,  A- 


lii  ■  kin  vor    a  yong  thing  tu  taake  *er  from  'er  mam-my. 


"Can  'er  baake  and  can  *er  brew, 
Billy,  beuoy  Billy  ? 
Can  'er  make  a  Hirish  stew, 

Billy,  beuoy  Billy? 
'Er  can  baake,  'cr  can  brew, 
'Er  can  make  a  Ilirish  stew. 
But  'er  be  a  yong  thing  tii  taake  'er  from  'er 
mammy. 

"  How  awld  be  'er  then, 

Billy,  beuoy  Billy  ? 
How  awld  be  'er  then, 

Billy,  beuoy  Billy  ? 
Twaice  zix,  twaice  zebban, 
Twaice  twantv  and  eleben, 
Yet  'er  be  a  yong  thing  tii  taake  'er  from  'er 
mammy." 

This  song  met  with  some  applause. 
jNIolly  swayed  backwards  and  forwards  in 
uncontrollable  mirth.  It  was  a  relief  to 
be  able  to  laugh  openly  at  something,  after 
the  apparition  of  the  handsome  stranger  in 
Cap'n  Pat's  Sunday  attire;  and  the  song 
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given  with  such  imperturbable  gravity  was 
really  very  funny. 

The  men  were  less  moved  to  mirth, 
having  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the 
song  several  scores  of  times  before. 

"  I  bean't  much  of  a  hand  at  figures,  but 
I  can't  make  out  as  'er  was  too  yong  vor 
be  married,  after  all,"  remarked  a  dull- 
looking  youth  in  the  window-seat, 

"Aw,  thee  gert  gapshly!"  retorted 
Farmer  Smale.  "  Wh)',  clon't  'ee  zee 
they'm  a-makin'  fun  of  the  woman  .-'" 

"  I  don't  2ee  no  fun  in  telhn'  hes," 
muttered  the  youth  sullenly. 

"  'Tis  no  manner  o'  use  to  maake  a  joke 
avoore  he,"  said  Farmer  Smale.  "  He 's  a 
most  turrubal  literarj-  chap,"  (The  farmer 
meant  '  literal,'  but  it  was  quite  near 
enough  for  his  hearers,  who  allowed  their 
ears  to  be  pleasantly  tickled  with  his  occa- 
sional long  words  without  troubling  their 
intellects  to  absorb  them.) 

"There's  been  more  than  one  glide  joke 
made  here  avoore  now,"  remarked  Zebedee 
Zeale,  trying  not  to  look  conscious  that 
he  was  leading  up  to  his  own  masterpiece 
in  that  line. 

"  Iss  fy !  Zebedee,  and  if  I  remember 
rightly,  yii  said  something  smart  ycrself 
wance,"  said  a  neighbour,  who  had  no 
paltry  feelings  of  jealousy  and  was  willing 
to  help  bim  on. 

"  Aw  !  yii  've  all  heard  thiccy  joke  times 
enough,"  answered  Zebedee  coyly. 

"Wull,  1  reckon  us '11  have  to  stand 
hearing 'n  a  time  or  two  more,  and  with 
the  genelman  and  the  young  woman  ycr 
'tis  a  chance  yii  mightn't  get  again  in  a 
hurry." 

"Let  me  zee!  'Twas  about  the  beer, 
wasn't  'er  ? " 

"Git  on,  measter,"  said  Farmer  Smale. 
"  Yii  shouldn't  never  kcup  ihe  ladies 
waitin'." 

Zebedee  beamed. 

"Wull,"  he  said,  "us  was  remarkin' 
that  t'was  an  uncommon  giidc  brciv  as  us 
got  tu  drink  ycr." 

"  'Er  can  baake  and  'er  can  brew,"  sang 
Molly  softly. 

"  And  then  I  up  and  I  sez,  sez  I :  '  Is8  fy  ! 
'Tis  a  very  gude  tap  yii 'II  find  tii  'I'he 
Foxhunter's  whichever  way  yii  du  turn 
'un.' " 

Molly  was  again  shaken  with  laughter, 
and  the  stranger's  rare  smile  came  and 
stayed. 

Zebedee  looked  delighted  with  the  eflcct 
of  his  wit.  Farmer  Smale  «as  a  little  put 
out  that  the  laughter  came  before  he  had 
expounded  the  joke,  as  it  generally  followed 
his  share  of  the  entertainment.     However, 


they  should    not  go  without  the  explan- 
ation, though  their  mirth  was  untimely. 

"  "I'is  a  joke  upon  our  landlady's  name, 
Zir,  and  Zebedee  dii  mane  that  'er's  as 
glide  as  'er  tap,  and  her  tap's  as  gude  as 
'er.  Turn  '  tap '  backsivore  and  he  makes 
'  Pat.'    Aw  !  'tis  a  joke  us  'ave  laughed  at 


many  a  time,  and  Zebedee,  he  made  a 
mark  by  'un  that  he  \wi.'i  lose  m  a 
hurry." 

"'Tis  a  trii  joke,  too."  said  Bill  Mock, 
"  If  I  dii  feel  a  bit  out  o'  soarts  I  can 
make  use  of  a  drop  of  Mrs.  I'at's  home- 
brCHcd  better  'n  I  can  make  use  of  any- 
thing. It  sort  o'  lies  plim  on  the  stomach, 
it  dii." 
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At  this  moment  Mrs.  Pat  bustled  in, 
and  said  to  the  stranger,  **  If  you  please. 
Sir,  I  've  got  supper  ready  vor  'ee  in  the 
best  parlour,  and  I  've  put  in  a  bit  of  fire, 
as  I  reckon  you  '11  like  to  sit  there  after 
and  smoke  a  pipe." 

**  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Pat.  I  shall  be  glad 
of  some  supper,  but  I  shall  come  back 
to  this  comfortable  comer  for  my  pipe,  if 
I  may.  I  can't  hear  Farmer  Smale's  songs 
in  the  best  parlour." 

"  No,  nor  yii  can't  go  staring  at  pretty 
maidens  in  the  best  parlour,"  said  Sarah  to 
herself. 

**  Hadn't  *ee  better  taake  yer  knitting 
out  by  the  kitchen  fire  while  I  'm  liikin' 
after  the  gentleman  ?  "  whispered  Mrs.  Pat 
to  Molly. 

"  Oh,  I  'm  all  right,"  the  girl  said.  "  I  '11 
just  rin  back  and  forth  with  the  logs  of 
wood  they'll  be  wanting  here  presently." 

"  I  don't  like  leavin'  'ec,  but  I  sha'n't  be 
long,"  and  the  old  lady  departed. 

Molly  was  raking  the  wood  ashes 
together  before  putting  on  fresh  fuel  when 
she  heard  a  newcomer  enter.  She  looked 
up  and  saw  a  man  standing  in  the  doorway 
with  a  dazed  expression  on  his  face,  and, 
indeed,  the  blaze  from  the  logs  must  have 
been  dazzling  after  the  gloom  outside. 
Presently  he  spoke  in  a  hoarse  whisper — 

**  Missus  is  gawne  !  " 

**  When  ?  "  asked  a  voice  from  a  dark 
corner. 

*'  Now." 

**  How  awld  was  'er  ?  " 

•*  Zixty-vower." 

*'  Poor  dear  heart !  Come  vore,.  man, 
and  'ave  a  drop  o'  glide  beer  vor  wash 
down  the  grief." 

The  bereaved  husband  accepted  the 
hivitation.  He  drank  the  beer  which  Mollv 
l)rought  for  him  in  solemn  silence.  For 
five  minutes  not  a  word  was  spoken.  Then 
a  sense  of  the  sympathy  of  his  companions 
stole  upon  the  man. 

**  'l\r  ivas  the  cleverest  hand  at  nattlings 
and  l)liil(ly  puddens  1  ever  corned  across." 

**  And  turrabul  kind  'er  was,  too,  in 
sending  a  neiglibour  a  bit  of  pork  when 
*er  killed  a  ]>eg,"  remarketl  another  voice 
from  a  dark  corner.  It  was  onlv  those 
whose  countenances  were  not  seen  who  had 
enough  courage  to  express  their  sympathy. 

Another  long  pause. 

**  Wull !  I  '11  be  getting  home-along 
now,"  and  he  went.  And  let  no  one  think 
he  went  back  to  his  desolate  home  without 
the  comfort  he  had  sought  in  his  dim  way 
among  his  fellow-labourers.  Few  words 
were  spoken,  and  those  not  of  a  kintl  to 
recommend  themselves  as  the  highest  type 


of  condolence,  yet  in  what  way  superior 
are  the  most  eloquent  and  re6ned  phrases 
at  such  a  time  ?  If  the  spirit  of  sympathy 
is  abroad,  pig-killing  may  be  as  comforting 
a  subject  as  angels,  and  certainly  it  was 
more  intelligible  in  the  present  case. 

After  the  departure  of  the  newly  made 
widower,  the  guests  were  much  subdued. 
Mrs.  Pat  came  in  and  bewailed  the  loss  of 
a  kind  neighbour.  The  stranger  soon 
followed,  and  took  his  place  in  the  comer 
of  the  settle.  Then  the  talk  wandered 
round  to  the  cause  of  the  woman's  death. 

**'Kr  puzzled  Doctor,  I'm  thinking," 
said  the  landlady.  **  He  couldn't  find  out 
no  reason  why  'er  should  fall  right  away 
like.  I'he  poor  dear  soul  got  more  and 
more  weist-lookin'  till  at  last  'er  was  a 
proper  rames.  Then  he  said  'twas  the 
consumption,  but  Joanna  Pick  hadn't  got 
no  more  consumption  about  'er  than  I 
have." 

**  What  dii  'ee  think  the  disavse  was. 
then.  Missus  .''  "  inquired  one  of  the  men. 

**  'Tisn't  always  disayses  that  folks  die 
of,"  answered  Sarah. 

**  Yii  don't  think  'er  was  aii'\*erliiked,  du 
'ee  ?  "  asked  Zebedee  in  an  awed  whisper. 

*  Tisn't  vor  me  to  say  as  'er  was  or  'er 
wasn't,"  was  the  unsatisfactor)*  answer ; 
**  but  I  dii  zim  as 'twas  ver}*  strange  the  Picks 
should  have  had  such  a  run  of  bad  luck.  Dii 
'ee  mind  last  year  how  they  lost  a  fine 
bullock  ?  What  should  ht*  'a'  died  for  if 
somebody  hadn't  been  begridging  the  Picks 
and  wishing  *em  evil  ?  And  then  they  got 
swine-fever  and  had  to  kill  all  their  pegs, 
and  the  awverseer  come  down  upon  'em 
with  a  proper  old  fuss  about  whitewashing 
antl  such  like  tii  get  the  rids  of  infection. 
White  witches  would  'a*  bin  more  tii  the 
purpose  than  white  -  washing,  I'm 
ihinkin'." 

*'  I  did  hear  tell  as  how  George  Pick 
went  tii  Kxeter  vor  consult  the  White 
Witch,"  remarked  one. 

**I  heard  so,  too,"  said  Sarah,  "but  I 
never  inquired  intu  it,  vor  I  won't  have  no 
dalins'  with  such  things.  And  if  us  get 
tellin'  up  old  witch  stories  I  shan't  get  a 
wink  of  sleep  this  blessed  night.  Liik  'ee 
yer,  Tom  Oribble,  as  us  be  on  the  subject 
of  poor  folk  that  'ave  lost  their  wives,  >'ii 
tell  how  you  lost  yours  and  found  *er 
again." 

Tom,  being  thus  suddenly  called  upon, 
looked  rather  alarmed,  but  he  did  not 
dream  of  questioning  his  landlady's  com- 
mand. He  took  his  pipe  reluctantly  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  began  at  once. 

•  In  Devonshire  cver)'thing  is  ^,  except  a  tom-cat. 
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"  Yii  all  know,  neighbours  (though 
seein'  the  young  maiden  and  the  genelman 
be  furrin*,  perhaps  they  don't),  that  after  1 
was  married  I  was  took  a  bit  queer-like 
in  my  head.  Whether  'twas  from  having  a 
woman  always  jiggiting  about  the  place, 
and  hearing  so  much  chitter-chatter  when 
I  'd  been  used  to  bide  quiet,  I  can't  tell 
^ee.  Anyways,  I  began  vor  to  have  buzzin' 
noises  in  my  ears,  and  tii  see  things  what 
they  tell  me  never  took  place  (though  I've 
g^ot  my  own  notions  about  that),  and  the 
queerest  maggot  of  all  I  got  into  my  head 
wasthatmywive  wanted  to  murder  me.  Then 
I  thinks  tii  myself  that  there's  two  can  play  at 
that  game,  so  I  was  continually  turnin' 
awver  in  my  mind  how  I  could  kill  her 
first.  'Twasn't  all  the  time  I  felt  like  that, 
but  I  never  knawed  when  the  fit  would 
sayse  hold  on  me.  Wull !  Albertina — that's 
my  wive — 'er  got  most  out  of  patience  at 
last.  I  'd  say  tii  'er  between  times  when  I 
was  all  right :  *  My  dear  wive,  I  be  proper 
fond  of  *ee  ;  don't  'ee  go  vor  tii  take  no 
notice  of  what  I  sav  when  I  beant  mvself.' 
And  Albertina,  'er  rapped  out  :  *  Take  no 
notice,  indeed  !  A  pretty  pass  I  should 
<:ome  to  then  !  As  like  as  not  I  should 
find  myself  lyin'  on  the  hearth  with  my 
brains  all  a-blawed  out.  I  '11  tell  'ee  what 
"'tis,  Tom  Gribble,  the  next  time  yii  begin 
vor  tii  take  old  items  into  your  head  off  I 
^o.  I  can  earn  my  own  livin'  and  I  won't 
be  beholden  tii  a  man  what  thinks  I  want 
to  murder  'un.' 

"  Wull,  the  fit  come  on  again,  and  sure 
enough  'er  went.  The  })lace  did  zim  lone- 
some and  quiet -like  without  Albertina. 
My  old  aunt  that  lives  out  Torcombe  way 
came  and  did  vor  me,  but  I  couldn't  abcar 
tii  see  'er  slewchin'  round  where  my  missus 
used  tii  go  dapping  about  so  peart's  a  bird. 
Times  I  wrote  and  axed  'er  to  come  back, 
vor  I  felt  certain  I  was  properly  cured. 
I  didn't  feel  no  call  to  murder  mv  aunt, 
and  I  'm  sure  that  might  have  been 
excusable,  vor  'er  was  a  most  cantankerous 
old  twoad.  But  Albertina  never  took  no 
notice  of  my  letters,  though  I  was  reckoned 
to  write  a  very  good  hand.  Then  I  got 
desperate  and  thought  I  'd  go  and  have  a 
word  with  'er.  So  I  harnessed  th'  awld 
mare  in  the  spring-cart  and  off  I  went  tu 
Yard  where  'er  had  hired  'erself  as  servant. 
*Twas  getting  on  vor  the  dimmits,  and  I 
hitched  up  the  mare  and  went  vore  tii  the  back 
entrance.     As  I  passed  the  kitchen  winder 


I  seed  Albertina  sitting  there  all  alone, 
because  'er  master  and  missus  was  well-to- 
do,  and  sat  in  the  parlour  evenings  ;  and  I 
zim  tii  go  all  of  a  treemor  like.  Then  I 
unasped  the  door  and  I  said,  *  Wull,  my 
dear,  how  be  'ee  }  '  and  my  wife  'er  liiked 
up  startled  like  and  rapped  out,  '  None  the 
better  vor  seein'  yii.'  That  wasn't  what  yii 
might  call  encouraging,  but  I  knawed  the 
ways  of  'er,  and  I  seed  that  'er  breath 
come  short,  and  'er  dropped  the  stitches 
of  'er  knitting.  So  I  went  vore  and  sat 
down  alongside  of  'er  and  says,  *  My  dear 
wive,  'tis  cruel  weist  without  'ee.  Won't 
'ee  forgive  me  and  come  back  again  ?  * 

**  *  No,  Tom  Gribble,  I  won't,'  'er  says. 
*  I  knaws  when  I  'm  well  off.' 

**  *  Yii  knaws  more  than  I  dii,  then,'  I 
said.  *  I  don't  call  it  being  well  off  tii 
serve  other  folks  and  live  in  a  strange 
'ouze,  and  be  called  Jaaiie,  when  yii  might 
'ave  a  nice  little  home  of  ycr  own,  and  a 
sarvant-maid  to  help  'ee,  and  be  called 
Albertina.  And  I  'm  sure  I  be  cured.  I 
never  want  tii  murder  Mother  Prance,  and 
'ers  a  deal  more  trying  than  ever  yii  was.' 

"  Wull  1  I  talked  to  that  woman  vor  the 
best  part  of  a  hour,  and  'er  wouldn't  listen 
tu  ray  son.  Then  I  got  up  vor  go,  and  I 
says,  '  (Goodbye,  then,  my  dear  wive,  and 
God  bless  'ee.  1  don't  suppose  yii '11  have 
to  bide  in  sarvice  long.  I've  got  a  tidy 
bit  of  money  laid  by,  and  I  've  put  'ee 
down  for  it  all,  and  I  don't  zim  I  shall  last 
out  the  year.  I  went  tii  doctor  last  week, 
and  he  telled  me  one  lung's  ago  and 
t'other  's  a-tiched,  so  I  sha'n't  keep  'ee  out 
of  yer  nice  little  home  much  longer.'  Then 
1  walked  away,  and  as  I  passed  the  winder 
I  seed  'er  was  cryin'  fit  tii  break  'er  heart. 
So  I  called  out, 'What's  the  matter,  my 
dear  ?  '  and  'er  says,  *  Aw  !  nothin',  only  I 
reckon  I  nuL->t  come  and  Kike  after  'ee.' 
And  'er  came  ;  and  that  were  a  matter  of 
twenty  year  agone." 

"  How  about  yer  lungs  that  was  a- 
tiched  }  "  suggested  Zebedee. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  'twasn't  the 
onaisiness  of  my  mind  that  was  a-preyin* 
on  'em,"  said  Tom.  *'  They  didn't  give 
me  much  trouble  after  Albertina  came 
back.  My  dear  Sose  !  why,  'tis  close  upon 
ten  o'clock.  Us  must  clear  out  of  this  or 
Mrs.  Pat  '11  be  vor  turnin'  us  out." 

So,  with  much  knocking  out  of  pipes, 
scraping  of  chairs,  and  stamping  of  heavy 
footsteps,  they  departed. 
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By  GEORGE    GISSING. 
II.~THE    JUSTICE    AND    THE    VAGABOND. 


MR.  RUTLAND  did  not  feel  well 
this  morning.  As  he  dressed  a 
sense  of  faintness  troubled  him,  the  result, 
perhaps,  of  ver}'  hot  weather  in  these  days 
of  spring.  After  breakfast  he  reclined 
languidly  in  the  study,  trying  to  read. 
There  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  his 
going  forth  ;  but  at  eleven  he  drove  into 
the  town  to  sit  with  his  brother  magis- 
trates, preferring  the  tedium  of  the  court 
to  lonely  idleness  at  home. 

His  age  was  about  fivc-and-forty,  and 
to  a  casual  eye  he  seemed  in  good  health  ; 
but  certain  lines  upon  his  countenance 
denoted  a  habit  of  melancholy  musing, 
and  his  voice  suggested  the  same.  The 
townspeople,  regarding  his  wealth  and 
social  influence,  his  apparent  domestic 
peace  and  life  of  leisure,  judgctl  him  an 
enviable  man.  Mr.  Rutland  saw  himself 
in  a  very  different  light,  and  to-day  he 
suffered  especially  from  the  despondence 
which  had  weighed  upon  him  for  many 
years. 

Born  to  easv  circumstances,  he  had 
married  at  three-and-twentv  ;  six  children 
had  been  born  to  him,  all  daughters,  but 
only  three  of  them  survived,  the  youngest 
a  girl  of  fifteen.  His  wife  was  a  woman 
of  narrow  mind  and  strong  will  :  she  ruletl 
him  in  every  detail  of  his  life — unobtru- 
sively, suavely,  without  suspecting  for  a 
moment  that  the  yoke  galletl  liim,  or 
anticipating  the  possibility  of  conflict 
between  his  purpose  and  hers.  Mrs. 
Rutland  belonged  to  a  county  family, 
and  valued  above  all  things  her  local 
prestige :  when  she  went  to  London  it 
was  only  to  associate  with  those  of  her 
countr}'  friends  whom  fashion  hatl  directed 
townwards  ;  if  she  took  a  holiday  abroad 
it  was  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  retro- 
spective advantages  on  her  return  home. 
She  regarded  everything  from  a  rigidly 
provincial  point  of  view.  Her  daughters 
were  admirably  brought  up — that  is  to  say, 
with  a  conscientiousness  which  never  lost 
sight  of  their  destiny  as  county  ladies. 
The    father    had  as    little  voice   in  their 


education  as  in  the  daily  management  of 
his  household.  Of  him  Mrs.  Rutland 
expected  only  that  he  should  exert  him- 
self to  supiK)rt  the  dignity  of  his  name  in 
county  circles.  To  please  her,  he  had 
twice  contested  a  Parliamentary  election, 
but  on  both  occasions  was  defeated. 
Twice  he  had  been  mavor  of  the  town  in 
which  he  owned  much  property,  and  nea** 
to  which  he  lived.  Mrs.  Rutland  viewed 
this  as  rather  a  condescension,  but  it  kept 
the  good  man  occupied.  P^or  the  same 
reason  she  liked  him  to  discharge  his 
functions  as  justice  of  the  peace.  At  her 
bidding  he  took  part  in  various  local 
activities  :  ()j)ened  ilower-shows,  presided 
at  important  lectures,  encouraged  move- 
ments for  the  (moderate)  benefit  of  work- 
ing folk,  and  so  on  —  all  which  duties 
Mr.  Rutland  thoroughly  disliked.  But 
still  more  ilid  he  dislike  the  shadow  of 
domestic  discord,  and  he  knew  very  well 
that  his  independence  could  only  be 
asserted  at  the  cost  of  his  tranquillity. 

All  his  acquaintances  spoke  well  of 
him.  ( )ne  or  two  old  friends  regretted 
the  lack  of  energy  which  frustrated  his 
natural  abilities,  and  wondered  that  a 
man  so  well  read,  so  interesting  in  private 
talk,  should  be  content  to  lead  such  a 
humdrum  existence.  But  as  to  the 
amiability  and  generosity  of  his  character 
opinions  never  differed.  As  a  magistrate, 
he  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  leniency,  and 
the  town  scamj^s  whom  he  could  not  but 
commit  to  jail  counted  on  Mr.  Rutland's 
compassion  when  they  came  out  again. 

'J'his  morning,  when  he  entered  the 
court,  a  case  of  assault  was  being  heard. 
Evidently  a  paltry  matter.  The  prisoner, 
a  stranger  in  the  town,  had  obtained  work 
at  house-painting,  and  while  thus  occupied, 
an  hour  or  two  ago,  had  got  into  a  quarrel 
with  a  loafing  fellow,  who  accused  him  of 
some  trade  irregularity.  Losing  patience 
under  insult,  he  knocked  the  man  down, 
and  was  fimhwith  given  into  the  charge 
of  a  constable  who  stood  by.  Mr.  Rut 
land  observed  the  prisoner,  and  at  once 
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felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  him  :  face  and 
bearing  spoke  strongly  on  the  man's 
behalf;  he  looked  superior  to  his  position, 
and,  though  uncomfortable  in  the  present 
circumstances,  was  neither  shamefaced 
nor  impudent.  Aged  forty  or  more,  he 
had  a  clear  brown  skin,  a  bright  intel- 
ligent eye,  and  a  strong  upright  figure. 

**  What 's  his  name  ?  "  inquired  ^Ir. 
Rutland,  in  an  undertone,  of  his  neighbour 
on  the  bench. 

**  Henry  (joodeve.'* 

**  Goodevc — ( joodeve " 

Mr.  Rutland  reflected  with  a  puzzled 
countenance^  and  again  scrutinised  the 
prisoner.  At  that  moment  (ioodeve's 
voice  was  heard  in  answer  t(j  a  question. 
Mr.  Rutland  listened  intently,  and  his 
features  betrayed   some   strange"*  thought. 

A  trivial  fine  was  imposed,  whereupon 
the  prisoner  (hxrlared  that  he  had  neither 
monev  nor  monev's  worth — unless  it  were 
the  clothing  he  stood  in.  He  had  arrived 
in  the  town  only  yesterday,  all  but  penni- 
less, and  this  morning  had  found  work. 
The  statement  was  made  with  a  half- 
amused  air.  ^Moreover,  the  man's  speech 
made  proof  that  ho  was  no  ortlinar}- 
artisan  ;  his  tongue,  though  not  particu- 
larly refined,  smacki-d  of  gentle  brt-eding. 

**  I  shall  ])ay  for  him/*  said  ]\Ir.  Rutland 
privately.  "And  I  must  have  a  word  with 
him  out  of  court." 

The  prisoner's  case  was  allowed  to  stand 
over  for  half  an  hour.  Led,  at  Mr.  Rut- 
land's direction,  into  a  private  room, 
Gooileve  saw  to  his  surprise  that  one 
of  the  magistrates  wishi-il  to  speak  \utli 
him. 

**  May  I  a.sk,"  began  llie  kimlly  looking 
gentleman,  **  whether  you  were  at  school 
at  Jkockluirst  ?  " 

*'  I  was."  answered  (iootleve  with  a 
smile,  gazing  stcadilv  into  tlie  questioner's 
fail'.     "  I  h'li  in  '02'." 

*'riie\far  brt'on*  I  did.  Have  you  no 
recolli'clion  ot"  me  r  " 

•*  I  'm  afraid  1  liaven't.     And  yet " 

**  My  name  is  Rutland — Dick  Rutland." 

Tlu-  oiIkt  >lap]M'd  his  iliigh,  and  broke 
into  w(»rds  of  lU'li'diird  n-coirnition 
Thirtv  vi*ars  lari)  tlies**  mm  wrn*  rhums 
inse])aral)le  at  a  boanling-s»hool  <>f  good 
repuif.  Tlu-y  camr  from  ditfrrrni  counties, 
and  did  not  know  i-arh  other's  kinsfolk  ; 
Harry  Goo<U'\»'  was  ilu*  s(»n  of  a  struggling 
shopki't'prr,  and  had  little  to  h<>pe  save 
from  his  (jwu  etTorts  :  while  Dick  Rutland 
saw  the  path  of  life  smooth  and  j)leasant 
beforr  hiin.  At  fifteen  (Joodeve  was  put 
into  an  ofiicf,  where  he  idled  and  played 
j>ranks  ;   at   si.xteen   lie  went  to  sea,  and 
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from  that  day  to  this  he  had  been  a  cheeiy 
vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

**  You  must  come  to  my  house,"  said  Mr. 
Rutland  after  a  few  minutes'  talk.  "It 
happens  that  I  am  quite  alone  for  a  few 
days  ;  my  wife  and  daughter  are  in  London. 
Half-an-hour*s  walk  from  here;  anyone 
will  show  you  the  way.  I  shall  be  home 
at  half-past  one." 

**  What  about  my  fine  ? 

*•  Pooh  !     We  '11  soon  settle  that." 

When  his  Worship  reached  home  he 
found  the  vagabond  stretched  at  full  length 
on  a  shady  part  of  the  lawn  ;  a  gardener, 
in  doubt  as  to  his  assertions,  had  kept  an 
eye  upon  the  man. 

"Is  there  a  pond  or  stream  anywhere 
about  here,"  Goodeve  asked,  "where  a 
fellow  could  have  a  plunge  .'' " 

*'  Well,  no.  But  if  you  don't  despise  an 
ordinan'  bath " 

*'  Not  at  all,  when  I  can  do  no  better." 

They  sat  down  together  to  luncheon  ;  a 
strange  contrast  as  to  their  clothing,  but 
in  other  respects  no  unsuitable  companions. 
( ioodeve  betrayed  not  the  least  embarrass- 
ment amid  these  luxurious  surrounduigs ; 
he  ate  and  drank  with  hearty  appetite,  and 
talked  merrily  of  old  days.  His  host, 
seeming  to  throw  off  a  burden  of  care, 
astonished  the  domestic  in  attendance  no 
kss  by  his  boyish  gaiety  than  by  his 
intimacy  with  so  strange  a  guest.  As  yet, 
nothing  was  said  of  inter^•ening  years ; 
they  lived  again  in  their  schooltime,  dis- 
cussed the  masters,  roared  over  ancient 
jokes,  revived  the  great  days  of  cricket  and 
football,  (ioodrve  i>egan  to  ask  what  had 
become  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  fellow; 
they  were  now  alone,  and  could  speak 
more  freely. 

**(>ubl)ins  disappeared,"  said  Mr. 
Rutland.  '*  His  father  was  mi.xed  up  in  a 
disagreeable  afi'air,  and  I  *m  afraid  the 
poor  chaj) " 

**  Ah  !  "  cried  the  other.  **  I  met  him  in 
New  Zealand  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  He 
was  at  the  bar — serving  liquor." 

••  Heavuns!" 

"And  Potts — Toady  Potts,  not  Sammy. 
I  came  across  him  in  Sumatra.  He  was 
drrking  for  a  Dutch  pepper-grower;  had 
intrnnittent  fever,  anil  must  be  dead  long 
ago." 

**  How  have  you  travelled  so  much?" 
aski-d  !Mr.  Rutland.     **  As  a  sailor.''" 

**  CientTally  working  my  passage,  but 
not  always.  ( )n  land  1  've  been  a  bit  of 
everything.  1  *m  a  good  carpenter — you 
remember  I  had  the  knack  at  school — and 
1  reckon  myself  no  bad  hand  at  plumbing. 
1  've  done  a  little  tailoring  now  and  then. 
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I  *ve  gained  glory  as  a  scene-painter,  and 
made  shift  to  live  by  taking  photographs. 
It  *s  only  in  England  that  I  \e  sometimes 
found  it  hard  to  get  a  meal.  Oh,  yes !  I 
often  come  back  to  the  old  country,  though 
I  have  no  relatives  left.  I  get  home-sick, 
and  make  plans  for  settling  down,  but  I 
suppose  I  never  shall.  I  landed  at  South- 
ampton five  weeks  ago  from  Bahia — an 
old  friend  of  mine  is  in  the  tobacco 
business  there,  and  I  went  just  to  see  him, 
from  Jamaica.  Well,  I  landed  with  a 
dollar  or  two,  found  the  weather  pleasant, 
and  just  tramped  with  nothing  particular 
in  prospect.  At  home  here  I  generally 
fall  back  on  house-painting,  though  it 
isn't  always  easy  to  get  work.  I  don't 
take  kindly  to  the  rougher  sorts  of  work. 
Last  time,  five  years  ago,  I  had  to  do  a 
bit  of  navvying,  down  in  Kent.  It  didn't 
suit  me,  and  I  soon  shipped  again." 

"  What  a  life  !  "  murmured  the  listener, 
staring  before  him. 

"  Oil,  not  so  bad " 

"  You  misunderstand  me.  I  mean  what 
a  glorious  life !  I  envy  you,  Goodcvc  ; 
with  heart  and  soul  I  envy  you !  " 

**  You  do  ?  Well,  I  can't  quite  under- 
stand that  either.  A  man  who  has  a  house 
like  this  ;  free  to  come  and  go  as  the 
humour  takes  him " 

"  Free  !  "  cried  the  host.  **  Don't  judge 
by  appearances.  You  ought  to  know  tlie 
world  better.  There  's  no  man  liviui^  who 
is  more  a  slave  than  I  am." 

His  voice  quivered  into  silence,  and  he 
seemed  to  reprove  himself  for  indiscretion. 

**  Come  out  into  the  garden,  old  fellow. 
Light  another  cigar,  and  put  some  in  your 
pocket." 

This  afternoon  there  was  a  garden-party 
at  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ]Mr. 
Rutland  had  promised  to  attend  it.  By 
failing  to  do  so  he  would  excite  surprise, 
and  cause  no  little  disappointment  to  the 
people  who  counted  his  presence  an 
honour.  But  time  stole  on  ;  he  felt  ever 
more  reluctant  to  leave  his  entertaininij: 
companion  for  the  wearisome  society  of 
his  neighbours  ;  at  length  he  said  to  him- 
self deliberatelv  that  <i:o  he  would  not. 
Let  ^Irs.  Rutland  express  her  astonishment 
when  she  heard    of  the   neglect.     "  But, 

my  dear  Richard,  surely  it  was  rather " 

He  shut  his  ears  against  the  voice,  and 
listened  only  to  Goodeve. 

*'  — The  next  day  we  sighted  the  Horn. 
I  forgot  all  my  hardships.  Do  you 
remember  how  we  used  to  talk  of  it  at 
school — going  round  the  Horn  ?  I  thought 
of  you  then  ;  I  did  indeed." 

At   seven   o'clock,    when    the   sun   was 


setting  and  the  air  had  grown  cool,  Mr. 
Rutland  rose  and  stretched  himself. 

"  There  's  the  first  dinner-bell.  Hours 
have  gone  like  minutes." 

"  All  the  same,  I  'm  pretty  hungr>%" 
laughed  Goodeve. 

*'  Why,  so  am  I  ;  the  first  time  I  've  had 
an  appetite  for  years.  It's  the  sea  air. 
What  a  life !  What  a  life  !  Of  course, 
you  '11  stay  here  over  night.  Your  coming 
was  a  godsend.  I  feel  young  again.  I 
begin  to  see  things " 

He  broke  off  and  walked  with  his  head 
down,  musing. 

After  dinner — a  meal  of  scandalous  in- 
formality— they  went  into  the  library,  and 
(joodeve  began  to  run  his  eye  along  the 
shelves. 

*'  Why,  you  seem  to  have  nothing  here 
but  books  of  travel.  I  can't  make  you  out, 
Rutland.  If  you've  always  thought  as 
much  of  travelling  as  you  did  at  school, 
why  the  deuce  have  you  led  such  a  stay- 
at-home  life  ?  Wife  and  family  1  But 
you  've  always  been  a  rich  man.  What 
was  to  prevent  you  going  trips  about  the 
world  as  other  men  do  ?  " 

What,  indeed  ?  In  the  days  of  love- 
making  Rutland  delighted  himself  with 
the  thought  that  he  and  his  beloved  would 
journey  far  and  wide,  beholding  all  the 
glories  and  the  wonders  of  earth.  Their 
honeymoon  was  to  include  a  visit  to 
Egypt,  but  Mrs.  Rutland  soon  discovered 
that  she  had  little  taste  for  foreign 
countries,  and  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
Alps  they  turned  homeward.  The  births 
of  his  children,  which  came  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, loaded  year  by  year  the  fetters  of 
domestic  bondage ;  until  the  poor  rich 
man  stified  in  silence  his  last  hope.  At  the 
suggestion  of  distant  travel  Mrs.  Rutland 
would  have  smiled  indulgently  —  that 
terrible  smile  which  her  husband  knew  so 
well,  a  smile  as  of  implacable  fate. 
**  Richard  is  so  fanciful,"  he  once  over- 
heard her  say  to  a  lady,  and  the  word  had 
a  dread  weight  of  meaning. 

They  opened  a  great  atlas,  and  Mr. 
Rutland  followed  his  friend's  voyaging 
from  land  to  land.  Their  heads  together, 
and  talking  with  the  completest  familiarity, 
they  were  as  boys  again.  Thus  had  they 
sat  many  a  time  on  the  school  benches, 
the  map  before  them,  and  schemed 
exi)editions  of  discovery.  In  those  days 
Dick  Rutland  was  the  more  sanguine,  the 
more  energetic,  conscious  of  possessing 
wherewithal  to  travel  :  Harry  Goodeve 
merely  dreamed  and  desired.  Now,  with 
thirty  years  of  subsequent  life  behind 
them,  Mr.  Rutland,  the  prosperous  man^ 
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the  local  magnate,  felt  his  heart  bum 
within  him  as  he  heard  Goodeve  tell  of 
joys  and  perils  which  put  a  circle  round 
the  globe. 

■'Ah,  you  have  lived!"  he  exclaimed 
at  length,  starting  up  and  moving  ex- 
citedly about  the  room.  "  It  is  you  who 
have  been  the  rich  man  ;  I,  a  miserable 
pauper!  The  Arabs  have  a  proverb, 
'Travel  is  conquest.'  You  have  con- 
quered the  world,  whilst  I  have  been 
crouched  in  my  petty  corner,  playing  at 
hfe.  1  go  down  yonder,  and  sic  in  a  big 
chair,  and  look  as  wise  as  an  owl,  and 
send  poor  devils  to  prison  :  this  is  the 
utmost  1  have  attained  to.    You  have  been 


Mr.  Rutland  stared  at  him  with  fas- 
cinated eyes. 

"Yes — yes,"  he  said  slowly  and  under 
his  breath.  "  1  might  see  something  of 
the  world  yet." 

He  moved  again  to  the  atlas,  and  turned 
to  the  map  of  South  America. 

"That's  one  of  the  things  I  most  wish 
to  see — the  river  Amazon." 

"  Little  more  than  a  fortnight's  voyage," 
rejjlied  Goodeve  mirthfully. 

"  A  fortnight !     Y'es.     A  fortnight." 

Mr.  Rutland  spoke  as  one  in  a  dream. 
His  finger  trembled  as  it  marked  the 
course  of  ihe  great  river. 

"  Go  to  Bahia,"  said  Goodeve,  "  and  see 


living  among  men,  working,  suffering, 
enjoying  like  a  man,  and  every  day  learn- 
ing something  new.  Good  God  I  it 
maddens  me  to  look  back  on  these  thirty 
years,  and  contrast  my  vegetable  existence 
with  such  a  life  as  yours.  Can  you  imagine 
the  sort  of  people  I  have  to  do  with  ? 
Men  and  women  who  wear  a  certain  kind 
of  costume  in  the  morning,  and  a  difTerent 
kind  at  night,  and  w!io  know  nothing 
more  important  than  the  change  from  one 
to  the  other.  We  attend  meetings  about 
local  option,  and  you,  you  are  fighting  a 
hurricane  in  mid  ocean,  or  landing  in 
some  new  port,  with  a  new  world  before 
you." 

"  Hang  it,  man  !  "  shouted  the  other 
with  a  great  laugh.  "It's  not  too  late. 
You  're  no  older  than  I  am." 
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Again  Mr.  Rutland  s 

'■  Why  not  ?  You  mean  the  expense  of 
going  as  a  passenger .-  What 's  that  to 
me  ?     Say  you  will  go,  and " 

He  paused,  his  hand  in  the  air,  and 
scorned  to  be  fronting  a  vast  enterprise. 
However  ludicrous  the  obstacles  in 
another's  sight,  to  Jlr.  Rutland  they 
meant  nothing  less  llian  the  crushing 
habits  of  a  lifetime. 

"I'll  go  fast  enough,"  said  Goodeve, 
seeming  to  sniff  the  Atlantic. 

"  Wt:  might  do  more  than  just  go  to 
Brazil  and  back,"  pursued  his  host,  whose 
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face  had  grown  very  red.  "  If  I  once  left 
England,  I  shouldn't  be  content  to  see 
only  one  country.  I  should  like  to  travel 
for  a  year  or  more — perhaps  for  two  or 
three  years." 

His  voice  quivered  and  his  eyes  flashed. 
Goodeve  watched  him  with  a  smile  of 
sympathy. 

**  Will  you  travel  with  me,  Harry,  as  far 
and  as  long  as  I  like  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will !  When  can  you  be 
ready  to  start  ?  " 

Mr.  Rutland  fell  into  a  reverie.  He 
was  silent  for  more  than  five  minutes,  then 
drew  a  deep  breath,  and  said  gravely — 

**  To-day  is  Wednesday.  I  will  be  ready 
to  leave  home  on  Saturday  morning." 

"  We  must  look  up  the  steam-boats." 

**Yes;  but  whether  there  is  a  ship  or 
not,  I  shall  leave  home  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  join  you  where  you  like. 
Stay  with  me  one  more  day.  I  shall  be 
busy,  but  I  want  to  have  you  near.  On 
Friday  you  shall  go,  and  on  Saturday  we 
meet  again  at  Liverpool,  or  Southampton, 
or  wherever  you  appoint." 

They  sat  talking  till  late  in  the  night, 
and,  among  other  things,  it  was  arranged 
that  Goodeve  should  next  day  change  his 
rude  clothing  for  a  garb  more  suitable  to 
Mr.  Rutland's  guest.  He  was  jn.  no  way 
troubled  by  a  sense  of  obligation.  Thirty 
years  of  adventurous  life  had  taught  him  to 
regard  things  with  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness :  if  a  wealthy  man  chose  to  relieve  his 
friend  of  all  worldly  cares,  why  should  the 
friend  make  any  difficulty  ?  Goodeve  was 
a  bluff,  plain-spoken,  honest  fellow,  quite 
incapable  of  scheming  for  his  own  advan- 
tage. The  fine  points  of  his  character 
appealed  to  Mr.  Rutland  as  strongly  as  in 
the  days  gone  by.  Rough  living,  labour, 
and  the  companionship  of  his  inferiors  had 
not  debased  him  ;  what  he  lacked  in  refine- 
ment of  manner  was  abundantly  compen- 
sated by  his  sincerity,  good-nature,  and 
freshness  of  mind.  Mr.  Rutland's  circum- 
stances appeared  to  him  in  a  humorous 
light ;  he  suspected  that  the  poor  fellow 
lived  under  female  tyranny,  and  to  Goodeve 
such  a  state  of  things  was  inexplicable. 
He  enjoyed  the  thought  of  releasing  his 
old  comrade  from  such  a  sorry  fix,  and  the 
joke  was  all  the  better  if,  as  he  suspected, 
Rutland  meant  to  escape  from  bondage 
during  his  wife's  absence. 

That,  indeed,  was  his  Worship's  project. 
Knowing  the  uselessness  of  an  attempt  to 
sleep,  Mr.  Rutland  sat  up  all  night,  busy 
with  multifarious  concerns  :  arranging 
papers,  writing  letters,  reviewing  his  per- 
sonal, domestic,  and  public  affairs.    The 


suddenness  with  which  he  had  taken  his 
resolve,  the  firmness  with  which  he  held 
to  it,  seemed  to  him  a  manifestation  of 
destiny ;  for,  like  all  contemplative  and 
irresolute  men,  he  had  a  vein  of  philo- 
sophic superstition.  He  knew  that  his 
purpose  must  be  put  into  effect  at  once  ; 
Goodeve's  arrival  in  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
Rutland  was  a  coincidence  which,  the 
more  he  thought  of  it,  made  him  the  more 
eager  to  depart.  His  wife  and  daughters 
were  to  return  on  Saturday  evening.  He 
would  leave  a  mere  note,  saying  that  he 
had  just  left  home  with  a  friend,  and 
might  be  away  for  a  day  or  two.  Later, 
but  before  she  had  had  time  to  grow 
uneasv,  Mrs.  Rutland  should  receive  the 
full  explanation. 

There  was  no  serious  obstacle  whatever 
in  the  way  of  his  proposed  flight.  He 
could  easily  commit  to  his  solicitors  the 
care  of  all  such  matters  as  Mrs.  Rutland 
would  be  unable  to  deal  with.  His  depar- 
ture need  not  make  the  smallest  change  in 
the  life  of  his  family.  The  mother  and 
daughters  would  pursue  their  course  as 
methodically,  as  respectably,  as  ever.  In 
pecuniary  affairs,  Mrs.  Rutland  had  always 
held  an  independent  position  ;  she  was 
better  fitted  to  manage  everything  of  the 
kind  than  her  husband.  It  would  cost  him 
no  severe  pang  to  be  long  away  from  his 
children,  for  they  belonged  to  their  mother 
rather  than  to  him  ;  the  one  who  had  loved 
him  best  was  dead.  Yes  ;  by  Saturday 
morning  he  might  so  have  ordered  ever}'- 
thing  in  his  control  as  to  feel  entirely  free. 
A  boyish  rapture  in  the  thought  of  what 
was  before  him  made  him  regardless  of 
the  wonder,  the  censure,  the  gossip  he  was 
leaving  behind. 

About  the  hour  of  sunrise  he  was  over- 
come with  exhaustion — not  a  feeling  of 
wholesome  weariness,  not  a  desire  for 
sleep ;  but  an  oppressive  faintness  like 
that  which  troubled  him  yesterday  morn- 
ing. He  explained  it  naturally  enough  as 
the  result  of  unwonted  excitement.  A  drop 
of  brandy  seemed  to  do  him  good,  and 
he  lay  down,  but  no  sleep  came  to  him. 

Through  the  day  he  pursued  his  business,, 
though  languidly ;  the  weather  was  again 
very  warm,  and  it  seemed  to  overpower 
him. 

**  I  shall  soon  pick  up  on  the  sea,"  he 
remarked  to  Goodeve  at  luncheon,  after 
confessing  that  he  hadn't  been  "  quite  the 
thing"  lately.  "It's  just  what  I  need. 
I  have  lived  sluggishly  —  foregone  all 
custom  of  exercise,  as  Hamlet  says.  If  I 
went  on  like  this,  I  should  smoulder  out  at. 
fifty  or  so." 
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"  As  likely  as  not,"  assented  the  other 
genially. 

Again  they  passed  a  long  evening 
together,  with  the  big  atlas  open  ;  and 
again  Mr.  Rutland  worked  himself  into  a 
fever  of  anticipation.  When  he  went  to 
bed  his  eyes  looked  verj'  large  and 
prominent,  and  his  cheeks  were  burning. 
For  an  hour  or  two  he  tossed  in  miser}-  of 
sleeplessness,  then  fell  into  fearful  dreams 
of  storm  and  wreck,  which  harassed  him 
until  day. 

On  the  Friday  morning  Goodeve  de- 
parted. He  had  learnt  that  a  steamer 
would  leave  Southampton  on  Monday  for 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  place  they  agreed 
to  make  the  starting-point  of  their  travels. 
The  new  clothing  irked  him  a  little,  but, 
on  the  whole,  he  was  rather  pleased  with 
his  appearance ;  he  went  off  in  high 
spirits,  well  provided  with  money  to  make 
necessary  purchases  at  Southampton. 
He  had  already  telegraphed  for  berths  to 
the  shipping  agents,  and  had  received  a 
satisfactory  reply. 

It  rained  a  little  to-day,  and  Mr.  Rut- 
land enjoyed  the  coolness.  He  thought 
with  some  apprehension  of  the  climate  for 
which  he  was  setting  forth,  but  reassured 
himself  with  the  certainty  that  a  fortnight 
on  shipboard  would  quite  re-establish  him 
in  health  and  vigour.  There  was  nothing 
really  the  matter  with  him  ;  of  course  not. 
His  mind  had  affected  his  body,  that  was 
all.  Then,  if  Brazil  proved  uncomfortable, 
he  and  his  friend  would  simply  travel 
north  or  south.  The  world  lay  open  before 
him,  like  the*  atlas  over  which  he  had  so 
often  pored.  He  set  no  limit  to  the  extent 
of  his  wanderings,  and  had  quite  resolved 
that  nothing  save  ill  news  from  home 
should  bring  him  back  before  the  end  of  a 
year  or  two. 


When  he  did  return  he  would  no  longer 
be  the  same  man.  His  wife  would  know 
by  then  that  her  reign  was  over. 

He  had  now  transacted  all  his  business, 
and  the  hours  dragged.  There  was  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Rutland,  speaking  of  her 
return  to  -  morrow,  and  requiring  his 
attention  to  a  score  of  vexatious  trivial- 
ities ;  he  laughed,  and  threw  it  aside.  In 
the  afternoon,  feeling  incapable  of  the 
least  exertion,  he  lay  on  the  couch  in  his- 
study ;  his  heart  was  beating  rapidly,  and 
he  tried  to  calm  the  mental  agitation 
which  disturbed  it,  but  every  hour  seemed 
to  intensify  his  excitement.  He  dreaded 
the  long  evening  and  night,  and  wished 
himself  already  at  Southampton. 

At  dinner  he  ate  only  a  little  soup. 
There  was  no  disguising  from  himself  that 
he  felt  seriously  unwell,  and  the  dread  of 
being  unable  to  start  in  the  morning  kept, 
him  miserably  agitated.  From  table  he 
went  again  into  the  study,  and  sat  down  in. 
an  armchair  with  a  newspaper.  As  his- 
body  lay  back  he  drew  a  deep  sigh. 

Shortly  after  ten  o'clock  the  butler 
wished  to  speak  with  Mr.  Rutland ;  he 
knocked  at  the  study  door,  and  entered. 
But  on  drawing  near  he  saw  that  his 
master  had  fallen  asleep. 

An  hour  later  he  again  entered  the 
room.  Mr.  Rutland  had  not  moved,  and 
the  servant,  regarding  him  more  closely, 
became  aware  of  something  strange  in  his- 
appearance.  He  bent  to  listen.  Mr, 
Rutland  was  not  breathing. 

And  next  day,  at-  Southampton,  Henry 
Goodeve  sought  vainly  among  the  pas- 
sengers who  arrived  by  a  certain  train. 
*'  Hanged  if  I  wasn't  afraid  of  it ! "  he 
muttered  in  vexation.  "His  wife  has 
come  back  and  caught  him.'* 


BYWAYS      AT      THE      ZOO. 


By  henry    SCHERREN. 


FOR  one  person  who  systematically 
explores  the  **  byways  "  at  the  Zoo, 
and  examines  the  animals  dwelling  therein, 
scores  stroll  throughout  its  '*  highways  " — 
some  with  little  thought  of  the  magnificent 
collection,  their  chief  desire  being  **to 
see  and  to  be  seen." 

Exploration,  however,  will  yield  good 
results  in  the  Gardens  as  well  as  in  larger 
and  more  distant  regions.  It  will  not 
make  the  explorer  acquainted  with  any 
creatures  new  to  science,  such  as  travellers 
farther  afield  have  discovered  and  described 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  **  dwell  at 
home  at  ease "  ;  but  it  will  certainly 
enlarge  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance 
among  the  lower  animals,  possibly  not 
without  profit  to  himself. 

Not  far  from  the  superintendent's  office 
is  a  byway  that  leads  to  the  moose-yard. 
Many  miss  it  altogether ;  and  a  large 
number  of  those  who  see  the  enamelled 
plate  glance  down  the  steps  and  pass  on, 
deeming  the  descent  not  worth  the  trouble. 
And  few  who  go  down  to  the  railings 
know  the  interest  that  centres  in  *'  King 
of  Trumps  "  or  the  story  of  his  capture  by 
Guy  Nickalls  and  his  transport  to  England 
in  a  crate.  His  keepers  have  renamed 
him  Jemmy,  and  their  knowledge  of  him 
dates  only  from  the  time  when  they  took 
possession  of  him  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
on  board  the  steamer  at  Hull. 

Yet  Jemmy  deserves  considerably  more 
than  a  passing  glance  ;  more  even  than 
the  few  minutes  that  would  be  spent 
in  enticing  him  up  to  the  railings  and 
feeding  him  with  biscuit.  He  belongs  to 
a  race  that  once  spread  wide  over  Europe  ; 
his  ancestors  are  mentioned  by  Caesar  as 
inhabiting  the  Black  Forest ;  and  the 
bones  of  ancestors  still  more  remote  have 
been  found,  in  our  own  country,  as  far 
south  as  the  valley  of  the  Lea. 

In  the  Old  World  his  fellows  are  now 
confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  In  America  they  are  being 
driven  farther  and  farther  back,  by  advan- 
cing civilisation,  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
northernmost  forests,  beyond  which  they 
cannot  wander,  for  the  absence  of  trees 
puts  a  limit  to  the  distribution  of  these 


animals,   whose    chief    food    consists    of 
leaves  and  twigs. 

It  may  be  that  this  diet  is  not  altogether 
a  matter  of  choice  with  the  moose,  whose 
long  fore-legs  and  short  neck  prevent  him 
from  grazing  with  comfort. 

Jemmy  shares  his  yard  with  two 
reindeer  of  the  domesticated  race  so 
important  to  the  Laplander.  These 
smaller  and  older  animals  persecute  the 
larger  and  younger  one,  often  driving  him 
away  from  the  food  put  down  for  him. 

**  Wait  till  Jemmy's  got  his  horns, 
and  he  '11  let  *em  know,"  was  the  remark 
of  one  of  the  keepers,  when,  a  month  or 
two  after  his  arrival,  the  reindeer  pushed 
the  moose  roughly  on  one  side,  and 
snapped  up  the  biscuit  intended  for  him. 
Jemmy's  horns,  or  rather  antlers,  have 
grown  now,  for  he  is  in  his  second  year ; 
but  the  reindeer  seem  to  care  little  for 
that.  Before  long  he  will  have  a  j^ard  to 
himself,  and  this  is  probably  as  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  reindeer  as  in  his,  for  as 
he  grows  older  he  will  learn  to  use  his  great 
strength,  and  then  his  persecutors  would 
stand  a  poor  chance. 

The  home  of  the  wild  reindeer  is  still 
farther  north  than  that  of  the  moose, 
in  a  region  of  perpetual  snow  and  ice. 
And  as  these  domesticated  specimens 
roam  about  their  yard,  one  may  see 
how  well  they  are  adapted  for  travelling 
in  snow-clad  regions,  and  the  great  ad- 
vantage they  have  in  this  respect  over  the 
moose. 

Both  are  '*  cloven-footed,"  to  use  a 
common  but  incorrect  expression — for  the 
foot  of  a  deer  or  an  ox  or  a  sheep  is 
really  no  more  ''cloven"  than  is  the  foot 
or  hand  of  a  man. 

The  diagram  will  show  clearly  the  plan 
of  a   deer's  fore-feet,   especially  if  it  be 


4  3 
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remembered  that  the  fore -foot  really 
corresponds  to  the  human  hand.  There 
is  no  "thumb,"  and  the  hoofs  (3,  4)  which 
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support  the  animal  maj-  be  represented  by  moose,  and  the  division  between  the 
the  middle  and  the  ring  fingers.  Those  third  and  fourth  digits  is  a!so  deeper; 
marked  z,  5  are  called  lateral  hoofs,  and     so  that  when  the  animal  is  travelling  over 


may  be  represented  by  the  index  and  the 
little  finger  respcctivelj-. 

Now,  these  lateral  hoofs  arc  much 
lai^er     in     the     reindeer     than     in     the 
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snow,  the  middle  hoofs  spread  out,  and 
the  lateral  hoofs  reach  the  ground  and  thus 
give  to  the  smaller  animal  a  much  broader 
base    than   the  larger  and  bulkier  moose 
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can  have.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  reindeer  can  cover  his  hundred  miles 
a  day,  with  a  loaded  sledge  behind  him, 
over  ground  where  the  moose  would 
flounder  at  every  step. 

Hard  by  dwells  Speke's  antelope,  named 
in  honour  of  the  African  traveller,  who 
brought  home  the  skin  and  horns  of  a  male 
in  1864.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1890 
that  a  specimen  was  obtained  fur  the 
Gardens.  She  is  an  extremely  gentle 
creature,  and  will  readily  come  at  call  to 


swamp,  biting  my  neck,  face,  and  hands 

most  viciously." 

A  buck,  with  a  fine  pair  of  horns,  was 
sighted,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
offer  any  chance  of  a  shot.  Whilst 
endeavouring  to  get  nearer,  Mr.  Nicolls 
disturbed  another,  which  proved  to  be  a 
doe.  She  got  up  from  the  swamp,  and  a 
shot  at  sixty  yards  tumbled  her  over  with  a 
splash  in  the  water. 

The  next  morning  the  carcase  was 
brought  in  by  some  natives,  together  with 


Via 


take  a  piece  of  biscuit  or  apple  from  the 
hands  of  a  visitor. 

I  lunting  the  iiakong,  for  so  the  Bechuanas 
call  these  antelopes,  is  not  the  pleasantcst 
sport  in  the  world,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  account  given  of  it  in  the  Pi'(/d  by 
Mr,  J.  A.  Nicolls,  who  sent  home  the 
specimen  now  in  the  (Jardcns — 

"There  was  no  footing  whatever  obtain- 
able, with  the  exception  of  a  network  of 
papyrus  roots,  just  sufficiently  tough  to 
support  a  man,  the  bog  moving  up  and 
down  at  every  footstep.  To  add  to  the 
charm  of  the  situation,  the  mosquitoes, 
prematurely  disturbed  from  afternoon 
siesta,    rose    in   clouds  from   the    rotten 


the  young  doe,  now  in  the  Gardens. 
■Moremi,  the  chief,  was  exceedingly  friend- 
ly, though  he  expressed  his  opinion  "that 
there  must  be  some  big  medicine  in  the 
nakong's  belly,  which  while  men  were  very 
anxious  to  get."  Nevertheless,  without 
his  assistance  Mr.  Nicolls  would  probably 
not  have  shot  ore,  and  the  chief  gave  him 
a  milch  cow  and  a  couple  of  milch  goats 
to  furnish  milk  for  the  young  antelope  on 
its  long  wagon-journey  of  over  800  miles 
to  Kimberley. 

The  long  hoofs  of  this  antelope  are  very 
remarkable,  though  there  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  way  in 
H'hich  they  are  serviceable  to  these  animals 
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in  their  swampy  home.     Some  believe  that 

the  hoofs  diverge,  so  as  to  afford  a  broad 
base ;  but  Mr.  Nicolls  says  that  they  arc 
used  as  a  "  fork  or  prop  to  support  the 
body  when  proceeding  through  floating 
masses  of  vegetation." 


This  is  the  second  specimen  which  has 
been  brought  alive  to  England,  and  nearly 
twenty  )'ears  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
was  on  view.  It  is  a  strange -loo  king 
creature,  a  little  over  a  foot  long.  There 
is  a  large  bony  shield  on  the  head,  not 


In  the  antechamber  to  the  apartment 
containing  the  anthropoid  apes  dwells  the 
ihree-banded  armadillo,  a  strange  little 
creature,  that  spends  most  of  its  time 
under  the  straw  in  the  corner  of  its  cage. 
It  comes  out,  however,  at  feeding-time; 
and  a  request  to  the  keeper  will  always 
result  in  the  animal  being  taken  out  for 
inspection. 


much  uidike  the  armour  of  an  ancient 
war  •  horse.  'I'lic  shoulders  and  flanks 
are  armoured,  and  between  these  two 
shields  are  three  bands,  connected  by  the 
skin,  which  allow  the  animals  to  roll  up 
into  a  ball. 

Danvin  met  with  the  ball  armadillo 
when  travelling  in  South  America  to 
rejoin    the  Beagle  at  La  Plata.     He  saiia 
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that  when  rolled  up  **  it  is  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  dogs ;  for  the  dog,  not  being 
able  to  take  the  whole  in  its  mouth,  tries 
to  bite  one  side  and  the  ball  slips  away. 
The  smooth,  hard  covering  offers  a  better 
defence  than  the  sharp  spines  of  the 
hedgehog." 

Dr.  .  Murie,  in  noticing  the  mode  of 
defence  adopted  by  this  animal  and  some 
related  fonns,  lays  stress  upon  its  value  as 
putting  a  stop  to  the  mischievous  pranks 
of  monkeys,  who  are  said  to  drag  other 
species  out  of  their  holes  by  the  tail.  The 
mode  of  defence,  however,  was  probably 
acquired  as  a  safeguard  against  dangers 
more  serious  than  a  monkey's  practical 
joke. 

This  power  of  rolling  into  a  ball  is 
nowhere  better  exempliiicd  than  in  this 
animal.  The  tail  and  snout  arc  brought 
together,  and  the  bony  plates  with  which 
these  are  armed  completely  close  the  gaps 
where  the  shoulder  and  flank  shields  do 
not  quite  meet.  The  animal  then  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  blackish-brown  ball, 
covered  with  a  beautiful  sculptured  pattern. 

The  third  claw  is  very  large,  and  is  used 
for  digging  up  ants'  nests  or  turning  up  the 
soil  for  other  insects.  In  walking  the 
fore-feet  are  never  placed  flat  on  the 
ground  ;  the  animal  walks  on  the  top  of 
its  toes,  and  the  pace  is  a  lively  trot. 
Many  of  the  illustrations  in  popular  books 
are  evidently  from  stuffed  specimens  badly 
set  up.  There  is  a  very  bad  one  in  the 
**  English  Cyclopcedia."  Not  only  are  the 
fore-feel  set  as  flat  on  the  ground  as  those 
of  a  bear,  the  jaws  are  armed  with  a  pretty 
full  set  of  teeth — a  manifest  error,  as  these 
creatures  have  no  front  teeth. 

A  stroll  through  the  tunnel,  and  round 
bv  the  band-stand  —  unused,  alas!  for 
more  than  half  the  year — will  bring  us 
to  the  enclosure  where  dwell  the  Barbary 
sheep,  the  only  wild  species  living  in 
Africa.  They  are  found  in  i)arties  of  two 
or  three  scattered  over  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Atlas,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Tunis — a  little  ])atch  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Continent. 

The    rams    are    noble-looking    beasts, 


some  three  feet  high,  with  massive  homs^ 
a  thick  neck-mane,  and  a  heavy  fringe  of 
hair  on  the  fore-limbs.  The  females  are 
.somewhat  smaller,  with  shorter  mane  and 
fringe,  but  carr}'  nearly  as  large  horns  as 
their  lords.  One  would  think  that  these 
animals  would  form  conspicuous  objects  ia 
the  landscape.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  for  their  colouring  is  in  a  high  degree 
protective. 

Mr.  K,  N.  Buxton,  probably  the  first 
Englishman  who  stalked  these  animals, 
says :  **  I  hunted  for  twenty-three  days, 
being  nearly  always  out  from  before  sun- 
rise  till  after  sunset,  and  I  got  shots  at 
only  four  during  that  time.  The  reason, 
for  this  is  the  extraordinary  capacity  for 
hiding  itself  shown  by  the  *  Aroui '  [the 
Arab  name  for  this  animal],  in  which  it  is- 
assisted  by  its  own  nearly  invisible  colour, 
which  is  pale  rufous-yellow,  and  by  the 
extremely  broken  character  of  the  rocks." 

But  in  the  Gardens  these  creatures,  far 
from  seeking  to  keep  concealed,  troops 
down  to  the  railings  as  soon  as  a  visitor 
appears,  as  if  the  sole  reason  for  the  said 
visitor's  existence  were  to  bring  buns  and 
biscuits  for  them.  They  will  feed  quietly 
enough  from  one's  open  hand ;  but  it  is- 
well  not  to  keep  the  biscuit-bag  near  the 
bars,  or  it  will  be  snatched  away,  and 
biscuits  and  bag  swallowed  in  a  twinkling. 

The  visitor's  only  difficulty  will  be  to- 
distribute  his  favours  equally,  for  the  lord 
of  the  flock  has  a  keen  sense  of  what  is  due 
to  him,  and  will  drive  away  the  ewes  and 
the  young  sheep  in  no  gentle  fashion.  But 
a  little  ingenuity  will  manage  that  these, 
too,  shall  have  their  share. 

Is  it  necessar^^  to  end  this  stroll  in  the 
byways  with  the  caution  that  few  wild 
animals  will  bear  teasing  ?  It  is  to  be 
hoped  not.  A  legend  with  a  substratum 
of  fact  is  current  in  the  Gardens  that  a 
man  who  had  been  teasing  the  Barbar}* 
sheep  carried  home  his  forefinger  in  his- 
pocket.  The  sharp  edge  of  the  horn 
caught  it  against  one  of  the  upright  bars- 
of  the  enclosure,  and  sheared  it  off  more 
quickly  than  the  cleverest  surgeon  could 
liave  d(jne. 


TEXAS   LEGEND. 


By  STEPHEN  CRANE. 


*•  TJEMEMBER   that   time,    Major?" 

\\^     said  the  railroad  man. 

•*  You  bet  I  do,"  rejoined  the  Major. 

**  Go  ahead  and  tell  it,"  said  the  others. 

The  Major  lifted  his  glass,  and  carefully 
scrutinised  the  bright  liquid. 

Well,  Tom's  line,  you  see,  was  just 
being  put  through  the  interior  of  the  State 
at  that  time,  and  one  day  he  asked  me  to 
^o  out  with  him  to  some  little  town  which 
he  was  going  to  open  up  with  an  auction 
sale  of  lots,  and  beer  and  sandwiches  for 
the  people,  and  all  that,  you  know.  Well, 
I  went  along,  and  there  was  a  big  freight- 
•car  loaded  down  with  kegs  and  provisions. 
Everybody  was  having  a  great  time.  Tom 
^ot  ill  during  the  sale,  so  he  went  into  a 
little  shantv  to  lie  down,  while  I  went  over 
to  the  freight-car  to  get  some  ice  to  put  on 
his  head.  I  was  in  the  car,  scouting  around 
after  ice,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  someone 
slammed  the  door  to,  and  made  the  inside 
•of  the  car  as  dark  as  pitch.  Then  some- 
body in  the  darkness  began  to  swear  like  a 
pirate,  and  I  heard  him  swing  his  revolver 
loose.     1  began  to  see  the  game  then. 

It  seems  that  there  was  a  fellow  around 
there  that  a  good  many  people  wanted  to 
kill,  and  they  said  they  were  going  to  kill 
him  that  day  at  the  sale,  too.  Somebody 
had  pointed  him  out  to  me  during  the 
morning,  and  1  had  heard  him  brag,  so  I 
recognised  this  voice  in  the  darkness.  I 
think  he  decided  they  slammed  the  door 
-on  him  so  that  when  he  opened  it  to  come 
out  they  could  get  a  good  fair  chance  to 
make  a  sieve  of  him.  The  way  that  man 
swore  was  positively  frightful.  He  wasn't 
very  good  company,  either.  I  stood  still 
so  long  that  I  felt  the  bones  in  my  legs 
■creak  like  old  timbers,  and  I  didn't  breatlie 
any  harder  than  a  canary-bird.  He  went 
on  swearing  at  a  great  rate.  I  began  to 
think  of  Tom  and  his  pain,  wishing  that 
he  had  died  rather  than  I  had  come  for 
that  ice. 

At  last  1  found  that  I  had  got  to  move. 
There  was  no  help  for  it.  My  legs  refused 
to  support  me  in  this  position  any  longer. 
-My    head    was   growing   dizzy,    and  if  1 


didn't  change  my  attitude  I  would  fall 
down.  I  hadn't  remained  motionless  for 
so  very  long  either,  but  in  a  darkness 
where  a  man  can't  tell  whether  he  is 
standing  on  his  feet  or  his  ears,  the  faculty 
of  balance  isn't  much  to  be  counted  on. 
My  heart  stopped  short  when  I  felt 
myself  sway,  but  I  shifted  one  foot 
quickly,  and  there  I  was  again.  But  that 
accursed  foot  had  made  a  squeak. 

The  fellow  listened  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  yelled  :  **  Who  the  hell  is  in 
here  ?  " 

I  didn't  say  a  word,  but  just  dropped 
down  to  the  floor  as  easy  as  a  sack  of  oats. 

He  listened  for  a  time,  and  then 
bellowed  out  again:  *' Who's  in  here.'^" 
I  suppose  that  he  figured  that  it  wa'n't 
one  of  his  enemies,  or  thev  would  have 
got  him  while  he  was  swearing  to  himself 
over  in  the  corner. 

**  Who  's  in  here,  by  Gawd  !  Come 
along  now,  galoot,  an'  speak  up  er  I  '11 
be<i:in  t'  bore  leetle  holes  in  veh  !  Who 
er  yer,  anyhow  ?  Whistle  some,  now,  by 
(jawd,  er  1  '11  fair  eat  yeh  !  " 

He  was  beginning  to  get  mad  as  a  wild 
cat.  I  could  fairly  hear  that  fellow  lashing 
himself  into  a  rage,  and  getting  more 
(.  razy  every  minute.  All  the  kegs  were  up 
in  his  corner,  and  when  I  felt  around  with 
one  hand  I  ccjuldn't  find  a  thing  to  get 
bi'hind.  Every  second  1  expected  to  hear 
him  begin  to  work  his  gun,  and  if  you 
have  ever  lain  in  the  darkness  and  won- 
dered at  what  precise  spot  the  impending 
bullet  would  strike,  vou  know  how  1  felt. 
So  when  he  veiled  out  ai^^ain,  "Who  er 
veil?"  I  spoke  up  and  said,  *'  It's  only 
ine." 

"  Thunder  !  "  cried  he,  in  a  roar  like  a 
bull,  "Who's  me!  (iive  ver  hull  damn 
name  an'  pedigree.  Mister,  if  yeh  ain't 
fond  of  a  reg'lar  howling,  helling  row  !  " 

"  I  'm  from  Houston,"  said  I. 

"Houston,"  said  he,  with  a  snort. 
"  An'  what  er  yeh  doin'  here,  stranger  ?  " 

"  I  came  out  to  the  sale,"  I  told  him. 

"  Hum,"  saiil  he  ;  and  then  he  remained 
still  for  some  time  over  in  his  end  of  the 
car. 
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I  was  congratulating  myself  that  I  ran 
no  more  chance  of  trouble  with  this  fiend, 
and  that  the  whole  thing  was  now  a  mere 
matter  of  waiting  for  some  merciful  fate 
to  let  me  out,  when  suddenly  the  fellow 
said,  "  Mister !  " 

"  Sir,"  said  I. 

"  Open  that  there  door  !  " 

"Lr— what?" 

"  Open  that  there  door  !  " 

**  Er — ^the  door  to  the  car  ?  " 

He  began  to  froth  at  the  mouth,  I  think. 
"Sure!"  he  roared.  **  Th'  door  t'  th' 
car!  There  hain't  fifty  doors  here,  be 
ther !  Slid  *er  open,  or  else.  Mister,  you 
be  a  goner,  sure."  And  then  he  cursed 
my  ancestors  for  fifteen  generations. 

"Well— but— lookhere,"saidI.  "Ain't— 
look  here — ain't  they  going  to  shoot  as 
soon  as  anybody  opens  that  door  ?   It " 

"None  *a  yer  damned  business, 
stranger  !  "  the  fellow  howled.  "  Open 
that  there  door,  er  I  '11  everlastingly  make 
er  ventilator  of  yer.  Come  on,  now.  Step 
up."  He  began  to  prowl  over  in  my 
direction.  "  Where  are  yeh  ?  Come  on 
now,  galoot.  Where  are  yeh  ?  Oh,  jest 
lemme  lay  my  ol'  gun  ag'in  yeh,  an'  I  '11 
fin'  out !     Step  up." 

This  cat-like  approach  in  the  darkness 
was  too  much  for  me.  "Hold  on,"  said  I ; 
"  I  '11  open  the  door." 

He  gave  a  grunt  and  paused.  I  got  up 
and  went  over  to  the  door. 

"  Now,  stranger,"  the  fellow  said,  "  es 
soon  es  yeh  open  the  door  jest  step  ersidc^ 
an'  watch  Luke  Burnham  j)ccl  th'  skin  oft' 
a*  them  skunks." 

"But,  look  here "  said  I. 

"  Stranger,  this  haint  no  time  t'  arger ! 
Open  th'  door  I  " 

I  put  my  hand  on  the  door  and  preparctl 
to  slide  my  body  along  with  it.  I  had 
hoped  to  find  it  locked,  but  unfortunately 
it  was  not.  When  I  gave  it  a  preliminary 
shake  it  rattled  easily,  and  I  could  see  that 
there  was  going  to  be  no  trouble  in  open- 
ing the  door. 

I  turned  toward  the  interior  of  the  car 
for  one  last  remonstrance.  "  Say,  I  haven't 
got  anything  to  do  with  this  thing.  I  'm 
just  up  here  from  Houston  to  go  to  the 
sale " 

But  the  fellow  howled  again :  "  Stranger, 
er  you  makin'  a  damn  fool  a'  me  !  By 
the " 

"Hold  on,"  said  L  "I'll  open  the 
door." 


I  got  all  prepared,  and  then  turned  my 
head.     "  Are  vou  ready  ?  " 

"  Let  'er  go." 

He  was  standing  back  in  the  car.  I 
could  see  the  dull  glint  of  the  revolvers  in 
each  hand. 

"  Let  'er  go,"  he  said  again. 

I  braced  myself  and  put  one  hand  out  to 
reach  the  end  of  the  door ;  then,  with  a 
groan,  I  pulled.  The  door  slid  open,  and 
I  fell  on  my  hands  and  knees  in  the  end  of 
the  car. 

"  Hell  1 "  said  the  fellow.  I  turned  my 
head.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
blue  sky  and  green  prairie  and  the  little 
group  of  yellow  board  shanties  with  a  red 
auction  flag  and  a  crowd  of  people  in  front 
of  one  of  them. 

The  fellow  swore  and  flung  himself  out 
of  the  car.  He  went  prowling  off"  toward 
the  crowd,  with  his  guns  held  barrels  down 
and  his  nervous  fingers  on  the  triggers.  I 
followed  him  at  a  respectful  distance. 

As  he  came  near  to  them  he  began  to 
walk  like  a  cat  on  wet  pavements,  lifting 
each  leg  a  way  up.  "  Where  is  he  ?  Where 
is  th'  white-livered  skunk  what  slammed 
thct  door  on  me  ?  Where  is  he  ?  Where 
is  he  ?  Let  '  im  show  hisself !  He 
dassent !     Where  is  he  ?     Where  is  he  ?  " 

He  went  among  them,  bellowing  in  his 
bull  fashion,  and  not  a  man  moved. 
"  Where 's  all  these  galoots  what  was 
goin'  t'  shoot  at  me  ?  Where  be  they  ? 
Let  'em  come  1  Let  'em  show  theirselves  ! 
Let  'em  ccme  at  me  1  Oh,  ther 's  them 
here  as  has  got  guns  hangin*  to  'em ;  but 
let  'em  pull  'em  I  Let  'em  pull  onc't ! 
Jest  let  'em  tap  'em  with  their  fingers,  an' 
I'll  drive  a  stove-hole  through  every  last 
one  'a  their  low-down  hides  I  Lessee  a 
man  pull  a  gun  1  Lessee  1  An'  lessee  th' 
man  what  slammed  th'  door  on  me  !     Let 

'im   projuce   hisself,   th'  "     And   he 

cursed  this  unknown  individual  in  language 
that  was  like  black  smoke. 

But  the  men  with  guns  remained  silent 
and  grave.  The  crowd  for  the  most  part 
gave  him  room  enough  to  pitch  a  circus 
tent.  When  the  train  left,  he  was  still 
roaring  after  the  man  who  had  slammed 
the  door. 

"And  so  thev  didn't  kill  him,  after  all?" 
said  someone  at  the  end  of  the  narrative. 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  got  him  that  night,"  said 
the  Major.  "  In  a  saloon  somewhere. 
They  got  him  all  right." 
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THE  eternal  problem  of  the  tall  hat 
has  been  before  us  again  with  all  the 
prominente  which  it  is  apt  to  assume  in 
the  light  of  one  of  those  vigorous  protests 


lliat  are  jxTioilically  maile  against  its  con- 
tinued exisn-iuv  in  our  advanteil  civil- 
isation. This  limi-  tin-  protestor  is  Lord 
Ronald  (lower,  whose  outraged  artistic 
senses  have  at  last  cnipelled  him  to 
ennr^'e  from  the  lestiietir  s,-renitv  of  his 
path  of  lif,.,  and,  in  ili,-  full  t;lar.'-  that  a 
London  inorning  new.-iiaii.T  can  throw  on 
any  subject,  he  steps  f.irlh  lo  do  battle 
against    "this    must    uncninfurtable    and 


silk  hat.  Whole  classes  of  the  commiuiity 
have  abandoned  the  silk  hat  altogether,  or 
don  it  only  on  rare  octasions,  of  which 
the  cricket  field  is  certainly  not  one, 
as  it  was  of  yore.  The  gallant  lady 
who  gallops  in  the  Park  or  follows  the 
hounds  has  largely  abandoned  the  tall 
hat,  which  she  borrowed  from  the  mere 
man  at  a  time  when  she  was  still  womanly — 
whatever  that  epithet  mav  mean.  And 
yet  the  tall  hat  remains  among  us  with  the 
persistency  of  the  poor.  The  provinces, 
it  is  true,  have  gradually  relegated  it 
to  t!ie  doctor,  the  rest  of  the  community 
retaining  it  only  for  the  Sunday.  The 
average  provincial,  indeed,  might  say  of 
his  tall  hat  as  Mr.  Phenyl  remarked  of 
his  evening-dress  trousers — it  has  been 
attending  funerals  for  years.  In  short,  the 
country  wears  its  silk  hat  one  day  of  the 
week  and  puts  it  on  the  shelf  the  other  six. 
I.onilon  reverses  the  order  of  things,  for 
the  silk  hat  is  to  be  seen  in  all  its  glossy 
glory  for  si.x  days,  and  is  left  at  home  on 
the  seventh.  \'et,  if  it  were  worn  nowhere 
except  in  town,  the  tall  hat  would  still 
be   a   menace.     If  vou  watch  the  'buses 
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.are  among  the  acute  minority  of  reform, 
your  heart  must  sink  within  you  as  yon 
■wander  through  that  black  forest,  where, 
•to  continue  the   metaphor,   miasma — for 


Lord  Ronald  declares  the  topper  to  be 
insanitary  as  well  as  hidcous^lingers  as 
in  the  jungle  itself. 

If  the  dress- reformers  generally  remem- 
bered how  long  the  tall  hat,  in  varying 
tshapes,  has  covered  the  heads  of  men,'  the 
knowledge  of  its  persi.stence  would  not 
.add  to  their  hopefulness  of  its  abolition. 
'I'rue,  the  early  SasoHs  favoured  the 
simple  close-fitting  hood  ;  but  the  Greeks 
had  invented  the  pi-/<rsiis.  In  England  it 
was  the  nobility  who  began  wearing  high- 
■crowned  hats.  During  the  fourteenth 
<entury  the  hats  were  liigh,  rounded  un 
the  crown,  and  turned  up  over  the  fore- 
head, the  brim  and  the  body  being  of 
different  colours.  As  a  rule,  ili'e  latler  was 
while,  the  brim  being  blue,  ur  screen,  or 
red.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
this  quaint  headgear,  which  you  must 
-often  have  seen  in  old  prints,  was  the 
feathers  that  adorned  it.  These  plumes, 
fastened  to  the  hat  bv  gorgeous  jenels, 
.at  last  reached  sucli  an  extravagant 
height  that  the  wearer  seemed  to  he 
appended  to  his  feather,  rather  than  the 
feather  to  the  wearer.  These  hats  were 
the  real  ancestors  of  the  present-day 
"topper"  against  which  Lord  Ronald 
Oower  has  his  fling ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  it  was  clear  that 
they  had  come  to  stay.  It  was  the  poor 
little  busy  beaver  that  really  settled  the 
<}ueslioii.  The'  mighty  merchant  who 
ambled  to  Canterbury  with  Chaucer's 
pilgrims    wore,    you    may    remember,    a 


"  Flaundrish  bever  hat";  but  it  was 
much  later  before  beaver  was  introduced 
into  England.  Stubbes,  the  author  of  the 
quaint  "Anatomie  of  Abuses,"  wrote 
(ieprecatingly  of  the  fashions  of  1590 
pretty  much  in  the  vein  that  Lord  Ronald 
Gower  deals  with  the  hats  of  to-day.  "  As 
the  fashions,"  quoth  he,  "be  rare  and 
strange,  so  is  the  stuff  whereof  their  hats 
be  made  divers  also ;  for  some  are  of  silk, 
some  of  velvet,  some  of  taffetie,  some  of 
sarcenet,  some  of  wool,  and,  «hiche  is 
more  curious,  some  of  a  certaine  kind  of 
fine  haire ;  these  they  call  beaver  hattes, 
of  XX,  xxs,  or  Ix  shillings  price,  fetched 
from  beyond  the  seas,  from  whence" — 
note  the  fine  cxciusiveness  of  him — "a 
great  sort  of  other  *anities  doe  come 
besides."  The  beaver  soon  became  the 
chief  material  in  hat-making,  and  in  163S 
a  law  was  actually  passed  prohibiting  any 
other  material  being  used  for  hats.  From 
this  date  onwards  for  two  centuries  the 
beaver  crowned  the  man-world,  till  at  last 
nature  couki  not  keep  pace  with  fashion, 
and  the  supply  gradually  became  altogether 
exhausted  both  in  Europe  and  in  America. 
'I'he  hatter  began  to  exercise  his 
ingenuity  in  a  marked  manner  in  the 
stately  times  of  great  Elizabeth.  The 
vagaries  of  fashion  greatlv  troubled  the 
soul  of  Mr.  Stubbes,  "Sometimes,"  he 
says,  "they  use  them  sharpe  on  the 
crowne,  perking  upp  like  the  spere  or 
shaft  of  a  steeple,  standyng  a  quarter  of  a 
)ard   above   the  crinvne   of    their   heads, 


some  more,  some  iesse,  as  jilcnse  the 
fantasies  of  their  inconstant  mindes."  As 
a  moderate  shape,  take  the  bat  of  John 
-Alore,  the  famous  "  Apostle  of  Nq^-kvO^." 
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who  is  said  to  have  worn  the  longest  beard 
of  his  time,  because,  as  he  ptit  it,  "  nr>  act 
of  his  life  might  be  uiiwortliy  of  the  gravity 
of  his  appearance,"  More  ivas  an  entliusi- 
astic  Protestant  of  the  Puritan  type,  and  was 
not  likely  to  follow  the  fantasies  of  fashinn. 
The  same  is  said  of  Sir  isa:ic  I'enningcon, 
the  Puritan  Lord  .^layor  of  London.  His 
taste  did  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  City 
(linneFR,  nor  did  he  hanker  after  the  com- 
pany of  fops  and  dandies,  million  him- 
self, and  the  groat  religious  leaders  of  the 
time,  were  his  associ<ttes,  and  his  heail- 


sailes  ami  feathered  tiaggcs  of  Ocfiaunce 
to  vertue  (for  so  they  are)  are  so  advanced 
in  Anglia  that  cvcr\'  child  hath  them  in 
his  hat  or  cap.  iMany,"  he  says  in  a 
parting  shot,  "  get  good  living  by  living 
and  sellyng  of  them,  and  not  a  few 
prove  themselves  more  than  f(H)li's  in 
wearing  of  them."  How  very  modern, 
after  i.U,  are  these  ancients'  animadversions 
on  the  monstrosities  of  milliner)' ! 

'i"hc  extravagance,  cuhninating  in  a 
mass  of  jewellery  worn  in  the  hatband, 
R-achcd  its  climax  with  Charles  I.    And 
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thee,  my  sivectc  gossipe,  1  send  thcc  a 
feiirc  taljlc  dyamont,  and  I  liavc  htnig  a 
fairc  ]Joarlc  to  it  for  wearing  on  iliy  hatic." 
His  Majesty,  however,  had  the  feeling  that 
the  ducal  buck  wmdd  not  object  to  more 
<-laborate  bejewelling.  He  hoped  that 
his  "babic"  would  f^ive  the  Duke  "two 
long  dyamonts  in  forme  of  an  anker," 
but  "  if  iny  table  will  not  spaire  Ihe  anker 
from  bis  niislresse,  be  may  well  lend  ibee 
his  rouiide  brooehe  to  sveare,  ami  yett  he 
shall  have  Jewells  trj  weare  in  bis  hatte 
for  three  great  dayes."  When  the  hcir- 
apparcnt  was  ibiis  coached  in  coxcombrj' 
no  one  need  wonder  that  his  facile  fancv 
readily  look  on  ibe  colour  of  the  palema'l 
precepts,  and  that  when  be  caine  lo  the 
throne  be  revelled  in  siirtorial  vxlrava- 
ganees  whieh  were  ci>pied  by  everybody 
with  a  long  enough  purse.  Kven  to-dav 
l-onl  Ronald  Cower declares-and  he  .luglil 
to  know^ihat  "our  classes  are  intensely 
snobbish,"  and  it  is  for  this  reason  iha'i 
he  aiijures  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  the 
Duke  of  York  to  discard  the  tall  hal. 
Thus  ii  wa; 


him 


the   seme   the 
Wilb  ihe  R.sl. 


lasses  imitated 
iLlioii  tlu.  high- 
le  shelf  lo  get 


IHK   FASHION    OF    1830, 

«bich  Charles  II,  brought  over  with  him 
from  ]-'rance.  None  <tf  these  was  so 
remarkable  as  the  periwig,  wbich  came  to 
;issunu'  extrnordinarj-  ]m>portions.  'I"he 
high  hat,  and  ibe  broad-brimmed  bead- 
gear,  po]>ularised  by  ibe  Puritans,  were 
equallv  out  of  kee])iiig  with  tho  new 
fashion,  uhich  they  ordy  obseured.  So  the 
iTown  came  down  ami  the  brims  went  up 
:il  I'neli  >ide,  wbieh  gives  us  the  emhfi-O  of 
lIli-  rocked  hat  that  distingui.sbed  tbo  last 
ii'iiiury.  I!y  the  time  of  Anne  the  cocked 
bat  bad  assumed  several  forms  in  its  evolu- 
tion. iMir  insianee,  lobn  Slv,  the  haber- 
dasiur  <■{  hais  ai  the  corner' of  Devcrcux 
Stre.1  in  the  Mri.nd,  held  fonh  on  the 
■■internals  of  the  be.id  from  the  outward 
f.irm  of  the  same.  His  bais  for  men  of 
Ihe  I'^tcuiiies  of  Law  and  I'hysiek  do  but 
jn-l  turn  up  ti'  give  a  lilile  life  to  their 
-..lu-iK  in  ;  l,is  milil^irv  liats  glare  full  In  the 
1^1.  .■  :  iind  he  h;is  pre]iared  a  familiar,  easy 
.  r,d.'  Iiir  all  goi..l  coTiipiiniuiis  between  tho 
.ibove  mentioned  ixtrem.s."  The  most 
popular     (oeked     lut    of     ih<-     time    of 

(;-ori;e    U.    was     the    KeveldiulhT— which 

bad  been  -ma.le  in  Cermanv."  and,  later, 
the  brims  became  as  l,r'.,,d';i-  (,..  inches. 
1  In  the  other  band,  .jnite  a  Mii.-dl  bat,  the 
Xivrrliois.  UIi^  iti  favour  with  the  bucks  of 
the  time  of  (ieurge  Hi. 
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The  diminutive  Nivemois  heralded 
the  total  disappearance  of  the  cocked 
hat.  'l"hc  French  Revolution  put  it  out  of 
existence  and  brought  in  the  round  tall 
hats  with  which  the  dress- reformers  have 
so  long  been  slruj^gling.  Lord  Ronald 
<  iower  is  unable  to  forgive  the  Revolution 
this  trick,  which  he  humorously  describes 
as  "one  of  its  most  mischievous  acts." 
liut  not  only  did  the  French  introduce  [his 
type  of  hat.  They  also  devcloi>ed  a 
new  material  for  its  manufacture,  in  the 
shape  of  silk  plush,  which,  although  known 
in  Florence  more  than  a  centurj'  ago,  and 
introduced  into  France  only  about  1815, 


beaver  been  found,  the  tall  hat  would 
have  perished.  Silk  plush  not  only 
saved  the  tall  hat,  but  gave  it  a  new 
lease  of  life ;  for  if  beaver  excelled 
in  lightness  and  in  pliability,  silk  plush 
excels  in  splendour,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  there  is  no  com- 
parison in  the  price. 

One  need  not  refer  to  the  accompanying 
Illustrations  to  know  how  the  fashion  of 
hats  changes.  One  year  the  hat  is  only 
5i  inches,  while  another  it  is  6|  inches,  high; 
and  when  one  considers  what  a  difference  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  makes  to  a  hat  it  will  be 
seen  how  vcr\-  varied  the  shapes  may  be. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of 
brim.  It  seems  only  yesterday 
that  we  had  the  high,  narrow- 
brimmed  hat,  shaped  like  an 
invertetl  flower-pot.  Evenone 
ibers    how     Mr.    Arthui 


Kobert.s  as  Captai 
loll  in  "In  Town  "a 
introduced     I 


lirabazon.  and  ^Ir.   1 

Watkin,  lisure.l  in  wonderful  beavers, 
which  were  u  joy  to  behold.  It  is  prob- 
alile,  however,  that  had  no  substitute  for 


Cod  ding- 
It  the  (jaiety, 
broad  flat- 
brimmed  hat,  which  became 
still  more  pronouncedly  horsey 
when  he  appeared  as  "  the 
neatest  and  nattiest,  shiniest- 
battiest  cabby  "called  "(ientie- 
man  Joe."  '  At  present,  the 
fashion,  while  still  making  the 
hat  rather  low  i,lhe  height  is 
only  53  inches),  is  gradually 
curling  the  brim  up  at  the  side. 
The  same  variation  of  shape 
regulated  the  hat  trade  of  sixty 
oiid  years  ago,  as  will  be 
noticed  from  the  accomjianving 
Illu.strations  of  the  hats  of 'thai 
lime.  In  1830,  the  "  Codding- 
tiin  "existed  in  embryo  in  the 
"Collegian";  while  the  man 
in  hunting  costume  in  one 
of  the  prints  wearsa  "topper" 
the  present  fashion, 
L-r  type  of  heailgear  gives  the 
man)'  varying  aspects  as  the 
rhe  jiomjjous  old  cavalry  officer 
■■The  Whole  Art  of  Dress"— 
litle-page  would  (ill  more  than 
nm  of  this  magazine — remarked 
of  the  silk  hat  affects  both 
lies  <'r  age  and  stature, 
kislme.ss  in  the  individual, " 
■n  in  tSjo,  but  it  is  equally 
Certain  it  is  no  other  hat 
look-'  so  <lressv  as  a  silk  one;  and  I^rd 
Ronald  (Jowcf  may  not  be  far  off  the 
lien  he  suggests,  however  comically, 
that  nnihing  less  than  a  fresh  Revolution 
will  be  necessary  to  abolish  the  tall  hat  of 
modern  civibsation. 


1  i 


i: 


^    *  . 
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with  the  single  exception  of  Major  Gor- 
don himself,  the  foreign  oflficers  in  the 
Ward  corps  were  fighting,  not  for  the  sake 
of  patriotism  or  glory,  but  for  dollars. 
They  were  not  of  the  best  class  of 
foreigners.  They  were  often  insubordinate, 
mutinous,  and  not  a  few  of  them  had 
deserted  to  the  rebels ;  some,  indeed, 
having  deserted,  returned  and  been  for- 
given, only  to  repeat  the  same  routine  a 
second  and  even  a  third  time.  And 
(jovernor  Li  never  forgot  a  fact  of  which 
Major  (jordon  often  reminded  him,  that 
the  latter  was,  first,  last,  and  always,  a 
British  officer ;  that  his  sole  loyalty  was 
due  to  the  Queen ;  and  that,  while  he 
laboured  for  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  best  interests  of  China,  those  interests 
were  never  allowed  to  hold  more  than 
a  secondary  or  subordinate  position  in  his 
mind.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  idea, 
**  China  for  the  Chinese,"  which  dominated 
Li's  thoughts  and  purposes,  but  looked  at 
every  question  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
British  subject.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  under  such  circumstances  Governor 
Li  used  Major  Gordon,  but  did  not  give 
him  his  confidence. 

The  militar}'  skill  shown  by  Li  in  the 
suj)pression  of  the  Tai-Ping  rebellion  and 
in  crushing  out  the  last  scattered  bands 
of  the  insurgents,  and  the  energy,  good 
sense,  and  administrative  abilitv  manifested 
by  him  in  restoring  order  and  prosperity 
to  the;  devastated  districts,  largely  increased 
his  influence  at  Court,  and  made  his  pro- 
mot  i(;n  to  the  hiurhest  offices  in  the  State 
a  certainty. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  summer 
of  1870  that  the  pressure  of  events  induced 
the  Chinese  (iovernment  to  summon  Li 
to  the  lii^di  post  which  until  recently  he 
has  continuously  held,  and  where  he  has 
been,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Western  world,  at 
onc»*  the  exj>onent  and  leader  of  progress 
in  China.  A  ft-arfi'l  massacre  had  occurred 
at  Tii^ntsin  in  June  of  that  year,  in  which 
the  lives  of  twenty-three  foreigners,  includ- 
in.i^  the  French  Consul  and  his  wife,  had 
l)een  taken  under  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar atrocity,  and,  as  was  well  known,  with 
the  connivance  and  open  encouragement 
of  the  highest  local  authorities  of  tlie  city. 
The  \'i<eroyofthe  province  was  Tseng- Kuo- 
Fan,one  of  the  ablest  of  C'hinese  statesmen, 
and  the  patnm.  instructor,  and  lifelong 
friend  of  Li-Hung-Chang.  He  was  broken 
in  health  because  of  advancing  years  and 
of  continuous  and  exhausting  service  to 
his  countr}'.  He  was  unequal  to  the  task  of 
satisfying  the  demands  of  foreign  (iovern- 
mcnts  for  punishment  and  reparation  for 


massacre  and  restoring  order;  and,  at 
his  own  request  and  suggestion,  he  was 
transferred  to  a  less  arduous  post,  and  his 
pupil,  Li,  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Chihli 
in  his  stead.  This  viceroyalty,  though  the 
least  lucrative  of  any  in  the  empire,  is  the 
most  sought  after  and  the  most  honourable 
of  any,  since  the  capital  is  located  within 
its  limits,  and  hence  the  Viceroy  becomes 
guardian  of  the  person  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty.  Tientsin,  distant  eighty -five 
miles  from  Peking,  is  the  seaport  of  the 
capital,  though  situated  not  upon  the  sea, 
but  upon  a  navigable  river ;  and  here,  since 
the  massacre  of  1870,  has  been  located  the 
residence  of  the  Viceroy. 

This  office,  nowever  honourable,  is  still 
purely  local,  and  would,  by  itself,  have 
given  to  Li  neither  the  scope  nor  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  the  great  abilities 
of  which  he  is  possessed.  He  has  held, 
in  point  of  fact,  four  offices  almost  con- 
tinuously since  1870,  of  which  the  vice- 
royalty  is  by  far  the  least  in  importance. 
They  are  as  follows:  Viceroy  of  Chihli, 
Secretary  to  the  Grand  Council  of  State, 
Suj^erintendent  of  Foreign  Trade  for  the 
Northern  Ports,  and  Superintendent  of 
Coast  Defence  for  the  Northern  District. 
In  addition  to  and  continuous  with  these 
he  has  held  various  other  offices — such, 
for  example,  as  Senior  (juardian  of  the 
Heir  -  Apparent  —  which,  being  mainly 
honorary,  and  important  only  as  marks  of 
imperial  favour,  need  not  be  considered 
here. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  show  the 
enormous  burden  of  responsibility  thus 
placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  man 
under  the  Chinese  system,  whose  duties 
legislative,  executive,  judicial,  military, 
and  naval  are  commonly  combined  and 
often  confused.  It  will  also  serve  to 
exhibit  the  almost  limitless  range  of 
opportunity  affi)rded  for  the  exercise  of 
his  powers.  As  Secretary  to  the  Grand 
Council  of  State,  all  questions  of  national 
import,  whether  referring  to  the  internal 
administration  of  affiiirs,  the  outlying 
(le[)endencies  of  the  empire,  or  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  (Iovernment,  came  under  his 
review,  re(juired  his  study,  and  called  for 
decision  at  his  hands.  It  was  Li's  duty  to 
prepare  the  ro<ids  for  the  burial  of  a  dead 
Kmperor  in  1875,  and  to  give  counsel  and 
aid  in  n^sistance  to  French  encroachments 
in  Cochin  China  in  1883  ;  to  attend  to  the 
transport  of  four  sticks  of  timber  from  the 
sea  to  Peking,  where  they  were  to  serve 
as  lantern-poles  in  the  Temple  of  Heaven, 
in  1 880  :  and  in  the  same  year  to  adjust 
the   Kuldja  question,  which   at   the  time 
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threatened  to  bring  on  war  between  China 
and  Russia  ;  to  receive  the  complaint  of  a 
Vice-Consul  that  he  had  been  called  bad 
names  by  a  naughty  boy  in  the  street, 
and  soothe  his  wounded  feelings,  and  turn 
from  that  to  the  question  of  succession  to 
the  imperial  throne. 

As  Superintendent  of  Foreign  Trade  for 
the  Northern  Ports,  Li's  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  were  hardly  less  than  those 
barely  hinted  at  above.  All  questions  of 
commercial  intercourse,  of  treaty  interpret- 
ation, and  of  regulations  for  traffic  under 
the  treaties  came  to  him  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Treaty-making  itself  formed  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  his  duties,  and  it 
is  probable  that  within  the  quarter  of  a 
century  since  his  appointment  to  Tientsin, 
he  has  concluded  more  treaties  than  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Office  at  Peking ;  while  it 
is  practically  certain  that  his  advice  has 
been  sought,  and  in  a  large  degree  followed, 
in  regard  to  ever)'  such  convention  nego- 
tiated by  the  latter  body. 

In  his  position  as  Superintendent  of 
Coast  Defence  for  the  northern  half  of 
the  empire,  Li-Hung-Chang  found  himself 
practically  forced  to  play  the  role  of 
creator,  and  here  he  doubtless  found  his 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  most 
thoroughly  in  line  with  his  tastes.  Unless 
account  be  taken  of  a  few  earthworks 
mounted  with  antique  guns,  valuable  only 
to  a  collector  of  relics  of  a  past  age,  and 
of  an  immense  number  of  harmless  war- 
junks,  nothing  existed  that  could  be  called 
a  defence  of  the  most  vital  part  of  the 
empire.  Everything  was  to  be  built  up 
from  the  foundation.  And  the  only  limita- 
tion to  the  opportunity  of  the  superin- 
tendent was  his  own  exceedingly  limited 
knowledge  of  modern  military  and  naval 
svstems,  the  total  absence  of  trained  sub- 
ordinates  qualified  to  aid  and  advise  him, 
and  the  fact  that  the  exceedingly  liberal 
allowance  of  funds  placed  within  his 
control  for  these  purposes  still  was 
exhaustible. 

Such  were  the  duties,  briefly  outlined, 
which  "  the  great  Viceroy  *'  look  upon  his 
shoulders  when,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
centur>'  ago,  he  obeyed  the  command  of 
his  imperial  master,  and  established  him- 
self at  Tientsin.  The  mere  mention  of 
such  widely  diversified  and  enormous 
labours  appears  sufficient  to  convince  any 
person  of  their  impracticability  during  an 
ordinary  lifetime  when  undertaken  by  a 
single  individual,  even  though  every  cir- 
cumstance were  unqualifiedly  favourable. 
That  anj-thing  of  moment  was  accom- 
plished   implies    an    almost    superhuman 


versatility  of  talent,  a  capacity  for  labour 
without  rest,  a  power  of  organisation  and 
an  executive  ability  almost  without  limit. 
Compared  with  such  a  task  the  labours 
of  Hercules  sink  into  the  merest  child's 
play. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Li  carried 
on  his  patriotic  efforts  without  opposition. 
He  was  hampered,  interfered  with,  and 
deceived  on  every  hand.  Superstition, 
ignorance,  self-interest,  and  hostile  politi- 
cal influence,  each  singly,  or  all  in  com- 
bination, were  brought  to  bear  against 
him  and  his  plans.  Some  of  his  own 
subordinates  were  incompetent  to  perform 
the  duties  intrusted  to  them  because  of 
ignorance.  Others  sold  their  opinion  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and,  having  received 
their  price,  delivered  this  bought  advice  to 
their  superior.  And  still  others,  having 
failed  to  secure  a  purchaser  of  their 
favour,  either  wilfully  misused  or  mali- 
ciously destroyed  the  articles  bought, 
and  then  reported  upon  them  as  having 
been  originally  worthless. 

Nor,  if  one  is  to  speak  with  candour  and 
fairness,  can  the  native  subordinates  of  the 
Viceroy  be  held  alone  responsible  for  the 
difficulties  placed  in  his  way.  Foreigners 
engaged  to  enter  the  Chinese  service  at 
high  salaries,  and  for  a  term  of  years, 
proved,  on  reaching  their  post  of  duty, 
to  have  such  extremely  lordly  views  as 
to  render  their  employment  impossible. 
Combinations,  either  selfish  or  dishonest, 
were  formed  among  foreigners  or  natives, 
or  both,  by  which  the  mind  of  the  Vice- 
roy was  poisoned  against  other  foreigners 
invited  to  enter  his  service,  and  who 
were  both  honest  and  competent,  with 
the  result  that  their  emj)loyment  was 
prevented.  And  a  similar  course  was  often 
and  successfully  pursued  to  destroy  the 
eflect  of  sound  and  judicious  advice  given 
by  those  not  in  the  Viceroy's  service, 
whose  only  object  was  to  render  him 
friendly  and  unselfish  aid.  Still  others, 
both  native  and  foreign,  who  were  actuated 
by  no  improper  motives,  yet  lacked  the 
courage  to  give  sound  advice  which  might 
prove  unpalatable,  and  took  what  they 
thought  the  course  safer  for  themselves, 
that  of  encouraging  and  confirming  the 
Viceroy  in  mistaken  ideas. 

Two  or  three  illustrations  of  the  opposi- 
tion, difficulties,  and  dishonesty  which 
surrounded  Li  may  be  of  interest.  Only 
those  are  recited  which  have  come  within 
the  immediate  knowledge  of  the  writer  of 
this  article.  The  Viceroy  having  placed 
expensive  machinery  in  the  Kai-Ping  coal- 
mines, with  a  view  to  furnish  supplies  of 
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coal  for  the  naval  and  mercantile  marine, 
a  high  official  at  Peking  appealed  to  the 
throne,  asking  that  the  mines  might  be 
closed,  and  the  Viceroy  held  guilty  and 
punished  for  sacrilege,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  extraction  of  coal  by  machinery 
disturbed  the  bones  of  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty's ancestors,  then  calmly  reposing  in 
the  imperial  cemetery,  some  forty  miles 
distant  from  the  mines.  Another  official, 
upon  a  different  occasion,  besought  the 
Emperor  to  command  Li  to  cease  all  his 
modern  innovations,  and  to  report  himself 
for  punishment,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
introduction  by  him  of  foreign  arts  and 
appliances  had  angered  the  imperial  dragon, 
thus  causing  the  unusually  heavy  rains  of 
that  summer,  which  had  resulted  in  floods, 
with  large  loss  of  property  and  life. 

And  it  will  do  no  harm  to  say  that  the 
adoption  of  modern  ways  and  implements 
has  not  always  been  devoid  of  ludicrous 
results.  The  writer  will  not  soon  forget 
one  instance  of  this.  The  Viceroy  had 
provided  himself  with  a  military  band  of 
Chinese  musicians,  who  had  been  patiently 
drilled  and  taught  by  an  American  musi- 
cian until  they  could  play  a  considerable 
range  of  martial  and  miscellaneous  foreign 
music  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  One 
bright  afternoon  in  midwinter  the  Viceroy 
came  to  an  hotel  in  Tientsin  to  call  upon 
the  writer.  His  Excellency  came  in  his 
official  chair,  preceded  and  followed  by  a 
military  escort  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  his 
entire  staff  mounted,  numerous  bearers  of 
red  umbrellas  and  other  insignia  of  rank, 
the  whole  extensive  cortege  being  led  by 
the  Chinese  military  band.  Banners 
waved ;  uniforms,  swords,  and  gun-barrels 
glittered  in  the  sunlight ;  the  musical 
instruments  were  well  cared  for  and  highly 
polished,  and  everything  caught  and  fasci- 
nated the  eye.  But  to  the  ear  the  result 
was  different,  for  the  musicians  were  blow- 
ing away  with  all  their  might,  and  **  the 
man  with  the  big  bass  drum  "  was  beating 
out,  that  once  familiar  but  undignified  air, 
**  Tommy,  make  room  for  your  uncle  !  " 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  Li  was 
exclusively  surrounded  by  men  who  were 
cither  entirely  ignorant,  selfish,  or 
corrupt.  While  there  were  far  too  many 
of  such  about  him,  he  still  had  a  large 
number  of  devoted,  unselfish  assistants. 
Had  this  not  been  the  case,  any  substantial 
progress  would  have  been  impossible.  And 
what  was  of  equally  vital  importance,  he 
was  always  fully  sustained  in  all  essential 
points  by  the  authorities  at  Peking.  In 
spite  of  almost  constant  memorials  and 
complaints,  his  course  was  approved,  full 


power  and  authority  given  him,  and  as 
liberal  supplies  of  funds  as  the  revenues  of 
the  empire  would  allow.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Li  ever  lost  the  con- 
fidence and  approval  of  the  Emperor  and 
Cabinet,  excepting,  possibly,  for  a  short 
time  during  the  recent  disastrous  war  with 
Japan.  I'he  Tartar  monarch  trusted  fully 
in  the  intelligence,  devotion,  and  patriot- 
ism of  his  Chinese  servant,  and  well  has 
that  trust  been  deserved.  No  servant  was 
ever  more  devoted  and  loyal. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  Li  has  not 
received  at  the  hands  of  Western  Govern- 
ments and  their  representatives  that  cordial 
sympathy  and  support  in  his  efforts  to 
build  up  a  modern  China,  capable  of  self- 
defence  and  self-development,  which  he 
would  naturally  feel  that  he  might  reason- 
ably expect.  Great  Britain,  while  keenly 
watchful  to  extend  and  develop  her  com- 
merce, has  always  sought  to  discourage 
China  and  the  Chinese  from  undertaking 
manufacturing  industries.  The  other 
European  Powers  which  have  any  prac- 
tical interest  in  Chinese  affairs  as  a  rule 
make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  their 
policy  is  not  to  aid  China  in  the  de- 
velopment of  her  resources,  and  a  conse- 
quent increase  of  strength,  but  rather  to 
keep  her  in  her  present  condition.  The 
United  States  have  not  always  shown  the 
sympathy  which  might  have  been  expected. 
In  1875  the  V^iceroy  Li  requested  a  distin- 
guished officer  of  the  American  army  then 
in  China  to  prepare  for  him  a  scheme  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Chinese  military 
school  of  similar  scope  and  purpose  to 
the  American  establishment  at  West  Point. 
The  request  was  gladly  complied  with.  But 
when  these  facts  were  reported  to  the 
Department  of  State,  the  officer  was  re- 
buked with  the  remark  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  aid  and 
encourage  China  only  in  the  peaceful  arts 
of  commerce. 

To  one  who  watched  the  progress  of 
the  recent  deplorable  conflict  between 
China  and  Japan  with  interest  and  any 
degree  of  intelligence,  it  seems  impossible 
to  resist  tlie  conclusion  that  the  most 
fatal  mistake  made  by  the  distinguished 
Viceroy  at  Tientsin  in  his  efforts  for  the 
past  twenty- five  years  to  enable  China  to 
defend  herself  was  his  failure  to  establish, 
at  the  ver}'  beginning  of  his  course  of 
reform,  thoroughly  equipped  naval  and 
military'  schools  for  the  training  of  officers. 
No  effort  should  have  been  shirked,  no 
expense  refused,  to  accomplish  thb ; 
for  without  these  schools  all  other 
preparations   for    defence  or    attack  are 
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practically  worthless.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Viceroy,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  realised  this  fact,  but 
that  upon  this  one  point  he  failed  to 
secure  the  necessary  endorsement  from 
Peking.  Had  such  schools  been  estab- 
lished, the  result  of  the  recent  war  would 
have  been  far  different,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  it  would  not  have  taken  place. 
Japan  would  have  been  more  slow  to  attack 
even  a  moderately  well  prepared  antago- 
nist ;  more  time  would  have  been  given  for 
that  sober  second  thought  which  so  often 
brings  peace  instead  of  war ;  the  Corean 
muddle  would  have  been  adjusted ;  China 
would  have  been  spared  infinite  shame  and 
humiliation  ;  and  Japan  herself  would  have 
avoided  a  step  which  thus  far  appears  to 
have  brought  substantial  benefit  only  to 
her  most  dangerous  enemy — a  step  which, 
unless  all  signs  fail,  she  will  have  occasion 
in  the  near  future  to  regard  as  the  most 
unfortunate  and  disastrous  to  her  own 
interests  of  all  taken  by  her  in  modern 
times. 

The  Corean  question  has  played  so 
prominent  a  part  in  recent  events  in  the 
East,  the  outcome  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  so  disastrous  to  China,  and 
personally  to  Li,  that  it  deserves  some 
extended  notice  here.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that  the  autonomy  of  the 
Corean  kingdom  is  important,  if  not 
essential,  to  any  continued  peace  between 
China  and  Japan.  Neither  could  hold 
it  without  at  least  being  suspected  of 
menacing  the  rights  of  the  other.  Its 
possession  by  any  European  Power  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  by  either  of  those  great 
Oriental  nations,  since  such  possession 
would  threaten  the  integrity  of  both.  The 
temptation  furnished  by  the  weakness  of 
Corea  and  its  peculiar  strategic  position, 
which  might  lead  to  its  seizure  by  Russia, 
was  long  since  recognised  by  both  China 
and  Japan.  In  1884  a  distinguished 
Japanese  official  proposed,  in  an  informal 
■conversation  with  the  writer,  that  this 
danger  might  best  be  guarded  against  by 
a  tripartite  alliance  between  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  China  which  should 
guarantee  the  independence  of  Corea. 
He  was  recommended  to  seek  such  an 
alliance  between  his  own  Government  and 
China,  but  informed  that  the  United  States 
would  probably  refuse  to  burden  itself 
with  such  responsibility.  And  he  declared 
that  Japan  would  gladly  enter  upon  such  a 
compact  with  the  Chinese. 

The  last-named  Power  had,  for  many 
centuries,  held  peculiar  relations  with  the 
peninsular  kingdom,  which,  in  default  of 


any  more  accurate  term  to  describe  them, 
have  been  regarded  as  those  of  suzerain 
and  vassal.  Such  they  most  decidedly 
were  not,  whatever  else  they  may  have 
been.  The  Chinese  themselves  have 
always  described  this  relationship  as  that 
of  elder  to  younger  brother  in  the  old 
patriarchal  system,  which  really  forms  the 
basis  of  their  own  form  of  government. 
Substantially,  the  Chinese  position  was 
that  they  did  not  purpose  to  interfere  with 
Corea  themselves,  and  would  allow  no  one 
else  to  do  so — a  position  similar  in  many 
points  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  of  which 
much  has  been  lately  heard.  When,  there- 
fore, China  had  her  suspicions  aroused 
regarding  the  designs  of  Russia  upon 
Corea,  she,  moved  largely  by  the  advice  of 
Li-Hung-Chang,  decided  to  advise  her 
weaker  neighbour,  as  one  measure  of  pro- 
tection, to  enter  into  treaty  relations  with 
the  principal  Western  nations.  Li  was 
appointed  general  adviser  to  the  Corean 
Government,  a  position  which  he  has  since 
continuously  held,  and  the  United  States 
Government  was  chosen  with  which  to 
make  the  first  treaty.  Duly  authorised 
commissioners  were  sent  by  the  King  of 
Corea  in  January  1882  to  Tientsin;  the 
writer  of  this  sketch,  as  directed  by  the 
Department  of  State,  went  there  to  aid  in 
the  negotiation,  and  the  treaty,  article  by 
article,  and  word  by  word,  was  discussed 
and  arranged  between  him  and  the  Chinese 
Viceroy.  The  line  of  action  desired  by 
Li  was  an  exceedingly  delicate  one,  and 
involved  him  in  no  easy  task.  He  knew 
that  Governments  made  treaties  with  other 
equally  independent  Powers  only.  He 
desired  to  arrange  for  the  admission  of 
Corea  into  the  family  of  nations,  at  the 
same  time  not  only  preserving  that  peculiar 
relationship  between  Corea  and  his  own 
Government,  but  to  go  a  step  further,  and 
secure  an  admission  of  that  relationship  in 
the  text  of  each  treaty.  Accordingly,  at 
an  early  point  of  the  negotiations,  he  pre- 
sented the  draft  of  an  article,  carefully 
drawn  by  himself,  which  recited  in  sub- 
stance that  while  for  many  hundred  years 
China  had  exercised  peculiar  relations  to- 
wards Corea  (the  exact  phrase  is  untranslat- 
able into  English),  yet  she  never  interfered 
either  in  the  domestic  aflfairs  or  foreign 
relations  of  Corea,  and  hence  the  existence 
of  those  relations  was  a  matter  of  no  con- 
cern to  the  United  States.  He  was  at 
once  informed  that  such  an  article  could 
find  no  place  in  the  proposed  treaty.  A 
discussion,  lasting,  with  some  interruptions, 
for  nearly  two  weeks,  followed,  and  Li  only 
gave  up  the  pomt  w^ow  N^^wns^ 'v^orroNft.^ 
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that  if  he  persisted    no    treaty  could  be 
made. 

When  the  establishment  of  conventions 
with  Corea  was  followed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  diplomatic  agents  to  reside  at 
Seoul,  Li-Hung-Chang,  in  whose  hands 
the  management  of  affairs  between  China 
and  Corea  had  been  left,  appointed  a 
pTOt6g6  of  his  own  to  represent  him  at  the 
Corean  capital.  Unless  he  has  been  sadly 
maligned,  this  gentleman,  by  his  over- 
bearing and  arrogant  manners,  and  by 
open  hostility  to  and  secret  intrigue 
against  the  Japanese,  whose  interests  in 
the  country  largely  exceeded  all  others, 
did  much  to  render  a  delicate  situation 
dangerous,  and  to  provoke  a  Power  not 
averse  to  a  trial  of  strength  with  China  to 
a  declaration  of  war. 

This  bit  of  history  will  show  Li  not  only 
in  the  guise  of  a  modern  diplomat,  but 
make  plain  the  fact  that,  when  the  crisis 
came,  the  burden  of  the  war  fell  with 
natural  yet  peculiar  heaviness  upon  him. 
It  will,  if  possible,  add  pathos  to  that  first 
and  last  mission  which  led  him  bevond  the 
limits  of  his  native  land,  not  as  a  victor, 
but  as  a  suppliant  for  peace  at  the  hands 
of  a  nation  he  had  despised  and  under- 
estimated. It  is  impossible  to  realise  the 
intense  bitterness,  the  dreadful  humili- 
ation which  Li  must  have  found  in  that 
mission  to  Japan,  nor  the  weight  of  the 
heavv  terms  and  the  heavier  heart  which 
he  took  back  and  reverently  laid  before  his 
imperial  master. 

If  this  sketch  of  the  place  and  part  held 
by  Li-Hung-Chang  in  modern  Chinese 
progress  has  dealt  mainly  with  the  dangers 
and  diificulties  lying  in  his  path,  it  is 
because  they  have  been  so  constant  and 
serious  that  no  adequate  conception  of 
the  man  could  be  given  otherwise.  His 
versatility,  energy,  and  indomitable  i)er- 
severance  can  only  be  illustrated  by 
showing  what  they  have  enabled  him  to 
overcome. 

It  is  unnecessarv  to  cataloa^ue  the 
number  or  variety  of  lines  of  improvement 
which  he  has  followed,  or  the  new  ideas 
which  he   has  brought  before  the  eyes  and 


minds  of  the  officials  and  people  of 
China.  While  naturally  his  first  thought 
and  the  will  of  the  (jovemment  were  in 
the  line  of  defence,  and  hence  his  greatest 
efforts  were  given  to  military  and  naval 
affairs,  the  range  of  his  labours  has 
extended  far  beyond  any  such  boundaries, 
and  includes  nearly  everything  which 
bears  upon  the  welfare  of  human  kind. 
School.':,  hospitals,  refuges  in  which 
victims  of  the  opium  habit  may  be  cured, 
a  model  farm,  a  new  seed  or  plant, 
new  bridges,  good  roads — all  these  have 
been  brought  before  his  people,  and  their 
benefits  and  advantages  made  apparent 
by  practical  object-lessons.  And  beyond 
question,  while  the  modem  improvements 
introduced  by  him  arc  greatly  and  in- 
creasingly valuable  in  themselves,  of  far 
more  value  is  the  permanent  conviction 
which  he  has  forced  upon  the  popular 
mind,  that  these  innovations  are  not,  as 
they  formerly  imagined,  inventions  of  the 
devil,  and  that  they  are  not  merely  bene- 
ficial, but  essential  to  national  growth  and 
even  to  national  existence. 

Of  necessity  his  failures  have  been  many, 
and  some  of  them  serious.  Yet  the  won- 
der is  that  he  met  with  any  degree  of 
success ;  and  no  prophet  would  have  been 
found  sufficiently  venturesome  a  quarter 
of  a  centur>'  ago  to  predict  the  trans- 
formation which  Li,  almost  single-handed, 
has  wrought  in  the  attitude  of  his  people 
towards  modem  ideas,  and  the  amount  of 
practical  progress  made  by  them. 

It  is  far  too  soon  to  estimate  wisely  the 
final  value  of  the  ser\'ices  of  Li-Hung- 
Chang  to  his  race  and  nation.  The  world 
of  to-day  may  well  bow  the  head  to  him 
as  to  a  hero  who  has  fought  a  magnificent 
fight,  and,  almost  unaided,  opened  the 
path  for  his  people  to  a  new  and  grander 
national  development.  Future  generations 
of  his  countrymen,  long  after  his  ashes 
have  been  placed  beside  his  ancestors  in 
An-Huei,  will  rightly  and  finally  determine 
the  value  of  his  labours,  and  give  him 
fitting  place  in  the  long  line  of  their 
patriots  and  statesmen.  To  them  may  be 
safely  left  this  duty. 
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LETITIA  lived  in  the  same  house 
where  her  grandmother  and  her 
great-grandmother  had  lived  and  died. 
Her  own  parents  died  when  she  was  very 
young,  and  she  had  come  to  live  there 
with  her  great-aunt  Peggy.  Great-aunt 
Peggy  was  her  grandfather's  sister,  and 
was  a  very  old  woman.  However,  she  was 
very  active  and  bright,  and  good  company 
for  Letitia.  That  was  fortunate,  because 
there  were  no  little  girls  of  Letitia' s  age 
nearer  than  a  mile.  The  one  maid- 
servant whom  Aunt  Peggy  kept  was  older 
than  she',  and  had  chronic  rheumatism  in 
the  right  foot  and  the  left  shoulder-blade, 
which  affected  her  temper. 

Letitia's  great-aunt  Peggy  used  to  play 
grace-hoops  with  her,  and  dominoes  and 
checkers,  and  even  dolls.  Sometimes  it 
was  hard  for  Letitia  to  realise  that  she  was 
not  another  little  girl.  Her  Aunt  Peggy 
was  very  kind  to  her  and  fond  of  her,  and 
took  care  of  her  as  well  as  her  own 
mother  could  have  done.  Letitia  had 
all  the  care  and  comforts  and  pleasant 
society  that  she  really  needed,  but  she 
was  not  a  very  contented  little  girl.  She 
was  naturally  rather  idle,  and  her  Aunt 
Peggy,  who  was  a  wise  old  woman  and 
believed  thoroughly  in  the  proverb  about 
Satan  and  idle  hands,  would  keep  her 
always  busy  at  something. 

If  she  was  not  playing  she  had  to  sew, 
or  study,  or  dust,  or  read  a  stent  in  a  story- 
book. Letitia  had  very  nice  story-books, 
but  she  was  not  particularly  fond  of  reading. 
She  liked  best  of  anything  to  sit  quite  idle 
and  plan  what  she  would  do  some  other 
time  and  think  what  she  would  like  to  have 
if  she  could  have  her  wish,  and  that  her 
Aunt  Peggy  would  not  allow. 

Letitia  was  not  satisfied  with  her  dolls 
and  little  treasures  :  she  wanted  new  ones. 
She  wanted  fine  clothes  like  one  little  girl 
and  plenty  of  candy  like  another.  When 
Letitia  went  to  school  in  pleasant  weather 
she  always  came  home  more  dis.satisfied. 


She  wanted  her  room  newly  furnished,  and 
thought  the  furniture  in  the  whole  house 
very  shabby.  She  disliked  to  rise  so  early 
in  the  morning.  She  did  not  like  to  take 
a  walk  every  day,  and  besides  everything 
else  to  make  her  discontented,  there  was 
the  little  green  door  which  she  must  never 
open  and  pass  through. 

This  house  where  Letitia  lived  was,  of 
course,  a  very  old  one.  It  had  a  top  roof, 
saggy  and  mossy,  grey  shingles  in  the 
walls,  lilac-bushes  half  hiding  the  great 
windows,  and  a  well-sweep  in  the  yard. 
It  was  quite  a  large  house,  and  there  were 
sheds  and  a  great  barn  attached  to  it,  but 
they  were  all  on  the  south  side.  At  the 
back  of  the  house  the  fields  stretched 
away  for  acres,  and  there  were  no  out- 
buildings. The  little  green  door  was  at 
the  very  back  of  the  house,  towards  the 
fields,  in  a  room  opening  out  of  the 
kitchen.  It  was  called  the  cheese-room, 
because  Letitia's  grandmother,  who  made 
cheeses,  used  to  keep  them  there.  She 
fancied  she  could  smell  cheese,  though 
none  had  been  kept  there  for  years,  and  it 
was  used  now  only  for  a  lumber-room. 
She  always  sniffed  hard  for  cheese,  and 
then  she  eyed  the  little  green  door  with 
wonder  and  longing.  It  was  a  small  green 
door,  scarcely  higher  than  her  head.  A 
grown  person  could  not  have  passed 
through  without  stooping  almost  double. 
It  was  very  narrow,  too,  and  no  one  who 
was  not  slender  could  have  squeezed 
through  it.  In  this  door  there  was  a  little 
black  keyhole  with  no  key  in  it,  but  it 
was  always  locked.  Letitia  knew  that  her 
Aunt  Pegg}'  kept  the  key  in  some  very  safe 
place,  but  she  would  never  show  it  to  her 
nor  unlock  the  door. 

"It  is  not  best  for  you,  my  dear,"  she 
always  replied  when  Letitia  teased  her; 
and  when  Letitia  begged  only  to  know 
why  she  could  not  go  out  of  the  door,  she 
made  the  same  reply,  "It  is  not  best  for 
you,  my  dear." 
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Sometimes,  when  Aunt  Peggy  was  not 
by,  Letitia  would  tease  the  old  maid- 
senant  about  the  little  green  door ;  but 
she  always  seemed  both  cross  and  stupid, 
and  gave  her  no  satisfaction.  She  even 
seemed  to  think  there  was  no  little  green 
door  there,  but  that  was  nonsense,  because 
Letitia  knew  there  was.  Her  curiosity 
grew  greater  and  greater  ;  she  took  every 
chance  she  could  get  to  steal  into  the 
cheese  -  room  and  shake  the  door  softlv, 
but  it  was  always  locked.  She  even  tried 
to  look  through  the  keyhole,  but  she  could 
see  nothing.  One  thing  puzzled  her  more 
than  anything,  and  that  was  that  the  little 
green  door  was  on  the  inside  of  the  house 
only  and  not  on  the  outside.  When  Letitia 
went  out  in  the  field  behind  the  house 
there  was  nothing  but  the  blank  wall  to 
be  seen.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  door  in 
it.  But  the  cheese-room  was  certainly  the 
last  room  in  the  house,  and  the  little  green 
door  was  in  the  rear  wall.  It  was  very 
strange.  When  Letitia  asked  her  great- 
aunt  Peggy  to  explain  that,  she  only  got 
that  same  answer,  "It  is  not  best  for  you 
to  know,  my  dear." 

Letitia  studied  the  little  green  door  more 
than  she  studied  her  lesson-books ;  but 
she  never  got  any  nearer  the  solution  of 
the  mystery  until  one  Sunday  morning  in 
Jailuar}'.  It  was  a  very  cold  day,  and  she 
had  begged  hard  to  stay  home  from  church. 
Her  Aunt  Peggy  and  her  maid-servant,  old 
as  they  were,  were  going ;  but  Letitia 
shivered  and  coughed  a  little,  and  pleaded, 
and  finally  had  her  own  way. 

"  But  you  must  sit  down  quietly," 
charged  Aunt  Peggy,  "and  you  must 
learn  your  text  to  repeat  to  me  when  I 
get  home." 

After  Aunt  Peggy  and  the  old  servant, 
in  their  great  cloaks  and  bonnets  and  fur 
tippets,  had  gone  out  of  the  yard  and  down 
the  road,  Letitia  sat  quiet  for  fifteen  minutes 
or  so,  hunting  in  the  Bible  for  four  easy 
texts ;  then  suddenly  she  thought  of  the 
little  green  door,  and  wondered,  as  she 
had  done  so  many  times  before,  if  it  could 
possibly  be  opened.  She  laid  down  her 
Bible,  and  stole  out  through  the  kitchen  to 
the  cheese-room  and  tried  the  door.  It 
was  locked,  just  as  usual.  **  Oh  dear !  " 
sighed  Letitia,  and  was  ready  to  cry.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  the  little  green  door 
was  the  very  worst  of  all  her  trials — ^that 
she  would  rather  open  that,  and  see  what 
was  beyond,  than  have  all  the  nice  things 
she  wanted  and  had  to  do  without. 

Suddenly  she  thought  of  a  little  satin- 

ivood    box   with    a    picture    on    the    lid 

ivhj'ch  Aunt  Peggy  kept  in  her  top  bureau 


drawer.  Letitia  had  often  seen  this 
box,  but  had  never  been  allowed  to  open 
it.  "I  wonder  if  the  key  can  be  in  that 
box,"  said  she. 

She  did  not  wait  a  minute.  She  was  so 
naughty  that  she  dared  not  wait  for  fear 
she  should  remember  that  she  ought  to  be 
good.  She  ran  out  of  the  cheese-room 
through  the  kitchen  and  the  sitting-room 
to  her  aunt's  bed-room,  and  opened  the 
bureau  drawer  and  then  the  satinwood 
box.  It  contained  some  bits  of  old  lace, 
an  old  brooch,  a  yellow  letter,  some  other 
things  which  she  did  not  examine,  and, 
sure  enough,  a  little  black  key  on  a  green 
ribbon.  Letitia  had  not  a  doubt  that  it 
was  the  key  of  the  little  green  door.  She 
trembled  all  over,  she  panted  for  breath, 
she  was  so  frightened,  but  she  did  not 
hesitate.  She  took  the  key  and  ran  back 
to  the  cheese-room.  She  did  not  stop  to 
shut  the  satinwood  box  or  the  bureau 
drawer.  She  was  so  cold  and  her  hands 
shook  so  that  she  had  some  difficulty  in 
fitting  the  key  into  the  lock  of  the  little 
green  door,  but  at  last  she  succeeded  and 
turned  it  quite  easily.  Then,  for  a  second, 
she  hesitated — she  was  almost  afraid  to 
open  the  door.  "She  put  her  hand  on  the 
latch  and  drew  it  back  ;  it  seemed  to  her, 
too,  that  she  heard  strange  alarming 
sounds  on  the  other  side.  Finally,  with  a 
great  effort  of  her  will,  she  unlatched  the 
little  green  door  and  flung  it  open  and  ran 
out. 

Then  she  gave  a  scream  of  surprise  and 
terror,  and  stood  still,  staring.  She  did 
not  dare  stir  or  breathe.  She  was  not  in 
the  open  fields  which  she  had  always  seen 
behind  the  house  :  she  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  gloomy  forest  of  trees,  so  tall  that  she 
could  just  see  the  wintry  sky  through  their 
tops.  She  was  hemmed  in,  too,  by  a 
wide  heeping  undergrowth  of  bushes  and 
brambles,  all  stiff  with  snow.  There  was 
something  dreadful  and  ghastly  about  this 
forest,  which  had  the  breathless  odour  of 
a  cellar.  And  suddenly  Letitia  heard 
again  those  strange  sounds  she  had  heard 
before  coming  out,  and  she  knew  that  they 
were  the  savage  whoops  of  Indians,  just  as 
she  had  read  about  them  in  her  history- 
book  ;  and  she  saw  also  dark  forms 
skulking  about  behind  the  trees  as  she 
had  read. 

Then  Letitia,  wild  with  fright,  turned 
to  run  back  into  the  house  through  the 
little  green  door,  but  there  was  no  little 
green  door,  and  more  than  that,  there 
was  no  house.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  the  forest  and  a  bridle-path  leading 
through  it. 
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Letitia  gasped ;  she  could  not  believe 
her  eyes.  She  plunged  out  into  the  path 
and  down  it  a  little  way,  but  there  was  no 
house.  The  dreadful  yells  sounded  nearer. 
She  looked  wildly  at  the  undergrowth 
beside  the  path,  wondering  if  she  could 
hide  under  that,  when  suddenly  she  heard 
a  gun-shot  and  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  feet. 
She  sprang  aside  just  as  a  great  horse,  with 
a  woman  and  two  little  girls  on  his  back, 
came  plunging  down  the  bridle-path  and 
past  her.  Then  there  was  another  gun- 
shot, and  a  man  with  a  wide  cape  flying 
back  like  black  wings,  came  rushing  down 
the  path.  Letitia  gave  a  little  cry,  and  he 
heard  her.  "  Who  are  you  ? "  he  cried 
breathlessly.  Then,  without  waiting  for 
answer,  he  caught  her  up  and  bore  her 
along  with  him. 

**  Don't  speak,"  he  panted  in  her  ear. 
"The  Indians  are  upon  us,  but  we're 
almost  home."  Then,  all  at  once,  a  log- 
house  appeared  beside  the  path,  and 
someone  was  holding  the  door  ajar,  and  a 
white  face  was  peering  out.  The  door 
was  flung  open  wide  as  they  came  up,  the 
man  rushed  in,  set  Letitia  down,  shut  the 
door  with  a  crash,  and  shot  some  heavy 
bolts  at  top  and  bottom. 

Letitia  was  so  dazed  that  she  scarcelv 
knew  what  happened  for  the  next  few 
minutes.  She  saw  there  was  a  pale-faced 
woman  and  three  girls — one  about  her  own 
age,  and  two  a  little  younger.  She  saw, 
to  her  great  amazement,  the  horse  tied  in 
the  corner ;  she  saw  that  the  door  was  of  a 
mighty  thickness,  and,  moreover,  haspetl 
with  iron,  and  studded  with  great  iron 
nails,  so  that  some  rattling  blows  that 
were  rainetl  upon  it  presently  had  no 
effect.  She  saw  three  guns  set  in  loop- 
holes in  the  walls,  and  the  man,  the 
woman,  and  the  girl  of  her  own  age  firing 
them  with  great  reports,  which  made  the 
house  (juake,  while  the  younger  girls  racetl 
from  one  to  the  other  with  powder  anil 
bullets.  Still  she  was  not  sure  she  saw 
right,  it  was  all  so  strange.  She  stood 
back  in  a  corner,  out  of  the  way,  and 
waited  trembling  ;  anil  at  last  the  fierce 
yells  outsitle  dietl  away,  and  the  firing 
stopped. 

**  They  have  fled,"  said  the  woman,  with 
a  thankful  sigh. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  man.  **  We  are  delivered 
once  more  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 

**  We  must  not  unbar  the  door  or  the 
shutters  yet,"  said  the  woman  anxiously. 
**  I  will  get  supper  by  candle-light." 

Then  Letitia  realised  what  she  had  not 
done  before,  that  all  the  daylight  was  shut 
out  of  the  house,  that  they  had  for  light 


only  one  tallow  candle,  and  a  low  hearth 
fire.  It  was  very  cold  then  ;  Letitia  began 
to  shiver  with  cold  as  well  as  fear. 

Suddenly  the  woman  turned  to  her  with 
motherly  kindness  and  curiosity. 

*'  WTio  is  this  little  damsel  whom  3nou 
rescued,  husband  }  "  said  she. 

"She  must  speak  for  herself,"  replied 
her  husband  smiling. 

*'  I  thought  at  first  she  was  neigfabonr 
Adam's  Phoebe,  but  I  see  she  is  not." 

*'  What  is  your  name,  child  ?  "  asked  the 
woman,  while  the  three  little  girls  looked 
wonderingly  at  the  new-comer. 

**  Letitia  Hopkins,"  repeated  Letitia  in  a 
small,  scared  voice. 

The  others  started. 

'*  Letitia  Hopkins,  did  you  say  ?  "  said 
the  woman  doubtfully. 

"  Yes,  M'm." 

They  all  stared  at  her,  then  at  one 
another. 

''It  is  very  strange,"  said  the  woman 
finally,  with  a  puzzled,  half-alarmed  iocdc. 
**  Letitia  Hopkins  is  my  name." 

"And  it  is  mine,  too,"  said  the  eldest 
girl. 

Letitia  gave  a  great  jump.  There  was 
something  ver>'  strange  about  this,  Letitia 
Hopkins  was  her  family  name.  Her 
grandmother,  her  father's  mother,  had 
been  Letitia  Hopkins,  and  she  had  alwam 
heard  that  the  name  ^ould  be  traced  batik 
in  the  same  order  for  generations,  as  the 
Hopkinses  had  intermarried.  She  looked 
up  trembling  at  the  man  who  had  saved 
her  from  the  Indians.  "  ' 

"  Will  you  please  tell  me  your  name^ 
Sir.^"  she  said. 

**John  Hopkins,"  replied  the  man, 
smiling  kindly  at  her. 

**  Captain  John  Hopkins,"  corrected  his 
wife. 

Letitia  gasped.  That  settled  it.  Captain 
John  Hopkins  was  her  great-great-great- 
grandfather. Great-aunt  Peggy  had  often 
told  her  about  him.  He  had  been  a 
notable  man  in  his  day  among  the  first 
•settlers,  and  many  a  story  concerning  him 
had  come  down  to  his  descendants.  A 
queer  little  miniature  of  him  in  a  little  ^[ilt 
frame  hung  in  the  best  parlour,  and  Letitia 
had  often  looked  at  it.  She  had  thou^t 
from  the  first  that  there  was  somethmg 
familiar  about  the  man*s  face,  and  now  she 
recognised  the  likeness  to  the  miniature. 

It  seemed  awful  and  impossible,  but  the 
little  green  door  had  led  into  the  past,  and 
Letitia  Hopkins  was  visiting  her  great- 
great-great-grandfather  and  granilmothery 
her  great-great-grandmother,  and  her  two 
great-grcat-aunts. 
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Letitia  looked  up  in  the  faces,  all  staring 
wonderingly  at  her,  and  all  of  them  had 
that  familiar  look,  though  she  had  no 
miniatures  of  the  others.  Suddenly  she 
knew  that  it  was  a  likeness  to  her  own 
face  which  she  recognised,  and  it  was  as  if 
she  saw  herself  in  a  five-fohl  looking- 
glass.  She  felt  as  if  her  head  was  turning 
round  anil  lound.  and  presently  her  feet 
l)egan  to  follow  the  motion  of  her  head, 
then  strong  arms  caught  her,  or  she  would 
have  fallen. 

When  Letitia  came  to  herself  again,  she 
was  in  a  great  feather-bed  in  the  unfinished 
loft  of  the  log-house.  The  wind  blew  in 
her  face,  a  great,  star  shone  in  her  eyes. 
She  thought  at  first  she  was  out  of  doors, 
then  she  heard  a  kind  but  comnKUuling 
voice  repeating,  "  Open  your  mouth,"  and 
staml  up  wildly  in  her  great-great-great- 
grandmother's  foce,thenarouncl  the  strange 
little  garret  lighted  with  a  wisp  of  rag  in  a 
pewter  dish  of  tallow,  and  the  stars  shining 
through  the  cracks  in  the  logs.  Not  a  bit 
of  furniture  was  there  in  the  room  besitle 
the  bed  and  an  oak  chest.  Some  ipieer- 
looking  garments  hung  about  on  pegs 
and  swung  in  the  draughts  of  wind.  It 
nniNt  have  been  snowing  outside,  for  little 
piles  of  snow  were  scattered  hereantl  there 
about  the  room. 

"  When — am — I  ?"  Letitia  a.sked  feebly, 
but  no  sooner  hail  she  opened  her  mouth 
than  her  i^reat  -great-great-grandmother, 
( JooilwilV'  Hopkins,  who  had  been  watch- 
in.ir  her  chance,  i)()ppetl  in  the  great 
pewier  spoon  full  of  some  horribly  black 
and  bittiT  medicine. 

Letitia  ni'arly  (hoked.  "Swallow  it," 
said  (ioodwife  Ho])kins.  **  Vou  swooned 
away,  and  it  is  good  [)hysic.  It  will  soon 
make  you  well."  (ioodwife  II()[)kins  had 
a  kind  and  motherlv  wav,  but  a  wav  from 
which  there  was  no  ap|)eal.  Letitia 
swallow. -d  the  bitttT  dose. 

"  Now  go  to  sleep,"  ordered  (iin-^lwife 
1 1 oj. kins.  Letitia  went  to  sleep.  There 
miirhl  have  been  something  (juieting  to 
the  ncrve.N  in  the  good  physic. 

She  was  awakened  a  litth'  later  by  her 
great  -  .i:n'at  -  gran<lmother  and  her  two 
gre:il-.L^reai-aunis  coming  to  bed. 

Tiny  were  to  >lee|>witii  her — there  were 
only  two  beds  in  Captain  John  Hopkins's 
hou^c. 

Letitia  had  never  sle|)t  four  in  a  bed 
bef<»ri'.  Tin-re  was  not  nuich  room.  Slu* 
iiad  to  turn  herself  cro>.s\\iM',  and  then  her 
toi's  stuck  out  inti)  the  icy  air  unle>s  she 
kei>t  them  well  covered  uj»:  but  M>on  she 
fell  asleep  again. 


About  midnight  she  was  awakened  by 
wild  cries  in  the  wood  outside,  and  lay  a 
minute  numb  with  fright  before  she 
remembered  where  she  was.  Then  she 
nudged  her  great  -  great  -  grandmother 
Letitia,  who  lay  next  her. 

"What's  that?"  she  whispered  fear- 
fully. 

**  Oh,  it 's  nothing  but  a  catamount ;  go 
to    sleep    again,"    said    her   great -great 
grandmother  sleepily.      Her    great-great- 
aunt  Phyllis,  the  youngest   of  them  all, 
laughed  on  the  other  side. 

**  She  *s  afraid  of  a  catamount,"  said  she. 

Letitia  could  not  go  to  sleep  for  a  long 
while,  for  the  wild  cries  continued,  and  she 
thought  several  times  that  the  catamount 
was  scratching  up  the  walls  of  the  liouse. 
When  she  did  fall  asleep  it  was  not  for 
long,  for, the  fierce  yells  she  had  heard 
when  she  had  first  opened  the  green  door 
sounded  again  in  her  ears. 

This  time  she  did  not  need  to  wake  her 
great-great-grandmother,  who  sat  straight 
up  in  bed  at  the  first  sound.  "What's 
that  }  "  Letitia  whispered. 

*•  I  lush ! "  replied  the  others,    "  Injuns." 

Both  the  great-great-aunts  were  awake  ; 
they  all  listened,  scarcely  breathing.  The 
yells  came  again,  but  fainter;  then  again, 
and  fainter  still.  Then  they  were  heard 
no  more.  Letitia's  great  -  great  -  grand- 
mother settled  back  in  bed  again.  "  Go 
to  sleep  now,"  said  she;  ** they've  gone 
away." 

But  Letitia  was  weeping  with  fright. 
"  I  can't  go  to  sleep,"  she  sobbed.  "  I'm 
afraid  they  *I1  come  again." 

'*\'ery  likely  they  will,"  replied  the 
other  Letitia  coolly.  **  They  come  most 
every  night."  ^ 

riie  little  great  -  great  -  aunt  Phyllis 
laughetl  again.  **  She  can't  go  to  sleep 
because  she  heard  Injuns,"  she  tittered. 

*MIush  !  "  said  her  older  sister;  "she'll 
get  accustomed  to  them  in  time." 

Hut  poor  Letitia  slept  no  more  till  four 
(/clock.  Then  she  had  just  fallen  into  a 
swi'et  dozi*  when  she  was  pulled  vigorously 
out  of  bed.  "  Come,  come,"  said  the 
great-great-great-grandmother  Goodwife 
Hopkins;  **  we  can  have  no  lazy  damsels 
here." 

Letitia  found  that  her  bedfellows  were 
up  and  dn'ssed  and  downstairs.  She 
heard  a  ijueer  buzzing  sound  from  below 
as  she  .stood  on  her  bare  feet  on  the  icy 
floor  and  gazi-d  ai)out  her,  dizzy  with 
.sleep.  **  Hasten  and  dress  yourself,"  said 
(ioodwife  Hopkins;  **  here  are  some  of 
Letilia's  garments  I  have  laid  out  for  you. 
Those  which  you  wore   here  1  have  put 
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away  in  the  chest.  They  are  too  gay  and 
do  not  befit  a  sober,  God-fearing  damsel." 
With  that  Goodwife  Hopkins  descended 
to  the  room  below,  and  Letitia  dressed 
herself.  It  did  not  take  her  long  ;  there 
was  not  much  to  put  on  beside  a  coarse 
wool  petticoat  and  a  straight  little  wool 
gown,  rough  yarn  stockings,  and  such  shoes 
as  she  had  never  seen.  "  I  couldn't  run 
from  Injuns  in  these,"  thought  Letitia 
miserably.  When  she  got  downstairs  she 
discovered  what  the  buzzing  noise  was. 
Her  great-great-grandmother  was  spinning. 
Her  great-great-aunt  Candace  was  knitting, 
and  little  Phyllis  was  scouring  the  hearth. 
Goodwife  Hopkins  was  preparing  break- 
fast. "  Go  to  the  other  wheel,"  said 
she  to  Letitia,  **  and  spin  until  the  por- 
ridge is  done ;  we  can  have  no  idle  hands 
here." 

Letitia  looked  helplessly  at  a  spinning- 
wheel  in  the  corner,  then  at  her  great- 
great-great-grandmothcr. 

**  1  don*t  know  how,"  she  faltered. 
Then  all   the   great-grandmothers    and 
the    aunts   cried   out   with   astonishment. 
**  She  doesn't  know  how  to  spin !  "  they 
said  to  one  another. 

Letitia  felt  dreadfully  ashamed. 
**  You  must  have  been  strangely  brought 
up,"  said  Goodwife  Hopkins.  *'  Well, 
take  this  stocking  and  mend  the  toe ; 
there  will  be  just  about  time  enough  for 
that  before  breakfast." 

**  I  don't  know  how  to  knit,"  stammered 
Letitia. 

Then  there  was  another  cn'  of  astonish- 
ment.  Goodwife  Hopkins  cast  about  in 
her  mind  for  another  task  for  this  ignorant 
guest. 

'*  Explain  the  doctrine  of  predestin- 
ation," she  said  suddenly. 

Letitia  jumped  and  stared  at  her  with 
scared  eyes. 

**  Don't  you  know   what  predestination 
is  }  "  demanded  Goodwife  Hopkins. 
**No,  Ma'am,"  half  sobbed  Letitia. 
Her    great-great-grandmother  and   her 
great-great-aunts  made  shocked    exclam- 
ations. 

And  her  great- great-great-grandmoiher 
looked  at  her  with  horror.  '*  You  have 
been  brought  up  as  one  of  the  heathen," 
said  she.  Then  she  produced  a  small 
book,  and  Letitia  was  bidden  to  seat  her- 
self on  a  stool  and  learn  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  before  breakfast. 

The  kitchen  was  lighted  only  by  one 
tallow  candle  and  the  firelight,  for  it  was 
still  far  from  dawn.  Letitia  drew  her 
little  stool  close  to  the  hearth,  and  bent 
anxiously    over    the    fire-lil   page.       She 
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committed  to  memory  easily,  and  repeated 
the  text  like  a  frightened  parrot,  when  she 
was  called  upon.  **  The  child  has  good 
parts,  though  she  is  wofully  ignorant," 
Goodwife  Hopkins  said  aside  to  her 
husband.  *'  It  shall  be  my  care  to  instruct 
her." 

Letitia,  having  completed  her  task,  was 
given  her  breakfast.  It  was  only  a  portion 
of  corn-meal  porridge  in  a  pewter  plate. 
She  had  never  had  such  a  strange  break- 
fast in  her  life,  and  she  did  not  like  corn- 
meal.     She  sat  with  it  untasted  before  her. 

**  Why  don't  you  eat  }  "  asked  her  great- 
great-great-grandmother  severely. 

"  I — don't — like — it,"  faltered' Letitia. 

If  possible,  they  were  all  more  shocked 
by  that  than  they  had  been  by  her 
ignorance. 

**  She  doesn't  like  the  good  porridge," 
the  little  great-aunts  said  to  each  other. 

**  Eat  the  porridge,"  commanded  Cap- 
tain John  Hopkins  sternly,  when  he  had 
gotten  over  his  surprise. 

Letitia  ate  the  porridge,  ever)'  grain  of 
it.  After  breakfast  the  serious  work  of 
the  day  began.  Letitia  had  never  known 
anything  like  it.  She  felt  like  a  baby  who 
had  just  come  into  a  new  world.  She  was 
ignorant  of  everything  that  these  strange 
relatives  knew.  It  made  no  difference 
that  she  knew  some  things  which  they  did 
not,  some  advanced  things.  She  could, 
for  instance,  crochet,  if  she  could  not  knit. 
She  could  repeat  the  multiplication-table, 
if  she  did  not  know  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination ;  she  had  also  all  the  States  of 
the  Union  bv  heart.  But  advanced  know- 
ledge  is  of  no  more  value  in  the  past  than 
past  knowledge  in  the  future.  She  could 
not  crochet  because  there  were  no  crochet- 
needles;  there  were  no  States  of  the  Union ; 
and  it  seemed  doubtful  if  there  was  a 
multiplication-table,  there  was  so  little  to 
multiply. 

So  Letitia  hail  to  set  herself  to  acquiring 
the  wisdom  of  her  ancestors.  She  learned 
to  card,  and  hetchel,  and  spin,  and  weave. 
She  learned  to  dve  cloth,  and  make  coarse 
garments,  even  for  her  great-great-great- 
grandfather. Captain  John  Hopkins.  She 
knitted  yarn  stockings,  she  scoured  brass 
and  pewter,  and,  more  than  all,  she  learned 
the  Catechism.  Letitia  had  never  before 
known  what  work  was.  From  long  before 
dawn  until  long  after  dark  she  toiled.  She 
was  not  allowed  to  spend  one  idle  moment, 
had  no  chance  to  steal  out  and  search  for 
the  little  green  door,  even  hail  she  not 
been  so  afraid  of  wild  beasts  and  Indians. 
She  never  went  out  of  the  house  except 
on  the  Sabbath-day.     Then,  in  fair  or  foul 
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weather,  they  all  went  to  meeting,  ten 
miles  through  the  dense  forest.  Ca])tain 
yohn  Hopkins  strode  ahead,  his  gun  over 
his  shoulder.  Good  wife  Hopkins  rode  the 
grey  horse,  and  the  girls  rode  by  turns,  two 
at  a  time,  clinging  to  the  pillion  at  her 
back.  Letitia  was  never  allowed  to  wear 
her  own  pretty  plaiil  dress  with  the  velvet 
collar,  even  to  meeting.  "It  would  create 
a  scandal  in  the  sanctuary,"  said  (iood wife 
Hopkins.  So  Letitia  went  always  in  the 
queer  little  coarse  and  scanty  gown  which 
seemed  to  her  more  like  a  bag  than  any- 
thing else  ;  and  f(;r  outside  wrai)s  she  had, 
of  all  things,  a  homespun  blanket  pinned 
over  her  head.  Her  great-great-grand- 
mother and  her  great-great-aunts  were  all 
fitted  out  in  similar  fashion,  (ioodwife 
Hopkins,  however,  had  a  great  wadded 
hood  and  a  fine  red  cloak. 

There  was  never  anv  fire  in  the  meeting- 
house,  and  the  services  lasted  all  day,  with 
a  short  recess  at  noon,  during  which  they 
went  into  a  neighbouring  house,  sat  round 
the  fire,  warmed  their  half-frozen  feet,  and 
ate  cold  corn-cakes  and  pan-cakes  for 
luncheon.  There  were  no  pews  in  the 
meeting-house,  nothing  but  hard  benches 
without  backs.  If  Letitia  fidgetted  or  fell 
asleep  the  tithing-man  rapped  her. 

Letitia  would  never  have  been  allowed 
to  slay  away  from  a  meeting  had  she 
begged  to  do  so,  but  she  never  did.  She 
was  afraid  to  stay  alone  in  the  house 
because  of  Indians. 

Quite  often  there  was  a  rumour  of 
hostile  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
twice  there  were  attacks.  Letitia  learned 
to  load  the  guns  and  hand  the  powder  and 
bullets. 

She  grew  more  and  more  houK^sick  as 
the  (lavs  went  on.  Thev  were  all  kind  to 
her,  and  she  became  fond  of  them, 
especially  of  the  great-great-grandmother 
of  her  own  age,  and  the  little  great- 
aunts,  but  they  had  seldom  any  girlish 
sports  together,  (ioodwife  Hoj)kins  kept 
them  too  busy  at  work.  Once  in  a  while, 
as  a  great  treat,  they  were  allowed  to 
play  bean-porridge-hot  for  fifteen  minutes. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  talk  after  they 
went  to  bed,  and  there  was  also  little 
opportunity  for  girlish  confidences. 

Ilowever,  there  came  a  day  at  last  when 
Ca^)tain  Hopkins  and  his  wife  were  called 
away  to  visit  a  sick  neighbour  some 
twelve  miles  distant,  and  the  four  girls  were 
left  in  charge  of  the  house.  At  seven 
o'clock  at  night  the  two  youngest  went  to 
bed,  and  Letitia  and  her  great-great-grand- 
mother remained  up  to  wait  for  the  return 
of  their  elders,  as  they  had  been  instructed. 


Then  it  was  that  the  little  great-great- 
grandmother  showed  Letitia  her  treasure. 
She  had  only  one,  and  was  not  often 
allowed  to  look  at  it  lest  it  should  wean  her 
heart  away  from  more  serious  things.  It 
was  kept  in  a  secret  drawer  of  the  great 
chest  for  safety,  and  was  nothing  but  a 
little  silver  snuff-box  with  a  picture  on 
the  top.  It  contained  a  little  flat  glass 
bottle  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

**The  box  belonged  to  my  grandfather, 
and  the  bottle  to  his  mother.  I  have  them 
because  I  am  the  eldest ;  but  I  must  not 
set  my  heart  on  them  unduly,"  said 
Letitia's  great-great-grandmother.  Letitia 
tried  to  count  how  many  greats  belonged 
to  the  ancestors  who  had  first  owned  these 
treasures,  but  it  made  her  dizzy.  She  had 
never  told  the  story  of  the  little  green  door 
to  any  of  them.  She  had  been  afraid  to, 
knowing  how  shocked  they  would  be  at 
her  disobedience.  Now,  however,  when 
the  treasure  was  replaced,  she  was  moved 
to  confidence,  and  told  her  great-great- 
grandmother  the  whole  story. 

"  That  is  very  strange,"  said  her  great- 
great-grandmother  when  she  had  finished. 
''  We  have  a  little  green  door  too,  only 
ours  is  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  in  the 
north  wall.  There  's  a  spruce-tree  grow- 
ing close  up  against  it  that  hides  it,  but 
it  is  there.  Our  parents  have  forbidden  us 
to  open  it,  too,  but  we  have  -never  -dis- 
obeyed." She  said  the  last  with  some- 
thing of  an  air  of  superior  virtues.  Letitia 
felt  terribly  ashamed. 

'*  Is  there  any  key  to  your  little  green 
door  ?  "  she  asked  meekly. 

For  answer,  her  great  -  great  -  grand- 
mother opened  the  secret  drawer  of  the 
chest  again,  and  pulled  out  a  key  with  a 
green  ribbon  in  it,  the  very  counterpart  of 
the  one  in  the  satin-wood  box. 

Letitia  looked  at  it  wistfully.  "  I  should 
never  think  of  disobeying  my  parents  and 
opening  the  little  green  door,"  remarked 
her  great-great-grandmother,  as  she  put 
back  the  kcv  in  the  drawer.  "  I  should 
be  afraid  something  dreadful  would 
happen  to  me.  I  have  heard  whispered 
that  the  door  opened  into  the  future.  It 
would  be  dreadful  to  be  all  alone  in  the 
future  without  one's  kinsfolk." 

"There  might  not  be  any  Indians  or 
catamounts  there,"  ventured  Letitia 

"  There  might  be  something  a  great 
deal  worse,"  returned  her  great-great- 
grandmother  severely. 

After  that  there  was  silence  between 
the  two,  and  possibly  a  little  coldness. 

Letitia  sat  gazing  forlornly  into  the  fire, 
thinking  that    it    would   be    much    more 
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comfortable  to  be  alive  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past,  and  her  great-great-grand- 
mother sat  stiffly  in  her  opposite  stool, 
knitting  with  virtuous  industry',  until  she 
began  to  nod. 

vSuddenly  Letitia  looked  up,  and  she 
Avas  fast  asleep.  Then,  in  a  flash,  she 
thought  of  the  key  and  the  little  green 
door.  It  might  be  her  only  chance  for 
nobody  knew  how  long.  She  pulled  off 
her  shoes,  tiptoed  in  her  thick  yarn 
stocking- feet  up  to  the  loft,  got  her  own 
clothes  out  of  the  chest,  and  put  them  on 
instead  of  her  home-spun  garb.  The  little 
great-aunts  did  not  stir.  Then  she  tip- 
toed down,  got  the  key  out  of  the  secret 
drawer,  gave  a  loving  farewell  look  at  her 
great-great-grandmother,  and  was  out  of 
the  house. 

It  was  broad  moonlight  outside.  She 
Tan  around  to  the  north  wall  of  the  house, 
pressed  in  under  the  low  branches  of  the 
spruce-tree,  and  there  was  the  little  green 
door.  Letitia  gave  a  sob  of  joy  and  thank- 
fulness. She  fitted  the  key  in  the  lock, 
turned  it,  opened  the  door,  and  there  she 
was,  back  in  the  cheese-room. 

She  shut  the  door  hard,  locked  it,  and 
carried  the  key  back  'to  its  place  in  the 
satinwood  box.  Then  she  looked  out  of 
the  window,  and  there  were  her  great-aunt 
Peggy  and  the  old  maid  -  servant  just 
coming  home  from  church. 


Letitia  that  afternoon  confessed  what 
she  had  done  to  her  aunt,  who  listened 
gravely.  *'  You  were  disobedient,"  said 
she,  when  she  had  finished.  **  But  I  think 
your  disobedience  brought  its  own  punish- 
ment, and  I  hope  now  you  will  be  more 
contented." 

**  Oh,  Aunt  Peggy,"  sobbed  Letitia, 
**ever}thing  I've  got  is  so  beautiful,  and 
I  love  to  study  and  crochet,  and  go  to 
church." 

*'  Well,  it  was  a  hard  lesson  to  learn, 
and  I  hoped  to  spare  you  from  it,  but 
perhaps  it  was  for  the  best,"  said  her 
great-aunt  Peggy. 

**  I  was  there  a  whole  winter,"  said 
Letitia,  **  but  when  I  got  back  you  were 
just  coming  home  from  church." 

"  It  doesn't  take  as  long  to  visit  the 
past  as  it  did  to  live  it,"  replied  her 
aunt. 

Then  she  sent  Letitia  into  her  room  for 
the  satinwood  box,  and  when  she  brought 
it,  took  out  of  it  a  little  parcel,  neatly 
folded  in  white  paper,  tied  with  a  green 
ribbon. 

**  Open  it,"  said  she. 

Letitia  untied  the  green  ribbon  and 
unfolded  the  paper,  and  there  was  the 
little  silver  snuff*-box  which  had  been  the 
treasure  of  her  great -great-grandmother, 
Letitia  Hopkins.  She  raised  the  lid,  and 
there  was  also  the  little  glass  bottle. 


WITH      A      STEEL      MIRROR. 

My   Dear   Delight,    this   mirror   bold. 
Though   many   a   generation    old. 
Being   un wrinkled   yet   can    show 
Sweetly   your   sweetest   face,    I    trow. 
And   all    its   graces   manifold. 

Better,    perchance,    for   me   than   gold 
Were    I   as   hanl,    were    I   as   cold, 
Did   I    as  little    passion   know, 
My    Dear   Delight! 

Full   many   a   maid,    now   'neath   the   mould, 
In   this   has   watched    her   charms   unfold  ; 
On   this   will   many   a   maid   bestow 
Her   smiles   when   you  are    lying   low. 
Then   may   one   grave   our   bodies   hold, 
My   Dear   DeHght ! 

RiccARDo   Stephens. 
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IN  the  first  quarter  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  the  Danes  had  at 
length  obtained  a  firm  footing  on  English 
soil,  Godwine,  the  greatest  P^nglishman 
of  his  time,  contracted  the  first  notable 
Anglo-Danish  marriage.  True,  it  was  not 
in  the  strict  sense  a  royal  alliance,  for 
God  wine's  rank  was  no  higher  than  that 
of  Earl,  a  title  won  by  sheer  merit  in 
Cnut's  service,  while  his  origin  was 
obscure  ;  but  Godwine  and  his  bride  Gytha 
were  destined  to  see  a  daughter  and  a  son 
seated  on  the  English  throne,  and  to  see 
other  children  and  kinsfolk  princes  in 
England  and  allied  with  royal  stock 
beyond  the  seas.  The  fair  promise  of  the 
line  was  cruelly  blighted,  but  the  fame  of 
(jodwine  and  Gytha  rests  secure,  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  for  their  own  steadfast 
worth,  though  that  was  great,  but  because 
the  English  Earl  and  his  Danish  wife  were 
the  father  and  mother  of  Harold. 

Gytha  sprang  of  a  stock  famous  in 
Danish  legend  and  histor}- — a  stock  whose 
origin  was  only  half  human,  for  Biorn,  the 
founder  of  the  line,  was  ofi"spring,  so  the 
weird  tale  ran,  of  a  bear  which  had  carried 
off  a  maiden.  Romance,  in  which  Gytha 
had  been  cradled,  did  not  pass  from  her 
life  with  her  marriage,  and  if  the  same 
cannot  be  asserted  of  every  succeeding 
Anglo- Danish  alliance,  it  is  at  least  worthy 
of  remark  that  in  more  than  one  instance 
the  tradition  has  been  preser\ed,  although 
sometimes  the  romance  has  been  sombre, 
while  at  other  times  it  has  verged  on  the 
comical.  And  whether  the  contracting 
parties  were  themselves  touched  with  the 
spirit  of  romance  or  no,  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  for  Norse  royal  blood  and  the 
royal  blood  of  England  or  Scotland  to 
mingle  without  begetting  romance  in  some 
sort.  The  daughter  of  Alexander  III. 
of  Scotland  wedded  Erik  V.  of  Norway 
doubtless  because  she  was  bidden  do  so, 
yet  of  that  union  sprang  the  mystery  of  the 
Maid  of  Norway,  with  its  wild  aftermath 
of  legends  about  a  stake  and  a  day  of 
fiery  trial  at  Bergen.  Two  centuries  later 
James    III.    of     Scotland  contracted      a 


manage  de  convenance  with  Margaret  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  who  brought  him 
a  romantic  dowry,  or  rather  a  pledge  for 
the  same — the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles, 
concerning  which  there  was  to  be  much 
dispute  in  an  after-time  ;  nor,  indeed,  as 
some  aver,  is  the  question  settled  to  this 
day.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  to  serve  in  1585 
as  a  convenient  pretext  for  an  embassy 
whose  ultimate  object  was  the  negotiation 
of  another  Scoto-Danish  marriage — that 
of  James  \T.  to  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Frederick  II.  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  Sophia,  daughter  of  Ulrich  III.,  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg.  Opinions  differ  as  to 
the  precise  instructions  received  by  these 
Danish  ambassadors,  but  certain  it  is  that, 
whether  they  were  commissioned  to  pro- 
pose the  marriage  or  no,  their  coming 
alarmed  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  sent  Wotton 
into  Scotland  to  frustrate  any  probable 
alliance.  The  treatment  of  the  ambas- 
sadors, either  by  accident  or  through 
English  intermeddling,  fell  something 
short  of  being  princely,  and  Melville  would 
have  us  believe  that  it  took  all  his  tact  to 
send  the  Danish  representatives  away  in 
passable  good  humour.  Their  mission 
was  practically  unavailing,  but  as  they 
stepped  on  board,  the  ambassadors  dropped 
a  hint  that  their  King  had  fair  daughters, 
and  by  the  marriage  of  the  King  of  Scots 
with  one  of  these  the  vexed  question  of 
the  Orkneys  might  be  amicably  settled. 

Such  a  settlement,  however,  was  to  the 
mind  neither  of  Elizabeth  nor  of  her 
captive  Mar}-.  The  Queen  of  Scots 
wished  her  son  to  marr}'  a  daughter  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain;  Elizabeth  had  a 
Swedish  match  in  view.  For  the  next  two 
years,  beyond  plots  and  counterplots  on 
the  part  of  mother  and  godmother,  nothing 
was  done  in  the  matter  of  James's  mar- 
riage;  but  at  length,  in  1587,  when  Mary 
had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  the  King  of 
Scots  had  an  unpleasant  reminder  from 
Denmark  in  the  shape  of  a  demand  from 
Frederick  II.  that  Orkney  and  Shetland 
should  be  restored  on  pain  of  instant 
hostilities.      Then    it     occurred    to     the 
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Urilish  Solomon,  uhosc  gi-nius  as  an 

liis  (ieiiberiitc  uit,  that  he  "  had  bi'cu 
OWLT  slack  ill  his  wooing,"  so  he  dis- 
jKitcheil  an  embassy  t<i  Dimniark  to 
negotiaic  a  match  with  Frcilcrick's 
fldi-st  .laughter  Klizabcth.  The 
mission  prosinTt'ii,  ami  h  sfi'mni  as 
though  James  liail  at  last  u<ni  him  a 
bride. 

The  Queen  of  Englaml,  however, 
again  imerferi'd,  ami  sought  ui  divert 
her  pjtisDii's  eves  from  the  dauglitcr 
of  the  sca-kiiigs  bv  causing  Herirv  of 
Navarre  to  ofier  James  the  hand  of 
his  sister  Katharine,  a  mature  virgin 
of  thirty-six.  Du  Kartns  came  from 
France  as  aml'assaiiur,  bringing 
Katharine's  portrait  and  "  a  guid 
report  of  her  rare  (|iialities." 

Flizabelh  was  not  slack  li.  inform 
the  Danish  fourt  of  Du  liartas' 
errand,  whereiijion  Frederick,  in  high 
dudgecm,  broke  oil"  the  match,  be- 
trotb.-d  bis  daughter  U>  the  Duke  of 


Iku 

of  (.)rkn. 


nded  r. 
lul  Shetland,  oHei 
<■  mortgage  n.on. 


Denmark,  and  begged  as  an  alternative 
the  hand  of  Frederick's  younger  daughter 
Anna.  This  proposal  was  acceded  to, 
;)rovided  that  Anna  should  be  <?spoused 
before  M;iy  i,  1580;  if  not,  the  isles  must 
be  restored.  The  King  then  dispatched 
the  ambassadors  to  Scotland,  carefully 
providing  them  with  a  miniature  of  his 
daughter.    Doubtless  Frederick  had  heard 


f  the  Navar 

re  portrait,  anil  could  calcu- 

lie  ills  advar 

tage. 

The   picli.r 

■s  had  no  unimportant  part 

.plav,    Thi 

excellent,  godlyyoung  man. 

<ing"|anu.s, 

laid  the  miniatures  side  by 

ide     and    p< 

ndered    them,    at    the   same 

me  |iiiiu-.|v 

letaking  himself  to  a  lengrthy 

nurse  nf  p'r; 

vers  for  the  Divine  guidance 

1   hiselioin 

between  sixteen  and  thirty- 
lany  days  be  convened   the 

i\.      After    1 
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his   council    and    informed 
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hati  to  seek  shfller  at  L'pslo,  a  miserable 
port  on  thu  sitt  of  modern  Chrislianin, 
whence  news  of  her  pitiable  Jilislu 
was  brought  to  Scotland  by  a  young 
Dane,  Steven  Hcale,  whoso  name 
stantlal  has  unwarrantably  coupled  with 
Anna's. 

Thereupon  James  waxcil  chivalrous. 
He  would  go  in  person  to  claim  his  bride, 
lest,  "  if  he  hasted  not  to  marry  at  his 
years,  folk  might  consider  him  a  barren 
slink  "  ;  so,  at  least,  he  declared  in  certain 


marriage  was  celebrated  at  Upslo  by  Mr. 
David  Lyndsay,  mini.ster  of  Leith,'  who 
attended  the  King.  After  a  wintry  journey 
over  Norwegian  mountains  the  royal  pair 
joined  the  Court  at  Copenhagen,  where 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  again  per- 
formed. James,  well  fortified  with  Norse 
good  cheer,  was  quite  ready  to  be  united 
as  many  times  as  his  relatives  might 
desire.  'I'he  royal  party  lingered  in  Den- 
mark until  the  following  summer,  and  only 
returned    to    Scotland   on   May    1,    1590. 


ponderous  documents  which  he  pri'pared 
before  setting  sail.  After  many  vicissi- 
tudes the  King  found  his  bride's  abode, 
and  went  bold!  v  into  her  presence,  "buites 
and  a'."  He  at  once  gallantly  offered  her 
a  chaste  salute,  which  she  at  first  declined, 
but  after  a  few  moments'  conversation 
she  vielded,  and  "there  past  familiarity 
and  kisses."  With  a  charmingly  feminine 
lack  of  humour  Miss  Strickland,' who  else- 
where labours  to  point  the  obvious  oddity 
of  James's  conduct,  solemnly  assures  us 
that  the  monarch's  offer  of  a  kiss  to  his 
bride  "was  infinitely  to  his  credit  as  a 
human    being,"     On    Nov.  13,  1589,  this 


;,  1863. 

Their  receptiiin  in  Edinburgh  was  for  the 
times  and  country  magnificent. 

Almost  a  centun-  elapsed  before  the 
royal  iamWy  of  Britain  again  sought  a 
Danish  alliance:  again  a  Princess  Anne 
was  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  but  this 
time  the  bride  was  English.  On  June  19, 
168 1,  Prince  (leorge  of  Denmark,  brother 
of  King  Christian  V.,  arrived  at  Whitehall, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  he  was 
married,  somewhat  quietly  it  would  appear, 
in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  St.  James's  Palace, 
to  the  latly  who  was  afterwards  to  be 
famous  as  Queen  Ann<'.  The  Bishop  of 
London    officiated.      The    event   had    a 
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the  Prince  ulterly  lacking,  for  in  "  Macky's 
Characters  "  it  is  ruconled  that  "  he  is  very 
fat,  loves  news,  his  bottle,  and  the  Queen." 
Vet  Charles  sought  some  ebullient  sparkle 
of  wit  in  his  companions,  and  therein  the 
Dane  seems  to  have  come  short,  although, 
as  Bumet  kindly  remarks,  "  Prince  George 
knew  much  more  than  he  could  well 
express." 

'i'he  next  Anglo-Danish  marriage  took 
place  in  1743,  and  this  time  an  Knglish 
Princess  was  surrendered  to  Danish  keep- 
ing. On  Oct.  19  I'rinccss  Louisa, 
youngest  daughter  of  Geoi^  IL,  cm- 
barked  at  (Jravesend  for  Holland,  thence 
to  proceud  to  Copenhagen  *'  by  easy 
stnf^es,"  says  the  London  Gazetit  of  the 
following  week,  for  her  marriage  to  the 
Crown  Prince,  afterwards  Frederick  V.  of 

On  Dec.  1 1  following  Princess  Louisa 
made  her  State  entry  into  the  Danish 
capital,  and  was  marritnl  the  same  even- 
ing. Thi-  event  was  chronicled  by  the 
J.oniion  (i(Ki/U  in  what  was  then  accounted 
a  reinarkabU-  n'i»)rt.  This  "  long  account," 
the  contemporary  number  of  the  Gen/le- 
mans  .Viif.'a^i/if  declares,  was  copied  from 
the  Cf/iin/iiigai,  Ko  the  GazelU  does  not 
sieiu  to  have  had  its  "  specials "  on  the  - 
spot.  The  occasion  seems  to  have  been 
worthy    of  the    newspaper  scribe.      The 
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Princess,  escorted  by  a  splendid  procession, 
entered  the  city  amid  the  thunder  of 
cannon  from  the  town  batteries  and  the 
fleet,  and  proceeded  through  decorated 
streets  and  triumphal  arches  to  the  Palace 
of  Christianburg,  where  she  was  received 
by  the  whole  Court.  Tlie  Prince  led  his 
britie  to  the  Queen's  apartment,  whence, 
after  an  hour's  stay,  he  again  led  her  forth 
crowned.  Followed  by  their  Majesties, 
the  Princesses,  and  the  Court,  the  Prince 
led  his  bride  to  the  King's  antechamber, 
where  the  marriage  ceremony  was  per- 
formed with  music,  an  exhortation,  join- 
ing of  hands,  prayers,  and  the  nuptial 
benediction.       A   banquet   followed,    and 


faithful,  but  of  this  no  hint  was  ever 
breathed  in  her  confidential  letters  lo  her 
own  family.  She  had  declared  that  if  she 
was  unhappy  her  relatives  should  never 
know  it,  a  saying  which  seems  to  justify 
Wal pole's  pronouncement  that  she  was 
a  "princess  of  great  spirit  and  sense." 

Hitherto  the  romance  claimed  for  our 
Scandinavian  alliances  would  seem  to  be 
present  only  to  the  Scottish  matches. 
The  weddings  of  Anne  of  England  and 
of  Louisa  have  little  to  exalt  them  beyond 
the  region  of  routine  ceremonial  and 
somewhat  prosaic  after-life.  But  with  the 
marriage  of  Caroline  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Frederick    Lewis,   Prince  of  Wales,   the 


thereafter  the  King  and  Queen,  with  the 
royal  family,  chamberlain,  an<i  gentle- 
men-in-waiting conducted  the  newly 
wedded  pair  to  the  Palace  of  Charlotten- 
burg,  through  a  continued  glare  of 
illumination.  It  was,  the  old  report 
declares,  "  a  most  noble  and  complete 
entertainment,  such  as  certainly  never  had 
been,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  be  exceeded, 
at  the  reception  of  any  princess  in  this 
country." 

Louisa  died  on  Dec.  S,  1751,  at  the  age 
of  twenty -seven.  From  Horace  Walpole's 
-■Memoirs  we  get  some  account  of  the 
physical  tragedy  of  her  death,  and  also  a 
glimpse  of  what  her  married  life  had  been, 
'i'hough  passionately  fond  of  her,  her 
husband,  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
being  governed,  had  not  been  perfectly 


ill-fated  eldest  son  of  George  II.,  began 
one  of  the  strangest  dramas  in  Danish 
history.  Caroline  Matilda  was  born  on 
July  tz,  1751,  at  Leicester  House,  in 
London.  At  that  time  her  father  had 
been  dead  about  four  months.  The 
Princess,  brought  up  in  comparative  seclu- 
sion at  Kew  and  elsewhere,  was  at  length, 
in  her  sixteenth  year,  married  by  proxy 
at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's  Palace, 
to  Christian  VII,  of  Denmark.  The 
Princess  immediately  set  out  for  Copen- 
hagen, where  her  formal  marriage  took 
place  on  Nov,  8,  1766.  Her  public 
reception  was  enthusiastic,  but  Christian, 
a  feeble  and  dissolute  youth,  treated  her 
with  indifference.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  Caroline,  a  deserted  stranger  in  a 
strange    land,    fell    a.  ^^^s^-^    x-a  &'i'i\'SKi^% 
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of  iimi'lty  (iiT  celebrating  the  went  with 
the  wilil  ecstasy  that  reigned  supreme 
during  those  -March  days  in  1863,  But 
tlicre  were  ilecper  reasons  for  the  national 
rejoicing.  The  Prince  was  popular;  his 
bridi.'.  a  daiighler  of  the  sea-kings,* 
fairly  took  the  public  heart  by  storm,  and 
the  natiim.  which  has  a  frick  of  forgetting 
dciniicmtir  theories  on  royal  gala  -  days. 
was  \\c]l  plcasiul  lo  lose  its  head  a  little 
over  the  pair  on  whom  the  hopes  of  suc- 
cession were  now  to  rest.  Such  conduct 
was,  no  doubt.  ■' infinitely  to  the  Briton's 
i-redit  as  a  human  being." 

The  memory  of  those  wedding  cele- 
brations must  still  be  vivid  to  many;  but 
for  the  sake  of  a  younger  generation  one 
mav  recall  in  a  word  or  two  the  marriage 
of  'the  Prince  of  Wales.  'I'he  stor>-  can 
hardly  be  inopportune  at  the  moment 
when  his  Koyal  Highness  is  about  to 
repay  some  jxjrlion  of  his  debt  to  Den- 
mark by.  liestowing  the  hand  of  Princess 
;\taud  upon  Prince  Charles. 

From  the  papers  of  Sir  John  Bowring  it 
.ipjiears  that  the  IVince  first  saw  Princess 
Alexandra  uitbouther  knowledge.  They 
aftenvards  met  at  the  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge's \illa  near  Frankfort,  and  shortly 
thereafter,    in   September    1861,  a  formal 


himself  with  the  late  King,  and  had 
got  himself  appointed  Prime  Minister, 
still  held  that  office  under  the  weak 
and  almost  imbecile  husband  of  Caro- 
line Matilda,  HeiufT  introduirod  to  the 
Queen  in  a  professional  capacity,  he 
]jrcscribed  for  her  successful  I  v,  and  so 
won  his  way  lo  her  conlidencJ.  Regard 
at  lenglli  ripened  to  intimacy,  which  gave 
rise  to  j,'niv('  sijs])icions.  These,  although 
mea.irrelv  cimlirmcd.  sufficed  to  disjjrace 
the  unfortunate  Caroline  and  lo  send 
StruenM-<>  and  his  ciimr;ide  Urandt  to  the 
block.  That  the  attachment  was  -oiltv 
cannot  b.-  proved,  .iltiiuugh  the  Minister 
boasted  of  conquest  and  Caroline  sijjned 
a  "confession";  that  strong  sympathy,  per- 
haps atiection,  existed  between  Struensc-c 
ami  the  neglected  Q"''!'"  is  Certain,  In 
her    jiris 


ttie 
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orcod 


unfor 
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she  died  in  Ikt  twenty-lbird  year. 
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for  of  all    the   fourteen 

they  possesseil  it,  and  of  these  five  one 
was  married  abriiad.  Seventy  years  elapsed 
between  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  Kegent 
and  that  of  the  present  Prince  of  Wales, 
so  the  naiioii  had  at  least  the  justification 
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not  one  of  policy  but  of  inclination, 
and  doubtless  this  belief  augmented  the 
I)Opular  favour  for  the  betrothed  couple. 

(Jn  Jan.  15,  1863,  the  marriage  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Copenhagen,  and  on 
Feb.  26  the  Princess  left  the  Danish 
capital  for  England,  landing  at  Gravesend 
on  Saturday,  March  7.  The  popular 
heartiness  manifested  itself  at  first  glimpse 
of  the  Princess ;  but  when  the  Prince, 
stepping  on  board  the  steamer,  made 
haste,  in  sight  of  the  assembled  multitude, 
to  follow  the  excellent  osculatory  tradition 
of  James  I.,  British  enthusiasm  knew 
not  how  to  contain  itself,  but  swelled 
forth  in  an  eager  wave  of  congratulatory 
acclamation  that  swept  the  Princess  in 
triumph  to  London. 

The  streets  of  the  ^letropolis  on  that 
Saturday  were  crowded  as  they  had  never 
been  before.  'Phe  Royal  Progress,  indeed, 
could  hardly  make  headway  against  the 
thronging  poj)ulace.  Leaving  Bricklayers' 
Arms  Station  at  two,  the  procession  of  six 
carriages  proceeded  by  the  Borough  to 
London  Bridge,  which  was  decorated  with 
statues  of  famous  Danes,  and  thence  to  the 
-Mansion  House,  where  the  Ladv  Mayoress 
presented  a  bouquet.  'Phrough  the  decor- 
ated and  rejoicing  City  the  procession 
slowly  struggled.  The  great  tug-of-war 
(occurred  at  'Pemj)le  Bar,  but  by  the  tact 
jind  good-humour  of  the  officials  that 
difticulty  was  surmounted,  and  the  pro- 
cession moved  forwaril  more  at  ease. 
Passing,  still  amid  continued  ovations, 
througli  the  Strand,  'Prafalgar  Square, 
Pall  Mall,  St.  James's  Street,  Piccadilly, 
and  \\)\V\  Park,  where  17,000  Volunteers 
were  under  arms,  the  royal  party  at 
length  readied  Paddington  Station  at  five 
minutes  i)ast  five.  'Phere  a  train  was  in 
waitin<^  to  convev  them  to  Windsor. 

On  .March  10,  in  St.  (jei^rge's  Chapel, 
with  ponij)  and  stately  ceremonial,  the 
Royal  H(juses  of  Kiigland  and  Denmark 
forged  yet  anotfler  tie.  Before  the  end 
of  |uly  the  Chai)el  of  Buckingham  Palace 
will  see  that  bond  still  further  strengthened 
by  the  iniion  of  Princess  Maud  (A  Wales 
with  Prince  Christian  Frederick  Charles 
(jeorgi^  Waldemar  Axel,  second  son 
of  the.  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Demnark,  and  nephew  (;f  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  'Phe  betrothal  was  announced 
last  October. 


Prince  Charles  of  Denmark,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  stands  at  present  next  but 
one  in  the  direct  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Denmark.  In  the  event  of  his  eldest 
brother  predeceasing  him  without  issue, 
or  indeetl  without  male  issue,  Prince 
Charles  stands  next  in  succession.  The 
bridegroom  -  elect,  who  is  three  years 
junior  to  his  bride,  was  bom  at 
Charlottenlund  on  Aug.  3,  1872.  He  is  by 
profession  a  sailor,  holding  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  of  the  Danish  Roval  Navv,  and 
is  a  competent  master  of  seamanship.  He  is 
at  present  attached  to  the  cruising-frigate 
Fycn,  and  has  the  reputation  of  a  smart 
and  accomplished  sailor.  At  the  Marine 
Academy  at  Copenhagen  he  was  a  distin- 
guished and  hard-working  student,  having 
won  high  honours  in  the  examinations. 

Nor  is  Prince  Charles's  seamanship 
i)urelv  theoretical.  Very  recently  he  was 
employed  on  s{)ecial  service,  in  command 
of  the  Ileimdal,  which  was  sent  to  Iceland 
for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries  against 
prohibited  foreign  steam-trawlers.  Several 
of  these  offending  vessels  Prince  Charles 
captured,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services 
was  entertained  at  a  public  banquet  in 
Reykjavik.  Princess  IMaud's  place  in  the 
public  heart  is  secure,  and  her  wedding 
cannot  fail  to  call  forth  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  whole  English  -  speaking 
people.  That  her  home  will  still  be  in 
England,  and,  better  still,  in  Norfolk, 
must  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  East 
Anglians,  with  whom  the  Princess  is  a 
great  favourite.  It  is  understood  that 
Prince  Charles  and  his  wife  will  reside  at 
Appleton  House,  which  is  within  easy  reach 
of  Sandringham.  Her  Danish  residence 
is  to  be  called  "  Sargen-fri " — Sans-souci. 

The  wedding  is  to  be  comparatively 
quiet,  but  the  subsequent  reception  at 
INIarlborough  House  will  probably  be  a 
function  of  considerable  magnificence. 
Her  .Majesty  is  to  be  present  at  the  wed- 
ding, and  on  the  preceding  day  is  expected 
to  attend  the  garden-party  at  .Marlborough 
House.  After  the  cercmonv,  the  newly 
wedded  pair  will  go  away  in  an  unpreten- 
tious fashion  from  Liverpool  Street.  And 
so,  fittingly  to  conclude  this  story  of  the 
Anglo-Danish  alliances,  it  but  remains  to 
wish  that  Princess  Maud  and  Prince 
Charles,  when  once  the  sailor's  knot  is 
tied,  will  "  live  happily  ever  after." 


THE       MAKER       OF       MOONS. 


By   R.   W.   chambers. 


I. 

I  have   heard  what  the   talkers   were  talking,  the 

talk 
Of  the  beginning  and  the  end  ; 
But  I  do  not  talk  of  the  beginning  or  the  end. 

CONCERNING  Yue-Laou  and  the 
Xin  I  know  nothing  more  than  you 
shall  know.  I  am  miserably  anxious  to 
clear  the  matter  up.  Perhaps  what  I  write 
may  save  the  United  States  Government 
money  and  lives,  perhaps  it  may  arouse 
the  scientific  world  to  action  ;  at  any  rate 
it  will  put  an  end  to  the  terrible  suspense 
of  two  people.  Certainty  is  better  than 
suspense. 

If  the  Government  dares  to  disregard 
this  warning  and  refuses  to  send  a 
thoroughly  equipped  expedition  at  once, 
the  people  of  the  State  may  take  swift 
vengeance  on  the  whole  region  and  leave 
a  blackened  devastated  waste  where  to-day 
forest  and  flowering  meadow  land  border 
the  lake  in  the  Cardinal  Woods. 

You  already  know  part  of  the  stor}' ;  the 
New  York  papers  have  been  full  of  alleged 
details.  This  much  is  true  :  Barris  caught 
the  **  Shiner "  red-handed,  or,  rather, 
yellow-handed,  for  his  pockets  and  boots 
and  dirty  fists  were  stuffed  with  lumps  of 
gold.  I  say  gold  advisedly.  You  may 
call  it  what  you  please.  You  also  know 
how  Barris  was — but  unless  I  begin  at  the 
beginning  of  my  own  experiences,  you 
will  be  none  the  wiser  after  all. 

On  the  3rd  of  August  of  this  present 
year  I  was  standing  in  Tiffany's,  chatting 
with  George  Godfrey,  of  the  designing 
department.  On  the  glass  counter  between 
us  lay  a  coiled  serpent,  an  exquisite  speci- 
men of  chiselled  gold. 

**  No,"  replied  Godfrey  to  my  question, 
•*  it  isn't  my  work  ;  I  wish  it  was.  Why, 
man,  it 's  a  masterpiece  !  " 

**  Whose  }  "  I  asked. 

"  Now  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know 
also,"  said  Godfrey.  **  We  bought  it 
from  ail  old  jay  who  says  he  lives  in  the 
countr}'  somewhere  about  the  Cardinal 
Woods.  That 's  near  Starlit  Lake,  I 
believe " 

**  Lake  of  the  Stars  }  "  I  suggested. 
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'•  Some  call  it  Starlit  Lake— it's  all  the 
same.  Well,  my  rustic  Reuben  says  that 
he  represents  the  sculptor  of  this  snake 
for  all  practical  and  business  purposes. 
He  got  his  price,  too.  We  hope  he  '11 
bring  us  something  more.  We  have  sold 
this  already  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum." 

I  was  leaning  idly  on  the  glass  case, 
watching  the  keen  eyes  of  the  artist  in 
precious  metals  as  he  stooped  over  the 
gold  serpent. 

**  A  masterpiece  !  "  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, fondling  the  glittering  coil.  **  Look 
at  the  texture  !  Whew  !  "  But  I  was  not 
looking  at  the  serpent.  Something  was 
moving — crawling  out  of  Godfrey's  coat 
pocket — the  pocket  nearest  to  me — some- 
thing soft  and  yellow  with  crab-like  legs, 
all  covered  with  coarse  yellow  hair. 

**  What  in  Heaven's  name,"  said  1,  **  have 
you  got  in  your  pocket  ?  It 's  crawling 
out — it 's  trying  to  creep  up  your  coat, 
Godfrey ! " 

He  turned  quickly  and  dragged  the 
creature  out  with  his  left  hand. 

I  shrank  back  as  he  held  the  repulsive 
object  dangling  before  me,  and  he  laughed 
and  placed  it  on  the  counter. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  an}'thing  like  that  }'' 
he  demanded. 

**  No,"  said  I  truthfully  ;  **  and  I  hope  I 
never  shall  again      What  is  it  }  " 

**  I  don't  know.  Ask  them  at  the 
Natural  Histor}-  Museum — they  can't  tell 
you.  The  Smithsonian  is  all  at  sea  too. 
It  is,  I  believe,  the  connecting  link 
between  a  sea-urchin,  a  spider,  and  the 
devil.  It  looks  venomous,  but  I  can't  find 
either  fangs  or  mouth.  Is  it  blind } 
These  things  may  be  eyes,  but  they  look 
as  if  they  were  painted.  A  Japanese 
sculptor  might  have  produced  such  an 
impossible  beast,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  God  did.  It  looks  unfinished  too.  I 
have  a  mad  idea  that  this  creature  is  only 
one  of  the  parts  of  some  larger  and  more 
grotesque  organism — it  looks  so  lonely,  so 
hopelessly  dependent,  so  cursedly  un- 
finished. I  'm  going  to  use  it  as  a  model. 
If  I  don't  out-Japanese  the  Japs  my  name 
isn't  Godfrey." 
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The  creature  was  moving  slowly  across 
the  glass  case  towards  me.     I  withdrew. 

*'  Godfrey,'*  I  said,  **  I  would  execute  a 
man  who  executed  any  such  work  as  you 
propose.  What  do  you  want  to  perpetuate 
such  a  reptile  for  ?  I  can  stand  the 
Japanese  grotesque,  but  I  can't  stand 
that — spider " 

"  It 's  a  crab." 

*'  Crab  or  spider  or  blind-worm — ugh  ! 
What  do  you  want  to  do  it  for  ?  It 's  a 
nightmare — it 's  unclean  !  " 

I  hated  the  thing.  It  was  the  first 
living  creature  that  I  had  ever  hated. 

For  some  time  I  had  noticed  a  damp 
acrid  odour  in  the  air,  and  Godfrey  said  it 
came  from  the  reptile. 

"  Then  kill  it  and  bury  it,"  I  said  ;  "and, 
by  the  way,  where  did  it  come  from  }  " 

'*  I  don't  know  that  either,"  laughed 
Godfrey;  **  I  found  it  clinging  to  the  box 
that  this  gold  serpent  was  brought  in.  I 
suppose  my  old  Reuben  is  responsible." 

**  If  the  Cardinal  Woods  are  the  lurking- 
places  for  things  like  this,"  said  I,  *'  I  am 
sorry  that  I  am  going  to  the  Cardinal 
Woods." 

"  Arc  you  ?  "  asked  Godfrey  ;  "  for  the 
shootino^  ?  " 

"  Yes,  with  Barris  and  Picrpont.  Why 
don't  vou  kill  that  creature  ?" 

"  (]()  off  on  your  shooting  trip,  and  let 
me  alone,"  lauu^hed  (jodfrey. 

I  shuddered  at  the  "  crab,"  and  bade 
Godfrey  good-bye  until  December. 

That  night,  Picrj)ont,  Barris,  and  I  sat 
chatting  in  the  smoking-car  of  the  Quebec 
Express  when  the  long  train  pulled  out  of 
the  ( irand  Central  Depot.  GUI  David  had 
gone  fc^rward  with  the  dogs  :  poor  things, 
they  hated  to  ride  in  tlie  baggage-car,  but 
the  Quebec  and  Northern  road  provides 
no  sportsman's  cars,  and  David  and  the 
three  (jordon  setters  were  in  for  an 
uncomfortable  night. 

Except  for  Pierpont,  Barris,  and  myself, 
the  car  was  empty.  Barris,  trim,  stout, 
ruddy,  and  bronzed,  sat  drumming  on  the 
window-ledge,  puOinga  short  fragrant  pipe. 
His  c:un-case  lav  beside  him  on  the  floor. 

"When  /have  white  hair  and  years  of 
discretion,"  said  Pierpont  languidly,  "  I  '11 
not  flirt  with  pretty  serving  -  maids  ;  will 
you,  Roy  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  I,  looking  at  Barris. 

**  You  mean  the  maid  with  the  cap  in 
the  Pullman  car  ?  "  asked  Barris. 

"  Yes,"  said  Pierpont. 

I  smiled,  for  I  had  seen  it  also. 

Barris  twisted  his  crisp  grey  moustache, 
and  yawned. 

"You  children  had  better  be  toddling 


off  to  bed,"  he  said.  "  That  lady's-maid  is 
a  member  of  the  Secret  Service." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Pierpont,  "  one  of  your 
colleagues  ?" 

"  You  might  present  us,  you  know,"  I 
said  ;  "  the  journey  is  monotonous." 

Barris  had  drawn  a  telegram  from  his 
pocket,  and  as  he  sat  turning  it  over  and 
over  between  his  fingers  he  smiled.  After 
a  moment  or  two  he  handed  it  to  Pierpont, 
who  read  it  with  slightly  raised  eyebrows. 

"It's  rot — I  suppose  it's  cipher,"  he 
said;  "I  see  it's  signed  by  General 
Drummond " 

"  Drummond,  Chief  of  the  Government 
Secret  Service,"  said  Barris. 

"  Something  interesting  .-'  "  I  inquired, 
lighting  a  cigarette. 

"  Something  so  interesting,"  replied 
Barris,  "that  I'm  going  to  look  into  it 
mvself " 


"  And  break  uj)  our  shooting  trio- 
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"No.  Do  vou  want  to  hear  about  it  .'^ 
Do  you,  Billy  Pierpont  }  " 

"  Yes,"  repUed  that  immaculate  young 
man. 

Barris  rubbed  the  amber  mouthpiece  of 
his  pipe  on  his  handkerchief,  cleared  the 
stem  with  a  bit  of  wire,  puffed  once  or 
twice,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

"  Pierpont,"  he  said,  "  do  you  remem- 
ber that  evening  at  the  United  States  Club 
when  General  Miles,  General  Drummond,. 
and  I  were  examining  that  gold  nugget 
that  Captain  Mahan  had  }  You  examined 
it  also,  I  believe." 

"  I  did,"  said  Pierpont. 

"  Was  it  gold?"  asked  Barris,  drumming 
on  the  window. 

"  It  was,"  replied  Pierpont. 

"I  saw  it  too,"  said  I;  "of  course  it 
was  gold." 

"  Professor  La  Grange  saw  it  also," 
said  Barris ;  "he  said  it  was  gold." 

"  Well  }  "  said  Pierpont. 

"  Well,"  said  Barris,  "  it  was  not  gold." 

After  a  silence  Picrpont  asked  what  tests 
had  been  made. 

"  The  usual  tests,"  replied  Barris.  "The 
Uniteil  States  Mint  is  satisfied  that  it  is 
gold,  so  is  every  jeweller  who  has  seen  it. 
But  it  is  no^  gold — and  yet — it  is  gold." 

Pierpont  antl  1  exchanged  glances. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  for  Barris's  usual  coup- 
de-theatre  :  what  was  the  nugget  }  " 

"  Practically,  it  was  i)ure  gold ;  but," 
said  Barris,  enjoying  the  situation  intensely, 
"  reallv  it  was  not  gold.  Pierpont,  what 
is  gold  }  " 

"  Gold  's  an  element,  a  metal " 

"  Wrong,  Billy  Pierpont !  "  said  Barris 
coolly. 
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**  Gold  was  an  element  when  I  went  to 
school,"  said  I, 

"  It  has  not  been  an  element  for  two 
weeks,"  said  Barris  ;  **  and,  except  General 
Drummond,  Professor  La  Grange,  and 
myself,  you  two  youngsters  are  the  only 
people,  except  one,  in  the  world  who  know 
it  or  have  known  it." 

'*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  gold  is  a 
composite  metal  ?  "  said  Pierpont  slowly. 

"  I  do.  La  Grange  has  made  it.  He 
produced  a  scale  of  pure  gold  day  before 
yesterday.  That  nugget  was  manufactured 
gold." 

Could  Barris  be  joking  ?  Was  this  a 
colossal  hoax  ?  I  looked  at  Pierpont.  He 
muttered  something  about  that  settling 
the  silver  question,  and  turned  his  head  to 
Barris  ;  but  there  was  that  in  Barris*s  face 
which  forebade  jesting,  and  Pierpont  and 
I  sat  silently  pondering. 

"  Don't  ask  me  how  it  *s  made,"  said 
Barris  quietly  ;  **  I  don't  know.  But  I  do 
know  that  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the 
Cardinal  Woods  there  is  a  gang  of  people 
who  do  know  how  gold  is  made,  and  who 
make  it.  You  understand  the  danger  this 
is  to  every  civilised  nation.  It's  got  to 
be  stopped,  of  course.  Drummond  and  I 
have  decided  that  I  am  the  man  to  stop  it. 
Wherever  and  whoever  these  people  are — 
these  gold-makers — they  must  be  caught, 
every  one  of  them — caught  or  shot." 

"Or  shot,"  repeated  Pierpont,  who  was 
owner  of  the  Cross-Cut  Gold  Mine,  and 
found  his  income  too  small.  "  Professor 
La  Grange  will  of  course  be  prudent ; 
science  need  not  know  things  that  would 
upset  the  world  !  " 

**  Little  Willy,"  said  Barris,  laughing, 
**your  income  is  safe." 

'*  I  suppose,"  said  I,  *'  some  flaw  in  the 
nugget  gave  Professor  La  Grange  the  tip." 

**  Exactly.  He  cut  the  flaw  out  before 
sending  the  nugget  to  be  tested.  He 
worked  on  the  flaw  and  separated  gold 
into  its  three  elements." 

**  He  is  a  great  man,"  said  Pierpont ; 
"  but  he  will  be  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world  if  he  can  keep  his  discovery  to 
himself." 

"  Who  ?  "  said  Barris. 

**  Professor  La  Grange. 

**  Professor  La  Grange  was  shot  through 
the  heart  two  hours  ago,"  replied  Barris 
slowly.  

IL 
We  had  been  at  the  shooting-box  in  the 
Cardinal  Woods  five  days  when  a  telegram 
was    brought    to    Barris    by   a    mounted 
messenger    from    the    nearest    telegraph 


station,  Cardinal  Springs,  a  hamlet  on  the 
lumber  railroad  which  joins  the  Quebec 
and  Northern  at  Three  Rivers  Junction, 
thirty  miles  belowi 

Pierpont  and  I  were  sitting  out  under 
the  trees,  loading  some  special  shells  as 
experiments;  Barris  stood  beside  us, 
bronzed,  erect,  holding  his  pipe  carefully 
so  that  no  sparks  would  drift  into  our 
powder-box.  The  beat  of  hoofs  over  the 
grass  aroused  us,  and  when  the  lank 
messenger  drew  bridle  before  the  door, 
Barris  stepped  forward  and  took  the  sealed 
telegram.  When  he  had  torn  it  open  he 
went  into  the  house  and  presently  re- 
appeared, reading  something  that  he  had 
written. 

**  This  should  go  at  once,"  he  said, 
looking  the  messenger  full  in  the  face. 

"At  once,  Colonel  Barris,"  replied  the 
shabby  countryman. 

Pierpont  glanced  up,  and  I  smiled  at  the 
messenger  who  was  gathering  his  bridle 
and  settling  himself  in  his  stirrups.  Barris 
handed  him  the  written  reply  and  nodded 
good-bye,  there  was  a  thud  of  hoofs  on  the 
greensward,  a  jingle  of  bit  and  spur  across 
the  gravel,  and  the  messenger  was  gone. 
Barris's  pipe  "went  out,  and  he  stepped  to 
windward  to  relight  it. 

"  It  is  queer,"  said  I,  **  that  your 
messenger,  a  battered  native,  should  speak 
like  a  Harvard  man." 

"  He  is  a  Harvard  man,"  said  Barris. 

"And  the  plot  thickens,"  said  Pierpont; 
"  are  the  Cardinal  Woods  full  of  your 
Secret  ^Service  men,  Barris  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Barris  ;  "  but  the  tele- 
graph stations  are.  How  many  ounces  of 
shot  arc  you  using,  Roy  ?  " 

I  told  him,  holding  up  the  adjustable 
steel  measuring-cup.  He  nodded.  After 
a  moment  or  two  he  sat  down  on  a  camp- 
stool  beside  us  and  picked  up  a  crimper. 

"  That  telegram  was  from  Drummond," 
he  said;  "the  messenger  was  one  of  my 
men,  as  you  two  bright  little  boys  divined. 
Pooh !  If  he  had  spoken  the  Cardinal 
County  dialect  you  wouldn't  have  known." 

"His  make-up  was  good,"  said  Pierpont. 

Barris  twirled  the  crimper  and  looked 
at  the  pile  of  loaded  shells.  Then  he 
picked  up  one  and  crimped  it. 

"  Let  'em  alone,"  said  Pierpont ;  "  you 
crimp  too  tight." 

"  Does  his  little  gun  kick  when  the 
shells  are  crimped  too  tight  ? "  inquired 
Barris  tenderly;  "well,  he  shall  crimp  his 
own  shells  then  —  where 's  his  little 
man  ?  " 

His  little  man  was  a  weird  English 
importation,  stiff",  very  careCu.U>j  %^x>cJs5^^^- 
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tangled  in  his  aspirates,  named  Hewlett. 
As  valet,  gillie,  gun-bearer,  and  crimper 
he  aided  Pierpont  to  endure  the  ennui  of 
existence  by  doing  for  him  everything 
except  breathing.  Lately,  however,  Harris's 
taunts  had  driven  Pierpont  to  do  a  few 
things  for  himself.  To  his  astonishment 
he  found  that  cleaning  his  own  gun  was 
not  a  bore,  so  he  timidly  loaded  a  shell  or 
two,  was  much  pleased  with  himself, 
loaded  some  more,  crimped  them,  and 
went  to  breakfast  with  an  appetite.  So 
when  Barras  asked  where  "his  little  man " 
was,  Pierpont  did  not  reply,  but  dug  a 
cupful  of  shot  from  the  bag  and  poured  it 
solemnly  into  the  half-filled  shell. 

Old  David  came  out  with  the  dogs,  and 
of  course  there  was  a  pow-wow  when 
Voyou,  my  (iordon,  wagged  his  splendid 
tail  across  the  loading- table,  and  sent  a 
dozen  unstopped  cartridges  rolling  over 
the  grass,  vomiting  powder  and  shot. 

**  (live  the  dogs  a  mile  or  two,"  said  I ; 
**  we  will  shoot  over  the  Sweet  Fern 
Covert  about  four  o'clock,  David." 

"  Two  guns,  David,"  added  Barris. 

"  Are  you  not  going  ?  "  asked  Pierpont, 
looking  up  as  David  disappeared  with  the 
dogs. 

**  Bigger  game,"  said  Barris  shortly. 
Me  picked  u\)  a  mug  of  ale  from  the  tray 
which  Howlett  had  just  set  down  beside 
us,  and  took  a  long  pull.  We  did  the 
§ame,  silrntly.  Pierpont  set  his  mug  on 
the  turf  beside  him  and  returned  to  his 
loading. 

\Vt*  sp()k(*  of  the  murder  of  Professor 
La  (irange,  of  how  it  had  been  concealed 
by  the  authorities  in  New  York  at 
Drummond's  request,  of  the  certainty 
that  it  was  one  of  the  gang  of  gold- 
makers  who  had  done  it,  and  of  the  pos- 
sible alertness  of  the  gang. 

**  ( )h,  they  know  that  Drummond  will  be 
after  tlicm  sooner  or  later,"  said  Barris  ; 
"but  th(\v  don't  know  that  tiie  mills  of 
the  gods  have  already  begun  to  grind. 
Those  smart  New  York  pai)ers  builded 
better  than  they  knew  when  their  ferret- 
eyeil  rei)orter  i)oke(l  his  red  nose  into  the 
license  on  sSth  Street  and  sneaked  off  with 
a  column  on  his  culfs  about  the  *  suicide  ' 
of  Professor  La  (irange.  Billy  Pierpont, 
my  revolver  is  hanging  in  your  room  ;  I  *11 
take  yours  too '* 

"  Help  yourself,"  said  Pierpont. 

*'  I  shall  be  gone  over  night,"  continued 
Barris  ;  '*  my  i)oncho  and  some  bread  and 
meat  are  all  I  shall  take  except  the 
barkers.'* 

"  Will  they  bark  to-night  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  No,  I  trust  not  for  several  weeks  yet. 


I  shall  nose  about  a  bit.  Roy,  did  it  ever 
strike  you  how  queer  it  is  that  this  wonder- 
fully beautiful  countr}'  should  contain  no 
inhabitants  ?  " 

"  It  *s  like  those  splendid  stretches  of 
pools  and  rapids  which  one  finds  on  every 
trout  river,  and  in  which  one  never  finds  a 
fish,"  suggested  Pierpont. 

**  Exactly ;  and  Heaven  alone  knows 
why,"  said  Barris.  "  I  suppose  this  country 
is  shunned  by  human  beings  for  the  same 
mysterious  reasons." 

"  The  shooting  is  the  better  for  it,"  I 
obser\'ed. 

"The  shooting  is  good,"  said  Barris; 
"  have  you  noticed  the  snipe  on  the 
meadow  by  the  lake  ?  Why,  it 's  brown 
with  them  !    That  *s  a  wonderful  meadow." 

"It*s  a  natural  one,"  said  Pierpont; 
"  no  human  being  ever  cleared  that  land." 

"  Then  it 's  supernatural,"  said  Barris. 
"  Pierpont,  do  you  want  to  come  with 
me  ?  " 

Pierpont's  handsome  face  flushed  as  he 
answered  slowly,  "  It 's  awfully  good  of 
you — if  I  may." 

"  Bosh  !  "  said  I,  piqued  because  he  had 
asked  Pierpont.  "  What  use  is  little  Willy 
without  his  man  ?  " 

"True,"  said  Barris  gravely  ;  "  you  can't 
take  Howlett,  you  know." 

Pierpont  muttered  something  which 
ended  in  "d — n." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  there  will  be  but  one 
gun  on  the  Sweet  Fern  Covert  this  after- 
noon. Yer}-  well,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your 
cold  supper  and  colder  bed.  Take  your 
night-gown,  Willy,  and  don't  sleep  on  the 
damp  ground." 

"Let  Pierpont  alone,"  retorted  Barris; 
"  you  shall  go  next  time,  Roy." 

"Oh,  all  right ;  you  mean  when  there 's 
shooting  going  on  ?  " 

"  And  1  ?  "  demanded  Pierpont,  grieved. 

"  You,  too,  my  son  ;  stop  quarrelling ! 
Will  you  ask  Howlett  to  pack  our  kits — 
lightly,  mind  you — no  bottles,  they  clink." 

"  My  flask  doesn't,"  said  Pierpont,  and 
went  off  to  get  ready  for  a  night's  stalking 
of  dangerous  men. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  I,  "  that  nobody 
ever  settles  in  this  region.  How  many 
people  live  in  Cardinal  Springs,  Barris  ? 

**  Twenty,  counting  the  telegraph 
operator  and  not  counting  the  lumber- 
men ;  they  are  always  changing  and 
shifting.     I  have  six  men  among  them." 

"  Where  have  you  no  men  ?  In  the 
Four  Hundred  ?" 

"  I  have  men  there  also — chums  of 
Billy's,  only  he  doesn't  know  it.  David 
tells  me  that  there-  was  a  strong  flight  of 
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woodcock  last  night.  You  ought  to  pick 
up  some  this  afternoon." 

Then  we  chatted  about  alder-cover  and 
swamp  until  Pierpont  came  out  of  the 
house  and  it  was  time  to  part. 

**  Au  re  voir !  "  said  Barris,  buckling  on 
his  kit ;  "  come  along,  Pierpont,  and  don't 
walk  in  the  damp  grass." 

**  If  you  are  not  back  by  to-morrow 
noon,"  said  I,  **  I  will  take  Howlett  and 
David  and  hunt  you  up.  You  say  your 
course  is  due  north  ?  " 

**  Due  north,"  replied  Barris,  consulting 
his  compass. 

**  There  is  a  trail  for  two  miles,  and  a 
spotted  lead  for  two  more,"  said  Pierpont. 

**  Which  we  won't  use  for  various 
reasons,"  added  Barris  pleasantly  ;  "don't 
worr)',  Roy,  and  keep  your  confounded 
expedition  out  of  the  way  ;  there's  no 
danger." 

He  knew,  of  course,  what  he  was  talking 
about,  and  I  held  my  peace. 

When  the  tip  end  of  Pierpont's  shoot- 
ing-coat had  disappeared  in  the  Long 
Covert,  I  found  myself  standing  alone  with 
Howlett.  He  bore  my  gaze  for  a  moment, 
and  then  politely  lowered  his  eyes. 

**  Howlett,"  said  I,  **  take  these  shells 
and  implements  to  the  gun-room,  and  drop 
nothing.  Did  Voyou  come  to  any  harm 
in  the  briars  this  morning  ?  " 

**  No  'arm,  Mr.  Cardenhe,  Sir,"  said 
Howlett. 

*•  Then  be  careful  not  to  drop  anything 
else,"  said  I,  and  walked  away,  leaving  him 
decorously  puzzled.  For  he  had  dropped 
no  cartridges.     Poor  Howlett ! 


HI. 

About  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  I  met 
David  and  his  dogs  at  the  spinney  which 
leads  into  the  Sweet  Fern  Covert.  The 
three  setters,  Voyou,  Gamin,  and  Mioche, 
were  in  fine  feather.  David  had  killed  a 
woodcock  and  a  brace  of  grouse  over  them 
that  morning,  and  they  were  thrashing 
about  the  spinney  at  short  range  when  I 
came  up,  gun  under  arm  and  pipe  lighted. 

•*  What 's  the  prospect,  David  ?'*  I  asked, 
trying  to  keep  my  feet  in  the  tangle  of 
wagging,  whining  dogs.  **  Hello,  what  *s 
amiss  with  Mioche  ?  " 

•*  A  briar  in  his  foot,  Sir ;  I  drew  it  and 
stopped  the  wound,  but  I  guess  the  gravel 's 
got  in.  If  you  have  no  objection,  Sir,  I 
might  take  him  back  with  me." 

**  It 's  safer,"  I  said.  **  Take  (Jamin  too  ; 
I  only  want  one  dog  this  afternoon.  What 
is  the  situation  ?  " 

•*  Fair,  Sir ;  the  grouse  lie  within  a  quarter 


of  a  mile  of  the  oak  second  growth.  The 
woodcock  are  mostly  on  the  alders.  I  saw 
any  number  of  snipe  on  the  meadows. 
There 's  something  else  in  by  the  lake — 
I  can't  just  tell  what,  but  the  wood-duck 
set  up  a  clatter  when  I  was  in  the  thicket, 
and  they  came  dashing  through  the  wood 
as  if  a  dozen  foxes  was  snappin'  at  their 
tail  feathers." 

**  Probably  a  fox,"  I  said  ;  **  leash  those 
dogs — they  must  learn  to  stand  it.  I  'II  be 
back  by  dinner-time." 

**  There  is  one  more  thing.  Sir,"  said 
David,  lingering  with  his  gun  under  his 
arm. 

**  Well,"  said  I. 

"  I  saw  a  man  in  the  woods  by  the  Oak 
Covert — at  least,  I  think  I  did." 

**  A  lumberman  ?  " 

**  I  think  not.  Sir — at  least — do  they 
have  Chinamen  among  them  ?  " 

*'  Chinese  ?  No.  You  didn't  see  a 
Chinaman  in  the  woods  here  ?  " 

**I— I  think  I  did,  Sir~I  can't  say 
positively.  He  was  gone  when  I  ran  into 
the  covert." 

**  Did  the  dogs  notice  it  ?  " 

**  1  can't  say  —  exactly.  They  acted 
queer-like.  Gamin  here  lay  down  and 
whined — it  mav  have  been  colic — and 
Mioche  whimpered — perhaps  it  was  the 
briar." 

**And  Voyou  .^" 

**  Voyou,  he  was  most  remarkable.  Sir,- 
and  the  hair  on  his  back  stood  up.  I  did 
see  a  ground-hog  makin'  for  a  tree 
near  by." 

**  Then  no  wonder  Voyou  bristled. 
David,  your  Chinaman  was  a  stump  or 
tussock.     Take  the  dogs  now." 

**  I  guess  it  was,  Sir ;  good  afternoon, 
Sir,"  said  David,  and  walked  away  with 
the  Gordons,  leaving  me  alone  -with 
Voyou  in  the  spinney. 

I  looked  at  the  dog  and  he  looked  at 
me. 

"  Voyou  !  " 

The  dog  sat  down  and  danced  with  his 
fore-feet,  his  beautiful  brown  eyes  sparkling. 

**  You  're  a  fraud,"  I  said  ;  **  which  shall 
it  be,  the  alders  or  the  upland  .''  Upland  ? 
(iood  ! — now  for  the  grouse  —  heel,  my 
friend,  and  show  vour  miraculous  self- 
restraint." 

Voyou  wheeled  intc;  my  tracks  and 
followed  close,  nobly  refusing  to  notice 
the  impudent  chipmunks  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  alluring  and  important  smells 
which  an  ordinary  dog  would  have  lost  no 
time  in  investigating. 

The  brown  and  vellow  autumn  woods 
were  crisp  with   drifting  heaps  of  leaves 
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and  twigs  that  crackled  under  foot  as  we 
turned  from  the  spinney  into  the  forest. 
Every  silent  little  stream  hurrying  toward 
the  lake  was  gay  with  painted  leaves  afloat, 
scarlet  maple  or  yellow  oak.  Spots  of  sun- 
light fell  upon  the  pools,  searching  the 
brown  depths,  illuminating  the  gravel 
bottom  where  shoals  of  minnows  swam  to 
and  fro,  and  to  and  fro  again,  busy  with 
the  purpose  of  their  little  lives.  The 
crickets  were  chirping  in  the  long  brittle 
grass  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  but  we 
left  them  far  behind  in  the  silence  of  the 
deeper  forest. 

**  Now !  *'  said  I  to  Voyou. 

The  dog  sprang  to  the  front,  circled 
once,  zigzagged  through  the  ferns  around 
us,  and,  all  in  a  moment,  stiffened  stock 
still,  rigid  as  sculptured  bronze.  I  stepped 
forward,  raising  my  gun,  two  paces,  three 
paces,  ten,  perhaj)s,  before  a  great  cock- 
grouse  blundered  up  from  the  brake  and 
burst  through  the  thicket  fringe  toward 
the  deeper  growth.  There  was  a  flash  and 
puff  from  my  gun,  a  crash  of  echoes 
among  the  low  wooded  clifts,  and  through 
the  faint  veil  of  smoke  something  dark 
droi)ped  from  mid-air  amid  a  cloud  of 
feathers,  brown  as  the  brown  leaves  under- 
foot. 

**  Fetch !  '* 

Uj)  from  the  ground  sprang  Voyou,  and 
in  a  moment  he  came  galloping  back,  neck 
arched,  tail  stiff  but  waving,  holding  ten- 
derly in  liis  pink  mouth  a  mass  of  mottled 
bronztnl  feathers.  \'erv  LTavelv  he  laid 
the  bird  at  niv  feet  and  crouched  close 
beside  it,  liis  silky  ears  across  his  j)aws, 
his  muzzle  on  the  ground. 

I  dn>j)ped  the  grouse  into  my  ])Ocket, 
held  for  a  moment  a  silent  caressing  com- 
munion with  Voyou,  tlu'U  swung  my  gun 
under  my  arm  and  motioned  the  dog  on. 

It  must  have  been  live  ()\:loek  wiien  I 
walked  into  a  little  opening  in  the  wockIs 
and  sat  down  to  breathe.  X'oyou  came 
and  sal  down  in  front  of  me. 

*'  Well  ?"  I  imjuired, 

Voyou  gravely  j>resented  one  j)aw,  which 
I  took. 

**  We  will  mver  i^et  back  in  time  for 
dinner,"  said  1.  **  so  we  might  a^  well  takir 
it  easy.  It '>  all  your  fault,  you  know.  Is 
there  a  briar  in  your  foot  .•'  Let 's  see — 
there  I  it  's  out.  my  friend,  anil  you  are 
free  to  nose  about  and  liek  it.  If  vou  loll 
your  tongue  out.  you  Ml  get  it  all  over  twigs 
and  moss.  C'an't  you  lie  down  a^nl  try  to 
pant  les>  'i  No.  there  is  no  use  in  snilling 
and  looking  at  that  fern  patch,  for  \\t;  are 
going  to  smoke  a  little,  doze  a  little,  and 
go   himie   by  moonlight.      Think  what  a 


big  dinner  we  will  havel  Think  of 
Hewlett's  despair  when  we  are  not  in 
time!  Think  of  ail  the  stories  you  will 
have  to  tell  to  Gamin  and  Miochel  Think 
what  a  good  dog  you  have  been !  There  ! 
you  are  tired,  old  chap  ;  take  forty  winks 
with  me." 

Voyou  was  a  little  tired.  He  stretched 
out  on  the  leaves  at  my  feet,  but  whether 
or  not  he  really  slept  I  could  not  be 
certain,  until  his  hind  legs  twitched  and 
I  knew  he  was  dreaming  of  mighty  deeds. 

Now  I  may  have  taken  forty  winks,  but 
the  sun  seemed  to  be  no  lower  when  I  sat 
up  and  unclosed  my  lids.  Voyou  raised 
his  head,  saw  in  my  eyes  that  I  was  not 
going  yet,  thumped  his  tail  half-a-dozen 
times  on  the  dried  leaves,  and  settled  back 
with  a  sigh. 

I  looked  lazilv  around,  and  for  the  first 
time  noticed  what  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
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spot  I  had  chosen  for  a  nap.  It  was  an 
oval  glade  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  level 
and  carpeted  with  green  grass.  The  trees 
that  surrounded  it  were  gigantic;  they 
formed  one  towering  circular  wall  of 
verdure,  blotting  out  all  except  the  tur- 
quoise blue  of  the  sky-oval  above.  And 
now  I  noticed  that  in  the  centre  of  the 
greensward  lay  a  pool  of  water,  crystal 
clear,  glimmering  like  a  mirror  in  the 
meadow  grass,  beside  a  block  of  granite. 
It  scarcely  seemed  possible  that  the  sym- 
metry of  tree  and  lawn  and  lucent  pool 
could  have  been  one  of  nature's  accidents. 
I  had  never  before  seen  this  glade,  nor 
had  I  ever  heard  it  spoken  of  by  either 
Pierpont  or  Barris.  It  was  a  marvel,  this 
diamond-clear  basin,  regular  and  graceful 
as  a  Roman  fountain,  set  in  the  gem  of 
turf.  Antl  these  great  trees,  they  also 
belonged  not  to  America  but  to  some 
legend-haunted  forest  of  France,  where 
moss-grown  marbles  stand  neglected  in 
dim  glades  and  the  twilight  of  the  forest 
shelters  fairies  and  slender  shapes  from 
shadow-land. 

I  lay  and  watched  the  sunlight  shower- 
ing the  tangled  thicket  where  masses  of 
crimson  canlinal  flowers  glowed,  or  where 
(me  long  dusty  sunbeam  tipped  the  edge  of 
the  floating  leaves  in  the  pool,  turning 
them  to  j)alest  gilt.  There  were  birds,  too, 
passing  through  the  dim  avenues  of  trees 
like  jets  of  tlame — the  gorgeous  cardinal- 
binl  in  his  deep-staintrd  crimson  robe,  the 
bird  that  gave  to  the  woods,  to  the  village 
fifteen  miles  away,  to  tlu'  whole  country 
the  name  of  Cardinal. 

I  rolled  over  on  my  back  and  looked 
up  at  the  sky.     How   pah — paler  than  a' 
robin's    egg-^it   was !      1    seemed   to   be 
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lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  walled  with 
verdure,  high-towering  on  every  side.  And 
as  I  lay,  all  about  me  the  air  became  sweet- 
scented.  Sweeter  and  sweeter  and  more 
penetrating  grew  the  perfume,  and  I 
wondered  what  stray  breeze,  blowing  over 
acres  of  lilies,  could  have  brought  it.  But 
there  was  no  breeze — the  air  was  still.  A 
gilded  fly  alighted  on  my  hand — a  honey- 
fly.  It  was  as  troubled  as  I  by  the  scented 
silence. 

Then,  behind  me,  my  dog  growled. 

I  sat  quite  still  at  first,  hardly  breathing, 
but  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  shape  that 
moved  along  the  ei\ge  of  the  pool  among 
the  meadow  grasses.  The  dog  had  ceasecl 
growling,  and  was  now  staring,  alert  and 
trembling. 

At  last  I  rose  and  walked  rapidly  down 
to  the  pool,  my  dog  following  close  to 
heel. 

The  figure,  a  woman's,  turned  slowly 
toward  us. 


IV. 

She  was  standing  still  when  I  approached 
the  pool.  The  forest  around  us  was  so 
silent  that  when  I  spoke  the  sound  of  my 
own  voice  startled  me. 

**  No,'*  she  said,  and  her  voice  was 
smooth  as  flowing  water,  "  I  have  not  lost 
my  way.  Will  he  come  to  me — your 
beautiful  don;  ?  " 

Before  I  could  speak,  Voyou  crept  to 
her  and  laid  his  silky  head  against  her 
knees. 

**  But  surely,"  said  I,  "you  did  not  come 
here  alone  ?  " 

"  Alone  ?     I  did  come  alone." 

"  But  the  nearest  settlement  is  Cardinal, 
{)robably  nineteen  miles  from  where  we 
are  standing." 

"  I  do  not  know  Cardinal,"  she  said. 

•*  Ste.  Croix  in  Canada  is  forty  miles,  at 
least.  How  did  vou  come  into  the  Cardinal 
Woods?"  1  asked,  amazed. 

"  Into  the  woods  .-' "  she  repeated  a  little 
impatiently. 

"  Yes." 

She  did  not  answer  at  first,  Init  stood 
caressing  N'oyou  with  gentle  phrase  and 
gesture. 

"  Your  beautiful  dog  I  am  fond  of,  but 
I  am  not  fond  of  being  questioned,"  she 
said  quietly.  **  My  name  is  Ysonde,  and 
1  came  to  the  f(juntain  here  to  see  vour 
dog  " 

1  was  pro{)erly  (juenched.  After  a 
moment  or  two  1  dicl  sav  that  in  another 
hour  it  would  be  growing  dusky,  but  she 
neither  replied  nor  looked  at  me. 


**This,"  I  ventured,  **is  a  beautiful 
pool — you  call  it  a  fountain — a  delicious 
fountain  :  1  have  never  before  seen  it.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  that  nature  did  all  this." 

**  Is  it  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Don't  you  think  so  ?  "  I  asked. 

'*  I  haven't  thought ;  I  wish  when  you 
go  you  would  leave  me  your  dog." 

"My— my  dog.?" 

"  If  you  don't  mind,"  she  said  sweetly, 
and  looked  at  me  for  the  first  time  in  the 
face. 

For  an  instant  our  glances  met,  then  she 
grew  grave,  and  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  my  forehead.  Suddenly  she  rose 
and  drew  nearer,  looking  intently  at  my 
forehead.  There  was  a  faint  mark  there, 
a  tiny  crescent,  just  over  my  eyebrow. 

It  was  a  birth-mark. 

"Is  that  a  scar  ?  "  she  demanded,  draw- 
ing nearer. 

"  That  crescent-shaped  mark  ?     No." 

"  No  !     Are  you  sure  ?"  she  insisted. 

"  Perfectlv,"  I  replied,  astonished. 

"  A— a  birth-mark  .? " 

"  Yes  ;  may  I  ask  why  ?  " 

As  she  drew  away  from  me,  I  saw  that 
the  colour  had  fled  from  her  cheeks.  For 
a  second  she  clasped  both  hands  over  her 
eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  my  face ;  then,  slowly 
dropping  her  hands,  she  sat  down  on  a 
long  square  block  of  stone  which  half 
encircled  the  basin,  and  on  which,  to 
my  amazement,  I  saw  carving.  Voyou 
went  to  her  again  and  laid  his  head  in 
her  lap. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  she  asked  at 
length. 

"  Roy  Cardenhe." 

"  Mine  is  Ysonde.  I  carved  these 
dragon-flies  on  the  stone,  these  fishes  and 
shells  and  butterflies  you  see." 

"  You  !  They  are  wonderfully  delicate  ; 
but  those  are  not  American  dragon-flies.'* 

"No  ;  they  are  more  beautiful.  See,  I 
have  my  hammer  and  chisel  with  me." 

She  drew  from  a  queer  pouch  at  her  side 
a  small  hammer  and  chisel,  and  held  them 
toward  me. 

"  You  are  very  talented,"  I  said;  "where 
did  you  study  ?'* 

"  I  ,?  I  never  studied — I  knew  how.  I 
saw  things  and  cut  them  out  of  stone. 
Do  you  like  them  ?  Some  time  I  will 
show  you  other  things  that  I  have  done. 
If  I  had  a  great  lumj)  of  bronze  I  could 
make  your  dog,  bc^autiful  as  he  is." 

Her  hammer  fell  into  the  fountain,  and 
I  leaned  over  and  plunged  my  arm  into  the 
water  to  find  it. 

"  It  is  there,  shining  on  the  sand,"  she 
said,  leaning  over  the  pool  with  me. 
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"  Where  ? "  said  I,  looking  at  our 
reflected  faces  in  the  water.  For  it  was 
only  in  the  water  that  1  had  dared,  as  yet, 
to  look  her  long  in  the  face. 

The  pool  mirrored  the  exquisite  oval  of 
her  head,  the  heavy  hair,  the  eyes.  I 
heard  the  silken  rustle  of  her  girdle,  I 
caught  the  flash  of  a  white  arm,  and  the 
hammer  was  drawn  up  dripping  with  spray. 

The  troubled  surface  of  the  pool  grew 
calm,  and  again  I  saw  her  eyes  reflected. 

**  Listen,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  **do 
you  think  you  will  come  again  to  my 
fountain  ?  " 

"  I  will  come,"  I  said.  My  voice  was 
dull ;  the  noise  of  waters  filled  my  ears. 

Then  a  swift  shadow  sped  across  the 
pool ;  I  rubbed  my  eyes.  Where  her 
reflected  face  had  bent  beside  mine  there 
was  nothing  mirrored  but  the  rosy  evening 
sky  with  one  pale  star  glimmering.  I 
drew  myself  up  and  turned.  She  was 
gone.  I  saw  the  faint  star  twinkling 
above  me  in  the  afterglow,  I  saw  the  tall 
trees  motionless  in  the  still  evening  air, 
I  saw  my  dog  slumbering  at  my  feet. 

The  sweet  scent  in  the  air  had  faded, 
leaving  in  my  nostrils  the  heavy  odour  of 
fern  and  forest  mould.  A  blind  fear 
seized  me,  and  I  caught  up  my  gun  and 
sprang  into  the  darkening  woods.  The 
dog  followed  me,  crashing  through  the 
undergrowth  at  my  side.  Duller  and 
duller  grew  the  light ;  but  1  strode  on,  the 
sweat  pouring  from  my  face  and  hair, 
my  mind  a  chaos.  How  I  reached  the 
spinney  I  can  hardly  tell.  As  I  turned  up 
the  path  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  human 
face  peering  at  me  from  the  darkening 
thicket — a  horrible  human  face,  yellow 
and  drawn,  with  high-boned  cheeks  and 
narrow  eyes. 

Involuntarily  I  halted  ;  the  dog  at  my 
heels  snarled.  Then  1  sprang  straight  at 
it,  floundering  blindly  through  the  thicket; 
but  the  night  had  fallen  swiftly,  and  I 
found  myself  panting  and  struggling  in  a 
maze  of  twisted  shrubbery  and  twining 
vines,  unable  to  see  the  very  undergrowth 
that  ensnared  me. 

It  was  a  pale  face,  and  a  scratched  one, 
that  I  carried  to  a  late  dinner  that  night. 
Howlett  served  me,  dumb  reproach  in  his 
eyes,  for  the  soup  had  been  standing  and 
the  grouse  was  juiceless. 

David  brought  the  dogs  in  after  they 
had  had  their  supper,  and  I  drew  my  chair 
before  the  blaze  and  set  my  ale  on  a  table 
beside  me.  The  dogs  curled  up  at  my 
feet,  blinking  gravely  at  the  sparks  that 
snapped  and  flew  in  eddying  showers  from 
the  heavy  birch  logs. 


"David,"  said  I,  *•  did  you  say  you  saw 
a  Chinaman  to-day  ?  " 

''  I  did.  Sir." 

"  What  do  you  think  about  it  now  ?  " 

'*  1  may  have  been  mistaken,  Sir " 

'*  But  you  think  not.  What  sort  of 
whisky  did  you  put  in  my  flask  to-day  ?  " 

"  The  usual,  Sir." 

*'  Is  there  much  gone  r  " 

*'  About  three  swallows.  Sir,  as  usual." 

"You  don't  suppose  there  could  have 
been  any  mistake  about  that  whisky ;  no 
medicine  could  have  gotten  into  it,  for 
instance." 

David  smiled  and  said,  "  No,  Sir." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  have  had  an  extra- 
ordinary dream." 

When  I  said  "  dream,"  I  felt  comforted 
and  reassured.  I  had  scarcely  dared  to 
say  it  before,  even  to  myself. 

"  An  extraordinary  dream,"  I  repeated  ; 
"  I  fell  asleep  in  the  woods  about  five 
o'clock,  in  that  pretty  glade  where  the 
fountain — I  mean  the  pool  is.  You  know 
the  place  ?  " 

"  I  do  not.  Sir." 

I  described  it  minutelv  twice,  but  David 
shook  his  head. 

"  Carved  stone,  did  you  say,  Sir.^  I  never 
chanced  on  it.  You  don't  mean  the  New 
Spring " 

"No,  no!  This  glade  is  away  beyond 
that.  Is  it  possible  that  any  people 
inhabit  the  forest  between  here  and  the 
Canada  line  ?  " 

"  Nobody  short  of  Ste.  Croix  ;  at  least 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  any." 

"  Of  course,"  said  I,  "  when  1  thought  I 
saw  a  Chinaman,  it  was  imagination.  Of 
course  I  had  been  more  impressed  than  I 
was  aware  of  by  your  adventure.  Of  course 
you  saw  no  Chinaman,  David." 

"  Probably  not.  Sir,"  replied  David 
dubiously. 

1  sent  him  off"  to  bed,  saying  I  should 
keep  the  dogs  with  me  all  night.  And 
when  he  was  gone  I  took  a  good  long 
draught  of  ale,  "just  to  shame  the  devil," 
as  Pierpont  said,  and  lighted  a  cigar. 
Then  I  thought  of  Barris  and  Pierpont 
and  their  cold  bed,  for  I  knew  they  would 
not  dare  build  a  fire,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
hot  chimney  corner  and  the  crackling 
blaze,  I  shivered  in  sympathy. 

"  I  *11  tell  Barris  and  Pierpont  the  whole 
story,  and  take  them  to  see  the  carved 
stone  and  the  fountain,"  I  thought  to  my- 
self; "what  a  marvellous  dream  it  was — 
Ysonde — if  it  was  a  dream  !  " 

Then  I  went  to  the  mirror  and  ex- 
amined the  faint  white  mark  above  my 
eyebrow. 
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V. 

About  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  as  I 
sat  listlessly  eyeing  my  coffee-cup  which 
Howlett  was  filling,  Gamin  and  Mioche 
set  up  a  howl,  and  in  a  moment  more  I 
heard  Harris's  step  on  the  porch. 

"  Hello,  Roy !  "  said  Pierpont,  stamping 
into  the  dining-room,  "  I  want  my  break- 
fast, by  jingo  !  Where 's  Howlett  ?  None 
of  your  cafe-au-lait  for  me — I  want  a  chop 
and  some  eggs.  Look  at  that  dog — 
he  '11  wag  the  hinge  off  his  tail  in  a 
moment " 

"  Pierpont,"  said  I,  "  this  loquacity  is 
astonishing  but  welcome.  Where  's  Barris  ? 
You  are  soaked  from  neck  to  ankle." 

Pierpont  sat  down  and  tore  off  his  stiff 
muddy  leggings. 

"  Barris  is  telephoning  to  Cardinal 
Springs — I  believe  he  wants  some  of  his 
men.  Down,  Gamin,  you  idiot !  Howlett, 
three  eggs  poached  and  more  toast !  What 
was  I  saying }  Oh,  about  Barris — he 's 
struck  something  or  other  which  he  hopes 
will  locate  these  gold-making  fellows.  I 
had  a  jolly  time — he  '11  tell  you  about  it." 

''Billy!  Billy!"  I  said  in  pleased  amaze- 
ment, "  you  are  learning  to  talk  !  Dear 
me  !  You  load  your  own  shells  and  you 
carry  your  own  gun  and  you  fire  it  your- 
self Hello!  here's  Barris  all  over  mud. 
You  fellows  really  ought  to  change  your 
rig.     Whew  !  what  a  frightful  odour  !  " 

''  It 's  probably  this,"  said  Barris, 
tossing  something  on  to  the  hearth,  where 
it  shuddered  for  a  moment  and  then  began 
to  writhe.  *'  I  found  it  in  the  woods  by  the 
lake.    Do  you  know  what  it  can  be,  Roy  }  " 

'J'o  my  disgust  I  saw  it  was  another  of 
those  spidery,  wormy,  crab-like  creatures 
Godfrey  had  in  Tiffany's. 

*'  1  thought  I  recognised  that  acrid 
odour,"  1  said.  ''  For  the  love  of  the  saints 
take  it  awav  from  the  breakfast- table, 
Barris  !  " 

''  But  what  is  it  ?  "  he  persisted,  un- 
slinging  his  field-glass  and  revolver. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  know  after  break- 
fast," 1  replied  firmly.  '*  Howlett,  get  a 
broom  and  swecj)  that  thing  into  the  road. 
What  are  you  laughing  at,  Pierpont  ?" 

Howlett  swei)t  the  repulsive  creature 
out,  and  Barris  and  Pierpont  went  to 
change  their  dew-soaked  clothes  for  drier 
raiment.  David  came  to  take  the  dogs  for 
an  airing,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Barris  re- 
appeared and  sat  down  in  his  [)lace  at  the 
head  of  the  table. 

*' Well,"  said  I,  '*is  there  a  story  to 
tell  }  " 

**  Yes ;  not  much.  They  are  near  the 
lake  on  the  other  side  of  the   woods — I 


mean  these  gold -makers.  I  shall  collar 
one  of  them  this  evening.  I  haven't 
located  the  main  gang  with  any  certainty — 
shove  the  toast-rack  this  way,  will  you, 
Roy — no,  I  am  not  at  all  certain,  but  1  Ve 
nailed  one  anyway.  Pierpont  was  a  great 
help,  really — and,  what  do  you  think, 
Roy }  He  wants  to  join  the  Secret 
Service  1  " 

''  Little  Willy  !  " 

"  Exactly.  Oh,  1  '11  dissuade  him.  What 
sort  of  a  reptile  was  that  I  brought  in  }  " 
Did  Howlett  sweep  it  away  }  " 

"  He  can  sweep  it  back  again  for  all  I 
care,"  I  said  indifferently,  **l've  finished 
my  breakfast." 

"  No,"  said  Barris,  hastily  swallowing 
his  coffee,  "it's  of  no  importance;  you 
can  tell  me  about  the  beast " 

"  Serve  you  right  if  1  had  it  brought  in 
on  toast,"  1  returned. 

Pierpont  came  in  radiant,  fresh  from  the 
bath. 

**  Go  on  with  your  story,  Roy,"  he  said  ; 
and  I  told  them  about  Godfrey  and  his 
reptile  pet. 

"  Now,  what  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  can  (iodfrey  find  interesting  in  that 
creature  }  "  I  ended,  tossing  my  cigarette 
into  the  fireplace. 

"  It 's  Japanese,  don't  you  think  }  "  said 
Pierpont. 

*'  No,"  said  Barris,  *'  it  is  not  artistically 
grotesque,  it 's  vulgar  and  horrible — it 
looks  cheap  and  unfinished " 

"  Unfinished — exactly,"  said  I,  "  like  an 
American  humorist " 

"Yes,"  said  Pierpont,  "cheap.  What 
about  that  gold  serpent  }  " 

"  Oh,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  bought 
it.     You  must  sec  it — it 's  marvellous  1 " 

Barris  and  Pierpont  had  lighted  their 
cigarettes,  and  after  a  moment  we  all  rose 
and  strolled  out  to  the  lawn,  where  chairs 
and  hammocks  were  placed  under  the 
mai)le-trces. 

David  passed,  gun  under  arm,  dogs 
heeling. 

"Three  guns  on  the  meadows  at  four 
this  afternoon,"  said  Pierpont. 

"  Roy,"  said  Barris  as  David  bowed  and 
started  on,  "  what  did  you  do  yesterday.?  " 

This  was  the  question  that  I  had  been 
expecting.  All  night  long  I  had  dreamed 
of  Ysonde  and  the  glade  in  the  woods, 
where,  at  the  bottom  of  the  crystal  fountain, 
I  saw  the  reflection  of  her  eyes.  All  the 
morning  while  bathing  and  dressing  I  had 
been  persuading  myself  that  the  dream  was 
not  worth  recounting,  and  that  a  search  for 
the  glade  and  the  imaginary  stone  carving 
would  be  ridiculous.     But  now,  as  Barris 
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asked  the  question,  I  suddenly  decided  to 
tell  him  the  whole  ston'. 

"  See  here,  you  fellows ! "  I  said 
abruptly,  **  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing queer.  You  can  laugh  as  much  as 
you  please  to,  but  first  I  want  to  ask  Barris 
a  question  or  two.  You  have  been  in 
China,  Barris  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Barris,  looking  straight 
into  mv  eves. 

**  Would  a  Chinaman  be  likely  to  turn 
lumberman  ?  " 

**  Have  vou  seen  a  Chinaman } "  he 
asked  in  a  quiet  voice. 

"  I  don't  know.  David  and  I  both 
imagined  we  did." 

Barris  and  Pierpont  exchanged  glances. 

**  Have  vou  seen  one  also.^"  1  demanded, 
turning  to  include  Pierpont. 

"  No,"  said  Barris  slowly ;  "  but  I  know 
that  there  is,  or  has  been,  a  Chinaman  in 
these  woods." 

'*  The  devil  !  "  said  I. 

'•  Yes,"  said  Barris  gravely,  '*  the  devil, 
if  vou  like — a  devil — a  member  of  the 
Kuen-Yuin." 

I  drew  my  chair  close  to  the  hammock 
where  Pierpont  lay  at  full  length,  holding 
out  to  me  a  ball  of  pure  gold. 

*'  Well  ?  "  said  I,  examining  the  engrav- 
ing on  its  surface,  which  represented  a 
mass  of  twisted  creatures — dragons,  I 
supposed. 

**  Well,"  repeated  Barris,  extending  his 

hand  to  take  the  golden  ball,  **  this  globe 

of  gold  engraved  with  reptiles  and  Chinese 

hieroglyphics  is  the  symbol  of  the  Kuen- 

um. 

'*  Where  did  you  get  it  ? "  I  asked, 
feeling  that  something  startling  was 
impending. 

•*  Pierpont  found  it  by  the  lake  at  sun- 
rise this  morning.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Kuen-Yuin,"  he  repeated ;  **  the  terrible 
Kuen-Yuin,  the  sorcerers  of  China,  and  the 
most  murderouslv  diabolical  sect  on  earth." 

We  puffed  our  cigarettes  in  silence  until 
Barris  rose,  and  began  to  pace  backward 
and  forward  among  the  trees,  twisting  his 
grey  moustache. 

**The  Kuen-Yuin  are  sorcerers,"  he 
said,  pausing  before  the  hammock  where 
Pierpont  lay  watching  him  ;  **  I  mean 
exacilv  what  I  sav — sorcerers.  I  *ve  seen 
them — I  *ve  seen  them  at  their  devilish 
business,  and  I  repeat  to  you  solemnly, 
that  as  there  are  angels  above,  there  is  a 
race  of  devils  on  earth,  and  they  are 
sorcerers.  Bah  !  "  he  cried,  **  talk  to  me 
of  Indian  magic  and  Yogis  and  all  that 
clap-trap  !  Why,  Roy,  I  tell  you  that  the 
Kuen-Yuin   have    absolute    control   of   a 


hundred  millions  of  people,  mind  and 
body,  body  and  soul.  Do  you  know  what 
goes  on  in  the  interior  of  China  }  Does 
Europe  know — could  any  human  being 
conceive  of  the  condition  of  that  gigantic 
hell-pit }  You  read  the  papers,  you  hear 
diplomatic  twaddle  about  Li-Hung-Chang 
and  the  Emperor,  you  see  accounts  of 
battles  on  sea  and  land,  and  you  know 
that  Japan  has  raised  a  toy  tempest  along 
the  jagged  edge  of  the  great  unknown ; 
but  you  never  before  heard  of  the  Kuen- 
Yuin  ;  no,  nor  has  any  European  except  a 
stray  missionary  or  two ;  and  yet  1  tell  you 
that  when  the  fires  from  this  pit  of  hell 
have  eaten  through  the  continent  to  the 
coast,  the  explosion  will  inundate  half  a 
world — and  God  help  the  other  half !  " 

Pierpont's  cigarette  went  out ;  he 
lighted  another,  and  looked  hard  at  Barris. 

**  But,"  resumed  Barris  quietly,  **  *  suffi- 
cient unto  the  day,'  you  know — I  didn't 
intend  to  say  as  much  as  I  did — it  would 
do  no  good — even  you  and  Pierpont  will 
forget  it — it  seems  so  impossible  and  so 
far  away — like  the  burning  out  of  the  sun. 
What  I  want  to  discuss  is  the  possibility 
or  probability  of  a  Chinaman — a  member 
of  the  Kuen-Yuin,  being  here,  at  this 
moment,  in  the  forest." 

**  If  he  is,"  said  Pierpont,  **  possibly  the 
gold-makers  owe  their  discovery  to  him." 

**  1  do  not  doubt  it  for  a  second,"  said 
Barris  earnestly. 

I  took  the  little  golden  globe  in  my 
hand,  and  examined  the  characters  en- 
graved upon  it. 

**  Barris,"  said  Pierpont,  **  I  can't  believe 
in  sorcery  while  I  am  wearing  one  of 
Sanford's  shooting-suits,  in  the  pocket  of 
which  rests  an  uncut  volume  of  the 
*  Duchess.'  " 

"Neither can  I,"  1  said;  "for  I  read  the 
Evening  Post,  and  I  know  Mr.  Godkin 
would  not  allow  it.  Hello  !  What 's  the 
•matter  with  this  gold  ball  }  " 

*•  What  is  the  matter 't "  said  Barris 
grimly. 

**  Why  —  why — it 's  changing  colour — 
purple — no,  crimson — no,  it's  green  I 
mean — good  Heavens  !  these  dragons  are 
twisting  under  my  fingers " 

**  Impossible  !  "  muttered  Pierpont,  lean- 
ing over  me  ;  "those  are  not  dragons " 

"No!"  I  cried  excitedlv ;  "thev  are 
pictures  of  that  reptile  that  Barris  brought 
back  —  see  —  see  —  how  thev  crawl  and 
turn ' 

"Drop  it!"  commanded  Barris;  and  I 
threw  the  ball  on  the  turf.  In  an  instant 
we  had  all  knelt  down  on  the  grass  beside 
it;    but    the    globe    was    again    golden, 
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grotesquely  wrought  with  dragons  and 
strange  signs. 

Pierpont,  a  little  red  in  the  face,  picked 
it  up,  and  handed  it  to  Barris.  He  placed 
it  on  a  chair,  and  sat  down  beside  me. 

**  Whew !  "  said  I,  wiping  the  perspir- 
ation from  my  face,  '*  how  did  you  play 
us  that  trick,  Barris  ?  " 

**  Trick  ?  '*  said  Barris  contemptuously. 

I  looked  at  Pierpont,  and  my  heart  sank. 
If  this  was  not  a  trick,  what  was  it  ?  Pier- 
pont returned  my  glance  and  coloured; 
but  all  he  said  was,  **  It's  devilish  queer," 
and  Barris  answered,  '*  Yes,  devilish." 
Then  Barris  asked  me  again  to  tell  my 
story,  and  I  did,  beginning  from  the  time 
I  met  David  in  the  spinney  to  the  moment 
when  I  sprang  into  the  darkening  thicket 
where  that  yellow  mask  had  grinned  like  a 
phantom  skull. 

**  Shall  we  try  to  find  the  fountain  ?  "  1 
asked  after  a  pause. 

**  Yes — and— er — the  lady,"  suggested 
Pierpont  vaguely. 

**  Don't  be  an  ass,"  I  said,  a  little  im- 
patiently; **  you  need  not  come,  you  know." 

*'  Oh,  I  '11  come,"  said  Pierpont,  **  unless 
you  think  1  am  indiscreet " 

**  Shut  up,  Pierpont,"  said  Barris,  **  this 
thing  is  serious  ;  1  never  heard  of  such  a 
glade  or  such  a  fountain,  but  it 's  true  that 
nobody  knows  this  forest  thoroughly.  It's 
worth  while  trying  for.  Roy,  can  you  find 
your  way  back  to  it  ?  " 

**  Easily,"  1  answered  ;  **  when  shall  we 

go  ?  " 

"It  will  knock  our  snipe-shooting  on 
the  head,"  said  Pierj)(>nt ;  **  but  then  when 
one  h«is  the  opportunity  of  finding  a  live 
dream-ladv " 

1  rt)st\  (leej)ly  offended,  but  Pierpont 
was  not  very  penitent,  and  his  laughter  was 
irresistible. 

*'  The  ladv's  vours  bv  riL^ht  of  discoverv," 
he  said  ;  '*  1  '11  promise  not  to  infringe  on 
your  dreams — I  '11  dream  about  other 
lailies " 

•'Come,  come,"  saiii  I,  '*  I '11  have 
Howlett  to  put  you  to  bed  in  a  minute. 
Barris,  it"  vou  are  readv — we  can  i^et  back 
to  diiuur " 

Barris  had  risen,  and  was  gazing  at  me 
earnestly. 

*'  Wliat  'sthe  matter?"  I  asked  nervously, 
for  I  saw  that  his  eves  were  fixed  on  mv 
forehead,  and  I  thought  oi  Vsondeand  the 
white  crescent  scar. 

"  Is  that  a  birth-mark  f  "  said  Barris. 

**  Yes  ;   whv,  Harris  ?" 

'*  Nothing  —  an  interesting  coinci- 
dence  " 

"  What  }  -for  Heaven's  sake  !  " 


"The  scar,  or  rather  the  birth-mark. 
It  is  the  print  of  the  dragon's  claw,  the 
crescent  symbol  of  Yue-Laou " 

"  And  who  the  devil  is  Yue-Laou  ?  "  I 
said  crossly. 

**  Yue-Laou,  the  Moon  Maker,  Dzil- 
Nbu  of  the  Kuen-Yuin.  It's  Chinese 
mythology,  but  it  is  believed  that  Yue- 
Laou  has  returned  to  rule  the  Kuen-Yuin.'* 

**  The  conversation,"  interrupted  Pier- 
pont, **  smacks  of  peacocks'  feathers  and 
yellow  jackets.  The  chicken-pox  has  left 
its  card  on  Roy,  and  Barris  is  guying  us. 
Come  on,  you  fellows,  and  make  your  call 
on  the  dream-lady.  Barris,  I  hear  gallop- 
ing.    Here  come  your  men  !  " 

Two  mud-splashed  riders  clattered  up 
to  the  porch  and  dismounted  at  a  motion 
from  Barris.  I  noticed  that  both  of  them 
carried  repeating  rifles  and  heavy  Colt's 
revolvers. 

They  followed  Barris  deferentially  into 
the  dining-room,  and  presently  we  heard 
the  tinkle  of  plates  and  bottles  and  the  low 
hum  of  Barris's  musical  voice. 

Half-an-hour  later  they  came  out  again, 
saluted  Pierpont  and  me,  and  galloped 
awav  in  the  direction  of  the  Canadian 
frontier.  Ten  minutes  passed,  and,  as 
Barris  did  not  appear,  we  rose  and  went 
into  the  house  to  find  him.  He  was  sitting 
silently  before  the  table,  watching  the  small 
golden  globe,  now  glowing  with  scarlet 
and  orange  fire,  brilliant  as  a  live  coal. 
Howlett,  mouth  ajar  and  eyes  starting  from 
the  sockets,  stood  petrified  behind  him. 

'*  Are  you  coming  }  "  asked  Pierpont,  a 
little  startled.  Barris  did  not  answer. 
The  globe  slowly  turned  to  pale  gold 
again,  but  the  face  that  Barris  raised  to 
ours  was  white  as  a  sheet.  Then  he  stood 
up  and  smiled  with  an  effort  that  was 
painful  to  us  all. 

**  Give  me  a  pencil  and  a  bit  of  paper, 
he  said. 

Howlett  brought  it.  Barris  went  to  the 
wintlow  and  wrote  rapidly.  He  folded  the 
paper,  placed  it  in  the  top  drawer  of  his 
desk,  locked  the  drawer,  handed  me  the 
key,  and  motioned  us  to  precede  him. 

When  again  we  stood  under  the  maples, 
h(»  turnecl  to  me  with  an  impenetrable 
expression. 

*' You  will  know  when  to  use  the  key," 
he  said.  '*  Come,  Pierpont,  we  must  try  to 
find  Rov's  fountain." 


» 


VI. 

At  two  o'clock  that  afternoon,  at  Barris's 
suggi'stion,  we  gave  up  the  .search  for  the 
fountain  in  the  glade  and  cut  across  the 
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forest  to  the  spinney,  where  David  and 
Hewlett  were  waiting  with  our  guns  and 
the  three  dogs. 

Pierpont  guyed  me  unmercifully  about 
the  '*  dream-lady,"  as  he  called  her,  and 
but  for  the  significant  coincidence  of 
Ysonde's  and  Barris's  questions  concerning 
the  white  scar  on  my  forehead,  I  should 
long  ago  have  been  perfectly  persuaded 
that  I  had  dreamed  the  whole  thing.  As 
it  was,  I  had  no  explanation  to  offer.  We 
had  not  been  able  to  find  the  glade, 
although  fifty  times  I  came  to  landmarks 
which  convinced  me  that  we  were  just 
about  to  enter  it.  Barris  was  quiet, 
scarcely  uttering  a  word  to  either  of  us 
during  the  entire  search.  I  had  never 
before  seen  him  depressed  in  spirits. 
However,  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
spinney,  where  a  cold  bit  of  grouse  and  a 
bottle  of  Burgundy  awaited  each,  Barris 
seemed  to  recover  his  habitual  good- 
humour. 

**  Here's  to  the  dream-lady!"  said 
Pierpont,  raising  his  glass  and  standing  up. 

I  did  not  like  it.  Even  if  she  was  only 
a  dream,  it  irritated  me  to  hear  Pierpont's 
mocking  voice.  Perhaps  Barris  under- 
stood— I  don't  know,  but  he  bade  Pierpont 
drink  his  wine  without  further  noise,  and 
that  young  man  obeyed  with  a  childlike  con- 
fidence which  almost  made  Barris  smile. 

**  What  about  the  snipe,  David  ?"  I  asked  ; 
*'  the  meadows  should  be  in  good  con- 
dition." 

**  There  is  not  a  snipe  on  the  meadows, 
Sir,"  said  David  solemnly. 

**  Impossible  !  "  exclaimed  Barris,  "  they 
can't  have  left." 

**  They  have,  Sir,"  said  David  in  a 
sepulchral,  voice  which  1  hardly  recog- 
nised. 

We  all  three  looked  at  the  old  man 
curiously,  waiting  for  his  explanation  of 
this  disappointing  but  sensational  report. 

David  looked  at  Howlett  and  Howlett 
examined  the  sky. 

**  1  was  going,"  began  the  old  man,  with 
his  eyes  fastened  on  Howlett,  *'  1  was 
going  along  by  the  spinney  with  the  dogs 
when  I  heard  a  noise  in  the  covert  and  1 
seen  Howlett  come  walkin'  very  fast 
toward  me.  In  fact,"  continued  David, 
"  I  may  say  he  was  runnin*.  Was  you 
runnin',  Howlett  ?  " 

Howlett  said  **  Yes,"  with  a  decorous 
cough. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  David,  "  but  I  *d 
rather  Howlett  told  the  rest.  He  saw 
things  which  I  did  not." 

"  Go  on,  Howlett,"  commanded  Pier- 
pont, much  interested. 


Howlett  coughed  again  behind  his  large 
red  hand. 

**What  David  says  is  true,  Sir,"  he 
began.  **  I  hobserved  the  dogs  at  a 
distance  *ow  they  was  a-workin*,  Sir,  and 
David  stood  a-lightin'  of  *s  pipe  be'ind 
the  spotted  beech,  when  I  see  a  *ead  pop 
up  in  the  covert  'oldin'  a  stick  like  'e  was 
haimin*  at  the  dogs.  Sir " 

*'Ahead  holding  a  stick  .^"  said  Pier- 
pont severely. 

"  The  'ead  'ad  'ands,  Sir,"  explained 
Howlett,  **'ands  that  'eld  a  painted 
stick — like  that.  Sir.  'Owlett,  thinks  I  to 
meself,  this  'ere  's  queer,  so  I  jumps  in 
and  runs,  but  the  beggar  'e  seen  mc,  an* 
w'en  I  comes  alongside  of  David  'e  was 
gone.  '  'Ello,  'Owlett,'  sez  David,  *  what 
the  'ell ' — I  beg  pardon.  Sir, — *  'ow  did 
you  come  'ere,'  sez  'e  very  loud.  *  Run,' 
sez  I,  *  the  Chinaman  is  harryin'  the 
dawgs  ! '  *  For  Gawd's  sake,  wot  China- 
man ? '  sez  David,  haimin'  'is  gun  at  every 
bush.  Then  I  thinks  I  see  'm,  an'  we  run 
an'  run,  the  dawgs  a-boundin'  close  to 
heel.  Sir ;  but  we  don't  see  no  Chinaman." 

"  I  '11  tell  the  rest,"  said  David,  as  How- 
lett coughed  and  stepped  in  a  modest 
corner  behind  the  dogs. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Barris  in  a  strange  voice. 

'"  Well,  Sir,  when  Howlett  and  I  stopped 
chasin'  we  were  on  the  cliff  overlooking 
the  south  meadow.  I  noticed  that  there 
was  hundreds  of  birds  there,  mostly  yellow- 
legs  and  plover,  and  Howlett  seen  them 
too.  Then  before  I  could  say  a  word  to 
Howlett,  something  out  in  the  lake  gave  a 
splash — a  splash  as  if  the  whole  cliff  had 
fallen  into  the  water.  I  was  that  scared 
that  I  jumped  straight  into  the  bush,  and 
Howlett,  he  sat  down  quick,  and  all  those 
snipe  wheeled  up — there  was  hundreds — 
all  a-squealin'  with  fright,  and  the  wood- 
duck  came  bowlin'  over  the  meadows  as  if 
the  Old  Nick  was  behind." 

David  paused  and  glanced  meditatively 
at  the  dogs. 

**  Go  on,"  said  Barris,  in  the  same 
strained  voice. 

**  Nothing  more.  Sir.  The  snipe  did  not 
come  back." 

**  But  that  splash  in  the  lake  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know  what  it  was.  Sir." 

**  A  salmon  ?  A  salmon  wouldn't  have 
frightened  the  duck  and  the  snipe  that 
way !  " 

"  No — oh,  no.  Sir.  If  fifty  salmon  had 
jumped  they  couldn't  have  made  that  splash. 
Could  they,  Howlett  ?  " 

"  No  'ow,"  said  Howlett. 

"  Roy,"  said  Barris  at  length,  **  what 
David  tells  us  settles  the  srvu^^-^Vv^^k^s^Nxsv^ 
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for  to-day.  I  am  going  to  take  Pierpont 
up  to  the  house.  Howlett  and  David  will 
follow  with  the  dogs ;  I  have  something  to 
say  to  them.  If  you  care  to  come,  come 
along;  if  not,  go  and  shoot  a  brace  of 
grouse  for  dinner,  and  be  back  by  eight  if 
you  want  to  see  what  Pierpont  and  I  dis- 
covered last  night." 

David  whistled  Gamin  and  Mioche  to 
heel  and  followed  Howlett  and  his  hamper 
toward  the  house.  1  called  Voyou  to  my 
side,  picked  up  my  gun  and  turned  to 
Barris. 

"  1  will  be  back  by  eight,''  I  said  ;  **  you 
are  expecting  to  catch  one  of  the  gold- 
makers,  are  you  not  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  Barris  listlessly. 

Pierpont  began  to  speak  about  the 
Chinaman  ;  but  Barris  motioned  him  to 
follow,  and,  nodding  to  mc,  took  the  path 
that  Howlett  and  David  had  followed 
toward  the  house.  When  thev  dis- 
appeared  I  tucked  my  gun  under  my  arm 
and  turned  sharply  into  the  forest,  Voyou 
trotting  close  to  my  heels. 

In  spite  of  myself  the  continued 
apparition  of  the  Chinaman  made  me 
nervous.  If  he  troubled  me  again  I  had 
fully  decided  to  get  the  drop  on  him  and 
find  out  what  he  was  doing  in  the  Cardinal 
Woods.  If  he  could  give  no  satisfactory 
account  of  himself  I  would  march  him 
in  to  Barris  as  a  gold-making  suspect — I 
wouKl  march  him  in  anyway,  I  thought, 
and  rid  the  forest  of  his  ugly  face.  I 
wondered  what  it  was  that  David  had 
heard  in  ilu-  lake.  It  must  have  been  a 
big  fish,  a  salmon,  1  thought ;  probably 
David's  and  Howlett's  nerves  were  over- 
wrought after  their  Celestial  chase. 

A  whine  from  the  dog  broke  the  thread 
of  mv  meditation,  and  I  raised  mv  head. 
Then  I  slopped  short  in  my  tracks. 

/'//<■  losi  i^liult   lav  s/nn[ii/i/  lufotr  mc. 

Already  the  dog  had  bounded  into  it 
across  the  velvet  turf  to  the  carveil  stone, 
where  a  slhu  figure  sal.  I  saw  my  dog  lay 
his  silkv  head  lovint^lv  as^ainst  her  silken 
kirlle,  1  saw  hiT  face  bend  above  him,  and 
I  cauLrht  inv  breath  and  slowlv  entered  the 
sunlit  glade. 

Half  timidlv   she    held    out    one    white 
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hand. 

*•  Xi)W  that  you  have  come."  she  saiil, 
*'  I  can  show  vou  more  of  mv  work.  I 
told  you  that  I  couhl  do  other  things 
besides  these  dragon  -  Hies  and  moths 
carved  here  in  stone.  Whv  tio  vcni  stare 
at  me  so  .•'     Are  you  ill  .•' " 

'*  Vsonde,"  I  .stammered, 

**  Yes,"  .she  said,  with  a  faint  colour 
under  her  eves 


**  I — I  never  expected  to  see  you  again/' 
I  blurted  out ;  "you — I — I — thought  I  had 
dreamed " 

**  Dreamed — of  me  }  Perhaps  you  did. 
Is  that  strange  ?  " 

**  Strange  }  N — no,  but — where  did 
you  go  when — when  we  were  leaning  over 
the  fountain  together  ?  I  saw  your  face — 
your  face  reflected  beside  mine,  and  then — 
then  suddenly  I  saw  the  blue  sky  and  only 
a  star  twinkling." 

**  It  was  because  you  fell  asleep,"  she 
said,  **  was  it  not .''" 

**  I — asleep  }  " 

**  You  slept — I  thought  you  were  very 
tired,  and  I  went  back " 

**  Back!— where  .>" 

**  Back  to  my  home  where  I  carve  my 
beautiful  images ;  see,  here  is  one  I 
brought  to  show  you  to-day." 

I  took  the  sculptured  creature  that  she 
held  toward  me,  a  massive  golden  lizard 
with  frail  claw-spread  wings  of  gold  so 
thin  that  the  sunlight  burned  through  and 
fell  on  the  ground  in  flaming  gilded 
patches. 

•*  Good  Heavens  !  "  I  exclaimed,  **  this 
is  astounding !  Where  did  you  learn  to 
do  such  work  t  Ysonde,  such  a  thing  is 
beyond  price  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  hope  so,"  she  said  earnestly,  '*  1 
can't  bear  to  sell  my  work,  but  my  step- 
father takes  it  and  sends  it  away.  This  is 
the  second  thing  I  have  done,  and  yester- 
day he  said  I  must  give  it  to  him.  I 
suppose  he  is  poor." 

*'  I  don't  see  how  he  can  be  poor  if  he 
gives  you  gold  to  model  in,"  I  said, 
astonished. 

**  Gold  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "gold!  he  has 
a  room  full  of  gold  !     He  makes  it." 

I  sat  down  on  the  turf  at  her  feet,  com- 
pletely unnerved. 

**  Whv  do  vou  look  at  me  so.^"  she 
asked,  a  little  troubled. 

'*  Where  does  your  step- father  live  t  " 
I  said  at  last. 

"  Here." 

"Here!" 

"  In  the  woods  near  the  lake.  You 
could  never  find  our  house." 

"  A  house  !  " 

"  Of  course.  Do  vou  think  I  lived  in  a 
tree.-'  How  silly!  I  live  with  my  step- 
father in  a  beautiful  hou.se — a  small  house, 
but  very  beautiful.  He  makes  his  gold 
there,  but  the  men  who  carry  it  away  never 
come  to  the  house,  for  they  don't  know 
where  it  is,  and  if  they  did  they  could  not 
get  in.  My  step- father  carries  ilu»  gold  in 
lumps  to  a  canvas  satchel.  When  the 
satchel  is   full   he   takes   it   out  into  the 
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woods  where  the  men  live,  and  I  don't 
know  what  they  do  with  it.  I  wish  he 
could  sell  the  gold  and  become  rich,  for 
then  I  could  go  back  to  Yian,  where  all 
the  gardens  are  sweet  and  the  river  flows 
under  the  thousand  bridges." 

**  Where  is  this  city  ?  '*  I  asked  faintly. 

"  Yian  ?  I  don*t  know.  It  is  sweet 
with  perfume  and  the  sound  of  silver  bells 
all  day  long.  Yesterday  1  carried  a 
blossom  of  dried  lotus  buds  from  Yian 
in  my  breast,  and  all  the  woods  were 
fragrant.     Did  vou  smell  it  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  wondered  last  night  whether  you  did. 
How  beautiful  your  dog  is !  I  love  him. 
Yesterday  I  thought  most  about  your  dog, 
but  last " 

"Last  night,"  I  repeated  below  my 
breath. 

**  I  thought  of  you.  Why  do  you  wear 
the  dragon-claw  ?  " 

1  raised  my  hand  impulsively  to  my 
forehead,  covering  the  scar. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  the  dragon- 
claw  ?"  I  muttered. 

**  It  is  the  symbol  of  Yue-Laou,  and 
Yue-Laou  rules  the  Kuen-Yuin,  my  step- 
father says.  My  step-father  tells  me  every- 
thing that  I  know.  We  lived  in  Yian 
until  I  was  sixteen  years  old.  I  am 
eighteen  now  ;  that  is  two  years  we  have 
lived  in  the  forest.  Look !  see  those 
scarlet  birds  !  what  are  thev  ?  There  are 
birds  of  the  same  colour  in  Yian." 

**  Where  is  Yian,  Ysonde  ? "  I  asked 
with  deadly  calmness. 

'*  Yian  }     I  don't  know." 

*'  But  you  have  lived  there  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  a  very  long  time." 

**  Is  it  across  the  ocean,  Ysonde  ?  " 

'*  It  is  across  seven  oceans  and  the  great 
river  which  is  longer  than  from  the  earth 
to  the  moon." 

'*Who  told  you  that  ?" 

'*  Who  ?  My  step-father ;  he  tells  me 
everything." 

**  Will  you  tell  me  his  name,  Ysonde  .^" 

**  I  don't  know  it ;  he 's  my  step-father  : 
that  is  all." 

**  And  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

**You  know  it — Ysonde." 

*'  Yes,  but  what  other  name  ?  " 

**That  is  all — Ysonde.  Have  vou  two 
names  ?  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so 
impatiently  ?  " 

**  Does  your  step-father  make  gold } 
Have  you  seen  him  make  it }  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  He  made  it  also  in  Yian, 
and  I  loved  to  watch  the  sparks  at  night 
whirling  like  golden  bees.  Yian  is  lovely 
if  it  is  all  like  our  garden  and  the  gardens 


around.  I  can  see  the  thousand  bridges 
from  my  garden  and  the  white  mountain 
beyond " 

•*  And  the  people — tell  me  of  the  people, 
Ysonde  !  "  I  urged  gently. 

**  The  people  of  Yian }  I  could  see 
them  in  swarms  like  ants — oh !  many, 
many  millions  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
thousand  bridges." 

**  But  how  did  they  look  ?  Did  they 
dress  as  I  do  }  " 

**  1  don't  know.  They  were  very  far 
away,  moving  specks  on  the  thousand 
bridges.  For  sixteen  years  I  saw  them 
every  day  from  my  garden,  but  I  never 
went  out  of  my  garden  into  the  streets  of 
Yian,  for  my  stepfather  forbade  me." 

**  You  never  saw  a  living  creature  near 
by  in  Yian  }  "  I  asked  in  despair. 

"  My  birds  ;  oh  !  such  tall,  wise -looking 
birds,  all  over  grey  and  rose  colour." 

She  leaned  over  the  gleaming  water  and 
drew  her  polished  hand  across  the  surface. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  these  questions.'^" 
she  murmured.     "  Are  you  displeased  ?  " 

**  Tell  me  about  your  step-father,"  I 
insisted.  **  Does  he  look  as  I  do  ?  Does 
he  dress,  does  he  speak,  as  I  do  ?  Is  he 
American  }  " 

**  American  }  I  don't  know.  He  does 
not  dress  as  you  do,  and  he  does  not  look 
as  you  do.  He  is  old — very,  ver\'  old. 
He  speaks  sometimes  as  you  do,  some- 
times as  they  do  in  Yian.  I  speak  also  in 
both  manners." 

"  Then   speak  as  they  do  in  Yian,"  I 

urged  impatiently  ;  "  speak  as Why, 

Ysonde,  why  are  you  crying  ?  Have  I 
hurt  you  ?  I  did  not  intend — I  did  not 
dream  of  your  caring — there,  Ysonde,  for- 
give me !  See,  I  beg  you  on  my  knees 
here  at  your  feet." 

I  stopped,  my  eyes  fastened  on  a  small 
golden  ball  which  hung  from  her  waist  by 
a  golden  chain.  I  saw  it  trembling  against 
her  thigh  ;  I  saw  it  change  colour,  now 
crimson,  now  purple,  now  flaming  scarlet. 
It  was  the  symbol  of  the  Kuen-Yuin. 

She  bent  over  me  and  laid  her  fingers 
gently  on  my  arm. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  such  things  ?"  she 
said,  while  the  tears  glistened  on  her 
lashes.  **  It  hurts  me  here  " — she  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  breast — "  it  pains  ;  I  don't 
know  why.  Ah  !  now  your  eyes  are  hard 
and  cold  again.  You  are  looking  at  the 
golden  globe  which  hangs  from  my  waist. 
Do  you  wish  to  know  also  what  that  is  ?  " 

'*  Yes,"  I  muttered,  my  eyes  fixed  on 
the  infernal  colour  flames  which  subsided 
as  I  spoke,  leaving  the  ball  a  pale  gilt 
again. 
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"  It  is  the  symbol  of  the  Kuen-Yuin," 
she  said  in  a  trembling  voice.  "  Why  do 
you  ask  ?  " 

**  Is  it  yours  ?  " 

"Y— yes." 

*' Where  did  you  get  it?"  I  cried 
harshly. 

**  My  —my  step-fa " 

Then  she  pushc^d  me  away  from  her 
with  all  the  strength  of  her  slender  wrists, 
and  covered  her  face. 

If  I  slij)j)ed  my  arm  about  her  and 
drew  her  to  me,  if  I  kissed  away  the  tears 
that  fell  slowly  between  her  fingers — if  I 
told  her  how  I  loved  her,  how  it  cut  me 
to  the  heart  to  see  her  unhappy — after 
all,  that  is  mv  own  business.  When  she 
smiled  through  her  tears,  the  pure  love 
and  sweetness  in  her  eves  lifted  mv  soul 
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higher  than  the  high  moon  vaguely 
glimmering  through  the  sunlit  blue 
above.  ^ly  happiness  was  so  sudden,  so 
fierce  and  overwhc^lming,  that  1  only  knelt 
there,  her  fingers  clasped  in  mine,  my  eyes 
raised  to  the  blue  vault  and  the  glimmering 
moon.  Then  something  in  the  long  grass 
beside  me  movrd  close  to  mv  knees  and 
a  damp  acrid  odour  filled  my  nostrils. 

**  Ysonde  ! "  I  cried  ;  but  the  touch  of 
her  hand  was  alreadv  srone,  and  mv  two 
clenched  fists  were  cold  and  damp  with 
dew. 

*' Ysonde!  "  1  called  again,  my  tongue 
stiff  with  fright  ;  but  1  called  as  one 
awaking  fnjin  a  dream — a  horrid  dream, 
for  my  nostrils  quivered  with  the  damj) 
acrid  odour,  and  I  felt  the  crab-reptile 
clinging  to  my  knee.  Why  had  the  night 
fallen  so  swiftly — and  where  was  I — 
where  r — stitT,  chilled,  torn,  and  bleeding, 
lying  flung  like  a  corpse  over  my  own 
tlireshold,  with  Voyou  licking  my  face  and 
Harris  sttjopin^  above  me  in  the  light  of 
a  lam|»  tliat  flared  and  smokeil  in  the 
night  breeze  like*  a  torch.  Faugh  !  the 
choking  steiuh  of  the  lamp  arouseil  me 
and  I  cried  out — 

-  Ysonde 1" 

"  What  the  devil  *s  the  matter  with 
him  .•'  *'  muttered  Pierpont,  lifting  me  in 
his  arin>  like  a  (hild ;  "  has  lie  been 
stabbed.   Harris  ?  " 


VII. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  was  able  to  stand  and 
walk  stiffly  into  my  bed-room,  where 
Howlett  had  a  hot  bath  ready  and  a  hotter 
tumbler  of  Scotch.  Pierpont  sponged  the 
blooti  from  my  throat,  where  it  had 
coagulated.  Tlie  cut  was  slight,  almo.st 
invisible,  a  mere  puncture  from  a  thorn. 


A  shampoo  cleared  my  mind,  and  a  cold 
plunge  and  alcohol  friction  did  the  rest. 

**  Now,"  said  Pierpont,  "  swallow  your 
hot  Scotch,  and  lie  down.  Do  you  want  a 
broiled  woodcock  ?  Good,  I  fancy  you 
are  coming  about." 

Barns  and  Pierpont  watched  mc  as  I  sat 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  solemnly  chewing 
on  the  woodcock's  wishbone  and  sipping 
my  Bordeaux,  very  much  at  my  ease. 

Pierpont  sighed  his  relief. 

**  So,"  he  said  pleasantly,  **  it  was  a 
mere  case  of  ten  dollars  or  ten  days.  I 
thought  you  had  been  stabbed " 

**  1  was  not  intoxicated,"  -I  replied, 
serenely  picking  up  a  bit  of  celery, 

**  Only  jagged  .-•"  inquired  Pierpont,  full 
of  s)inpathy. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Barris ;  *'  let  him 
alone.  Want  some  more  celery,  Roy .''  It 
will  make  you  sleep." 

"  I  don't  want  to  sleep,"  I  answered  ; 
**  when  are  you  and  Pierpont  going  to 
catch  your  (loldmaker  .•^" 

Barris  looked  at  his  watch  and  closed  it 
with  a  snap. 

*'  In  an  hour  ;  you  don't  propose  to  go 
with  us  ?  " 

**  But  I  do ;  toss  me  a  cup  of  cofTee, 
Pierpont,  will  ycju ;  that  *s  just  what  1 
propose  to  do.  Howlett,  bring  the  new 
box  of  Panatellas — the  mild  imported — 
and  leave  the  decanter.  Now,  Barris,  I  '11 
be  dressing,  and  you  and  Pierpont  keep 
still  and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  Is 
that  door  shut  tight  ?  " 

Barris  locked  it  and  sat  down. 

*'  Thanks,"  said  I  ;  ''  Barris,  where  is 
the  city  of  Yian  f  " 

An  exj)ression  akin  to  terror  flashed  into 
Barris's  I'yes,  and  I  saw  him  stop  breath- 
ing for  a  moment. 

**  There  is  no  such  city,"  he  said  at 
length :  **  have  I  been  talking  in  my 
sleep  r  " 

"  It  is  a  city,"  I  continued  calmly, 
**  where  the  river  winds  under  the 
thousand  bridges,  where  the  gardens  are 
sweet-scented  and  the  air  is  filled  with  the 
music  of  silver  bells " 

'*  .*^top ! "  gasped  Barris,  and  rose 
trembling  from  his  chair.  He  had  grown 
ten  vears  older. 

**  Roy,"  interposed  Pierpont  coolly, 
"  what  the  deuce  are  you  harr)*ing  Barris 
for  .-' " 

I  lookeii  at  Barris  and  he  looked  at 
me.  After  a  second  or  two  he  sat  down 
again. 

•*(io  on,  Roy,"  he  said. 

*'I  must,"  I  answered;  "for  now  I  am 
certain  that  I  have  not  dreamed." 
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I  told  them  everything ;  but,  even  as  I 
told  it,  the  whole  thing  seemed  so  vague, 
so  unreal,  that  at  times  I  stopped  with  the 
hot  blood  tingling  in  my  ears,  for  it  seemed 
impossible  that  sensible  men,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1896,  could  seriously  discuss 
such  matters. 

I  feared  Pierpont,  but  he  did  not  even 
smile.  As  for  Barris,  he  sat  with  his 
handsome  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  his 
unlighted  pipe  clasped  tight  in  both 
hands. 

When  I  had  finished,  Pierpont  turned 
slowly  and  looked  at  Barris.  Twice  he 
moved  his  lips  as  if  about  to  ask  some- 
thing, and  then  remained  mute. 

**  Yian  is  a  city,"  said  Barris,  speaking 
dreamily.  **  Was  that  what  you  wished  to 
know,  Pierpont  ?  " 

We  nodded  silently. 

**  Yian  is  a  city,^*  repeated  Barris, 
**  where  the  great  river  winds  under  the 
thousand  bridges,  where  the  gardens  are 
sweet-scented  and  the  air  is  filled  with  the 
music  of  silver  bells." 

**  My  lips  formed  the  question,  **  Where 
is  this  citv  ?  " 

**It  lies,"  said  Barris,  almost  querulously, 
**  across  the  seven  oceans  and  the  river 
which  is  longer  than  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Pierpont. 

**  Ah,"  said  Barris,  rousing  himself  with 
an  effort  and  raising  his  sunken  eyes,  '*  I 
am  using  the  allegories  of  another  land  ; 
let  it  pass.  Have  I  not  told  you  of  the 
Kuen-Yuin  ?  Yian  is  the  centre  of  the 
Kuen-Yuin.  It  lies  hidden  in  that  gigantic 
shadow  called  China,  vague  and  vast  as 
the  midnight  heavens — a  continent  un- 
known, impenetrable." 

**  Impenetrable,"  repeated  Pierpont 
below   his   breath. 

**  I  have  seen  it,"  said  Barris  dreamilv. 
**  I  have  seen  the  dead  plains  of  Black 
Cathay,  and  I  have  crossed  the  mountains 
of  Death,  whose  summits  are  above  the 
atmosphere.  I  have  seen  the  shadow  of 
Xangi  cast  across  Abaddon.  Better  to 
die  a  million  miles  from  Yezd  and  Ater 
Quedah  than  to  have  seen  the  white  water 
lotus  close  in  the  shadow  of  Xangi !  I 
have  slept  among  the  ruins  of  Xaindu 
where  the  winds  never  cease  and  the 
Wulwulleh  is  wailed  by  the  dead." 

**  And  Yian,"  I  urged  gently. 

There  was  an  unearthly  look  on  his  face 
as  he  turned  slowly  toward  me. 

**  Yian — I  have  lived  there — and  loved 
there.  When  the  breath  of  my  body  shall 
cease,  when  the  dragon's  claw  shall  fade 
from  my  arm  " — he  tore  up  his  sleeve,  and 
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we  saw  a  white  crescent  shining  above  his 
elbow — **  when  the  light  of  my  eyes  has 
faded  for  ever,  then,  even  then,  I  shall  not 
forget  the  city  of  Yian.  Why,  it  is  my 
home — mine !  The  river  and  the  thousand 
bridges,  the  white  peak  beyond,  the  sweet- 
scented  gardens,  the  lilies,  the  pleasant 
noise  of  the  summer  wind  laden  with  bee- 
music  and  the  music  of  bells — all  these 
are  mine.  Do  you  think  because  the 
Kuen-Yuin  feared  the  dragon's  claw  on 
my  arm  that  my  work  with  them  is  ended  ? 
Do  you  think  that  because  Yue-Laou  could 
give,  that  I  acknowledge  his  right  to  take 
away  ?  Is  he  Xangi,  in  whose  shadow  the 
white  water-lotus  dares  not  raise  its  head  ? 
No,  no  !  "  he  cried  violently ;  '*  it  was  not 
from  Yue-Laou,  the  sorcerer,  the  Maker 
of  Moons,  that  my  happiness  came.  It 
was  real  ;  it  was  not  a  shadow  to  vanish 
like  a  tinted  bubble.  Can  a  sorcerer 
create  and  give  a  man  the  woman  he 
loves  ?  Is  Yue-Laou  as  great  as  Xangi 
then  ?  Xangi  is  God.  In  His  own  time, 
in  His  infinite  goodness  and  mercy.  He 
will  bring  me  again  to  the  woman  I 
love.  And  I  know  she  waits  for  me  at 
God's  feet." 

In  the  strained  silence  that  followed,  I 
could  hear  my  heart's  double  beat,  and  I 
saw  Pierpont's  face  blanched  and  pitiful. 
Barris  shook  himself  and  raised  his  head. 
The  change  in  his  ruddy  face  frightened 
me. 

**  Heed  !  "  he  said,  with  a  terrible  glance 
at  me  ;  **  the  print  of  the  dragon's  claw  is 
on  vour  forehead,  and  Yue-Laou  knows  it. 
If  you  must  love,  then  love  like  a  man, 
for  you  will  suffer  like  a  soul  in  hell  in  the 
end.     What  is  her  name  again  ?  " 

'*  Ysonde,"  I  answered  simply. 


VIIL 

At  nine  o'clock  that  night  we  caught  one 
of  the  Goldmakers.  1  do  not  know  how 
Barris  had  laid  his  trap  ;  all  I  saw  of  the 
affair  can  be  told  in  a  minute  or  two. 

We  were  posted  on  the  Cardinal  road 
about  a  mile  below  the  house,  Pierpont 
and  I  with  drawn  revolvers  on  one  side, 
under  a  butternut-tree,  Barris  on  the  other, 
a  Winchester  rifle  across  his  knees. 

I  had  just  asked  Pierpont  the  hour,  and 
he  was  feeling  for  his  watch,  when  far  up 
the  road  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  galloping 
horse,  nearer,  nearer,  clattering,  thunder- 
ing past.  Then  Barris's  rifle  spat  flame, 
and  the  dark  mass,  horse  and  rider, 
crashed  into  the  dust.  Pierpont  had  the 
half-stunned  horseman  by  the  collar  in  a 
second — the  horse  was  stone  dead — and, 
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as  we  lifj^htcd  a  pine  knot  to  examine  the 
fellow,  Barris's  two  riders  galloped  up  and 
drew  bridle  beside  us. 

**  Hm  !  "  said  Barns  with  a  scowl,  "  it 's 
the  Shiner,  or  I  *m  a  moonshiner." 

We  crowded  curiously  around  to  see  the 
**  Shiner."  He  was  red-headed,  fat,  and 
filthy,  and  his  little  red  eyes  burned  in  his 
head  like  the  eyes  of  an  angry  pig. 

Barris  went  through  his  pockets  method- 
ically while  Pierpont  held  him  and  I  held 
the  torch.  The  Shiner  was  a  gold  mine  ; 
jx)ckets,  shirt,  bootlegs,  hat,  even  his  dirty 
fists,  clutched  tight  and  bleeding,  were 
bursting  with  lumps  of  soft  yellow  gold. 
Barris  dropptrd  this  **  moonshine  gold," 
as  we  had  come  to  call  it,  into  the  pockets 
of  his  shooting-coat,  and  withdrew  to 
question  the  prisoner.  He  came  back 
aq:ain  in  a  few  minutes  and  motioned  his 
mounted  men  to  take  the  Shiner  in 
charge.  We  watched  them,  rifle  on  thigh, 
walkini;;:  their  horses  slowlv  awav  into  the 
darkni'ss,  the  Shiner,  tightly  bound, 
shufilinL^  sullrnlv  between  tliem. 

**  Who  is  the  Shiner  ?  "  asked  Pierpont, 
sli|>ping  the  revolver  into  his  pocket  again. 

*'  A  moonshiner,  counterfeiter,  forger, 
ami  highwayman,"  said  Barris,  *'  and 
probably  a  nnirderer.  Drummond  will  be 
glad  to  see  him,  anil  1  think  it  likely  he 
will  l>«'  j)ersuad(  d  to  confess  to  him  what 
he  rt-tu^cs  to  confess  to  mt»." 

*' Wouldn't  lu-  talk  ?"  I  asked. 

*'  Xoi  a  syllable.  Pirrj)ont,  there  is 
noihin.L^  inon'  for  you  to  do." 

"  For  niu  l(j  lio  r  Are  you  not  coming 
back  with  us,  Harris  ?  " 

*'  No,"  said  Harris. 

Wr  walked  alonu:  the  dark  road  in 
sili-ncf  for  a  while,  1  wondering  what 
Harris  inlrndi-d  to  do.  l)iil  he  said  nothing 
mon-  until  \\v  n-athcd  our  own  veramlah. 
Hrn-  hf  held  out  his  hand,  first  to  Picr- 
J)»>ni.  then  to  \\\K\  saying  good-bye  as 
ihouirh  lu-  Win-  goin.::  on  a  long  jtuirnry. 

"How  .M>on  will  von  In-  bai  k  ? "  I 
calK'd    out    to    him    as    h«-    tunu-il    awa\ 

toWanN    till'    galr.       Ih'    (  .lUlr    a(•^^^^^    tlu' 

lawn  a.rain  and  again.  t«H>k  our  hantis  with 
a  (juift  atVriiion  that  I  had  iicvi-r  imagined 
him  (  apablr  of. 

'*  1  am  going,"  lu-  said,  "to  put  an  end 
to  his  gold-making  to-night,  i  knou  that 
you  fellows  have  ncviT  su>pfilrd  what  I 
was  about  on  mv  little  solitarv  cvcniny: 
strolls  after  dinner.  I  will  tell  you. 
Already  1  hav<*  unobtrusively  killi-d  four 
of  these  gold-makers,  my  men  pui  them 
underground  just  below  th<'  new  wash-out 
ai  the  four-mile  stone.  There  are  three 
left  alive — the    Shiner,    whom    we    iiavc  ; 


another  criminal  named  '  Yellow  *  or 
*  Yaller '  in  the  vernacular,  and  the 
third " 

"  The  third !  "  repeated  Pierpont  ex- 
citedly. 

**  The  third  I  have  never  yet  seen.  But 
I  know  who  and  what  he  is — I  know ;  and 
if  he  is  of  human  flesh  and  blood,  hi& 
blood  will  flow  to-night." 

As  he  spoke  a  slight  noise  across  the 
turf  attracted  my  attention.  A  mounted 
man  was  advancing  silently  in  the  star- 
light over  the  .spongy  meadowland.  When 
he  came  nearer,  Barris  struck  a  match,  and 
we  saw  that  he  bore  a  corpse  across  his- 
saddle-bow. 

'*  Yaller,  Colonel  Barris,"  said  the  man, 
touching  his  slouched  hat  in  salute. 

This  grim  introduction  to  the  corpse 
made  me  shudder,  and,  after  a  moment*^ 
examination  of  the  stiff,  wide-eyed  dead 
man,  I  drew  back. 

**  Identified  !  "  said  Barris.  "  Take  him 
to  the  four-mile  post,  and  cany  his  effects 
to  Washington — under  seal,  mind,  John- 
stone." 

Away  cantered  the  rider  with  his  ghastly 
burden,  and  Barris  took  our  hands  once 
more  for  the  last  time.  Then  he  went 
away  gaily,  with  a  jest  on  his  lips,  and 
Pierpont  and  I  turned  back  into  the 
house. 

For  an  hour  we  sat  moodily  smoking  in 
the  hall  before  the  fire,  saying  little  until 
Pierpont  burst  out  with  :  "  I  wish  Barris 
had  taken  one  of  us  with  him  to-night." 

The  same  thought  had  been  running 
in  mv  mind,  but  I  said  :  "  Barris  knows 
what  he's  about.* 

This  observation  neither  comforted  us 
nor  opened  the  lane  to  further  con- 
versation, and  after  a  few  minutes  Pierpont 
said  good-night  and  called  for  Howlett 
and  hot  water.  When  he  had  been  warmlv 
tucked  awav  bv  Howlett,  I  turned  out  all 
but  one  lamj),  sent  the  dogs  away  with 
David,  and  dismissed  Howlett  for  the 
night. 

1  was  not  inclined  to  retire,  for  I  knew 
I  couKl  not  sleej).  There  was  a  book 
lying  on  the  table  beside  the  fire,  and  1 
opened  it  and  reail  a  page  or  two,  but 
my  mind  was  fixed  on  other  things. 

The  window -shades  were  raised,  and  I 
lookeil  out  at  the  star -set  firmament. 
There  was  no  moon  that  night,  but  the 
sky  was  dusted  all  over  with  sparkling' 
stars,  and  a  pale  radiance,  brighter  even 
than  moonlight,  fell  over  meadow  and 
wood.  l'\'ir  away  in  the  forest  1  heard  the 
voice  of  the  wind,  ami  a  soft  warm  wind 
that  whispered  a  name — *'  Ysonde.' 
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**  Listen ! "  sighed  the  voice  of  the 
wind,  and  **  Listen !  "  echoed  the  swaying 
trees  with  ever}'  little  leaf  a-quiver.  1 
listened. 

Where  the  long  grasses  trembled  with 
the  crickets'  cadence  I  heard  her  name — 
**  Ysonde."  I  heard  it  in  the  rustling  wood- 
bine where  grey  moths  hovered ;  1  heard 
it  in  the  drip,  drip,  drip  of  the  dew  from 
the  porch.  The  silent  meadow  brook 
whispered  her  name,  the  rippling  wood- 
land streams  repeated  it — "  Ysonde, 
Ysonde" — until  all  earth  and  skv  were 
filled  with  the  soft  thrill  —  **  Ysonde, 
Ysonde,  Ysonde." 

A  night-thrush  sang  in  a  thicket  close 
by  the  porch,  and  I  stole  to  the  verandah 
to  listen.  After  a  while  it  began  again  a 
little  further  on.  I  ventured  out  into  the 
road.  Again  I  heard  it  far  away  in  the 
forest,  and  I  followed  it,  for  I  knew  it  was 
singing  of  Ysonde. 

When  1  came  to  the  path  that  leaves  the 
main  road  and  enters  the  Sweet  Fern 
Covert  below  the  spinney,  I  hesitated  ;  but 
the  beauty  of  the  night  lured  me  on  and 
the  night-thrushes  called  me  from  every 
thicket.  In  the  starry  radiance  shrubs, 
grasses,  field  flowers,  stood  out  distinctly, 
for  there  was  no  moon  to  cast  shadows. 
Meadow  and  brook,  grove  and  stream,  were 
illuminated  by  the  pale  glow.  Like  great 
lamps  lighted,  the  planets  hung  from  the 
high  domed  sky,  and  through  their 
mysterious  rays  the  fixed  stars,  calm, 
serene,  stared  from  the  heavens  like  eves. 

I  waded  on  waist-deep  through  fields  of 
dewy  golden-rod,  through  late  clover  and 
wild-oat  wastes,  through  crimson-fruited 
sweetbriar,  blueberry,  and  wild  plum,  until 
the  low  whisper  of  the  Wier  Brook  warned 
me  that  the  path  had  ended. 

But  I  would  not  stop,  for  the  night  air 
was  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  water-lilies, 
and  far  away,  across  the  low  wooded  cliffs 
and  the  wet  meadowland  bevond,  there 
was  a  tlistant  gleam  of  silver,  and  I  heard 
the  murmur  of  sleepy  waterfowl.  I  would 
go  to  the  lake.  The  way  was  clear  except 
for  the  dense  young  growth  and  the  snares 
of  the  moose-bush. 

The  night- thrushes  had  ceased,  but  I 
dill  not  want  for  the  company  of  living 
creatures.  Slender,  quick  darting  forms 
crossed  my  path  at  intervals,  sleek  mink, 
that  fled  like  shadows  at  my  step,  wiry 
weasels  and  fat  musk-rats,  hurr}  ing  onward 
to  some  tnst  or  killing. 

I  never  had  seen  so  many  little  wood- 
land creatures  on  the  move  at  night.  I 
began  to  wonder  where  they  all  were 
going  so  fast,  why  they  all  hurried  on  in 


the  same  direction.  Now  I  passed  a  hare 
hopping  through  the  brushwood,  now  a 
rabbit  scurrying  by,  flag  hoisted.  As  I 
entered  the  beech  second-growth  two 
foxes  glided  by  me  ;  a  little  further  on  a 
doe  crashed  out  of  the  underbrush,  and 
close  behind  her  stole  a  lynx,  eyes  shining 
like  coals. 

He  neither  paid  attention  to  the  doe 
nor  to  me,  but  loped  away  towards  the 
north. 

The  lynx  was  in  flight. 

**  From  what  ?  "  I  asked  myself,  wonder- 
ing. There  was  no  forest  fire,  no  cyclone, 
no  flood. 

If  Barris  had  passed  that  way  could 
he  have  stirred  up  this  sudden  exodus  ? 
Impossible  ;  even  a  regiment  in  the  forest 
could  scarcely  have  put  to  rout  these 
frightened  creatures. 

**  What  on  earth,"  thought  I,  turning  to 
watch  the  headlong  flight  of  a  fisher-cat, 
"  what  on  earth  has  started  the  beasts  out 
at  this  lime  of  night  ?  " 

I  looked  up  into  the  sky.  The  placid 
glow  of  the  fixed  stars  comforted  me,  and 
I  stepped  on  through  the  narrow  spruce 
belt  that  leads  down  to  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Stars. 

Wild  cranberrv  and  moose-bush  en- 
twined  my  feet,  dewy  branches  spattered 
me  with  moisture,  and  the  thick  spruce 
needles  scraped  my  face  as  I  threaded  my 
•way  over  mossy  logs  and  deep  spongy 
tussocks  down  to  the  level  gravel  of  the 
lake  shore. 

Although  there  was  no  wind,  the  little 
waves  were  hurrying  in  from  the  lake,  and 
I  heard  them  splashing  among  the 
pebbles.  In  the  pale  star-glow  thousands 
of  water-lilies  lifted  their  half-closed 
chalices  toward  the  skv. 

I  threw  myself  full  length  upon  the 
shore,  and,  chin  on  hand,  looked  out 
across  the  lake. 

Sj)lash,  splash  came  the  waves  along 
the  shore,  higher,  nearer,  until  a  film  of 
water,  thin  and  glittering  as  a  knife-blade, 
crept  up  to  my  elbows.  I  could  not 
understand  it ;  the  lake  was  rising,  but 
there  had  been  no  rain.  All  aUmg  the 
shore  the  water  was  running  up.  I  heartl 
the  waves  along  the  sedge-grass ;  the 
weeds  at  my  side  were  awash  in  the 
ripples.  The  lilies  rocked  on  the  tiny 
waves,  every  wet  pad  rising  on  the  swells, 
sinking,  rising  again,  until  the  whole  lake 
was  glimmering  with  undulating  blossoms. 
How  sweet  and  deep  was  the  fragrance 
from  the  lilies !  And  now  the  water  was 
ebbing  slowly,  and  the  waves  receded, 
shrinking  from    the    shore-rim  until   the 
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white  pebbles  appeared  again,  shining  like 
froth  on  a  brimming  glass. 

No  animal  swimming  out  in  the  dark- 
ness along  the  shore,  no  heavy  salmon 
surging  could  have  set  the  whole  shore 
aflood  as  though  the  wash  from  a  great 
boat  were  rolling  in.  Could  it  have  been 
the  overflow,  through  the  Wier  Brook,  of 
some  cloud-burst  far  back  in  the  forest  ? 
This  was  the  only  way  I  could  account 
for  it,  and  yet,  when  1  had  crossed  the 
Wier  Brook,  I  had  not  noticed  that  it  was 
swollen. 

And  as  I  lay  there  thinking,  a  faint 
breeze  sprang  up  and  I  saw  the  surface  of 
the  lake  whiten  with  lifted  lily  pads. 

All  around  me  the  alders  were  sighing ; 
I  heard  the  forest  behind  me  stir ;  the 
crossed  branches  rubbing  softly,  bark 
against  bark.  Something — it  may  have 
been  an  owl — sailed  out  of  the  night, 
dipped,  soared,  and  was  again  engulfed, 
and  far  across  the  water  I  heard  its  faint 
crv — **  Ysonde." 

Then  first,  for  my  heart  was  full,  I  cast 
rrwyself  down  upon  my  face,  calling  on  her 
name.  My  eyes  were  wet  when  1  raised 
my  head — for  the  spray  from  the  shore 
was  drifting  in  again — and  my  heart  beat 
heavily  "  No  more,  no  more.'*  But  my 
heart  lied,  for  even  as  I  raised  my  face  to 
the  calm  stars,  I  saw  her  standing  still, 
close  beside  me  ;  and  very  gently  I  spoke 
her  name,  "  Ysonde."  She  held  out  both 
hands. 

"I  was  lonely,"  she  said,  **and  I  went 
to  the  glade,  but  the  forest  is  full  of 
frightened  creatures  and  they  frightened 
me.  Has  anything  happened  in  the 
woods  ?  The  deer  arc  running  toward 
the  heights." 

Her  hand  still  lav  in  mine  as  we  moved 
along  the  shore,  and  the  lapping  of  the 
water  on  rock  and  shallow  was  no  lower 
than  our  voices. 

'*  Why  did  you  leave  me  without  a  word, 
there  at  the  fountain  in  the  glade  }  "  she 
said. 

"  I  leave  you " 

**  Indeed  you  did,  running  swiftly  with 
your  dog,  plunging  through  thickets  and 
brush — oh,  you  frightened  me  1 " 

*'  Did  1  leave  you  so  }  " 

''  Yes— after " 

**  After.?" 


"  You  had  kissed  me- 


» 


Then  we  leaned  down  together  and 
looked  into  the  black  water  set  with  stars, 
just  as  we  had  bent  together  over  the 
fountain  in  the  glade. 

**  Do  you  remember  ?  "  I  asked. 

**Yes.     See,   the  water  is   inlaid  with 


silver  stars,  everywhere  white  lilies  float- 
ing and  the  stars  below,  deep,  deep 
down." 

**  What  is  the  flower  you  hold  in  your 
hand  }  " 

**  White  water-lotus." 

**  Tell  me  about  Yue-Laou,  Dzil-Nbu  of 
the  Kuen-Yuin,"  I  whispered,  lifting  her 
head  so  that  I  could  see  her  eyes. 

**  Would  it  please  you  to  hear  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Ysonde." 

''  All  that  I  know  is  yours,  as  I  am 
yours,  all  that  I  am.  Bend  closer.  Is  it 
of  Yue-Laou  you  would  know.?  Yue- 
Laou  is  Dzil-Nbu  of  Kuen-Yuin.  He 
lived  in  the  Moon.  He  is  old — vexy, 
ver}'  old ;  and  once,  before  he  came  to 
rule  the  Kuen-Yuin,  he  was  the  old  man 
who  unites  with  a  silken  cord  all  pre- 
destined couples,  after  which  nothing  can 
prevent  their  union.  But  all  that  is 
changed  since  he  came  to  rule  the  Kuen- 
Yuin.  Now  he  has  perverted  the  Xin — 
the  good  genii  of  China  —  and  has 
fashioned  from  their  warped  bodies  a 
monster  which  he  calls  the  Xin.  This 
monster  is  horrible,  for  it  not  only  lives  in 
its  own  body,  but  it  has  thousands  of 
loathsome  satellites — living  creatures  with- 
out mouths,  blind,  that  move  when  the 
Xin  moves,  like  a  mandarin  and  his  escort. 
They  are  part  of  the  Xin,  although  they 
are  not  attached.  Yet  if  one  of  these 
satellites  is  injured,  the  Xin  writhes  with 
agony.  It  is  feariful — ^this  huge  living 
bulk  and  these  creatures  spread  out  like 
severed  fingers  that  wriggle  around  a 
hitleous  hand." 

*' Who  told  you  this.?" 

'*  My  step-father." 

"  Do  you  believe  it  }  " 

'*  Yes.  I  have  seen  one  of  the  Xin's 
creatures." 

*'  Where,  Ysonde  ?  " 

**  Here  in  these  woods." 

**  Then  you  believe  there  is  a  Xin  here?" 

*'  There  must  be — perhaps  in  the  lake." 

*'()h!  Xins  inhabit  lakes .?  " 

**  Yes,  and  the  seven  seas.  I  am  not 
afraid  here." 

'*Why?" 

*'J3ecause  I  wear  the  symbol  of  the 
Kuen-Yuin." 

**  Then  I  am  not  safe,"  I  smiled. 

**Yes,  you  are,  for  I  hold  you  in  my 
arms.  Shall  I  tell  you  more  about  the 
Xin  }  When  the  Xin  is  about  to  do  to 
death  a  man  the  Yeth-hounds  gallop 
through  the  night " 

"  What  are  the  Yeth-hounds,  Ysonde  ?  " 

"The  Yeth-hounds  are  dogs  without 
heads.    They  are  the  spirits  of  murdered 
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children  which  pass  through  the  woods  at 
night,  making  a  wailing  noise." 

**  Do  vou  believe  this  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  for  1  have  worn  the  yellow 
lotus " 

**  The  yellow  lotus " 

**  Yellow  is  the  symbol  of  faith " 

*' Where?" 

"In  Yian,"  she  said  faintly. 

After  a  while  I  saiil — 

**  Ysonde,  you  know  there  is  a  God  ?  " 

**  (}od  and  Xangi  are  one." 

**  Have  vou  ever  heard  of  Christ  ?  " 

**  No,"  she  answered  softly. 

The  wind  began  again  among  the  tree- 
tops.     I  felt  her  hands  closing  in  mine. 

**  Ysonde,"  1  asked  again,  "  do  you 
believe  in  sorcerers  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  Kuen-Yuin  are  sorcerers ; 
Yue-Laou  is  a  sorcerer." 

**  Have  you  seen  sorcer}'  ?  " 

**  Yes,  the  reptile  satellite  of  theXin " 

"  Anything  else  ?  " 

**  My  charm — the  golden  ball,  the  symbol 
of  the  Kuen  -  Yuin.  Have  you  seen  it 
change  ?  Have  you  seen  the  reptiles 
writhe .?"   " 

**  Yes,"  said  I  shortly,  and  then  remained 
silent,  for  a  sudden  shiver  of  apprehen- 
sion had  seized  me.  Barris  also  had 
spoken  gravely,  ominously,  of  the  sorcerers, 
the  Kuen-Yuin,  and  1  had  seen  with  my 
Own  eyes  the  graven  reptiles  turning  and 
twisting  on  the  glowing  globe. 

"Still,"  said  1,  aloud,  **  God  lives,  and 
sorcery  is  but  a  name." 

**  Ah,"  murmured  Ysonde,  drawing  closer 
to  me,  **  they  say,  in  Yian,  *  the  Kuen-Yuin 
live ;  God  is  but  a  name.* " 

**  They  lie,"  I  whispered  fiercely. 

**  Be  careful,"  she  pleaded,  '*  they  may 
hear  you.  Remember  that  you  have 
the  mark  of  the  dragon's  claw  on  your 
brow." 

**  What  of  it  ?  "  I  asked,  thinking  also 
of  the  white  mark  on  J^arris's  arm. 

**Ah,  don't  vou  know  that  those  who 
are  marked  with  the  dragon's  claw  are 
followed  by  Yue-Laou,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  and  the  evil  means  death  if  you 
offend  him  ?  " 

**  Do  you  believe  that  ? "  I  asked  im- 
patiently. 

**  1  know  it,"  she  sighed. 

'*  Who  told  you  all  this  ?  Your  step- 
father ?  What  in  Heaven's  name  is  he 
then — a  Chinaman  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know  ;  he  is  not  like  you." 

**  Have — have  you  told  him  anything 
about  me  ?  " 

**  He  knows  about  you — no,  I  have  told 
him  nothing — ah,  what  is  this  ? — see — it  is 


a  cord,  a  cord  of  silk  about  your  neck — 
and  about  mine  !  " 

**  Where  did  that  come  from  .''"  I  asked, 
astonished. 

**  It  must  be — it  must  be  Yue  -  Laou 
who  binds  me  to  you — ^it  is  as  my  step- 
father said — he  said  Yue-Laou  would  bind 
us " 

**  Nonsense !  "  I  said  almost  roughly, 
and  seized  the  silken  cord ;  but  to  my 
amazement  it  melted  in  my  hand  like 
smoke. 

**  What  is  all  this  damnable  jugglery  ?'* 
I  whispered  angrily;  but  my  anger 
vanished  as  the  words  were  spoken,  and  a 
convulsive  shudder  shook  me  to  the  feet. 
Standing  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  a 
stone' s-ihrow  away,  was  a  figure,  twisted 
and  bent — a  little  old  man,  blowing  sparks 
from  a  live  coal  which  he  held  in  his 
naked  hand.  The  coal  glowed  with 
increasing  radiance,  lighting  up  the  skull- 
like face  above  it,  and  threw  a  red  glow 
over  the  sands  at  his  feet.  But  the  face  !-;- 
the  ghastly  Chinese  face  on  which  the 
light  flickered — and  the  snaky  slitted  eyes, 
sparkling  as  the  coal  glowed  hotter.  Coal ! 
It  was  not  a  coal,  but  a  golden  globe 
staining  the  night  with  crimson  flames  :  it 
was  the  symbol  of  the  Kuen-Yuin. 

**  See  !  See  !  "  gasped  Ysonde,  trembling 
violently.  **  See  the  moon  rising  from 
between  his  fingers  !  Oh,  I  thought 
it  was  my  step-father,  and  it  is  Yue- 
Laou,  the  Maker  of  ]\Ioons — no !  no !  it 
is  my  step-father — ah,  God  I  they  are  the 
same  !  " 

Frozen  with  terror,  I  stumbled  to  my 
knees,  groping  for  my  revolver  which 
bulged  in  my  coat  pocket ;  but  something 
held  me — something  which  bound  me  like 
a  web  in  a  thousand  strong,  silky  meshes. 
1  struggled  and  turned,  but  the  web  grew 
tighter  ;  it  was  over  us — all  around  us, 
drawing,  pressing  us  into  each  other's 
arms  until  we  lay  side  by  side,  bound  hatid 
and  body  and  foot,  palpitating,  panting 
like  a  pair  of  netted  pigeons. 

And  the  creature  on  the  shore  below ! 
What  was  my  horror  to  see  a  moon,  huge, 
silvery,  rise  like  a  bubble  from  between 
his  fingers,  mount  higher,  higher  into  the 
still  air  and  hang  aloft  in  the  midnight 
skv,  while  another  moon  rose  from  his 
fingers,  and  another  and  yet  another,  until 
the  vast  span  of  heaven  was  set  with  moons 
and  the  earth  sparkled  like  a  diamond  in 
the  white  glare. 

A  great  wind  began  to  blow  from  the 
cast,  and  it  bore  to  our  ears  a  long, 
mournful  howl — a  cry  so  unearthly  that  for 
a  moment  our  hearts  stopped. 
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**  The  Yeth-hounds  !  "  sobbed  Ysonde. 
**  Do  you  hear  !  they  are  passing  through 
the  forest !     The  Xm  is  near !  " 

Then  all  around  us  in  the  dry  sedge 
grasses  came  a  rustle  as  if  some  small 
animals  were  creeping,  and  a  damp  acrid 
odour  filled  the  air.  I  knew  the  smell,  1 
saw  the  spidery,  crab-like  creatures  swarm 
out  around  me  and  drag  their  soft,  yellow, 
hairy  bodies  across  the  shrinking  grasses. 
They  passed,  hundreds  of  them,  poisoning 
'the  air,  tumbling,  writhing,  crawling  with 
their  blind,  mouthless  heads  raised.  Birds, 
half  asleep  and  confused  by  the  darkness, 
fluttered  away  before  them  in  helpless 
fright,  rabbits  sprung  from  their  forms, 
weasels  glided  away  like  flying  shadows. 
What  remained  of  the  forest  creatures  rose 
and  fled  from  the  loathsome  invasion ;  I 
heard  the  squeak  of  a  terrified  hare,  the 
snort  of  stampeding  deer,  and  the  lumber- 
ing gallop  of  a  bear  ;  and  all  the  time  I 
was  choking,  half  suffocated  by  the 
poisoned  air. 

Then,  as  I  struggled  to  free  myself 
from  the  silken  snare  about  me,  I  cast  a 
glance  of  deadly  fear  at  the  sorcerer 
below,  and  at  the  same  moment  I  saw  him 
turn  in  his  tracks. 

**  Halt !  **  cried  a  voice  from  the  bushes. 

**  Barris  !  "  1  shouted,  half  leaping  up  in 
my  agony. 

I  saw  the  sorcerer  spring  forward,  I 
heard  the  bang  !  bang  !  bang !  of  a  revolver, 
and,  as  the  sorcerer  fell  on  the  water's 
edge,  I  saw  Barris  jump  out  into  the 
white  glare  and  fire  again,  once,  twice, 
three  times,  into  the  writhing  figure  at 
his  feet. 

Then  an  awful  thing  occurred.  Up  out 
of  the  black  lake  reared  a  shadow,  a 
nameless,  shapeless  mass,  headless,  sight- 
less, gigantic,  gaping  from  end  to  end. 

A  great  wave  struck  Barris  and  he  fell, 
another  washed  him  up  on  the  pebbles, 
another  whirled  him  back  into  the  water, 
and  then — and  then  the  thing  fell  over 
him — and  I  fainted. 

*  *  Ht  * 

This,  then,  is  all  that  I  know  concern- 
ing Yue-Laou  and  the  Xin.  1  do  not  fear 
the  ridicule  of  scientists  or  of  the  Press, 
for  I  have  told  the  truth.  Barris  is  gone, 
and  the  thing  that  killed  him  is  alive  to- 
day in  the  Lake  of  the  Stars,  while  the 
spider -like  satellites  roam  through  the 
Cardinal  Woods.  The  game  has  fled, 
the  forests  around  the  lake  are  empty  of 
any  living  creatures  save  the  reptiles  that 
creep  when  the  Xin  moves  in  the  depths 
of  the  lake. 


General  Drummond  knows  what  he  has 
lost  in  Barris,  and  we,  Pierpont  and  I, 
know  what  we  have  lost  also.  His  will  we 
found  in  the  drawer,  the  key  of  which  he 
had  handed  me.  It  was  wrapped  in  a  bit 
of  paper  on  which  was  written — 

Yue-Laou,  the  sorcerer,  is  here  in  the  Cardinal 
Woods.  I  must  kill  him,  or  he  will  kill  me.  He 
made  and  gave  me  to  the  woman  I  loved.  He  made 
her — I  saw  him — he  made  her  out  of  a  white  water- 
lotus  bud.  When  our  child  was  bom  he  came 
again  before  me,  and  demanded  from  me  the 
woman  I  loved.  Then,  when  I  refused,  he  went 
away,  and  that  night  my  ^^^fe  and  child  vanished 
from  my  side,  and  I  found  upon  her  pillow  a  white 
lotus  bud.  Roy,  the  woman  of^  your  dream, 
Ysonde,  may  be  my  child.  God  help  you  if  you 
love  her,  for  Yue-Laou  will  give  and  take  away,  as 
though  he  were  Xangi,  which  is  God.  I  will  kill 
Yue-Laou  before  I  leave  this  forest,  or  he  will  kill 
me.  Fkanklyn  Barris. 

Now  the  world  knows  what  Barris 
thought  of  the  Kuen-Yuin  and  of  Yue- 
Laou.  I  see  that  the  newspapers  are  just 
becoming  excited  over  the  glimpses  that 
Li-Hung  Chang  has  afforded  them  of 
Black  Cathay  and  the  demons  of  the 
Kuen-Yuin.  The  Kuen-Yuin  are  on  the 
"move. 

Pierpont  and  I  have  dismantled  the 
shooting-box  in  the  Cardinal  Woods. 
We  hold  ourselves  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  join  and  lead  the  first  Govern- 
ment party  to  drag  the  Lake  of  the  Stars 
and  cleanse  the  forest  of  the  crab  reptiles. 
But  it  will  be  necessary  that  a  large  force 
assembles,  and  a  well-armed  force,  for  we 
never  have  found  the  body  of  Yue-Laou, 
and,  living  or  dead,  I  fear  him.  Is  he 
living  ? 

Pierpont,  who  found  Ysonde  and 
myself  lying  unconscious  on  the  lake- 
shore  the  morning  after,  saw  no  trace  of 
corpse  or  blood  on  the  sands.  He  may 
have  fallen  into  the  lake,  but  I  fear  and 
Ysonde  fears  that  he  is  alive.  We  never 
were  able  to  find  either  her  dwelling- 
place  or  the  glade  and  the  fountain  again. 
The  only  thing  that  remains  to  her  of  her 
former  life  is  the  gold  serpent  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  and  her  golden 
globe,  the  symbol  of  the  Kuen-Yuin ;  but 
the  latter  no  longer  changes  colour. 

David  and  the  dogs  are  waiting  for  me 
in  the  courtyard  as  I  write.  Pierpont  is 
in  the  gun-room  loading  shells,  and  Howlett 
brings  him  mug  after  mug  of  my  ale  from 
the  wood.  Ysonde  bends  over  my  desk — 
I  feel  her  hand  on  my  arm,  and  she  is 
saying  :  "  Don't  you  think  you  have  done 
enough  to-day,  dear  ?  How  can  you  write 
such  silly  nonsense,  without  a  shadow  of 
truth  or  foundation  ?  " 


i  my  love  j_yoa  do  n^e  uroijci 
"To  Ca^r  rrje  off  di^coiLrteou^Lyi 
y^lr^cl.  1  kave  loved,  you yo  lofl^g, 
J)eUgnTlf^q  i.i|your  con^parw. 

Lireen^^teeve^  (jc^aLlmyjoy, 
Green^leeve/^uo^  my  Heart 

^GoU'. 

i  nave  teen  ready  atjfoux*  har^flL 

flo  qrant"  whatever  you  ojouU  crave 

I  i^ave  toft  (joqed  We  ami  land. 

lour  love  and  qooa-ioiU  for  To  nave. 

TTioLL  could^de^ire  noeartnlythiqe| 
Bur  ^lU  ti|ou.  tiad^  iV  rmolLt^. 
Tf^^^  niu^ic  ^illto  pl(V^ttr^cl^ii|g; 
Inol  vef  tfioa  coould^  not  love  nje. 
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HOW     THE      OTHER      HALF     LIVES. 

THE   ENGINE-DRIVER. 
By      WILFRED       W  E  M  L  E  Y. 


THE  time  was  winter ;  the  scene, 
the  great  locomotive  shed  of 
a  leading  railway  in  London.  There, 
under  the  kindly  direction  of  one  of  the 
chiefs,  I  was  spending  a  pleasant  hour 
examining  the  superb  bogie-engines  which 
the  company  has  added  recently  to  its 
stock.  As  we  passed  from  shed  to  shed 
over  a  ramification  of  points  and  cross- 
ings, it  dawned  upon  me  suddenly  that  we 
were  followed.  A  short,  good-humoured, 
burly  man  was  dogging  our  steps — I  was 
going  to  say  like  a  cat— and  wheresoever 
we  went,  to  that  place  the  **  shadow " 
carried  himself.  At  last,  and  after  a  dis- 
play of  continuing  obstinacy,  the  burly 
man  waylaid  us  in  one  of  the  repairing- 
shops,  and  attempted  to  tell  us  his  griev- 
ance. Such  a  catalogue  of  woes  1  have 
never  listened  to. 

"Thirty-five  years,"  he  began,  "thirty- 
five  years  as  man  and  boy  *ave  I  served 
this  company.  Momin*,  noon,  and  night. 
Sir,  as  I  call  you  to  witness,  I  *ave  done 
my  dooty  like  a  faithful  servant.  And 
what 's  the  end  of  it ;  what  do  I  get  for 
my  pains — why,  read  it  for  yourself?" 

He  held  out  a  scrawl  of  paper  with  the 
words,  but  my  companion,  speaking  in  a 
kindly  way  to  him,  sought  to  postpone  the 
statement  of  his  grievance — 

"By  and  by,"  said  he,  "you  may  tell 
me  all  about  it,  when  I  am  less  busy." 

But  the  burly  man  was  not  to  be  put  off 
with  a  courteous  wave  of  the  hand. 

"  Thirty  -  five  years,"  he  repeated, 
"thirty-five  years  as  man  and  boy " 

At  this  point  we  quitted  the  shed 
hurriedly,  and  having  crossed  more  points 
and  passed  by  the  great  coaling  stations, 
we  took  refuge  at  last  in  the  office,  but, 
Jo !  there  was  the  burly  man  with  his 
"thirty-five  years." 

"  Well,"  cried  my  guide,  exasperated 
beyond  endurance,  "  what  do  you  mean 
by  following  us  like  this — what  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

The  encouragement  was  as  new  wine  to 
the  shadow.     Bracing  himself  up  like  a 


Red  Indian  about  to  harangue  his  fellows, 
he  delivered  the  oration — 

"  Why,  Sir,  it  *s  this.  I  was  down  under 
my  engine  in  the  yard  there,  and  my  new 
mate  ;  he  don't  know  nothink  about  the 
smoke  rules,  and  he  shut  the  furnace 
door.  She  wasn't  showing  a  capful  then, 
but  they  fined  me.  Half-a-crown  I  've 
paid,  and  I  want  to  know  if  that  *s  justice. 
Thirty  -  five  years,  and  I  never  showed 
smoke  afore.     And  now  it  ends  like  this." 

It  was  pathetic  to  hear  that  his  griev- 
ance amounted  to  the  ridiculously  small 
sum  of  thirty  pence,  but  the  chief  was 
unflinching. 

"  You  know  the  rule,"  he  said  ;  "  if  your 
fireman  was  raw,  it  was  your  duty  to  teach 
him." 

The  driver  went  away,  and  I  asked  my 
companion  to  explain  the  mystery  to  me. 

"  It 's  just  this,"  said  he  ;  "  if  our  engines 
make  much  smoke  when  they  are  standing 
in  the  open  here,  we  have  complaints 
from  the  police  and  the  neighbours.  It 
is  perfectly  possible  to  prevent  such  a 
nuisance,  for  a  man  has  only  to  turn  on 
his  steam-blast  and  to  open  his  furnace- 
door.  If  he  will  not  do  so  simple  a  thinf> 
we  fine  him.  We  are  bound  to  do  that  in 
self-protection." 

"  Are  there  many  fines  for  engine- 
drivers  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  A  necessary  minimum  only.  Some  lines 
fine  a  man  who  is  late  in  the  yard  or  late 
with  his  engine  out  of  it.  Some  fine  him  for 
skidding  the  wheels  of  his  train  with  the 
brake,  or  for  smoking  on  duty.  The  latter 
point  is  a  case  of  pure  discipline.  Given 
a  dark,  cold  night,  and  an  express  travelling 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  inspectors  may 
be  a  little  blind.  But  we  could  not 
have  drivers  smoking  about  our  stations 
for  obvious  reasons." 

"Are  there  no  rewards  to  set  against 
these  fines  }  " 

"  Certainly.  There  are  cases  where  a 
man  can  earn  money  by  saving  coal  con- 
sistently. Each  class  of  engine  is  allowed 
so   much   coal   per   mile.      This  amount 
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varies  with  different  lines  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  -  six  pounds.  Heavy 
goods  engines  require  the  larger  allow- 
ance— slow  p.-issengcr  engines  the  smallcr- 
An  account  is  kept  of  the  coal  delivered 


there  are  all  sorts  of  clubs  for  their 
benefit.  Of  course,  they  are  skilled  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  they  have  spent 
many  years  in  our  service  before  they  are 
given   such  responsible  positions.      Very- 
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goods  engine  as  firemen.  The  next  step 
is  to  the  footplate  of  a  slow  passenger 
engine ;  aftei  ihat,  they  become  firemen 
to  an  express.  It  is  now  time  to  make 
drivers  of  them,  and  they  go  back,  as  it 
were,  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  beginning 
by  driving  a  goods  engine,  then  getting 
promoted  to  a  slow  passenger,  and  finally, 
when  they  are  ripe  with  long  experience, 
to  the  commanding  position — driver  of  an 
express.  Taken  as  a  whole,  a  finer,  more 
sober,  steadier  body  of  men  does  not 
exist.  And  I  think  you  can  say  that  for 
the  drivers  of  every  company  in  the 
country." 

This  was  high  praise  ;  but  I  think  that 
few  who  know  anything  of  an  engine- 
driver's  life  will  withhold  it.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  have  seen  much  of  such  workers, 
and  I  know  none  deserving  a  higher 
tribute  for  all  those  qualities  which  go  to 
make  a  man.  It  is  not  enough  to  talk 
to  an  engine-driver  to  understand  him 
and  his  life  ;  you  must  ride  on  his  engine 
with  him,  watch  him  at  his  work,  observe 
some  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  he 
has  to  face.  Nowadays  this  permission 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain  ;  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  not  so  difficult.  I  remember 
well  coming  up  on  the  Dutchman  from 
Bristol  to  London  not  so  very  long  ago, 
and  getting  a  lesson  in  the  noble  art  of 
engine-driving  which  no  words  could  con- 
vey. That  was  on  one  of  the  old  "  broad- 
gaugers,"  a  magnificent  locomotive,  with 
eight-feet  drivers,  and  a  capacity  for  the 
consumption  of  coal  which  would  have 
moved  a  Quaker  who  owned  a  colliery  to 
quadrilles.  So  far  as  my  memory  goes,  I 
betrayed  a  spasmodic  affection  for  the 
larger  pieces  of  this  coal  at  all  the  critical 
points  of  the  journey.  It  proved  a  material 
aid  to  courage  not  to  be  despised.  It  is 
astonishing  how  brave  a  man  can  be  when 
he  is  sitting  on  the  floor  of  a  locomotive, 
with  his  arms  round  a  hunk  of  the  **  best 
Welsh,"  and  his  only  conversation  is  the 
repeated  inquiry,  **  Don*t  we  slow  up 
here  ?  " 

Distinctly  my  first  impression  of  engine - 
driving  was  this,  that  a  man  must  have 
nerves  of  iron  to  succeed  in  it.  The 
mere  passenger  complains  in  his  irritable 
moods  if  his  carriage  swing  and  sway 
ever  so  slightly.  On  an  engine  you  feel 
that  every  jolt  is  about  to  send  the  whole 
thing  to  perdition.  A  trivial  inequality  of 
the  line  starts  those  seventy  or  eighty  tons 
of  metal  oscillating,  and  the  great  machine 
rolls  and  rattles  indescribably.  Every  beat 
of  the  piston  sends  a  quiver  through  the 
footplate.   You  feel  it  all  over  your  body — 


a  troubling  pulsation  which  searches  every 
fibre.  The  perception  for  speed  is  then 
quickened  enormously.  If  you  put  your 
head  round  the  guardplate  ever  so  little, 
the  wind  straightens  your  hair  and  sweeps 
upon  your  face  with  the  power  of  a 
hurricane.  While  the  difficulties  of  stand- 
ing upright  upon  the  footplate  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  fanciful  scribes, 
none  the  less  is  it  true  that  the  amateur 
finds  it  by  no  means  easy  to  preserve  his 
balance  there  when  he  is  crashing  over 
points.  The  heat  from  the  furnace 
scorches  his  legs ;  if  it  were  not  for 
the  buckets  of  water  which  the  fire- 
man dashes  on  the  plate,  the  soles  of 
the  feet  would  be  actually  burnt.  The 
sense  of  force  is  ever  present.  It  is 
impossible  when  the  great  locomotive  is 
careering  madly  through  a  station,  and 
doing  sixty-one  or  sixty-two  miles  an  hour 
easily,  to  avoid  the  reflection — what  if  she 
missed  the  points  !  Did  you  speak  to  the 
driver,  he  would  answer  you  gruffly  with 
the  assurance  that  there  would  be  "  widders 
and  orphans."  It  is  all  nothing  to  him. 
He  stands  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
footplate  like  a  statue.  His  eye  is  now 
upon  the  signals  ahead,  now  upon  the 
steam-gauges,  now  upon  the  water-glass, 
now  glancing  into  the  furnace  when  the 
fireman  coals.  And  it  is  astonishing  to 
note  the  amount  of  coal  an  engine  will 
burn.  Uphill,  a  fireman's  shovel  is  hardly 
at  rest.  Mass  after  mass  of  the  finely 
broken  **  Welsh "  is  thrown  into  the 
bowels  of  the  white-hot  mass.  The 
steam-gauge  is  ever  crying,  **  More  coal !  " 
The  pace  at  which  a  great  engine  runs 
nowadays,  the  high  pressure  she  works  at, 
add  to  the  necessity.  Yet  so  skilfully  is 
she  built  that  a  modern  "flyer"  will  burn 
little  more  than  one  of  Brunei's,  and  yet 
pull  almost  twice  the  weight. 

All  this,  however,  is  the  pure  business 
of  the  engine-driver's  life.  The  question, 
*'  How  he  lives  ?"  is  best  to  be  answered 
by  himself.  When  I  was  asked  to  write 
this  article  I  went  off  to  Paddington  and 
trapped  a  jovial-looking,  rubicund-jowled 
driver  who  was  just  about  to  take  the  great 
afternoon  Western  express.  The  man  was 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  new  bogie 
engines  with  **  seven-feet-eight-and-a- 
half-inch  "  drivers  —  the  picture  of  an 
engine,  its  brass  shining  like  gold,  the 
whole  shape  of  it  surpassingly  elegant, 
and  in  itself  a  tribute  to  the  admirable 
work  done  at  Swindon.  Indeed,  for  sheer 
elegance  and  beauty  of  design  there  are 
no  engines  in  the  world  to  surpass  those 
of  the  Great  Western ;  and  the  w^^J  ^.Vnk^ 
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are  kept  at  Paddington  does  infinite  credit 
to  Mr.  Armstrong  and  to  all  who  work 
under  him. 

**  Well,"  said  I  to  the,  driver,  **  how  do 
you  like  the  new  engines  ?  " 

He  stopped  oiling  the  cylinder,  and 
jerking  his  thumb  backward  in  the 
direction  of  the  train,  remarked — 

"How  am  I  to  like  them  when  he's 
give  me  eight  so-and-so  bogie  coaches. 
How  am  I  going  to  keep  time  with 
them  ?  " 

This  problem  was  far  beyond  my  ken, 
so  I  tried  again. 

"  Heavy  load,  eh  ?  Don't  you  want  a 
second  engine  ?  " 

**  Why,  what  else  should  I  want ;  but 
that 's  his  artfulness ;  he  won't  give  me 
one,  d'  ye  see,  because  he  '11  run  a  second 
on  the  three-fifteen.  Look  at  the  road, 
too ;  all  grease  and  wet.  How  am  I 
going  to  keep  time  on  that  ?  " 

His  language  at  this  point  was  not 
exactly  fit  for  publication  ;  and  he 
continued  to  oil  the  cylinders  vigor- 
ously. ]\Iy  next  question  was  put  quite 
timidly. 

**  You  fiiid  the  grease  troubles  you,  do 
you  say  ?  " 

"That's  the  word,  Sir,  as  you'd  know 
yourself  if  you  was  on  the  footplate 
there.  Get  two  or  three  extra  coaches 
on  one  of  these  single-wheel  engines, 
and  they're  nowhere.  The  big  wheel 
can't  abide  grease.  It 's  nothing  but  slip, 
slip,  slip,  ail  the  way  to  Bristol.  You 
want  a  coupled  engine  when  the  road 's 
bad." 

"  Is  Bristol  your  daily  run  ?  " 

"  It  is  so  :  Bristol  and  back,  which 
is  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles. 
Sir.  Put  it  down  roughly,  we're  travel- 
ling just  about  five  hours  and  three- 
quarters  ?  " 

**  And  how  long  are  you  Oii  your  engine 
every  day  ?  " 

He  scratched  his  head  with  the  top  of 
his  oil-can  before  he  answered. 

*'  Well,  that  depends  on  your  turn. 
Suppose  I  come  on  to  drive  the  ten- 
fifteen  out  of  Paddington  in  the  morning, 
I  've  got  to  be  on  my  engine  one  hour  at 
least  before  1  start.  I  'm  generally  on  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  but  that 's  my  look- 
out. If  I  take  that  train,  I'll  have,  maybe, 
pretty  well  three  hours  to  get  my  dinner 
and  oil-up  at  Bristol ;  and  I  '11  be  back  in 
the  yard  at  Westbourne  Park  about  half- 
past  six.  But  my  day  is  not  done  then  by 
a  long  way.  Before  I  can  sign  off  1  must 
take  the  old  girl  into  the  yard  to  the  coal  - 
shci),  and   see    that    she    is   coaled   and 


watered  ready  for  the  next  day.  More  than 
that,  I  must  write  up  my  report  of  the 
day's  run  and  overhaul  my  engine  from 
buffer  to  buflfer,  making  a  note  of 
any  little  repair  that  may  want  doing. 
Generally  speaking,  Sir,  this  company 
does  not  work  us  more  than  ten  hours 
a  day  ;  though,  of  course,  if  a  man  's  on  a 
goods  engine  and  is  blocked  on  the  road, 
he  may  be  on  his  footplate  for  fifteen 
hours  together.  If  that 's  the  case,  and 
he  is  locked  up  in  a  country  siding  after 
fifteen  hours'  work,  he  has  the  right  to 
leave  his  train  and  run  back  to  the  nearest 
engine-shed  for  twelve  hours*  rest.  We 
don't  get  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  since 
we  've  had  four  roads ;  and,  all  round, 
those  four  roads  are  a  godsend.  It  lets 
we  on  the  expresses  drive  with  fewer 
checks,  and  it  gives  goods'  drivers  a  fair 
chance  to  do  their  journey.  Why,  bless 
ye,  in  the  old  time  there  was  often  a  block 
of  trains  between  here  and  Didcot  which 
would  have  drove  a  weak-headed  man 
into  a  lunatic  asylum.  But  they  all 
had  to  be  dealt  wath,  Sir,  and  dealt  with 
sharp." 

**  Speaking  from  your  own  experience,"^ 
said  I,  "  would  you  sooner  drive  a  fast 
train  or  a  slow  ?  " 

"Well,  I  suppose  I'd  sooner  drive  a 
fast  one  or  I  wouldn't  be  on  the  footplate 
of  this  express.  My  fancy  isn't  for 
*  Pickford's '  I  can  tell  you.  Some,  maybe, 
haven't  got  the  nerve  to  drive  a  through 
train.  It 's  how  you  was  bom,  after  all ; 
and  as  for  myself,  I  ain't  got  no  nerves 
that  I  know  on.  Anyway,  I've  druv  on 
this  line  for  more  than  thirty  year,  and 
I  'm  as  hale  a  man  as  you  '11  find  between 
here  and  Salisbur}*." 

Why  he  should  have  chosen  Salisburj'  I 
do  not  know,  but  ignoring  the  claim,  I 
went  back  to  a  point  which  has  always 
interested  me. 

"  Do  engine  -  drivers  suffer  from  any 
particular  ailment  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Well,  you've  got  to  ask  'em  to  find 
that  out,  I  expect.  If  a  man's  bom  to 
have  the  rickets  I  don*t  suppose  as  drivin' 
an  engine  will  cure  him.  For  the  matter 
of  that,  Sir,  some  of  my  mates  do 
suffer  a  bit  in  their  legs.  Standing  so 
long  before  a  hot  fire  gives  *em  rheum- 
atism. Taken  altogether,  though,  they're 
as  healthy  a  lot  as  you'll  see — and  as 
contented." 

"Is  the  actual  work  very  hard  while 
you  're  at  it  .^  " 

"It  ain't  so  much  the  work — it's  the 
head  that 's  wanted.  A  good  driver  must 
have  his  eyes  on  three  things  at  once,  Sin 
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He  must  look  forward,  so  to  speak,  and  yet 
keep  his  eyes  on  the  gauges  and  the  fur- 
nace. It  don't  do  for  nini  to  think  as  he's 
a  muck)-  shepherd  playin'  at  chuck  half- 
penny under  a  tree.  There's  hundreds  of 
lives  depending  on  his  eyes,  and  he  isn't 
to  forget  it  either.  You  can't  stop  an 
engine  going  sixty  miles  an  hour  like  you 
can  stop  a  cab.  She  wants  something  to 
hold  her,  she  does.  That's  where  the 
strain  comes  in.     A  man  must  never  think 


that  there  is  a  wrong  notion  altogether 
about  railway  speed.  This  train  you  are 
driving  now — what  pace  does  she  go  .'  " 

"  That  depends  what  part  of  the  road 
you  arc  on  and  bow  many  coaches  you 
have  behind  you.  To-day,  now,  with  this, 
load  I've  got,  I  won't  do  fifty  miles  an 
hour  until  I'm  through  Ealing,  which  is 
six  miles  from  here.  Maybe  I  sha'n't 
touch  sixty  until  I  'm  on  the  bank  to 
Sonning,  and   then  I  'II  barely  reach  it> 


of  anything  but  his  train  until  ho  's  pulled 
up  at  Paddington." 

"Can  one  man  get  more  out  of  a  loco- 
motive than  another  ? " 

"  Can  a  man  get— why,  Sir,  can  he 
run  faster.'  Of  course  he  can.  There's 
as  much  difference  between  drivers  as 
between  carpenters.  One  man  will  give 
you  sixty  miles  an  hour  with  his  gauge 
low  ;  another  won't  drive  fifty-five,  and 
will  be  scooping  up  the  coal  all'  the  time. 
An  engine  wants  coaxing.  She's  just 
like  a  woman.  You  've  got  to  know  her, 
and  to  study  her  fancies." 

"  I  can  understand  that,  and  I  suppose 


We  're  timed  through  at  fifty-three  anrf 
a  half  miles  an  hour  so  far  as  Swindon, 
but  I  'II  be  late  to-day  with  this  grease  on 
the  road.  An  engine  don't  go  fast  all 
at  once.  Sir.  With  anything  like  a  heavy 
train  on,  I  can't  get  the  old  girl  steaming 
free  until  I  've  done  six  or  eight  miles. 
The  first  mile  takes  her  pretty  well  three 
minutes.  Through  Acton,  which  is  four 
miles  off,  she  may  be  doing  forty  miles  an 
hour ;  but,  as  I  say,  it  all  depends  upon 
the  road." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  an  accident .- " 

"  No,  thank  God,  that 's  not  been  in  my 

way  yet.     I    once    had    a   narrow    ^'xiKS'i 
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near  Reading,  Sir.  I  was  driving  the 
morning  Plymouth  express,  and  the 
axle  of  my  driving  wheels  broke  in  the 
Sonning  Cutting,  when  I  was  doing  over 
sixty  miles  an  hour.  That  gave  me  a 
fright,  I  know.  If  I  *d  a-lost  my  head 
then  and  put  the  break  on  sudden,  we'd 
a-took  tickets  for  the  blue  junction,  and 
no  mistake." 

'*  But  you  didn't,"  said  I. 

**  No,"  said  he  ;  **  I  just  turned  off  steam 


and  let  her  slow  down  by  herself,  though 
my  heart  was  in  my  mouth  all  the  time.  I 
thought  every  minute  the  axle  would  split 
and  send  us  all  to  blazes.  But  it  held  until 
the  train  slowed,  and  then  I  stopped  her 
with  the  brake.  A  little  of  that  sort  of 
thing  is  wuss  than  football.  Sir." 

I  could  not  express  my  agreement  with 
his  conclusions,  for  at  that  moment  the 
guard  waved  his  flag  and  the  great  express 
steamed  slowly  out  of  the  station. 


A    SKETCH. 

A    DAIRVMAID    READING    A    LOVE-LETTER. 


'Mid   waiting  pail   and   pan 

Doth   Bridget,   smiling,   scan 
With   eager  eye   the   written   word   of  love ; 

While   low   the   humming  bee 

Doth   murmur   drowsily, 
And   loud  the   lark  makes   melody  above. 

Her  bodice   drapery 

Doth,   heaving,   half  betray 
The  struggling  love   that   clamours   speedy  birth ; 

Enthroned   on   her   brow 

A  modest   wonder  now 
Belies  the   red   lips'   half  concealed  mirth. 

The   cattle   low  without. 

The   rustic  yok^d   lout 
Doth,   idle,   rest   his   pails  and   wait  her  will ; 

But   Bridget,    standing  there. 

The   sunlight   on   her   hair, 
Unheeding  ponders  and   peruses   still. 

Agnes  Grozier  Herbertson. 


ON     THE     HILL-SIDE. 


Bv  NORA    HOPPER. 


Theii 
"  "I  It  THAT  arc  jou  doing.  Else  ?  " 

VV  "  Only  telling  the  time,  Rupert. 
See ! " 

Litlle  Grafin  Else  von  Donicnau  blew 
a  puff  of  silken  threads  from  the  head  of 
a  tall  milk-thistle  that  grew  on  a  level 
with  her  blue  eyes, 


"  -Magda  is  a  very  i 


nd    la 
rilv. 


ghed 
"Don' 


r  how  I 
knew  it  was  there, 
'Ert?  I  feh  it 
tickle    my  cheek, 

and  so Oh,  1 

am  not  foolish  if 
I  am  blind,  'Krt, 
how  dumb  you 
are  !  What  are 
you  doing  ?  "  She 
scrambled  across 
the  rough  stonesof 
their  chosen  hill- 
nook,  and  nestled 
down  by  her 
brother's  side,  lift- 
ing questioning 
fingers  to  feel  his 
face.  "  What  is 
it.  'Ert  ?  Are  you 
thinking  about 
Mammachen  ?  Not 
the  new  one,  but 
the  old  mamma, 
I  mean." 

Graf  Rupert 
turned  his  face 
away  a  little,  as 
if  he  were  afraid 
ofhis  sister's  blind 
blue  eyes,  and  plucked  ivith  restless 
fingers  at  a  tall  plant  of  honesty  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  a  tangle 
of  rock-plants,  yellow  alyssum,  smelling 
of  the  sea,  saxifrages,  honey -coloured 
rock-roses,  and  summer  snow-fiakes. 

"No— that  is,  yes.  Else.  I  was  think- 
ing of  Mammachen.  You  are  growing 
very  like  her,  little  one ;  and  she  would 
have  loved  you  so  much.  Else."  There  were 
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tears  in  sixteen -year- old  Rupert's  dark  eyes 
now,  but  little  !Else's  face  was  unclouded 
still.  "  If  1  am  like  her,  is  that  why  our 
father  kisses  me  so  hard,  'Ert  ?  and  why 
our  new  Mammachen  does  not  like  me 
much  ?  Nurse  Magda  says  she  did  not 
lat  all.'"' 
illy  woman,  and  I'm 
sure  the  Grafin  is 
always  very  kind 
to  you.  Else." 

"Yes,"  said 
Else,  unconscious 
of  the  reproof,  "ol 
course.  Make  me 
a  picture,  'Ert!" 
lifting  her  fingers 
to  her  brother's 
face  again ;  "tell 
mc  what  the  clouds 
are  doing." 

"They  mean 
rain.  Else,  for  they 
are  coming  up 
quite  black  from 
the  west,  and  I 
hear  the  bells 
ringing  from  the 
Kirche  down  in  the 
valley  —  and  th^y 

And  far  away " 

"Yes,"  said 
Else  breathlessly, 
as  they  crouched 
down  under  a 
friendly  rock  to 
■  avoid  the  first 
■I  splash  of  the 
■oming  rain. 
'What else?  Oh. 
'Ert !  "  as  the  thunder  pealed  round  them. 
'•  What  a  noise  I  It  frightens  me.  I  wish 
my  old  mamma  was  here  with  me." 

'"I'll  take  care  of  you,  little  Else," 
Rupert  said  tenderly  as  the  golden 
head  burrowed  into  his  arm.  "  And 
the  noise  isn't  for  you — it's  only  the 
Wild  Riders." 

"Tell  about  them,"    Else    whispered. 
"Are  they  up  above  us, 'Ert — in  the  sky?" 
A  A 
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"  Yes,"  her  brother  s^aid,  staring  up  into 
the  blazing  sky,  as  if  he  half  believed  his 
own  words.  "Hundreds  of  them,  with 
long  lances,  crashing  against  each  other ; 
but  they  never  come  to  fight  among  the 
racks,  Else ;  so  don't  be  afraid,  dear.  Your 
mother,"  superstitiously,  "  would  never  let 
anything  come  near  to  hurt  her  baby." 

"  Mammachen's  name  was  Else  loo," 
the  younger  Else  whispered  dreamily. 
"  Tell  more,  'Ert.  Did  Mammachen  ever 
see  the  Wild  Riders  ?  Did  they  come  for 
Mammachen — when — she — died  ?  Magda 
said  thev  did.  Will  they  come  for  mc, 
'Ert  ?  Oh,  'Ert,  don't  let  them  ! "  as  the 
lapsing  thunderstorm  began  again. 

"They  never  came  for  Mammachen," 
Rupert  cried  out  almost  angrily.  "The 
sky  was  quite  clear,  and  the  moon  was  up 
when  Mammachen  went  away.  She  had 
you  in  her  arms.  Else,  but  she  didn't  know 
me,  and  she  was  lifting  herself  up  to  look 
out  of  her  window — you  know,  the  new 
Grafin  has  that  room  now,  and  it  looks 
out  on  that  ugly  sandy  plain  where  nothing 
but  dwarf  elder- bushes,  grow — and  Mam- 
machen said  she  saw  out  there  trees  full 
of  fruit,  antl  running  water,  and  a  great 
palace  beyond,  with  shining  windows  and 
pillared  gateways.  And  then  Magda  took 
you  from  her,  and  Mammachen  went 
a\iay  without  saying  good-bye  to  any  of 
us.  Magda 's  old,  and  she  forgets ;  but  if 
anyone  came  to  fetch  Mammachen,  it  was 
a  little  angel  and  not  a  Wild  Rider." 

"Oh!"Else  sighed  contentedly,  "Then 


the  Wild  Riders  won't  come  for  nu  either- 
Oh,  'Ert!  what's  that?"  Is  the  hill 
breaking  in  two  ?  The  rush  and  roar 
sounded  like  it;  but  instead  of  hblding- 
her  closer  through  the  hurtle  of  falling- 
stones,  bewildered  Else  felt  her  brother 
thrust  her  roughly  aside  ;  and  when  the 
dust  and  noise  had  ceased,  she  found 
herself  alone  in  her  darkness,  cryingr 
helplessly  upon  an  'Ert  who  would  not 
answer.  Then  the  fashion  of  her  cry- 
changed  to  a  plaintive  call  of  "  Mam- 
machen, Mammachen,  where  are  you  ? 
'Ert's  gone  away  and  left  me  all  alone. 
Little  mamma,  little  mamma,  won't  you 
come  to  Else  ?  " 

"  Else  ?  Oh,  my  darling,  Mammachei> 
has  come  I  "  somebody  said,  gathering  the 
frightened  child  into  a  pair  of  tender 
arms.  "  Were  you  so  frightened,  my  poor 
blind  baby,  all  alone  in  the  dark  ?  Never 
mind  now  :  Mammachen  has  come," 

"  Oh,  Mammachen  I  "  sobbed  Else, 
clinging  closer,  "  the  hill  broke  in  two, 
and  'Ert  pushed  me  away." 

"  'Ert  was  afraid  lest  the  stones  should 
hurt  you,   baby   Else,  as  they  have  hurt 


him.  Father  would  have  been  sorry  to 
have  his  baby  bruised  as  'Ert  is  now. 
No,   little    heart,   you    must   not   go   to 
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'Ert  now ;  he  does  not  want  you.    Come,  "  Are  you  lired,  my  baby  ? "  she  whis- 

sweet ! "  pered,  as   Else   stumbled  once   or  twice. 

She    put    a    loving  arm   round   Else's  "  Mother  will  carry  you,  sweet,  and  sing 

shoulders,  heaving  still  with  the  memory  to  you  to  shorten  the  way."    The  song 


of  her  past  fit  of  sobbing,  and  drew  her 
softly  down  the  difficult  path,  lifting  her 
here  and  there  over  perilously  weather- 
worn places,  and  turning  the  little  feet 
away  from  patches  of  delusively  smooth 
grass. 


was  so  low  that  it  drifted  past  Else's  ears 
like  a  breath  of  wind,  so  sweet  that  it 
made  her  drowsy,  and  as  unending  as  the 
noise  the  wild  bees  make  when  they  are 
looking  in  the  stitchworts  and  satin- 
flowers  for  honey.     It  was  not  at  an  end 
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■when  Else  felt  herself  set  gently  on  her 
feet,  and  found  her  hands  guuled  to  a 
familiar  object — the  lion's  heai!  that  served 
for  bell-ptill  at  the  west  gate  of  Schloss 
Dordenau. 

"Ring.  Else,  and  tell  your  father 
'Krt  is  lying  hurt  on  Ihe  EttJn  Hill. 
King  touj.  my  sweet,  and  now  ]\[amnia- 
chen  must  go  back  to  'Ert." 

More  quicklv  than  feet  ever  went  before 
h.-rs  fl.ishrd  timmiih  dii.-fv  fini-is.s  tij.  ilic 
hillsi.lf  ti.  the  place  ivh.'-r.;  Kuiu-rt  lav. 
lialf-burie.1  in  the  stones  wiiicli  bad  crashed 
<lc)Mn  u|iiin  him,  a  mimite  after  he  had 
fl.mf,'  l-:ise  aside  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
even  niure  tt-ndi-rlv  than  she  bad  taken 
Else  she  lifted  her  IxivV  faUeii  head  and 
held  it  ..n  her  bosom. 

"  Manimachen,"  the  boy  said,  lifting 
Ix'wildered  eves  to  her  smiling  face. 
'•  ilaminacheii,  is  it  you  really  ?  or 
am  I  asleep  ?  (Jh,  but  Else — where  is 
the .- " 

"iihc  is  home,"  his  mother  whispered 


tenderly.  "  Your  father  will  be  here  soon, 
to  kirik  for  Id//,  my  darling.  Will  you  wait 
for  him,    Rupert,  or  will  you  come  with 

"  Mammachen,"  the  boy  said,  setting 
his  teeth  to  keep  back  a  groan,  "  I  Have 
not  been  good  enough — since  you " 

"  Since  1  iiaw  the  White  Palaces  and 
went  away  .- " 

u  were  there,  Mammachen,  all 


the 


"  1  have  always  been  with  my  children^ 
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always.  Yes,  even  when  my  boy  thought 
he  had  forgotten  me." 

"Mammachen,    then    you    knew " 

Rupert  said  with  a  little  gasp,  as  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  bruised  hands, 
trying  to  shut  himself  away  from  his 
mother's  eyes.  **  Don't  look  at  me — I 
can't  bear  it.  Don't  touch  me,  either — 
I  *m  not  fit,  Mammachen." 

**  Do  you  hear  that  noise  of  dogs  bark- 
ing ? "  his  mother  said,  bending  lower 
over  him.  "  Your  father  is  coming  with 
Hund  and  Sap  and  the  huntsman  to  look 
for  you.  Will  you  wait  for  him,  my  son, 
or  come  away  with  me  " — her  voice  broke 
between  tears  and  laughter — **  to  the 
White  Palaces  ?  There  is  no  hunting  or 
fishing  there,  my  forester ;  nor  is  it  all 
harp-playing  for  us,  but  we  find  much  sad 
work  to  do,  and  much  beautiful  work. 
And  if  you  stay  here,  Rupert,  you  will  not 
hunt  or  fish  or  ride  any  more  :  you  will  be 
more  helpless  than  Else ;  and  you  will 
never  run  or  walk  with  her  again.     But  if 


you  come  with  me  to  the  White  Palaces, 
dear  heart,  you  will  be  just  as  strong,  and 
far  lighter-hearted  than  you  were  yester- 
day.    Which  shall  it  be  ?  " 

**  Mammachen,  there 's  Else.  I  Ve 
been  her  eyes  so  long." 

**Dear  heart,  then  you  will  stay  and 
keep  your  broken  life  for  Else's  sake." 

**  Mammachen,  I  must !  "  the  boy  cried, 
with  a  sob.  Then  arms  less  tender  than 
his  mother's  closed  round  him,  and  he  was 
lifted  out  from  the  stones  that  pinned  him 
down  ;  and  as  his  tense  limbs  relaxed  in 
the  freedom  that  was  agony,  the  boy 
cried  out  on  his  mother,  half  resolved 
to  alter  his  choice.  But  she  did  not 
hear,  for  she  was  back  again  in  the 
safe  shelter  of  the  White  Palaces ;  and 
when  Else  was  clinging  round  his  bruised 
body,  welcoming  him  back  with  tears 
and  kisses,  Rupert  was  not  sorry  that  he 
had  chosen  difficult  life  instead  of  easy 
death.  It  was  worth  while  being  eyes  to 
blind  Else. 


SONG    OF    SLEEP.-     TO     SUNALINL 


.From   groves   of  spice. 

O'er   fields   of  rice, 
Athwart  the   lotus   stream, 

I   bring   for  you, 

Aglint   with   dew, 
A   little,    lovely   dream. 

Sweet,   shut  your  eyes. 

The   wild   fire-flies 
Dance   thro'   the   fair)'  neem. 

From   the   poppy   bole 

For  you   I   stole 
A   little,    lovely   dream. 

Dear   eyes,    good-night, 

In   golden   light 
The   stars  around  you   gleam ; 

On   you   I   press, 

With   soft   caress, 
A  little,    lovely   dream. 

Sarojini  Chattopadhyay 


CONSTANCY 


1    cannot   change,  as  others  do, 

Thoudh  you   uniusHy   scorn. 
Since    tnat   poor   swam    tbaf  si^hs  for  you. 

For  you  alone  was    born. 
No,  PliII]is,no,  your  heart    to    move 

A    surer    \A/ay    111   try; 
And    to  revenge    my  slighted    love. 

Will  still   love  on,wilrstill  love  on, and 
die. 

Wl)en  killed  with  ^T-ief,Amyntas   lies. 

And  you  to  mind  sbail    call 
Tne  sighs  that  now  unpitied  rise, 

The  tears   that  vainly   fall; 
That  welcome  hour  that  ends  this  amarf. 

Will  then   bedin  your  "pain-, 
For  such  a  faitSful  tendep  heart 

Can  never*  brsak.can  never  break, in  vain. 


GREAT     MEN     IN     LITTLE     WORLDS. 

By  GEORGE    GISSING. 


I  I  I.— T  HE      FIREBRAND. 


A  T  the  age  of  eighteen,  Andrew  Mow- 
I~\_  bray  Catterick  vanished  from  among 
Fis  kith  and  kin.  They  soon  learnt  that 
•he  was  gone  to  London,  and  as  this  move- 
ment had  been  foreseen  for  a  long  time, 
the  North-country  folk  made  no  fuss  about 
it ;  if  London  proved  too  much  for  him, 
he  had  only  to  come  back.  Mrs.  Catterick 
enjoyed  a  comfortable  four  hundred  per 
annum,  which  at  her  death  would  be 
divided  between  Andrew  and  his  sister. 
That  the  lad  took  his  resolve  and  acted 
quietly  upon  it,  without  taxing  anyone  or 
calling  for  applause,  seemed  a  point  in  his 
favour.  If  hitherto  he  had  earned  no  high 
esteem,  he  had  done  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Rather  an  idle  dog — said  his 
impartial  acquaintances — and  a  trifle  given 
to  self-praise ;  but  no  one  denied  his 
cleverness.  At  Mapplebeck,  a  grey  and 
sooty  little  town  ringed  about  with 
collieries,  he  was  not  likely  to  do  much 
good,  and  his  **  gift  of  the  gab,"  as  people 
called  it,  would  sooner  or  later  involve 
him  in  difficulties.  A  young  fellow  in  a 
public  office  should  not  meddle  with 
politics,  and  can  gain  nothing  by  displays 
of  oratory  at  pot-houses  frequented  by  pit- 
men. Let  him  shift  for  himself  in  a  larger 
world.  Five  pounds  or  so  was  the  fortune 
he  carried  with  him ;  capable  men  have 
gone  forth  and  conquered  with  much  less. 
From  eighteen  to  three  -  and  -  twenty, 
Andrew  doubtless  had  a  hard  time  of  it. 
He  wrote  very  seldom,  and  disregarded 
invitations  to  visit  the  old  home.  Such 
reports  as  he  made  were  of  dubious  com- 
plexion ;  that  he  lived  was  clear,  but  no 
one  at  Mapplebeck  knew  exactly  how. 
Writing,  however,  on  his  twenty -third 
birthday,  the  young  man  announced  that 
he  had  secured  regular  employment  as  a 
journalist  in  connection  with  two  London 
papers ;  and  presently  he  began  to  send 
specimens  of  his  work.  Mrs.  Catterick, 
the  widow  of  a  town-clerk,  and  herself 
much  respected  in  the  Conservative  society 
of  Mapplebeck,  thought  it  a  sad  pity 
ihat  her  son  persevered  in  revolutionary 


opinion  ;  she  did  not  care  to  circulate  the 
newspapers  he  posted  to  her.  Miss  Bertha, 
now  engaged  to  a  solicitor  of  a  neighbour- 
ing town,  felt  proud  that  Andrew  had 
made  such  progress,  and  declared  her 
indiffi?rence  to  his  views  if  only  he 
achieved  a  good  position.  Before  long 
the  journalist  sent  down  a  series  of  articles 
which  he  said  were  attracting  attention — 
descriptions  of  obscure  industries  in 
London  and  elsewhere.  He  spoke,  too,  of 
allowing  himself  a  holiday,  and  of  coming 
home. 

A  couple  of  months  elapsed  without 
more  news.  Then,  on  an  evening  of  Sep- 
tember, Andrew  presented  himself  at  his 
mother's  door. 

It  was  difficult  to  recognise  him.  Not 
only  had  time  converted  the  lanky  stripling 
into  a  tall,  wiry  specimen  of  bearded  man- 
hood, but  he  looked  so  deplorably  ill  that 
Mrs.  Catterick's  first  exclamation  was  one 
of  alarm.  As  if  the  journey  had  overtaxed 
him,  he  dropped  upon  the  nearest  chair, 
and  wiped  moisture  from  his  clay-coloured 
face.  Yes,  he  was  seedy.  He  had  been 
overdoing  it.  He  must  have  a  good  long 
rest.  Mother  and  sister  straightway  devoted 
themselves  to  nursing  him.  The  old  doctor, 
friend  of  his  childhood,  was  called  into 
council.  Andrew  talked  to  him  with  a 
quiet  air  of  condescension,  yet  as  if  grateful 
for  the  kindness  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. 

**  Sleep  ?  Oh,  my  dear  doctor !  I  haven't 
slept  for  a  year  or  so.  Sleep  is  such  an 
expensive  luxur\%  a  journalist  making  his 
wav  has  to  do  without  it.  Meals  ?  Oh,  I 
really  forget.  I  eat  now  and  then,  I 
believe.  Why,  yes  ;  not  long  ago  I  dined 
at  the  National  Liberal  Club  with  the 
editor  of  the  Morning  Star^  so  on  that 
occasion,  at  all  events,  I  ate.  But,  do  you 
know,  I  find  a  bit  of  anchovy  toast  and  a 
glass  of  cognac  about  the  best  thing,  on 
most  days.  I  suppose  I  ruined  my  stomach 
with  vache  enragie*^ 

"  What  in  the  world  is  that  ?  "  asked  the 
good  doctor. 
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"  Merely  a  pedantry  for  star\'ation,  my 
dear  Sir.  For  three  or  four  years  I  had 
simply  nothing  to  eat.  We  all  go  through 
it,  you  know.  A  friend  of  mine,  a 
novelist,  says  he  thinks  nothing  of  the 
man  who  hasn't  starved  to  begin  with. 
At  the  same  time,  I  drank  rather  too 
much.  What  would  you  have  ?  Nervous 
force  must  be  kept  up  somehow." 

The  doctor  began  to  entertain  a  sus- 
picion that  this  habit  of  drinking  was 
not  yet  outgrown  ;  he  privately  doubted 
whether  Andrew's  state  of  collapse  had 
anything  to  do  with  excessive  toil.  In  a 
day  or  two,  however,  he  felt  sure  that  his 
misgivings  were  unjustifiable.  Catterick's 
case  allowed  of  but  one  diagnosis  :  the 
young  man  had  lived  preposterously,  but 
not  as  a  debauchee.  He  had  worked 
himself  like  a  machine,  disregarding  every 
admonition  of  rebellious  nature. 

"And  do  you  imagine,  Andrew,  that 
this  kind  of  thing  will  lead  to  anything 
except  the  grave  ?  ** 

"I  can't  keep  it  up  ;  that  I  have  dis- 
covered. But  so  far  it  has  paid.  The 
editors  know  me.  Nowadays,  doctor,  a 
man  who  aims  at  success  in  any  profession 
must  be  content  to  take  his  chance 
between  that  and  death.  If  I  don't  get 
out  of  the  ruck  I  may  as  well  die." 

Talk  in  this  vein  amused  the  old  prac- 
titioner, who  regarded  his  patient  as  a  boy, 
and  studied  in  him  the  latest  forms  oif 
puerile  conceit.  But  not  everyone  could 
listen  so  urbanely.  Robert  Holdsworth, 
who  came  over  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  his  future  brother-in-law,  had  much  ado 
to  disguise  contemptuous  irritation ;  he 
resented  the  easy  patronage  of  Andrew's 
behaviour,  and  half  believed  him  a  dis- 
reputable impostor.  Talking  privately  with 
Bertha,  he  asked  why  her  brother  had 
allowed  so  many  years  to  pass  without 
visiting  his  relatives. 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  girl,  with  a  laugh, 
'*  he  made  a  confession  about  that  onlv 
yesterday.  His  pride  wouldn't  let  him 
come  till  he  had  done  something  that 
people  could  talk  about." 

**  Andrew's  pride  seems  to  be  the  great 
feature  of  his  character,"  Holdsworth 
remarked  drily.  "And  what  has  he  done  ? 
A  little  anonymous  journalism.  I  don't 
think  that  justifies  his  airs." 

"He  does  put  it  on  rather.  But,  you 
know,  he  has  worked  frightfully  !  " 

"  So  have  a  good  many  people." 

"  Yes ;  but  it 's  a  great  thing  to  write 
for  London  newspapers — don't  you  think  ? 
And  he  has  made  friends  with  such  a  lot 
of  important  men." 


Andrew  took  care  that  his  arrival  at 
Mapplebeck  should  be  made  known  by  the 
local  paper.  A  short  biography  appeared 
in  its  columns,  and  the  writer  expressed 
his  deep  regret  that  Mr.  Catttrick  had 
been  ordered  to  abstain  for  the  present 
from  all  literary  work. 

"  This  is  the  penalty  paid  by  too  many 
of  our  rising  journalists.  The  condi- 
tions of  modern  journalism  are  terribly 
trying,  and  a  young  man  of  Mr.  Catterick's 
distinguished  ability  is  tempted  to 
efforts  beyond  the  endurance  of  human. 
nature." 

With  old  acquaintances,  most  of  whom 
were  very  sober  and  practical  folk,  Andremr 
made  ostentatious  display  of  his  advanced 
opinions.  He  gave  the  good  people  to 
understand  that  Mapplebeck  was  a  very 
sleepy  little  place,  a  centurj'  or  so  behind 
the  civilisation  which  he  himself  repre- 
sented. Occasionally  he  met  with  blunt 
answers,  but  they  moved  him  only  to  a 
smile.  People  might  say  of  him  what  they 
liked,  if  only  they  recognised  his  enormous 
advance  in  the  interval  since  he  disappeared 
from  Mapplebeck.  Superior  to  ordinary 
conversation,  he  discoursed  in  lively 
monologues,  generally  standing.  His 
inquiries  about  local  affairs  were  made  in 
an  indulgent  tone.  He  deigned  to  show 
interest  in  the  histories  of  young  men,  his 
contemporaries,  who  still  remained  in  the 
town. 

"Ah!  Poor  old  Robertson!  I  must 
have  a  talk  with  him.  And  Tom  Genurd 
has  three  children.  Amazing  !  It 
passes  my  comprehension  how  a  fellow 
of  any  brains — and  Tom  had  brains — 
can  handicap  himself  in  that  way.  Mea 
don't  marry  nowadays — not  till  they  have 
arrived,*^ 

But  about  this  time  the  local  mind  began 
to  be  occupied  with  a  question  which 
ultimately  proved  of  national  concern* 
Throughout  the  mining  districts  thete  was. 
talk  of  an  impending  coal  strike.  Catterick^ 
whose  recuperative  powers  had  soon  Over- 
come  the  grave  symptoms  of  his  disorder^ 
amused  himself  with  walking  about  the 
neighbourhood  and  holding  converse  with 
pitmen  ;  whence  it  naturally  came  to  pass 
that  he  one  day  found  himself  haranguing 
a  coaly  group,  to  whom  he  expounded  the 
principles  of  modem  industrial  liberty. 
He  came  home  in  an  excited  state  of 
mind,  and  from  the  hearthrug  repeated 
to  his  mother  and  sister  the  oration  he  had 
publicly  delivered. 

**  I  think  it  very  wrong  to  go  talking  in. 
that  way,"  declared  Mrs.  Catterick.  "  Youl 
may  make  ^  ^^aX  ol  \xo\3fe\fc  " 
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"  Very  likely,"  Andrew  replied,  with 
modest    allusion    to    his    powers    as    an 

agitator. 

"  You  have  no  business  to  encourage 
these  men  to  strike,"  exclaimed  his  sister. 
"And  what  will  our  friends  say  if  they 
hear  of  it  ? " 

The  suggestion  confirmed  Andrew  in  a 
resolve.  A  strike  there  undoubtedly  would 
be,  sooner  or  later,  and  how  could  he 
more  profitably  occupy  his  leisure  than  in 
helping  to  bring  it  about  ?  The  public 
eye  would  at  once  be  fixed  on  him ;  with 


care  and  skill  he  might  achieve  more  than 
local  distinction,  and  the  journalistic 
matter  thus  supplied  to  him  would  be  all 
in  the  way  of  business. 

A  mile  or  so  beyond  Mapplebeck  was  a 
colliers'  hamlet  known  as  I'it  Row;  it 
conststeti  literally  of  a  row  of  cottages 
set  on  the  black  soil  hard  by  a  coalpit — 
grimy  little  boxes,  al!  built  precisely  alike, 
with  a  plot  of  sorry  garden  in  front  of 
each  and  behind  thetn  the  walled  back- 
yards, where  shirts  and  petticoats  flapped 
in  sooty  air.    Andrew  decided  to  open  his 
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-campaign  at  Pit  Row.  Thither  he  went 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  inquired  for 
Sam  Dollop,  a  collier  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  in  casual  talk  on  the  road. 
Sam  was  a  local  firebrand,  and  it  flattered 
him  to  be  associated  with  a  gentleman 
from  London  who  had  exactly  his  views  as 
to  the  rights  of  the  miner.  Easily  enough 
they  collected  the  inhabitants  of  Pit 
Row ;  speeches  were  made,  and  Andrew 
scored  an  important  point  when  he  uttered 
a  sentence  or  two  in  the  dialect  of  his 
hearers.  Mapplebeck,  he  went  on  to 
assure  them,  was  his  native  place.  He 
stood  here  as  no  interloper.  From  child- 
hood's days  he  had  regarded  with  com- 
passion the  hard  lot  of  men  who  toiled 
underground ;  and  now  that  fortune  had 
favoured  him,  now  that  he  had  won,  by 
sheer  hard  work,  a  somewhat  prominent 
place  in  metropolitan  journalism,  he  felt  it 
to  be  only  his  duty  to  come  down  and  take 
part  with  his  old  friends  in  their  struggle 
against  the  avarice  of  capitalists. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  public 
effect  of  these  proceedings.  Respectable 
Mapplebeck  talked  indignantly  of  his 
reckless  and  wicked  meddling  with 
troubles  in  which  he  had  no  concern. 
Mrs.  Catterick*s  friends  came  to  condole 
with  her,  knowing  how  strongly  she  dis- 
approved of  her  son's  politics.  Andrew 
himself  was  stopped  in  the  street  by  an 
old  gentleman,  who  asked  him  severely 
what  his  good  father  would  have  thought 
of  such  doings,  and  advised  him,  if  he 
must  needs  be  working  mischief,  to  go 
and  speechify  elsewhere.  The  town's  one 
newspaper,  which  called  itself  **  independ- 
ent," and  tried  to  please  everyone,  came 
out  with  an  article  vaguely  deprecating 
the  interference  of  outsiders  in  industrial 
■disputes.  Andrew  replied  in  a  long  letter, 
j)rinted  the  following  week,  wherein  he 
justified  himself  on  high  grounds,  econo- 
mical and  moral :  it  was  the  dutv,  he 
maintained,  of  all  enlightened  men  to  use 
these  opportunities  for  a  protest  against 
the  grinding  tyranny  of  the  present  social 
system.  He  had  deliberately  taken  off  his 
■coat,  and  was  going  to  work  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  he  incurred. 
He  might  mention  that  he  had  carefully 
inquired  into  the  state  of  the  mining 
population  in  this  district,  and  the  results 
of  his  inquiries  would  shortly  be  made 
])ublic  in  one  of  the  leading  organs  of 
advanced  opinion. 

His  •*  facile  pen,"  as  the  local  paper 
would  have  called  it,  knocked  off  a  couple 
of  sensational  reports,  which  presently 
appeared  in  a  London  evening  journal. 


Copies  were  in  demand  at  Mapplebeck, 
and  the  county  press  made  its  comments 
sympathetic  or  denunciatory.  Andrew 
congratulated  himself  on  the  circumstances 
which  had  brought  him  hither  just  at  this 
time.  Mapplebeck  would  come  to  regard 
him  as  a  terrible  fellow.  He  looked  im- 
patiently for  the  actual  outbreak  of  the 
strike^  when,  with  a  little  effort,  he  might 
play  a  part  of  more  than  local  distinction. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Robert  Holdsworth 
viewed  with  keen  annoyance  the  pranks 
of  his  future  relative.  This  prudent  young 
man  by  no  means  relished  the  thought  of 
celebrating  his  marriage  with  Miss  Catterick 
at  a  moment  when  Andrew  was  incurring 
the  odium  of  all  well-to-do  people  in  the 
district.  He  came  over  to  talk  plainly  of 
the  matter ;  and  Bertha,  distressed  by  his 
grave  representations,  was  driven  to  propose 
that  their  wedding  should  be  put  oflf  till 
the  next  year. 

**  It 's  no  use  saying  anything  to  Andrew ; 
he  is  really  very  selfish.  I  think  mother 
ought  to  tell  him  that  we  can't  have  him 
here  any  longer." 

**  So  do  I,"  replied  Holdsworth  empha- 
tically. **  His  behaviour  is  simply  monstrous. 
Your  mother  w^ill  feel  the  effects  of  it  for 
long  enough." 

Andrew  was  away,  carrying  the  fiery 
cross.  When  he  returned,  late  at  night, 
mother  and  sister  united  in  a  very  strong 
appeal  to  him.  Couldn't  he  see  the 
inconvenience,  to  say  the  least,  that  he 
was  causing  them  ?  If  he  was  well  enough 
to  go  about  making  speeches,  had  he  not 
better  return  to  London  ? 

**  I  am  obliged  to  stay  here,"  answered 
the  journalist,  with  forbearance.  "Not 
only  my  interest,  but  my  duUr,  forbids  me 
to  turn  back  from  the  work  I  have  mider- 
taken.  But,  of  course,  I  need  not  remain 
in  this  house.  I  admit  all  you  urge, 
and  to-morrow  I  will  look  about  for  a 
lodging." 

To  this  Mrs.  Catterick  could  not  assent, 
and  the  discussion  was  prolonged  to  an 
unheard  -  of  hour.  Andrew,  when  he 
understood  the  difficult  position  in  which 
his  sister  was  placed,  held  firm  to  his  self- 
denying  ordinance ;  he  would  forego  the 
comforts  of  home,  and  lodge  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  step  would 
declare  to  all  and  sundry  that  the  ladies 
dissociated  themselves  from  his  obnoxious 
principles. 

And  on  the  morrow  the  change  was 
made.  Andrew  felt  a  glow  of  conscious 
virtue ;  no  one  could  say  that  he  had  not 
behaved  with  scrupulous  honour.  He 
wrote  a  touching  letter  to  Holdsworth, 
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explaining  his  sacrifice,  and  enlarging  upon 
its  meritorious  features.  The  solicitor 
replied  in  a  line  or  two  of  formal  civility. 

Calterick  had  aptitude  for  the  work  of 
an  agitator.  His  harangues  were  not 
merely  fluent  and  spirited,  they  testified  to 
a  sincerity  of  feeling  with  which  the 
casual  observer  would  not  have  credited 
Andrew.  Himself  acquainted  with  hard- 
ships, he  did,  in  fact,  sympathise  with 
the  employed  as  against  the  capitalist.  His 
whole  bent  of  mind  engaged  him  to  the 
democratic  standpoint ;  his  interests  were 
all    in    combative    modernism.     Robert 


A  few  days  after  this  Andrew  received 
a  letter  addressed  in  a  rude,  sprawling 
hand,  the  writing  of  someone  who  barely 
knew  how  to  hold  a  pen.  The  contents 
were  with  difficulty  decipherable,  but 
seemed  to  run  thus ; 

"  Mr.  Caterikk,  us  three  chaps  as  made 
up  our  moind  lo-night  to'wright  to  yo 
we  work  at  a  pit  and  weeve  gotten  wives 
and  childer  and  we  downt  want  to  see 
them  go  hungery  weer  badly  of  as  it  is 
and  we  downt  bileve  a  strike  will  mak  it 
better  so  us  chaps  as  mad  up  oor  mind  to 
give  yo  fare  worning  if  the  lads  about  here 


Holdsworth,  deeming  him  a  noisy  char- 
latan, did  justice  neither  to  his  abilities 
nor  to  the  motives  of  his  conduct;  yet 
there  was  a  weak  point  in  Andrew  which 
the  lawyer  accidenlally  discovered,  and 
which  he  resolved  to  attack  by  an  in- 
genious stratagem.  Talking  confidentially 
of  her  brother.  Bertha  had  mentioned  that 
in  boyhood  he  was  anything  but  remark- 
able for  courage. 

"  If  there 's  any  rioting,"  she  said,  "  I  'm 
<]uite  sure  he  'II  get  out  of  the  way.  It 's 
a  pity  he  can't  have  a  good  fright.  He 
would  soon  find  that  business  called  him 
to  London." 

Holdsworth  said  little,  but  he  reflected 
and  schemed. 


cum  out  on  strike  vol  hear  from  us  were 
not  thrctning  yor  life  but  well  give  yo  the 
best  threshin  yo  iver  had  sens  yo  was  bom 
thers  three  sticks  redy  and  ef  we  go  to 
jale  for  it  thell  be  more  bread  fort  wive 
and  childer  so  look  out." 

This  same  morning  Andrew  learnt  that 
in  a  neighbouring  county  the  strike  had 
already  begun.  In  a  day  or  two  great 
numbers  of  colliers  would  have  left  their 
work,  and  all  but  certainlj'  those  round 
about  Happlebeck  would  jom  in  the  move- 
ment. They  were  a  particularly  rough  lot 
of  men,  and,  as  he  well  knew,  eager  to  try 
their  strength  with  the  masters.  He  knew 
equally  well  that  individuals  among  them, 
looking  forward   to   short  commons  aicid 
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fireless  hearths,  secretly  cursed  the  agencies 
which  threw  them  out  of  employment ;  and 
this  letter  from  the  nameless  trio  seemed 
to  him  an  undoubtedly  genuine  threat. 
Its  very  moderation  (he  had  only  to  fear 
bruises  and  indignity)  was  an  alarming 
feature  of  the  menace.  For  a  long  time 
he  sat  with  the  letter  in  his  hand  thinking 
anxiously. 

The  postmark  was  Mapplebeck.  Impos- 
sible to  determine  to  what  pit  these  three 
men  belonged.  His  mind's  eye  surveyed 
whole  crowds  of  grimy  faces,  and  ever}'- 
where  saw  hostility  in  the  white  upturned 
orbs. 

First  came  the  natural  impulse  to  make 
public  his  danger.  It  would  be  a  proud 
moment.  **  Behold  this  infamous  produc- 
tion !  Do  you  imagine  that  a  base  threat 
such  as  this  can  for  a  moment  shake  my 
purpose  ?  See,  I  tear  it  into  fragments, 
and  scatter  it  to  the  winds  !  "  Acquaint- 
ances in  Mapplebeck  would  admire  his 
scornful  indifference,  or,  at  all  events,  talk 
the  more  about  him.  "  He  receives 
threatening  letters.  Hired  ruffians  have 
vowed  to  beat  him  within  an  inch  of  his 
life."  But  was  he  actually  indifferent  7 
When  all  the  pitmen  of  the  locality  were 
idle,  would  he  care  to  walk  about  byways, 
or  go  home  to  his  lodgings  on  a  dark 
night  ?  He  hoped  to  make  a  figure  during 
the  strike,  and  to  send  journalistic  corre- 
spondence to  London  ;  he  must  move 
freely  hither  and  thither  at  all  hours, 
affording  his  enemies  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  waylay  him.  Well,  was  it  not  what 
a  public  man  had  to  expect  ?  Who  that 
takes  part  in  industrial  warfare  can  feel 
secure  from  outrage  ?  If  the  fellows 
thrashed  him,  they  were  not  likely  to 
escape,  and  here  again  would  be  a  splendid 
advertisement. 

Yes  ;  but  the  thrashing  itself.  Three 
sturdy  colliers,  armed  with  three  big  sticks, 
and  only  inclined  to  stop  short  of  murder. 
His  bones  would  ache  for  some  time,  be 
sure  of  it.  He  had  never  undergone  a 
thrashing,  not  even  as  a  boy.  He  had 
never  fought  ;  for,  as  his  sister  truly 
affirmed,  physical  courage  was  not  his 
strong  point.  As  he  thought  and  thought, 
the  drops  came  out  upon  his  forehead. 

For  the  present  he  would  keep  this 
letter  in  his  pocket,  and  speak  of  it  to 
no  one. 

He  went  into  the  town,  and  kept  an 
appointment  with  a  fellow-worker  in  the 
bar-room  of  the  principal  hotel.  "  Grand 
news  !  "  exclaimed  his  friend,  a  provincial 
journalist  without  employment.  At  Baker's 
Pits,  that  morning,  a  notice  was  posted 


which  would  be  sure  to  bring  matters  to  a 
head :  before  evening  the  men  would  all 
be  out.     They  must  go  at  once 

Andrew  felt  a  chill  run  down  his  back. 

**  It 's  a  confounded  nuisance  ! "  he 
began  blusteringly.  "  I  have  a  letter  from 
my  editor.  He  wants  me  to  go  at  once 
to  the  Clegg  Valley  district.  I've  half 
a  mind  to  wire  back  that  I  must  see  it  out 
here." 

But  the  friend  thought  this  imprudent. 
His  own  ambitions  clashed  somewhat  with 
Catterick*s,  and  he  would  not  be  sorry  to 
see  the  fiery  orator  depart  for  the  Clegg 
Valley  or  elsewhere. 

"It*s  a  beastly  nuisance!"  repeated 
Andrew,  wondering  how  soon  after  the 
declaration  of  a  strike  at  Baker's  Pits  his 
bludgeon-armed  foes  would  start  on  the 
war-path.  Perhaps  this  very  evening  would 
see  them  lying  in  wait  for  him.  **  I  think 
I  shall  stay." 

He  drank  a  glass  of  whisky,  but  it  had 
no  effect  whatever  upon  his  state  of  mind. 
Ah  ! — he  said  to  himself — this  w^s  mani- 
festly the  result  of  ner\'ous  breakdown. 
He  had  not  recovered  from  his  illness ;  he 
had  been  over-exciting  himself  when  what 
he  needed  was  repose.  Why,  his  limbs 
trembled  under  him  !  No,  no  ;  he  was  not 
such  a  poltroon  as  all  that !  In  reasonable 
health  he  could  have  faced  the  peril, 
which,  after  ail,  might  be  imaginary. 
Those  fellows  would  not  dare  to  attack 
him^why,  it  would  be  as  much  as  their 
lives  were  worth  !  But  a  dark  night — the 
lonely  road  near  his  lodgings  —  faces 
masked — they  might,  perhaps,  do  it  with 
impunity.  Cold  sweat  again  started  on  his 
forehead. 

And  all  the  time  his  friend  was  counsel- 
ling him  not  to  neglect  the  editor's 
instructions. 

"  My  people  at  home  yonder,"  said 
Andrew  with  a  smile,  "  would  be  glad 
enough  if  I  took  myself  off.  Perhaps  I 
owe  it  to  them  to  make  the  sacrifice.  I 
must  think  it  over  quietly  for  a  few 
minutes.  You  go  over  to  Pit  Row.  If  I 
don't  come  presently  you  shall  hear  from 
me." 

He  sat  in  the  hotel  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  only  strangers  entered.  At  length 
appeared  a  shopkeeper  with  whom  he  was 
slightly  acquainted. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Catterick,  I  suppose  this  is 
a  great  day  for  you  ?  I  hear  that  Baker's 
men  have  come  out." 

Andrew  smiled,  but  could  not  at  once 
reply. 

"  Sure  of  it  ?  "  fell  from  his  lips,  when 
he  had  moistened  them. 
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"  It's  the  talk  in  the  town,  at  all  events. 
And  I  daresay  you  know  more  about  it 
than  most  people." 

Andrew  rose,  nodded,  and  left  the 
hotel. 

He  walked  quickly  to  his  mother's 
house,  and  cast  many  glances  about  him  in 
the  quiet  suburban  road  which  led  thither. 
It  began  to  rain,  but  he  did  not  put  up 
his  umbrella.  Mrs.  Catterick  and  Bertha 
were  sitting  by  the  fireside,  talking  about 
the  price  of  coals  ;  his  abrupt  entrance — 
for  he  walked  in  without  ringing  the  bell — 
made  them  start  up  in  apprehension, 

"  What  has  happened  .''     Why   do  you 

"Nothing,  I've  done  my  work,  that's 
ail,  and  I  'm  off." 

"  Oh,  thank  goodness  !  "  cried  Bertha. 

"  You  know  that  the  colliers  are  on 
strike  everywhere  .■'  Sorry  for  what  it  'II 
cost  you  in  coals,"  he  laughed  noisily, 
"  but  you  mustn't  mind  that,  1  have  to 
rush  off  to  the  Clegg  Valley— scat  of  war — 
telegram  from  London.  Done  all  that  I 
can  here.  Bertha,  will  you  do  me  a  kind- 
ness .' " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Take  a  cab  to  my  lodgings,  pack  up 
all  my  things,  leave  them  at  the  station 
cloak-room,  and  keep  the  receipt  till  1 
send  for  it.  It 's  all  I  shall  do  to  catch  my 
train.  I  thought  of  staying  here  to  see 
the  fuD  out,  but  I  should  rile  an  important 


man  if  I  declined  to  go.    And  as  you  two 

rejoice,  it's  just  as  well.  Explain  to  Holds- 
worth,  will  you.'  Sorry  I  couldn't  say 
good-bye  to  him.  But  I  hope  to  come 
down  for  your  wedding.  Bertha.  Rather  I 
didn't?  Well,  well,  I  quite  understand; 
no  harm  done.  You'll  have  broader  views 
some  day.     Good-bye!     Not  one  minute 

And  away  he  sped. 

In  a  few  days  Holdsworth  was  at  Mapple- 
beck.  He  listened  with  a  grave  smile  to 
the  repetition  of  what  Bertha  had  already 
told  him  in  a  letter. 

"And   he   went   off    in    a  tremendous 

"Hardly  time  to  say  a  dozen  words. 
This  morning  he  writes  from  London,  and 
I  have  to  send  on  his  luggage." 

"From  London.''  I'm  surprised  he 
could  do  his  work  for  the  newspaper  so 
soon ! " 

"  He  says  it  was  too  exciting  for  him — 
he  was  falling  ill  again." 

Holdsworth  could  not  feel  absolutely 
sure  that  his  stratagem  had  got  rid  of  the 
firebrand.  Andrew's  explanations  might 
be  all  true  ;  yet  he  disappeared  on  the  very 
day  when  that  threatening  letter  must  have 
reached  him  ;  and,  what  was  more,  on  the 
day  when  the  strike  began  at  Baker's 
Pits.  In  any  case  an  odd  and  amusing 
coincidence. 


Oma.«  Ij'  Com/ame  Foxliy. 


JAPANESE     MATCH-BOX     LABELS. 


T7VERY0NE  who  has  read  Anatole 
l~^j  France's  delightful  book  " Le  Crime 
deSilvestre  Bonnard,"  will  remember  the 
prince  and  princess  who  were  so  surfeited 


with  weahh,  and  all  that  wealth  could  give, 
that  they  would  have  found  life  unbearable 
had  they  not  suddenly  developed  a  taste 
for  collecting  match  -  boxes,  or,  rather, 
match-box  labels.  This  gave  them  quite 
a  new  interest  in  life,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  rare  specimen  they  were  ready  to  plunge 
into  the  most  dreaded  resorts 
of  Corsican  brigands. 

Probably  when  M.  Anatole 
France  wrote  his  novel,  he 
never  seriously  contemplaled 
the  collection  of  match-box 
labels  as  ever  likely  to  become 
a  popular  hobby ;  but,  although 
the  mania  has  hardly  spread  to 
England,  in  India,  the  Straits, 
China,  and  Japan  there  are 
hundreds  of  collectors  among 
our  countrymen  of  the  match- 
box label.  The  art  of  design- 
ing pretty  labels  for  match- 
boxes may  be  said  to  have 
originated  in  Sweden,  for  our 
great  English  manufacturers, 
Slessrs,  Bryant  and  May,  were  for  years 
content  with  the  appropriate  but  simple 
design  of  the  Ark  of  Safety,  with  the 
well-known    inscription,  "  Light   only   on 


the  box."  This  sentence,  by  the  way, 
a  Calcutta  Baboo  has  adopted  for  his 
family  motto,  probably  confounding  it  with 
"Heaven's  light  our  guide."  The  Japanese, 
however,  have  ma<le  the  art 
of  match-making  especially 
their  own.  !rhey  commenced 
by  barefaced  and  colourable 
imitations  of  the  Swedish 
matches  and  marks,  but  they 
now  certainly  command  the 
Eastern  market.  Their 
matches  are  every  whit  as 
good  as  the  Swedish  ones, 
and  in  the  matter  of  match- 
box labels,  with  which  we 
are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, they  show  no  end  of 
fantastic,  if  not  artistic, 
imagination,  as  our  designs 
Bill  show.  For  the  Eastern 
collector  the  Calcutta  Bazaar 
t  great  facilities.  For  a  very  trifling 
possible  to  obtain  from  the  vendors 
of  matches  in  Canning  Street  a  hundred  or 
two  of  specimens  in  one  day.  In  Calcutta 
the  craze  for  these  collections  has  spread 
so  much  that  a  class  of  match-box  brokers 
has  arisen  among  the  natives,  but  they 


holds  I 


make  their  living  not  from  the  sale  of  what 
we  should  consider  rarities,  but  from  sell- 
ing European  or  American  labels.  These 
match-brokers  board  every  steamer  as  she 
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arrives  in  the  Hughli  from  a  Western  port 
and  chaffer  with  the  sailors  for  the  match- 
boxes they  may  have  brought  with  them 


from  London,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool ; 
and  these  empty  boxes,  for  the  sake  of  the 
label,  often  fetch  in  Calcutta  or  Bombay 
about  one  hundred  times  the  value  of  the  full 
box  when  it  was  sold  in  England.  A  collec- 
tion of  about  i)ne  thousand  different  match- 
box labels  was  recently  sold  in  Calcutta 
for  the  respectable  sum  of  six  hundred 
rupees,  or  about  forty  pounds.  This  form 
of  "collecting"  has  not  made  much  head- 
way in  England  at  present ;  but  there  is  no 
knowing  what  may  happen,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  labels  can  be  mounted  in  an 
album  with  far  more  effect  than  postage- 


stamps.  Anyone  who  has  seen  a  collection 
o!  the  Japanese  labels  will  acknowledge 
that  far  more  pains  have  been  taken  to 
make  the  plain  little  match-box  attractive 
than  hasever  been  attempted  inourcountry, 
where  the  article  has  only  been  considered 
from  the  useful  point  of  view,  and  not  from 
the  ornamental. 

The  prince  and  princess  of  the  romance 
referred  to  were  haunted  by  the  dread  that 
their  collection  would  some  day  be  com- 
plete, and  that  they  then  would  have 
nothing   more   to  live  for.      If  they  had 


heard  of  Japanese  labels  they  might  have 
kept  their  minds  easy  on  this  score,  for 
there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  designs  of 
the  Japanese  match-manufacturers. 
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A    REMARKABLE    NIDIFICATION. 
BUCEROTIDyE,     OR    FAMILY   OF   THE   HORNBILLS. 


By  JAMES    BUCKLAND. 


HORNBILLS  can  boast  not  only  of 
many  peculiarstructural  characters, 
make  tliem  so  differ  from  other 
birds  that  they  have  no  near  affinities,  but 
also  of  a  remarkable  mode  of  nidification 
which  is  not  paralleled  by  the  nesting 
habits  of  any  other  species  of  feathered 
animals  known  to  man.  Directly  the  task 
of  incubation  commences,  the  male  bird 
piasters  up  the  nest— keeping  the  female  a 
close  prisoner  until  the  eggs  are  hatched. 

This  marked  group  is  distinguished  at 
first  sight  by  the  enormous  size  of  the  bill, 
the  grotesque  and  uncouth  appearance  of 
which  is  in  most  cases  further  increased 
by  the  addition  of  an  unsightly  protuber- 
ance on  the  upper  mandible. 

I  have  sketched  the  Elate  hornbill,  from 
West  Africa  {Ceratogymna  data),  and  the 
South    African     Ground     hornbill,     from 


of  the  Zoological  Gardens 
Regent's  Park.  The  drawings  will  give 
you  a  general  idea  of  the  a])pearance  of 
this  group  of  birds.  You  should  remark 
the  long,  strong  eyelashes,  the  possession 
of  which  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  family. 

Little  is  really  known  of  the  economy 
and  habits  of  many  of  the  species.  Those, 
of  course,  whose  habitat  is  India,  or  the 
colonised  districts  of  South  Africa,  have 
been  well  observed  ;  but  the  depths  of  the 
trackless  forests  of  Africa  south  of  the 
Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  the  hot  green 
gloom  of  the  jungles  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  heavily  timbered  ranges 
of  Indo-China — all  of  which  places  are 
favourite  haunts  of  the  hornbill  —  are 
localities  not  often  penetrated  by  Euro- 
peans. Moreover,  the  bird  is  wild  and 
wary  to  a  degree,  active  and  alert — not- 
withstanding the  magnitude  of  its  bill — 
and  careful  to  keep  to  the  thickest  jungle 
and  to  the  tallest  trees. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of  the  self- 
imposed  wanderings  of  sons  of  science, 
we  know  the  race  to  be  a  numerous  one. 
Twenty-seven   Ethiopian    and   thirty-one 
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Oriental  representatives  of  the  family  have 
been  already  catalogued.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  list  is  complete. 

Thev  are,  in  general,  large  animals. 
The  Great  Hornbill  {Homraius  bkornis), 
the  homrai~i.e.,  kin^  of  the  jungles — of 
the  Nepalese  attains  a  length  of  four  feet. 


while  the  long-legged  South  African 
Ground  honibill,  the  "  snake -bird"  of 
the  Kaffirs,  is  very  like  a  big  black  turkey 
with  a  false  nose.  The  smallest  known 
member  of  the  family  is  the  red-billed 
hornbilL  of  the  River  Limpopo  {Tocus 
etythrorhynchus),  which  also  is  to  be  seen 
in  Regent's  Park. 

The  group  is  clothed  in  somewhat  sober 
raiment,  the  prevailing  colours  being  black 
and   white.     Some  q1  \\\fe  s^cvt'i,  \v«s«- 
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Although  the  hornbill  is  almost  omni- 
vorous, its  principal  food  consists  of  fruit. 
The  exception  to  the  general  rule  is  the 
"  snake- bird."  This  is  a  very  voracious 
fellow.     It    gobbles    up    grubs,    beetles, 


spiders,  locusts,  scorpions,  lizards,  land- 
tortoises,  snakes,  and,  indeed,  anything 
that  crosses  its  path.  There  is  nothing 
edible  you  could  mention  that  its  taste 
would  eschew. 

On  account  of  the  gullet  of  the  Bucero- 
tida  being  very  wide,  and  of  nearly  equal 
diameter  as  far  as  the  gizzard,  one  manner 
of  feeding  is  common  to  all.  The  bird 
takes  the  food  in  the  point  of  its  beak, 
throivs  its  head  backward  with  a  jerk, 
opens  its  cavernous  ja«s,  and  drops'  the 
morsel  into  its  stomach  as  into  a  bucket. 

The  cry  of  some  of  the  species  is  not 
surpassed  in  power  by  any  sound  an 
animal  is  capable  of  making.  We  must 
turn  to  the  demoniacal  sirening  of  an 
Atlantic  liner  in  a  fog  to  find  a  blast  that 
will  compare  favourably  with  it.  W'hen 
burst  suddenly  upon  the  ear  in  the  silence 
of  the  green  twilight  of  the 
jungles  of  the  East  Indies,  the 
noise  is  sulKcient  to  inspire 
terror.  During  the  months  of 
Januar>'  and  February,  which 
are  the  breeding  season,  the 
clamour  is  amazing,  and  be- 
comes a  serious  nuisance  to  a 
quiet  village.  The  natives  of 
Java  call  the  hornbill  "  the 
worker,"  from  the  noise  it 
makes.  There  are  cases  analo- 
gous to  this  in  our  own 
country,  where  great  reputa- 
tions for  work  are  sometimes  built  up  out 
of  nothing  but  noise. 

Although  the  hornbill  seems  to  have  no 
place  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  Eastern 
races  have  spun  a  web  of  charming  fancies 
about  it,  and  it  is  more  or  less  concerned 
in  their  minds  with  certain  quaint  ideas 


and  beliefs.  But  in  South  Africa  the  power 
of  the  snake-bird  is,  to  the  Kaffir  mind, 
illimitable,  and  its  person  is  regarded  with 
a  reverence  amounting  to  awe.  They  have 
a  superstition  that  if  one  is  slain  all  sorts 
of  dreadful  things  will  happen.  It  affords, 
too,  a  fertile  source  of  omens,  and  is  made 
the  subject  of  some  curious  practices,  full 
of  mysteries  and  absurdities. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  as  a  weather 
prophet  the  predictions  of  the  hornbill  are 
more  reliable  than  even  the  forecasts  of 
the  Meteorological  Office.  By  a  peculiar  cry 
it  foretells  any  coming  atmospheric  disturb- 
ances, although  there  may  be  no  actual 
appearance  of  change  at  the  time.  This  cry 
is  pitched  in  a  tone  of  joy,  for  the  bird 
sulfers  considerably  from  excessive  heat, 
and  has  a 
It  vastly  ( 
gets  wet  w 
schoolboy. 


great  longing  for  moisture, 
njoys  a  good  shower,  and 
th  the  keen  enjoyment  of  a 


i  habits  enable  the  horn- 
bill easily  to  endure  confinement,  and, 
although  very  savage  when  first  taken,  it 
soon  becomes  a  most  gentle  and  tractable 
pet.  The  homrai  is  an  especial  favourite,  and 
tame  ones  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
the  villages  of  hill  tribes.  Its  unintentional 
drolleries  make  it  a  miracle  of  humour. 
At  the  same  time,  the  interest  it  excites  in 
the  breast  of  the  Hindu  is  not  always  of  a 
comic  nature.  In  evil-minded  moments 
chickens  are  apt  to  disappear  down  its 
capacious  throat  with  a  suddenness  which 
must  leave  the  tender  mites  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  dead. 

A  hole  in  a  decaying  or  a  dead  tree 
afibrds  the  hornbill  a  natural  breeding- 
place.  You  will  obsene  in  the  drawing 
which  appears  below  a  pair  of  crowned 


hornbills  {Anihracocerot  coronalus^  inspect- 
ing such  a  place  in  a  dead  banian  with  a 
view  of  taking  it  as  a  residence.  As  a  rule, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  form  a  proper  nest. 
The  eggs,  which  ate  white,  and  from  one 
to  five  in  number,  are  laid  upon  little 
pieces  of  soft  or  rotten  wood  which  the 
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bird  has  pecked  from  the  inside  of  the 
trunk.  The  trees  usually  selected  are  the 
banian,  the  pipal,  or  some  other  species 
of  ficus.  Preference  is  given  10  these 
because  the  wood  is  soft,  and  because  they 
afford  a  plentiful  supply  of  fruit. 

As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  laid  the  hen 
goes  into  the  nest  and  does  not  reappear 
until  her  brood  is  reddy  for  flight. 
Within  three  days  after  the  task  of  incu- 
bation has  commenced  the  male  bird  has 
firmly  closed  the  orifice  with  aplastet  con- 
sisting of  twigs,  mud,  leaf-mould,  and  the 
birds'  own  droppings.  In  this  work  it 
employs  its  bill  in  a  way  very  similar  to 
that  in  which  a  mason  plies  his  trowel. 
Occasionally  the  hen  assists  in  the  oper- 
ation, pushing  her  ordure  from  the  nest 
for  the  purpose.  When  the  work  is  com- 
pleted, the  hole  is  plastered  up  with  the 
exception  of  a  vertical  slit,  no  longer,  but 
a  little  wider,  than  one's  middle  finger. 
Through  this  aperture  the  immured  bird 
is  just  able  to  thrust  the  point  of  her  bill, 
and  so  receive  sustenance. 

Like  all  animals  which  ate  monogamous, 
the  pleasant  trait  of  mutual  affection  is 
strongly  developed  in  the  hornbill.  From 
the  time  the  lifelong  wife  enters  the  nest, 
the  husband  is  most  assiduous  in  his 
attentions.  The  gentleness  and  caution 
which  he  displays  at  this  time  are  quite 
touching  to  witness.  He  ceases  his 
hideous  clamour  and  becomes  quiet,  or 
nearly  so.  When  not  occupied  in  his 
duties  as  purveyor — an  onerous  task,  but 
one  which  he  performs  with  unwearied 
industry — he  sits  by  the  nest  to  solace  his 
docile  partner,  and  to  watch  over  her. 
Thus  he  will  sit  for  hours  in  a  wistful 
watchful  melancholy,  uttering  from  time 
to  time  little  murmuring  croaks  of  tender 
commiseration. 

This  subject  is  worth  pursuing  at  greater 
length.  The  young  keep  with  their  parents 
many  months  after  leaving  the  nest.  If, 
during  this  companionship,  any  misfortune 
should  befall  one  of  them,  the  old  birds 
remain  for  a  considerable  time  near  the 
fatal  spot,  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
uttering  mournful  cries  which  smite  pain- 
fully upon  the  heart.  If  it  is  one  of  the 
old  birds  which  is  the  victim,  no  element 
of  pathos  is  wanting  in  the  scene  which 
follows  its  death. 

So  strong,  indeed,  is  the  affection  of 
the  hornbill  for  its  mate  that  one  of 
the  species,  the  wreathed  hornbill  {Rhy- 
tidoceros  undulalus)  actually  allows  the 
green-eyed  monster  to  disturb  his  peace. 
This  ridiculous  creature  is  known  to  the 
natives  of  Java  as  the  "jealous  bird,"  on 


account  of  the  dragon-like  surveillance 
it  keeps  over  its  consort.  If  the  poor 
slave  of  a  husband,  looking  a  perfect 
fright  by  reason  of  his  throat  being 
ludicrously  distended  with  the  supply  of 
fruit  he  is  bringing  home,  happens  to 
return  to  his  domicile  to  find  a  strange 
spruce  gentleman  hornbill  talking  to  his 
wife  through  the  keyhole,  so  to  call  the 
vertical  slit  in  the  nest,  he  mistakes  her 
amusement — although  we  know  that  the 
conversation  of  the  innocent  pair  could 
have  been  only  about  the  scarcity  of  figs 
that  year,  or  the  coming  of  the  rains  of 
the  south-west  monsoon — and,  flying  into 
a    violent    passion,   betakes    himself  off. 

The    female    moults    during   her    long 
ind  becomes  ragged,  dirty. 


THE   WREATHED   HtlRNB 

cramped,  and  weak.  If  dragged  from  the 
hole,  she  is  unable  to  fly — or  to  move  even, 
except  in  short,  clumsy  hops.  That  she 
should  get  in  this  i>light  seems  natural 
enough  ;  but  what  does  not  seem  natural — 
considering  the  fetid  atmosphere  and  the 
filthy  state  of  the  nest — is  that  she  some- 
times should  get  grossly  fat.  When  in 
this  condition,  her  flesh  is  highly  I'steemed 
as  food  by  the  natives,  and  is  much  sought 
as  a  dainty. 

The  young  birds  are  hatched  quite 
naked,  and  not  until  they  commence  to 
put  on  plumage  does  the  hen  peck  away 
the  wall  of  plaster.  Even  then  she  does 
not  come  out  of  the  nest  until  the  fledge- 
lings are  ready  for  flight.  Taken  altogether, 
her  confinement  extends  over  a  period  of 
three  months  I 
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We  are  naturally  led  to  ask,  what  is  the 
origin  of  this  remarkable  mode  of  nidifica- 
tion  ?  Many  conjectures  have  been  made 
as  to  its  peculiar  uses,  but  none  of  them 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  strange 
practice.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
plaster  forms  a  barrier  of  defence  against 
snakes  and  monkeys  which  might  seek 
to  assail  the  nest  But  why  should  this 
bird  take  these  precautionary  measures 
more  than  another,  less  splendidly  equipped 
for  defence  of  its  home  ?  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  rob  the  nest  of  a  hombill. 
In  rage  and  despair  the  male  bird  files 
frantically  about,  uttering  frightful  cries  and 
opening  its  huge  bill  with  an  aspect  of 
formidable  menace,  while  the  female 
fights  from  within  in  a  way  which  not 
infrequently  enables  her  successfully  to 
resist  all  efforts  to  dislodge  her.  Nor  is 
the  fact  that  a  man  may  be  thus  worsted 
in  conflict  with  a  bird  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  consider  that  a  blow  from  one  of 
these  powerful  bills  might  easily  produce 
very  serious,  if  not  fatal,  results,  I  should 
feel  really  sorry  for  the  snake  or  the 
monkey  which  attempted  to  interfere  with 
the  domestic  affairs  of  a  hombill.  Again, 
it  has  been  said  that  the  hen  is  immured 
while  incubating  her  eggs  because  she  is 
too  weak  and  dull  to  lAy  away  from  any 


approaching  danger.  Her  weakness  is  the 
result,  not  the  cause,  of  her  seclusion. 
Another  ingenious  individual  has  favoured 
us  with  the  theory  that  the  plastering  is- 
done  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
temperature  of  the  cavity.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  poor  bird,  which  has  to 
endure  the  dreadful  stench  of  the  hot 
black  hole,  would  feel  disposed  to  agree 
with  this  gentleman. 

No.  The  development  of  the  unique 
practice  cannot  be  traced  to  any  of  these 
causes.  Vet  the  bird  must  derive,  or 
have  derived,  some  advantage  from  the 
custom.      Nature    is    not    a    purposeless 

It  is  the  merest  conjecture,  but  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  a  traditional  instinct 
dating  back  to  a  remote  age,  when  there 
dwelt  upon  the  earth  some  animal,  wholly 
unknown  to  us,  which,  in  the  general 
struggle  for  existence,  compelled  the  hom- 
bill to  fortify  its  home  against  attack.  I 
am  strengthened  in  this  belief  because,  as 
I  have  already  said,  the  Bucerotids  have 
no  near  affinities  among  birds,  and  are 
probably  the  lingering  representatives  of 
a  feathered  race  which,  with  other  animals 
equally  strange,  once  inhabited  that  great 
continent  of  which  the  East  India  Islands 
are  but  the  debris. 


OUAINT    MARKEN. 


By    CHARLES     S.    PELHAM  -  CLINTON. 


AN  undoubted  result  of  our  modem 
civilisation  is  the  destruction  of  old 
landmarks,  and  the  reduction  to  a  mono- 
tonous dead  level  of  the  costumes  of  the 
world.  In  a  few  places,  however,  we  still 
find  the  primitive  habits  and  the  primitive 
costumes  of  the  inhabitants  preserved,  but 
such  spots  are  very  few  and  far  between. 
One  of  these  spots  is  the  quaint  little 
island  of  Marken,  in  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
though  it  is  very  hard  to  determine  why  an 
island  so  close  to  a  large  city  like  Amster- 
dam, and  apparently  having  such  a  large 
amount  of  intercourse  with  it,  should  have 
retained  its  simple  customs  and  primitive 
costumes  all  these  years.  Perhaps  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  shallow  water 
which  surrounds  it  and  prevents  any  but 
local  boats  from  reaching  its  shores ;  but 
when  the  reclamation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact — and  that  it 
will  do  so  there  is  but  little  doubt — quaint 
Marken  and  its  still  quainter  inhabitants 
will  be  among  the  things  of  the  past. 

The  island  can  be  reached  from  Mon- 
nikadam,  which  is  best  reached  by  the  light 
railways  that  form  a  network  all  over 
Holland,  and  from  which  we  might  easily 
take  a  lesson,  and  is  about  an  hour's  sail 
from  that  old-world  little  Dutch  village. 
The  usual  way  of  getting  there,  however, 
is  by  the  Sunday  steamer  from  Amsterdam, 
which,  during  the  summer,  takes  a  large 
number  of  excursionists  who  wish  to  see 
one  of  the  most  curious  spots  in  Western 
Europe. 

After  leaving  Amsterdam  the  boat  passed 
through  the  locks  into  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and 
eventually  came  to  an  anchor  about  a  mile 
from  the  island,  which  even  at  this  distance 
appeared  little  more  than  a  bank  with  a 
forest  of  masts  rising  from  the  harbour,  and 
a  few  steeples  and  lighthouses.  A  couple 
of  broad-bowed  fishing-smacks  soon  made 
their  appearance  from  the  harbour,  and  we 
were  at  once  made  acquainted  with  the 
curious  costume  worn  by  the  men  of 
Marken,  which  consists  of  a  species  of 
shirt  or  tight-fitting  coat,  buttoned  at  the 
side,  made  of  dark  blue  or  brown  serge, 


having  a  double  row  of  black  buttons,  the 
top  being  fastened  by  a  double  gold  button 
in  the  form  of  a  link.  The  boys'  coats,  as 
a  rule,  had  a  silver  button,  but  the  men, 
almost  without  exception,  had  the  more 
precious  metal.  A  coloured  kerchief  was 
loosely  tied  round  the  neck,  and  on 
the  head  was  a  close-fitting  cap  with 
a  shiny  peak.  It  was  the  breeches,  how- 
ever, that  were  so  extraordinary,  there 
being  more  stuff  in  eacli  leg  than  in  an 
ordinary  woman's  skirt ;  and  when  the  wind 
blew  against  it  and  spread  out  the  folds  it 
fairly  astonished  one :  gathered  in  at  the 
waist  and  at  the  knee,  the  size  was 
accentuated  by  a  perfectly  straight  leg,  in 
almost  every  case  devoid  of  calf,  covered 
with  a  dark  blue  stocking,  or  in  some  cases 
a  gaiter,  and  a  wooden  sabot,  which  was 
kicked  off  on  board  ship,  the  sole  of  the 
stocking  being  covered  with  leather. 

The  men  on  the  boats  were  a  specimen 
of  what  we  saw  all  over  the  island,  being 
tall  and  powerfully  made,  with  harsh  but 
not  unpleasant  features,  one  curious  idio- 
syncrasy being  that  I  did  not  see  a  single 
man  with  the  peak  of  his  cap  straight  on 
his  head. 

The  number  of  people  these  skimming- 
dishes  which  are  used  for  fishing-boats  on 
the  Zuyder  Zee  can  carry  is  extraordinary, 
and  the  whole  of  our  steamer's  passengers 
were  speedily  on  board  the  two  smacks, 
which  soon  took  us  through  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour,  where  we  were  greeted  by 
a  throng  of  at  least  two  hundred  children 
and  grown-up  people,  all  of  whom  were 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  island.  I 
dare  say  to  Marken  eyes  our  costumes 
seemed  fully  as  quaint  as  theirs  did  to  us ; 
and  even  to  ourselves  some  of  those  on 
board  were  got  up  in  a  fashion  that  excited 
one's  risible  faculties. 

What  first  attracted  me  was  the  extra- 
ordinary shape  of  the  children,  none  of 
whom  were  less  than  twice  the  width  round 
the  hips  that  they  were  round  the  chest.  I 
found,  however,  that  art,  and  not  nature, 
had  caused  this  extrao\d^xv'ax^^^^\<^xsv^"^<^'^^^ 
the  Maikeiv  \d^^  o1  \>^^.m\.^  "v^  •a.X^^^'s* 
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5  having  a  second  cap  worked  in 
bright  colours  partially  pulled  over  it.  The 
whole  effect  is  quaint  in  the  extreme,  and 
the  children— for  boys  also,  until  six  or 
seven  years  old,  wear  the  same  dress — 
clatter  about  in  their  wooden  sabots,  not 
disdaining,  though  they  may  be  the  off- 
spring of  the  local  capitalist,  to  beg  for 
coin  or  pose  for  coppers  before  the 
camera. 

The  women's  costumes  are  made  during 
the  long  winter,  and  it  takes  many  months 
to  work  their  intricate  patterns,  but,  when 
finished,  they  last  a  very  long  time.  No 
other  costume  is  to  be  seen  among  the 
women  of  the  island  ;  old  and  young  alike 
are  dressed  the  same,  and  fashions  have 
not  altered  in  the  past  century  or  two, 
and  from  the  sabots  to  the  top  of  the 
starched  headdress  the  Matken  belle  of 
to-day  is  dressed  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  her  great-great-grandmother  was  in  the 
year  of  grace  1 700. 

The  island  itself  is  rescued  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea  by  the  embank- 
ments so  general  in  Holland,  and  the 
inhabitants,  of  whom  there  are  about  one 
thousand,  live  in  seven  villages  built  OD  a 
corresponding  number  of  mounds,  which 


figure  being  by  no  means  what  it  is  in 
other  countries,  where  a  slim  figure  is  the 
aim  and  object  of  female  existence.  I  did 
not  make  an  anatomical  examination  of  the 
Marken  women's  costumes,  but  the  ladies 
of  our  parly  did,  and  I  was  informed  that 
the  tub-like  effect  in  both  them  and  the 
children  was  produced  by  a  number  of 
padded  petticoats,  which  are  first  put 
on  and  then  covered  by  the  plain  red  or 
blue  serge  skirt  which  forms  the  outer 
dress,  and  which  has  a  sort  of  worked 
band  at  the  waist.  The  bodice  of  the 
dress  is  verj'  quaint,  and  consists  of  three 
separate  visible  pieces ;  of  the  invisible 
parts  I  can  tell  nothing,  but  the  length  of 
the  arm  is  covered  by  a  sleeve  of  much 
the  same  material  as  that  of  wlucb  the 
dress  is  formed.  As  far  down  as  the  elbow 
come  the  sleeves  of  a  sort  of  shirt  of 
cambric  or  linen,  the  collar  of  which 
appears  occasionally  at  the  throat,  though, 
as  a  rule,  this  is  closely  covered  up  with  a 
kind  of  over- corsage  worked  in  many 
colours  on  a  red  or  blue  ground.  The  hair 
is  worn  in  plaits  at  either  side  in  front  of 
the  cars,  the  front  hair  being  cut  short  and 
appearing  just  below  the  headdress,  which 
ts  of  irhite  cambric,  rather  like  a  night- 
cap, tied  dose  over  the  ears,  and  on  gala 
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prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  floods 
which  every  year  partially  cover  the  island, 
the  water  having  to  be  pumped  out  by  the 
curious  little  windmills  to  be  seen  on  every 


very  narroiv  staircase  or  else  a  ladder 
leading  to  the  upper  rooms ;  their  cleanli- 
ness is  extraofflinary.  and  the  art  treasures 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  poorest-looking 


side.  The  men  gain  their  living  by  fishing. 
and  they  are  said  to  be  the  best  fishermen 
in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  they  are  so  thrifty 
that  the  larger  number  have  considerable 
sums  laid  hy. 

The  houses  are  mostly  two-storeyed,  a 


cottages  are  a  matter  for  surprise  to  every- 
body who  visits  the  island.  Not  one  of 
these  treasures  will  the  Marken  tishennen 
dispose  of,  and  no  offer  will  tempt  theni  to 
sell  the  quaintly  carvcil  chairs  and  charm- 
ing pieces  of  delf.  the  curious  old  Dutch 
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clocks,  or  the  old  pictures  that  have  in 
many  cases  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  for  generations.  'I'hey  will  sell  the 
produce  of  their  nets  or  the  costumes 
worked  during  the  winter,  but  these  old 
heirlooms  they  will  not  part  with,  and  the 
islander  who  would  do  so  would  have 
a  sorry  time  of  it  in  the  future. 
Money  has  no  fascination  for  them 
in  this  case.  The  small  meadows,  divided 
from  each  lother  by  tiny  canals,  which  are 
crossed  in  their  turn  by  little  swing  hand- 
bridges,  give  just  enough  sustenance  to  the 
cows  that  supply  milk  for  consumption 
fresh  and  for  making  cheese,  while  a  few 
sheep  eke  out  a  poor  existence  and  supply 
a  certain  amount  of  wool,  more  of  this 
coming  from  the  mainland,  as  does  dress 
material  and  the  flour  and  groceries  con- 
sumed. There  is  not  a  tree  on  the  island  ; 
and  I  do  not  remember  seeing  more  than 
a  dozen  bushes,  and  these  seemed  to 
possess  but  a  weak  hold  on  life. 

Uneventful  as  life  is  there,  Marken  has 
its  historj-,  for  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  Premontre  monks 
established  themselves  on  the  island,  build- 
ing a  cloister  and  a  church,  the  latter  being 
called  Marienhot,  and  being  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary ;  it  stood  till  1 845,  though 
it  was  only  built  of  wood,  but  in  that 
year  had  to  be  pulled  down,  when  it  was 
replaced  by  the  present  structure,  which  is 
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of  little  interest.  The  monks  who  erected 
the  original  building  only  remained  on 
the  island  for  about  a  century,  and  in 
1346  Margaret,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Louis,  ceded  this  amongst  other  islands  to 
the  burghers  of  Amsterdam.  A  hundred 
years  later  the  inhabitants  had  so  much 
increased  in  wealth  that  the  island  was 
worth  the  attention  of  their  neighbours 
from  Kampen.who  paid  it  a  visit  and  pil- 
laged it,  an  attack  which  its  fortunes  never 
recovered,  and  the  povertyof  its  inhabitants 
guarded  them  from  further  interference. 
Fire,  however,  has  twice  or  three  times  in 
each  century  partially  destroyed  the  various 
hamlets,  but  they  have  always  sprung  up 
again,  maintaining  their  original  plan  of 
construction. 

We  had  settled  not  to  return  on  the 
steam-boat,  but  to  pay  a  visit  to  Monnika- 
dara  instead,  and  the  bargaining  for  a  boat 
proved  to  us  that,  simple  as  he  may  be  in 
appearance  and  dress,  the  fisherman  of 
Marken  is  fully  alive  to  the  financial  value 
of  his  ser\:ces  during  the  t.ip  across  the 
four  miles  of  sea  that  intervene  between 
his  island  and  the  mainland.  However, 
a  bargain  was  eventually  struck,  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  amidst  the  cheers  of  rotund 
children,  we  were  gliding  out  of  the 
harbour,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  quaint 
island  and  its  picturesque  inhabitants  were 
only  a  memory. 
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AMONG  the  earlier  Italian  works  in 
the  National  Gallery  few  are  more 
interesting  than  a  certain  composite  altar- 
piece,  vaguely  described  in  the  official 
catalogue  as  of  the  **  School  of  Taddeo 
Gaddi,"  and  representing  in  its  central 
panel  ihe  familiar  subject  of  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  in  Jordan.  The  treatment,  of 
course,  is  somewhat  hard  and  dry,  as 
one  might  expect  from  its  age ;  and 
the  figures  have  that  early  angularity 
which  moves  the  uncouth  mirth  of  un- 
cultured visitors ;  but  as  a  moment  in  the 
development  of  the  theme  which  it  en- 
shrines it  seems  to  me  a  precious  relic  in 
the  evolution  of  the  art  of  painting. 

The  centre  of  the  foreground  is  occu- 
pied by  a  small  and  ver>'  symbolical  Jor- 
dan— a  Jordan  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  its 
simplest  and  most  beggarly  elements. 
There  is  only  just  enough  of  it,  in  fact,  to 
enable  us  to  say,  as  the  children  write 
across  their  first  rude  attempts,  "  This  is  a 
river.'*  Such  purely  symbolical  Jordans, 
like  s\Tnbolical  temples  and  symbolical 
cities,  were  common  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
art ;  and,  what  is  odder  still,  they  survived 
from  the  davs  of  Giotto  and  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
almost  down  to  the  days  of  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo.  You  can  see  another 
admirable  example  of  very  late  date  in  the 
charming  and  sympathetic  Piero  della 
Francesca  of  the  same  subject,  also  in  the 
National  Gallery,  about  which,  as  melo- 
dramatists  put  it,  **  more  anon." 

The  right  side  of  the  picture — I  speak 
here  and  always  from  the  spectator's  point 
of  view — is  occupied  by  a  most  rugged 
and  realistic  St.  John  Baptist,  clothed  in  a 
long  garment  of  camel's  hair,  which,  how- 
ever, the  artist  has  generously  concealed 
during  part  of  its  length  by  a  flowing 
robe  of  more  luxurious  woven  fabric.  The 
middle  of  the  panel  is  filled  by  the  con- 
strained figure  of  the  Saviour,  girt  with  a 
small  loincloth,  and  standing  up  to  His 
knees  in  the  symbolical  river.  On  the 
right  bank  kneel  two  angels  with  towels, 
their  faces  intensely  round  and  Giottesque, 
and  their  haloes  displaying  the  usual  frank 


solidity  of  the  period.  Two  beetling 
crags,  with  extremely  symmetrical  trees, 
eke  out  the  composition  ;  above,  the 
lightly  sketched  figure  of  the  Eternal 
Father  discharges  a  dove,  representing  the 
Holy  Spirit,  on  the  head  of  the  Son  with 
whom  He  is  well  pleased. 

Now,  this  arrangement  of  the  subject 
is  conventional  and  formal,  and  it  recurs 
again  and  again  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Baptism  from  the  earliest  ages.  As  a  rule, 
one  finds  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
picture  the  form  of  the  Baptist;  in  the 
centre  stands  the  Saviour,  almost  nude,  in 
the  svmbolical  river;  and  on  the  left  we 
have  one,  two,  or  three  angels  holding  a 
towel,  according  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of 
the  painter.  Occasionally,  it  is  true, 
especially  in  very  early  works,  the  sides 
are  reversed,  the  Baptist  occupying  the 
left  and  the  angels  the  right ;  but  in  the 
vast  majority  of  Baptisms,  during  the  great 
developmental  age  of  Italian  art  (from 
Giotto  to  Raphael),  the  disposition  is  the 
same  as  in  the  "Altarpiece  of  the  School 
of  Taddeo  Gaddi,"  and  the  treatment 
conforms,  on  the  whole,  to  this  typical 
instance. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  evolution  of 
the  type  thus  hardened  into  a  convention 
by  the  thirteenth  century  is  remarkable 
and  interesting.  The  ver}'  first  representa- 
tions of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  which  we 
now  possess  are  those  which  occur  (as 
reliefs)  on  sarcophagi  and  (as  mural  paint- 
ings) on  the  walls  of  the  Catacombs. 
A  sarcophagus  in  the  Lateran  gives  us,  I 
believe,  the  most  primitive  realisation 
which  has  yet  been  noted  of  the  historical 
scene ;  though  still  earlier  allusions  occur 
elsewhere  in  such  symbolic  forms  as  Noah 
in  the  Ark  and  the  Passage  of  the  Red 
Sea.  In  the  relief  on  the  sarcophagus, 
however,  a  wavy  line  of  almost  Egyptian 
simplicity  represents  the  Jordan,  while  a 
gigantic  Baptist,  clad  in  a  loincloth  of 
camel's  skin,  pours  water  from  a  bowl  over 
the  head  of  the  Saviour.  He  is  standing 
on  the  left,  not,  as  is  usual  in  later  repre- 
sentations, on  the  right  of  the  composition ; 
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but  the  attitude  of  the  two  chief  persons, 
and  especially  the  pose  of  the  hand  which 
holds  the  cup  or  hoivl,  is  already  that 
which   was   reproduced   in   later  ages  by 


appearance,  so  tar  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe,  in  the  central  mosaic  of  the 
cupola  in  the  "Baptistery  of  the  Orthodox," 
at  Ravenna,  a  work  which  all  modem 
critics  assign  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury'. And  he  does  so  even 
there  in  a  disguised  form 
which  curiously  illustrates  the 
transition  from  heathen  to 
Christian  art,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  conventional  tj-pes 
of  later  ages  were  onginally 
evolved  from  classical  models. 
For  the  Ravenna  mosaic,  badly 
restored  and  much  altered,  still 
shows  us  a  St.  John  with  his 
jewelled  cross  on  the  left  of 
the  composition  (left,  not  right, 
being  the  early  usage),  pouring 
water  from  a  cup  on  the  head 
of  the  Saviour,  who  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  work,  and 
who  stands,  quite  nude,  up  to 
his  waist  in  the  water  of  the 
river.  The  extreme  right,  how- 
ever, is  tilled  by  a  figuie  of  the 
River-God  of  the  Jordan,  still 
represented  quite  fnmklj  in 
the  classical  fashion.  The 
age,  indeed,  saw  as  yet  no 
incongruity  in  this  intimate 
mixture  of  heathen  and  Chris- 
tian conceptions.  Genii  and 
anj^els  mingle  with  Job  and 
Or|)heus  in  picturesque  con- 
fusion. The  River-God  has 
his  head  crowned  with  a  wreath 
of  water -weeds,  and  in  his 
present  form  he  holds  a  towel; 
but  this  towel  I  take,  for  a 
reason  which  will  be  apparent 
hereafter,  to  be  a  bad  bit  of 
false  restoration.  Originally, 
I  feci  sure,  he  must  have 
jiourod  water  from  an  urn  at 
his  side,  as  is  usual  with  all 
oilier  cla.ssical  rirer  deities. 
Tlie  urn  and  its  stream  of 
iinter  were  later  mistaken,  in 
thr  faded  condition,  for  a 
rli>th  <ir  towel,  and  so  im- 
projH'rlv  rei)rt'scnted  by  the 
inivrant  ri-storer.  The  cross 
wlii<-li  St.  John  holds  is  also 
alninstcerlainlyalater  addition, 
fiives  iKhmr  lo  the  idea  of  the  sub- 
on    <if   a    t')wi-i    fur   the    primitive 

«liv  .[..  I  -iiiiiiifis,'  the  River-God  of 

iribu  i>ri:;it)al1v  held  an  um  instead 

1  touvl .-    \v,-ll,  for  tills  r.'ason.    There 

another    most    interesting    mosaic    at 
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Ravenna,  in  another  church,  now  com- 
monly known  as  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin, 
but  originally  built  as  the  Baptistery  of 
the  Arians.  This  mosaic  is  a  century 
later  than  that  which  decorates  the 
Baptisteiy  of  the  Orthodox ;  for  the 
round   church   whose    ceiling    it    adoms 
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decorated  their  ceiling  with  a  counterpart 
mosaic  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  as 
nearly  as  possible  after  the  fashion  of  its 
Catholic  predecessor.  The  workmanship, 
indeed,  as  was  natural  in  that  age  of  rapid 
decadence,  is  far  ruder  than  the  beautiful 
handicraft   of  Honorius's  time ;    but   the 


was  built  after  the  capture  of  Ravenna  by 
Theodoric  and  his  Goths,  who,  of  course, 
were  Arians ;  while  the  earlier  Baptistery 
of  the  Orthodox  was  erected  and  decorated 
under  the  Emperor  Honorius,  who  natu- 
rally belonged  to  the  Catholic  party.  Now, 
the  Arians  were  evidently  anxious  to  have 
a  Baptistery  of  their  own,  just  as  good 
and  fine  as  that  of  the  Orthodox ;  so  they 
not    only    imitated    its    shape    but   also 


composition  is  still  approximately  the 
same.  Onlj',  here  the  sides  are  reversed  : 
the  Baptist  stands  on  the  right  of  the 
work,  and  the  Jordan  holds,  not  a  towel, 
but  an  urn.  As  this  is  the  older  classical 
usage  of  River-Gods,  I  feel  sure  that  at 
the  time  when  Italian  workmen  wrought 
this  mosaic  for  the  Gothic  King,  in  close 
imitation  of  the  Orthodox  Baptister>',  the 
Jordan  in  that  earlier  and  finer  composition 
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must  stilt  ha\'e  held  an  urn,  and  not  a 
towel.  I  may  add  that  the  Christ  in  the 
Arian  xvork  is  youthful  and  beardless,  as 
is  also  the  usage  in  the  earliest  repre- 
sentations in  the  Catacombs  and  on  the 
antique  sarcophagi ;  while  in  the  Ortho- 
doz  mosaic  he  wears  a  beard,  which  I 


If  this  conjecture  be  right,  then  a  fresco 
of  the  seventh  century  in  the  catacomb  of 
St.  Pontianus  gives  us  the  one  other 
needful  transitional  stage  to  the  mediaeval 
treatment.  Here,  as  in  the  Gothic  mosaic, 
the  positions  have  reached  the  more 
familiar  form  with  St.  John  od  the  right. 


venture  to  bc]iu\e  is  L-mircly  due  to  later 
restoration.  (.'iTtainjy,  the  Arian  work  is 
older  in  type  than  the  ( )rthodt)x  in  both 
these  jioint.s,  though  later  in  the  relative 
positions  iif  tJie  two  chief  actors  ;  and  I 
tan  therefore  hardly  avoid  tlie  eimelusion 
that  these  portions  of  the  earlier  mosaic 
ha\e  been  subseijuenijy  n-siored  by  an 
incompetent  arlisl,  who  followed  rather 
the  usage  of  his  ow  ii  time  than  the  decayeil 
and  doubtful  lines  of  the  original. 


while  on  the  left  bank  stands  an  angel 
with  a  towel,  a  clear  Christiamsation  of 
the  half-piigan  River-God  of  the  Ravennm 
compositions.  1  gather  that  as  the  earlier 
representations  grew  dim,  the  God  wai 
mistaken  for  a  Christian  ar.gel,  and  the 
water  liy  his  side  for  a  linen  fabric. 

By  the  time  of  Tadtleo  (laddi's  follower, 
the  single  nngil,  again,  had  grown  into  a 
pair,  and  the  dove,  which  occurs  both  in 
the  Ravenna  e.\amples  and  in  the  Catacomb 
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of  St.  Pontianus,  was  now  launched  direct 
from  the  visible  hands  of  the  Eternal 
Father.        But     in     other     respects,    the 


or  ceilings  or  altarpicces  of  baptisteries. 
Another  good  example,  indeed,  occurs 
in    the    National    Gallery    itself   in    the 


treatment  through  the  Middle  Ages  re- 
mained closely  similar  ;  and  examples  for 
verifying  it  arc  peculiarly  numerous,  since 
this  scene  was,  and  still  continues  to  be,  the 
favourite  subject  for  decorating  the  walls 


graceful  though  somewhat  pallid  picture 
by  Piero  della  Francesca  in  the  Umbrian 
room.  Notice  here  the  continued  relative 
positions  of  the  Saviour  and  St.  John,  the 
pose  of  the  hand  which  holds  the  patera. 
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and  the  angels,  as  usual,  on  the  left  bank. 
Only,  observe  that  here  they  are  increased 
to  three  ;  charming  Umbrian  angels,  too, 
in  open-mouthed  devotion,  whom  you  may 
well  compare  with  the  exquisite  choir 
which  hymns  ^the  Babe  in  Piero's  **  Nativ- 
ity "  close  by,  as  well  as  with  the  endless 
singing  angels  who  form  so  delicious  and 
characteristic  a  feature  in  the  paintings 
by  Buonfigli  and  other  Umbrians  of  his 
age  in  the  Pinacoteca  at  Perugia.  Look, 
in  passing,  also  at  the  increased  taste  for 
landscape,  which  makes  Piero  substitute 
two  or  three  well-painted  trees  on  right 
and  left  for  the  symmetrical  and  purely 
symbolical  bushes  of  Taddeo  Gaddi's  fol- 
lower. Lastly,  note  how  the  increasing  love 
of  the  Renaissance  for  the  representation 
of  the  nude  exhibits  itself  frankly  in  the 
figure  of  the  man  in  the  background,  dis- 
robing himself  for  baptism,  and  introduced 
for  no  other  purpose  than  in  order  that  the 
artist  may  show  ^his  technical  mastery  of 
anatomical  drawing.  Visitors  to  Florence 
will  recollect  the  similar  and  famous 
instance  of  the  young  man  on  the  walls  of 
the  Brancacci  Chapel. 

I  may  add  that  while  classical  boldness 
represented  the  figure  of  the  Saviour 
entirely  nude,  the  growing  reverence  of 
later  days  supplied  him  with  a  loincloth : 
but  recouped  itself,  as  it  were,  for  this 
artistic  sacrifice  by  frequently  introducing 
other  nude  figures  of  penitents  in  the 
background. 

The  most  celebrated  representation  of  this 
frequent  theme,  however,  is  undoubtedly 


Andrea  Verrocchio's  calm  and  majestic 
masterpiece,  originally  painted  for  the 
convent  of  St.  Salvi,  and  now  in  the 
Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  at  Florence. 
This  is  a  picture  which  every  visitor  to 
Italy  has  admired,  but  which  can  only  be 
really  and  fully  understood  by  just  this 
kind  of  comparison  with  other  treatments 
of  the  theme  by  earlier  artists.  A  noble 
and  ascetic  St.  John,  stem,  lean,  and  full 
of  desert  character,  stands  in  an  attitude 
directly  reminiscent  of  earlier  usage,  yet, 
oh,  how  much  richer  in  life  and  move- 
ment !  Cup  and  posture  are  the  same,  but 
life  has  been  breathed  into  them.  The 
Christ,  though  sombre  and  severe,  more 
like  a  poverty  -  stricken  Tuscan  peasant 
than  the  ideal  of  Christendom,  is  yet 
nobly  conceived ;  while  the  two  attend- 
ant angels,  loveliest  among  the  angelic 
figures  of  the  Florentine  School,  are 
so  daintily  beautiful  that  legend  will 
have  it  the  more  graceful  .  of  the 
two  was  added  surreptitiously  to  the 
master's  work  by  the  pencil  of  his  great 
pupil,  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  And,  indeed, 
even  to  a  technical  eye,  there  are  signs 
about  it  of  a  still  greater  hand  than  that 
which  drew  the  austere  and  characteristic 
Baptist.  I  would  ask  all  my  readers 
when  they  go  again  to  Florence  to 
look  once  more  at  this  glorious  work 
of  a  painter  who  has  left  us  far  too 
little,  by  the  light  of  the  comparative 
method  which  I  have  here  endeavoured 
to  focus  slightly  upon  its  theme  and  its 
antecedents. 
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ON   THE   DOOMED   SHIP. 

CHARLES    MARQUARDT. 


I  SPEAK  of  the  Drummond  Castle  as 
the  doomed  ship,  not  because  there 
was  anything  in  the  passage  itself  pre- 
monitory in  the  slightest  degree  of  the 
disaster,  but  because  the  catastrophe 
which  has  startled  the  world  was  so 
unexpected,  so  sudden,  so  terrible,  so 
near  the  end  of  a  pleasant  journey,  that  it 
seems  as  if  a  thunderbolt  of  fate  had  been 
stored  up  for  us,  and  launched  with  quick 
intent  on  the  hapless  liner  that  now 
lies  off  the  rocky  coast  of  Brittany  so 
much  old  iron.  So  far  from  there  being 
any  evil  omen  in  our  passage,  wind  and 
weather  conspired  together  during  almost 
the  entire  run  to  make  our  home-going  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  one.  My  recollection 
of  the  incidents  on  board  ship  up  to  the 
fatal  night  is  only  a  vague  impression  of 
propitious  circumstances  and  agreeable 
companions,  for  life  on  board  ship  com- 
pels a  comradeship  that  is  unknown  on 
shore.  In  my  case,  I  should  long  have 
remembered  my  return  on  the  Drummond 
Castle  after  the  two  years  and  a  half  I 
spent  in  Johannesburg — the  latter  part  of 
the  time  in  the  thick  of  the  revolution, 
albeit  I  was  entirely  a  spectator  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  intrigue ;  but  now  the 
whole  thing  is  rivetted  in  my  memory  for 
ever  by  reason  of  the  awful  fate  that 
overtook  every  living  soul  of  my  fellow - 
passengers  on  that  terrible  night  in  June. 
It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  in  lilay — 
the  28th  to  be  quite  precise — when  we 
sailed  out  of  Capetown  on  the  Drummond 
Castle,  with  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
souls  on  board,  of  whom  two-thirds  were 
passengers,  homeward  bound.  The  vessel 
was  a  familiar  sight  at  the  Cape.  Though 
smaller  than  several  of  the  Currie  liners,  she 
was  a  first  rate  sea-boat  of  proved  capacity, 
for  it  was  fifteen  years  since  she  had  first 
taken  the  water — in  the  Clyde.  She  was 
an  intermediate  steamer,  calling  only  at  Las 
Palmas  on  the  home  journey,  whereas  the 
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mail-boats  look  in  at  Madeira,  and  give 
passengers  the  option  of  disembarking  at 
Plymouth.  The  intermediate  boats,  too, 
accomplish  the  journey  in  twenty-one  days, 
against  the  nineteen  days  that  the  mail- 
boats  require.  Vet  a  more  comfortable 
vessel  than  the  Drummond  Castle  no  one 
could  demand.  She  was  manned  by  a  first- 
rate  crew,  a  huntlred  strong,  and  the 
captain,  Mr.  W.  \V.  Pierce,  whom  I  got  to 
know  quite  intimately  from  sitting  near  him 
at  table,  was  a  seaman  of  great  experience, 
whose  whole  tiemeanour  would  have  in- 
spired the  most  timid  travellers  with  the 
utmost  confidence.  Thus  everything  was 
in  our  favour,  and  as  we  left  the  Cape  the 
crowd  on  the  quay  who  came  to  see  us  off 
had  not  the  shadow  of  a  foreboding  as  to 
the  end  of  our  voyaging. 

Ship  life,  as  I  have  said,  makes  com- 
radeship, and  I  soon  got  to  know  many 
of  my  fellow-passengers  and  their  little 
life-stories,  which,  in  view  of  the  pleasure 
of  home-coming,  they  did  not  struggle  to 
conceal  as  they  would  have  done  had  they 
been  either  in  South  Africa  or  in  England. 
The  smoking-room,  which  was  situated  in 
the  extreme  stem  of  the  ship,  was  the 
great  rendezvous  for  the  men,  and  as  my 
cabin  was  the  second  from  the  smoking- 
room,  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  same 
deck,  I  was  naturally  in  and  out  there  a 
great  deal.  There  were  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  aboard.  There  was  the 
veteran  settler,  Mr.  Peachey,  with  eight 
or  nine  members  of  his  family,  who  was 
coming  on  a  visit  to  England,  after  having 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day 
in  South  Africa  for  many  a  year.  There 
were  the  ten  time-expired  men  from  some 
of  her  Majesty's  ships :  good-natured 
jolly  fellows,  one  of  whom.  Boatswain 
Motyer,  was  practically  the  last  man  I  had 
the  chance  of  talking  with  on  board  the 
ill-fated  vessel.  Some  of  the  younger 
passengers,   indeed,   had    never  been  in 
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England  at  all,  and  were  all  alert  to  see 
the  country  of  which  they  must  have  heard 
their  parents  talk  so  often.  Indeed,  we 
had  quite  a  little 
nursery-full  of 
children — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gethin  with 
their  two  little  girls 
from  East  London, 
a  lady  with  two 
children  from  Port 
Elizabeth,  two 
ladies  with  four 
children  each  from 
Delagoa  Bay,  and 
so  on.  Our  small 
passengers  were 
merry  little  crea- 
tures, and  seemed 
to  enjov  the  whole 
novelty  of  their 
surroundings  in  the 
big  ship  as  much  as 
anybody  on  board. 
Undisturbed  as 
we  Here  hy  any 
threatening  signs 
in  the  weather,  the 
usual  round  of 
merrymaking   kept 

any  day  from  seeming  dreary.  Before  ive 
reached  I.as  Palmas  we  had  some  capital 
exciting  sports  which  gave  infinite  pleasure 
to  all  of  us  for  two  days,  f-hey  were  of 
the  usual  kind.  The  men  vied  with  each 
other  in  every  sort  of  race.  Very  grotesque, 
for  instance — as  I  think  most  sjioris  aboard 
ship   necessarily  are  ^  was  the    obstacle 


nonsense.  There  is  one 
great  athantage  of  sports  on  board  ship, 
and  that  is  the  scope  they  offer  feminine 
competitors,  who 
stand  too  much 
on  iheir  dignity 
when  on  shore.  A 
number  of  our  lady 
passengers  took 
part  in  our  sports 
with  great  en- 
thusiasm. They 
amused  themselves 
and  us  all  with 
their  potato  and 
egg  and  spoon 
ract.s,  while  the 
eagerness  they  dis- 
played in  their 
frantic  attempts  to 
be  the  first  in 
threading  a  needle 


the 


:    of 


let 


i  the   shat 


cockfight  on  deck ;  while  putting  the 
weipht  lured  out  all  the  strong  men  on 
board,  notably  the  jolly  tars  from  the 
N'avv,  who  enlored  heart  and  soul  into  all 


endless  merriment. 
That  and  the  like 
were  the  most  ex- 
citing events  of  the 
voyage  until  we 
piKRCE.  were   off   Cape 

Verde.  Then  there 
sjjrang  up  a  heavy  squall,  and  great  sheets 
of  rain  swept  the  decks.  But  that  was 
destined  to  be  a  very  short  break  in  the 
monotony  of  fa\'Ouring  winds ;  for  we  passed 
through  it  in  three  or  four  hours.  Another 
variation  of  a  different  kind  occurred  when 
we  bore  down  on  Las  Palmas.  A  number  of 
us  went  ashore  and  spent  a  charming  day 
in  this  paradise,  and  when  we  joined  the 
vessel  in  the  evening  ive  found  that  we  had 
been  recruited  by  seven  new  passengers. 
Among  them  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sandbach, 
a    We  si  cyan    clergj-man    from    Stockport, 
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and  his  wife.  On  the  following  day  we 
encountered  a  pretty  strong  head  wind, 
but  by  morning  it  had  considerably 
lessened. 

Then  the  fatal  Tuesday  dawned.  During 
the  day  a  drizzling  Scotch  mist  began 
to  settle  down  on  us,  and  a  thick  fog 
enveloped  the  vessel.  It  was  a  ticklish 
bit  of  coast  ive  were  off,  and  at  7.30  p.m. 
the  ship  was  stopped  and  soundings  were 


series  of  tabltaux  vivanis,  and  the  whole 
thing  was  pleasantly  rounded  off  when 
Captain  Pierce  joined  us  for  live 
minutes  at  the  end,  and  made  a  pleasant 
little  speech  in  reply  to  the  vote  of 
thanks  which  had  been  passed  to  him 
for  the  courtesy  he  had  shown  us  all. 
When  the  last  strains  of  "  God  Save  the 
Queen,"  right  heartily  sung,  had  died 
auay,  and  we  had  mutually  congratulated 


taken.  Everything,  however,  seemed  to  be 
right,  and  we  were  soon  full  sjieed  again 
and  in  the  very  best  of  spirits.  For  this  was 
to  be  our  last  evening  but  one  on  board, 
and  we  had  been  such  a  happy  family  that, 
short  as  was  the  time  we  had  been  to- 
gether, we  were  half  sad  at  the  prospect 
of  parting  and  yet  glad  to  think  that  we 
were  so  near  home.  So  merry  and  light- 
hearted  indeed  were  we  that  the  concert 
of  the  evening  was  one  of  the  heartiest 
we  had  had.  Some  of  the  ladies  played, 
and  some  of  the  men  sang,  there  was  a 


one  another  on  the  pleasantness  of 
the  evening's  entertainment,  most  of  the 
audience  disappeared  to  make  ready  for  the 
night,  1  came  on  deck  with  a  lady.  The 
night  was  pitch  dark,  and  after  a  few  strolls 
round  the  deck  my  friend  paused  at  the 
companion  way,  and  bidding  me  "Good- 
night," disappeared  below  to  her  cabin. 
This  was  shortly  before  eleven,  and  I 
was  in  no  moo<l  to  retire  so  early.  So  I 
sauntered  into  the  smoking-room,  which 
was  so  near  mv  cabin,  to  find  some  five 
or  six   men   there,   including   the    naval 
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boatswain    of  whom  I 
Moiycr.      When   1  ask. 
thinking  of  settling  in 
said  :   "  No  ;  whenever  inert;  's 
never   go   to    bed.      I    slay   i: 
night."     It  was  abiiust  aproj)!] 


the 


ken,    Mr.  al  all.     'I'ho    engines    had    ceased    their 

f  hi;  was  jiiilsaliuns,  while  tlic  hell  from  ihe  bridge 

night    he  down    li»    the   engine- room   was    ringing 

fog  on  I  loudly. 

detk   al!  1  liavenovcrj- distinct  recollection  of  the 

c  s])oech,  events  tliat  were  crowded  into  the  next  few 
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for  no  sooner  had  lie  made  it  than  \\\: 
heard  a  loud  grating  noise,  and  the  room 
seemed  to  lilt  up  slightly.  ■•  That's  a 
collision !  "  said  the  boatswain,  and  we  all 
rushed  out.  he  and  1  first,  because  we 
were  nearest  the  door.  \Vi-  rushed  along 
the  deck  towards  the  bow,  but  in  the 
intense  darkness  nolliiii^"-  was  to  be  seen 
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minutes.  1  remember  obscmng  to  the 
boatswain  lliai  t!ic  ship's  bows  were  getting 
very  low  and  near  the  water,  and  then  I 
rushed  back  lo  my  cabin,  noting  on  my  way 
that  some  sailors  were  uncovering  one 
of  the  boats.  I  managed  to  get  on  a  light 
great-coal,  anticijiating  the  possibility  of 
having  to  syenci  the  night  in  an  open  boat, 
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and  then  I  lied  the  life-belt  that  hung 
in  my  cabin  round  me.  None  too 
soon,  for  ivhen    I    came    on    deck   again 


the  vessel  was  heeling  forwards  at  such 
an  angle  that  it  ivas  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  stand  upon  it.  The  only  person 
I  noticed  on  board  was  a  feliow- passenger. 
Mr.  Hinds,  who  asked  me  if  I  could  lend 
him  a  life-belt.  I  told  him  he  would  find 
one  in  my  cabin,  though  I  can't  say 
whether  he  got  it  or  not.  I  know  now, 
however,  that  his  was  the  first  body 
washed  ashore.  Then  I  dashed  across  the 
deck,  by  this  time  canting  up  at  a  frightful 
angle,  and  seizing  the  stanchion  supporting 
the  awning,  managed  to  seat  myself  astride 
the  bulwark.  Then,  as  the  bow  sank  and 
put  out  the  fires,  the  electric  lights  suddenly 
blinked  out,  and  we  were  left  in  utter 
darkness.  Immediately  after,  I  found  my- 
self in  the  water,  the  ship  having  slipped 
off  into  the  water  right  beneath  me  ;  and 
as  it  did,  the  rush  of  air  through  the 
port-holes  caused  by  the  inrush  of  water 
created  a  deafening  noise.  I  heard  one 
piercing  veil  of  a  woman,  and  in  the  dark- 
ness 1  could  hear  people  shouting  oi:t  to 
one  another  in  the  water.  But  that  soon 
stopped.  Somehow  or  other,  a  big  spar 
used  to  hold  the  canvas  cover  across  the 
top  of  one  of  the  boats,  which  had  been 
upset  just  as  it  was  being  swung  outwards, 
came  my  way,  and  I  caught  hold  of  it. 
I  found  some  eight  or  nine  people  clinging 
to  it,  but  soon  there  were  only  three  of 
us — myself,  Ellis,  the  fourth  officer,  who 
had  been  a  great  deal  on  the  bridge  that 
day,  and  a  man  whom  I  did  not  know,  but 
who  was,  I  think,  a  passenger.     He  was 


the  first  to  drop  off  Then  Ellis  and  I 
managed  to  rig  up  a  sort  of  triangular 
raft  and  on  it  we  floated  about  for  a  long 
time  immersed  in  water  up  to  our  necks. 

At  last  Lllis  got  too  exhausted  to  hold 
on  an\  longer  and  he  slipped  off,  leaving 
mL  the  bolitarj  \ojager  on  the  raft,  with 
tndless  corpses  as  it  seemed,  constantly 
turning  up  around  me  and  here  and  there 
a  floating  crate  or  bit  of  wreckage,  for, 
though  I  was  so  long  in  the  water,  I  was 
realh  floatmg  about  in  a  \ery  limited  area 
after  all  dnven  in  by  one  current,  drifted 
outwards  b)  another  Then  my  crazy 
nft  broke  up  and  I  »as  left  with  the  spar. 
Thus  I  floated  about  for  hours,  until  1 
sighted  a  fishing  cobble  and  I  was  picked 
up  half  dazed  b>  the  kindl>  old  fisherman 
Berthclet  whom  I  shall  never  forget.  He 
rowed  me  to  bis  island  home,  Ushant,  two 
miles  ofl  and  tended  me  «ith  the  utmost 
kindnes-,  I  hough  I  had  been  twelve 
hours  in  thewiter  and  was  half-numbed, 
the -ittention  «hich  I  recti  ed  very  soon 
puikd  me  toj,i.tlicr  little  the  worse  for 
nij  ni^ht  s  outm^, 

When  I  woke  two  hours  later  the 
ghastiincss  of  the  tragedy  dawned  upon 
me,  as  I  heard  that  bodies  were  being 
washed  up  constantly  on  the  neighbouring 
islands,  also  on  the  mainland,  and  Mol^ne. 
At  the  last-named  the  only  two  survivors 
besides  myself — Quartermaster  Wood  and 
Seaman  Godbolt^had  been  rescued  by 
some   of  the   gallant   fishermen   who  ply 


QUARTERMASTER 

their   precarious    calling  on   that    unfor- 
gettable coast. 

The    scenes   du,r\tv^  V\v«i  ^e,-!\  \.>i-«  ^■a.-^'^ 
were  Viaxtowing  \>c'^oYii  ■tn&^.'iwi,  \ni*i.^KS. 
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being  washed  up  on  the  islands  of  Mol^ne, 
Ushant,  and  at  Le  Conqu6t.  1  shall  never 
forget  the  Saturday  (June  lo)  when  a 
number  of  bodies  were  buried  on  Ushant. 
All  the  inhabitants — there  are  only  some 
two  thousand  of  them — came  out  dressed 
in   the  quaint  costumes  which  make  the 


pall,  that  of  a  lady  passenger,  was 
carried  by  twelve  girls  in  native  costume, 
while  the  body  of  a  little  girl  was  borne 
by  a  woman.  It  was  a  melancholy  and 
impressive  sight,  which  all  who  saw  will 
never  forget.  After  the  service  I  left  the 
island  which  had  sheltered  me.  Berthelet, 


Brelons  so  picturesque.  The  bodies  had 
been  laid  in  the  old  life-boat  station,  but 
were  taken  thence  to  the  church  for  the 
funeral  service.  The  Abb^  and  three  priests 
performed  the  rites  of  burial  after  the 
manner  of  their  Church.  The  body  of  poor 
Ellis  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
fishermen, and  we  threesurvivors.whoalone 
were  left  to  tell  the  tale,  walked  behind 
it  to  its  last  resting-place.      One   white 


who  knew  a  little  English,  accompanied 
me  to  the  steamer  which  was  to  take  me 
to  Brest,  where  everybody  was  anxious  to 
hear  some  account  of  the  disaster  and 
of  the  victims.  Several  English  people  had 
hurried  to  the  old  town  to  glean  some  par- 
ticulars, scanty  enough  as  they  were,  of 
the  friends  and  loved  ones  who  had  gone 
down  whh  the  ill-fated  vessel. 
It  was,  indeed,  little  enough  one  could 
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tell  them  of  the  disaster  itself ;  still  less  of 
the  individual  victims  they  inquired  after 
so  pitifully.  And  the  pain  of  it  all  was 
only  increased  when  I  landed  in  London 
two  days  later,  because  the  inquiries  were 
increased  tenifold  ;  and  still  there  was  no 
more  to  tell.  Wives  and  sisters,  mothers 
and  lovers,  besieged  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Currie,  wild-eyed  with  grief,  longing  for 
some  scrap  of  information  which  would 
throw  any  light  whatever  on  the  passengers 
or  the  crew  of  the  lost  liner.  It  was 
difficult,  indeed,  to  convince  some  of 
them  that  the  castastrophe  had  fallen, 
that  the  end  had  come.  How  many 
photographs  I  have  had  submitted  to 
me,  to  see  if  I  could  identify  them  with 
some  of  my  unhappy  fellow-passengers  ! — 
for  many  a  young  Englishman  has  dis- 
appeared from  view  in  South  Africa,  and 


his  relatives  at  home  are  terrified  lest  he 
should  be  lying  stark  and  dead  off  Ushant. 
So  much  there  is  to  the  anxious  hearts  at 
home  in  the  slightest  similarity  of  name. 

The  hopelessness  of  it  all  has  impressed 
me  as  strongly  as  anything  that  has 
occurred  as  I  have  sat  in  the  prosaic 
shipping  office  in  busy  Fenchurch  Street 
day  after  day,  and  been  eagerly  visited  by 
saddened,  inconsolable  crowds  of  mourners, 
who  are  waiting,  waiting  for  those  who 
will  never  return. 

And  that  is  all  the  story  of  the  great 
lost  liner. 


A    LYRIC    OF    JAPAN. 

My   Love   is  an   almond-eyed   girl ; 

Her   face   is   as   round   as   the   moon  ; 
In    her   hair   there    is    never   a   curl  ; 

And    her   smile    is   the   sunshine   of  noon. 

Her   name   is   Li-kinta-Sim-poo, 

She   dwelleth   in   Tokio*s   town, 
And   peacocks   in    silver  and   blue 

Emblazon   the   folds   of  her   gown. 

We   sat   by   the   river   one   day. 

She   twanging  a   sounding  guitar, 
And    watching   the   smoke   curl   away 

From   the   end   of  my   fragrant   cigar. 

When   shyly   I   asked   her  to   wed 

While   the   summer   still   reigned   in   the   land. 
She   replied   with   a   nod   of  the   head 

Which   no   one   could   misunderstand. 

Wilfrid  Wilson   Girsox 
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THE  ordinary  West- End  Londoner — 
who  is  a  citizen  of  no  city  at  all, 
but  dwells  amid  a  mere  conglomerate  of 
houses  at  a  certain  distance  from  Charing 
Cross — has  known  a  fleeting  surprise 
when,  hy  rare  chance,  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  advertisement  of  some  such  newspaper 
as  the  Bii//trst'(i  Times,  the  Cambtruull 
^ ft' nun.  or  the  /s/ifi^/ofi  (iiize//t\  'J'o 
him,  these  and  the  like  districts  are 
nothing  more  than  compass  points  of  the 
huge  metropolis.  He  may  be  in  practice 
accpiainied  with  them  ;  if  historically 
inclintd.  he  mav  think  of  them  as 
old-tinir  villages  swallowed  uj)  by  insati- 
able London  ;  but  he  has  never  grasped 
the  fact  that  in  Hattersea,  C'amberwell, 
Islingt<»n,  there  are  people  living  who 
name  these  places  as  their  home ;  who 
are  born,  subsist,  and  die  there  as  though 
in  a  distinct  town,  and  ])ractically  without 
consciousness  of  its  obliteration  in  the 
map  of  a  w<»rld  caj)ital. 

'J'hi>  stable  element  of  the  population 
<'onsist^  of  more  or  less  old-fashioned 
I)e<>plt  .  Round  about  them  is  the  cease- 
less (oming  and  going  of  nomads  who 
keep  abreast  with  tlie  time,  who  take  their 
lodLrinLT-o  bv  the  week,  their  houses  bv  the 
month  :  who  camp  indilferently  in  regions 
old  and  new,  h'arning  their  geograjihy  in 
train  and  tram-car.  Abiding  parishioners 
are  UMUt  to  be  either  very  poor  or 
<'stabli^lieil  in  a  moderate  i)rosperity;  they 
lat  k  enterprise,  either  for  good  or  ill  :  if 
conitoriably  olf,  they  ow«"  it,  as  a  rule,  to 
some  jiredeeessor's  exerti(^n.  And  for  the 
most  part,  though  little  enough  endowed 
with  till-  civic  spirit,  they  abundantly  pride 
thems«lve>  on  their  local  permanence. 

Rej»resrnt;itive  of  this  class  was  Mr. 
Archibald  Jordan,  a  native  of  Islington, 
and.  at  the  age  of  five  and  forty,  still 
faithful  to  the  streets  which  he  had  trodden 
f'ls  a  ( hild.  His  father  started  a  small 
gnu  ery  busini'ss  in  l'|>per  Street;  Archi- 
bald succeeded  to  the  shop,  ailvanced 
soberly,  and  at  length  admitted  a  partner, 


by  whose  capital  and  energy  the  business 
was  much  increased.  After  his  thirtieth 
year  Mr.  Jordan  ceased  to  stand  behind 
the  counter.  Of  no  very  active  disposition, 
and  but  moderately  set  on  gain,  he  found 
it  pleasant  to  spend  a  few  hours  daily  over 
the  books  and  the  correspondence,  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  time  to  enjoy  a  gossipy 
leisure,  straying  among  the  acquaintances 
of  a  lifetime,  or  making  new  in  the 
decorous  bar-parlours,  billiard-rooms,  and 
other  such  retreats  which  allured  his 
bachelor  liberty.  His  dress  and  bearing 
were  unpretentious,  but  impressively 
respectable  ;  he  never  allowed  his  garments 
(made  by  an  Islington  tailor,  an  old 
schoolfellow)  to  exhibit  the  least  sign  of 
wear,  but  fashion  affected  their  style  as 
little  as  possible.  Of  middle  height,  and 
tending  to  [)ortlincss,  he  w*alked  at  an 
unvarying  pace,  as  a  man  who  had  never 
known  undignified  hurr}' ;  in  his  familiar 
thoroughfares  he  glanced  about  him  with 
a  good-humoured  air  of  proprietorship,  or 
with  a  look  of  thoughtful  criticism  for  anv 
changes  that  might  be  going  forward. 
No  one  had  ever  spoken  flatteringly  of  his 
visage ;  he  knew  himself  a  very  homely- 
featured  man,  and  accepted  the  fact,  as 
something  that  liad  neither  favoured  nor 
hindered  him  in  life.  But  it  was  his 
conviction  that  no  man's  eye  had  a 
greater  power  of  solemn  and  overwhelm- 
ing rebuke,  and  this  gift  he  took  a 
pU^asure  in  exercising,  however  trivial  the 
occasion. 

E(;r  five-and-twenty  years  he  had  lived 
in  lodgings ;  always  within  the  narrow 
range  of  Islington  respectability,  yet  never 
for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  under  the 
same  roof.  This  peculiar  feature  of  Mr. 
Jordan's  life  had  made  him  a  subject  of 
continual  interest  to  local  landladies, 
among  whom  were  several  life-long  resi- 
dents, on  friendly  terms  of  old  time  with 
the  Jordan  family.  To  them  it  seemed  an 
astonishing  thing  that  a  man  in  such 
circumstances     had     not    yet    married ; 
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panting  this  eccentricity,  they  could  not 
imagine  what  made  him  change  his  abode 
so  often.  Not  a  landlady  in  Islington  but 
would  welcome  Mr.  Jordan  to  her  rooms, 
and,  having  got  him,  do  her  utmost  to 
prolong  the  connection.  He  had  been 
known  to  quit  a  house  on  the  paltriest 
■excuse,  removing  to  another  in  which  he 
<:ould  not  expect  equally  good  treatment. 
There  was  no  accounting  for  it ;  it  must 
be  taken  as  an  ultimate  mystery  of  life, 
and  made  the  most  of  as  a  perennial  topic 
of  neighbourly  conversation. 

As  to  the  desirability  of  having  Mr. 
Jordan  for  a  lodger  there  could  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  among  rational 
womankind.  Mrs.  Wiggins,  indeed,  had 
taken  his  sudden  departure  from  her  house 
so  ill  that  she  always  spoke  of  him 
abusively ;  but  who  heeded  Mrs.  Wiggins  ? 
Even  in  the  sadness  of  hope  deferred, 
those  ladies  who  had  entertained  him 
once,  and  speculated  on  his  possible 
return,  declared  Mr.  Jordan  a  **  thorough 
gentleman."  Lodgers,  as  a  class,  do  not 
recommend  themselves  in  Islington ;  Mr. 
Jordan  shone  against  the  dusky  back- 
ground with  almost  dazzling  splendour. 
To  speak  of  lodgers  as  of  cattle,  he  was 
a  prize  creature.  A  certain  degree  of 
■comfort  he  firmly  exacted ;  he  might 
be  a  trifle  fastidious  about  cooking ; 
he  stood  upon  his  dignity  ;  but  no  one 
•could  say  that  he  grudged  reward  for 
service  rendered.  It  was  his  practice 
to  pay  more  than  the  landlady  asked. 
**  Twenty-five  shillings  a  week,  you  say  ? 

I  shall  give  you  twenty-eight.     But " 

and  with  raised  forefinger  he  went  through 
the  catalogue  of  his  demands.  Every- 
thing must  be  done  precisely  as  he 
■directed ;  even  in  the  laying  of  his  table 
he  insisted  upon  certain  minute  pecu- 
liarities, and  to  forget  one  of  them  was  to 
earn  that  gaze  of  awful  reprimand  which 
Mr.  Jordan  found  (or  thought)  more 
efficacious  than  any  spoken  word.  Against 
this  precision  might  be  set  his  strange 
indulgence  in  the  matter  of  bills ;  he 
merely  regarded  the  total,  was  never 
known  to  dispute  an  item.  Only  twice  in 
his  Jong  experience  had  he  quitted  a 
lodging  because  of  exorbitant  charges, 
and  on  these  occasions  he  sternly  refused 
to  discuss  the  matter.  **  Mrs.  Hawker,  I 
am  paying  your  account  with  the  addition 
of  one  week's  rent.  Your  rooms  wall  be 
vacant  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." And  until  the  hour  of  departure  no 
entreaty,  no  prostration  could  induce  him 
to  utter  a  syllable. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  June,   1889,  his 


forty-fifth  birthday,  that  Mr.  Jordan  re- 
moved from  quarters  he  had  occupied  for 
ten  months,  and  became  a  lodger  in  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Elderfield. 

Mrs.  Elderfield,  a  widow,  aged  three- 
and-thirty,  with  one  little  girl,  was  but  a 
casual  resident  in  Islington ;  she  knew 
nothing  of  Mr.  Jordan,  and  made  no 
inquiries  about  him.  Strongly  impressed, 
as  ever}'  woman  must  needs  be,  by  his  air 
and  tone  of  mild  authority,  she  congratu- 
lated herself  on  the  arrival  of  such  an 
inmate  ;  but  no  subservience  appeared  in 
her  demeanour ;  she  behaved  with  studious 
civility,  nothing  more.  Her  words  were 
few  and  well  chosen.  Always  neatly 
dressed,  yet  always  busy,  she  moved  about 
the  house  with  quick,  silent  step,  and 
cleanliness  marked  her  path.  The  meals 
were  well  cooked,  well  served.  Mr. 
Jordan  being  her  only  lodger,  she  could 
devote  to  him  an  undivided  attention.  At 
the  end  of  his  first  week  the  critical 
gentleman  felt  greater  satisfaction  than  he 
had  ever  known. 

The  bill  lay  upon  his  table  at  breakfast- 
time.  He  perused  the  items,  and,  much 
against  his  habit,  reflected  upon  them. 
Having  breakfasted,  he  rang  the  bell. 

**  Mrs.  Elderfield " 

He  paused,  and  looked  gravely  at  the 
widow.  She  had  a  plain,  honest,  healthy 
face,  with  resolute  lips,  and  an  eye  that 
brightened  when  she  spoke ;  her  well-knit 
figure,  motionless  in  its  respectful  attitude, 
declared  a  thoroughly  sound  condition  of 
the  nerves. 

"Mrs.  Elderfield,  your  bill  is  so  very 
moderate  that  I  think  you  must  have 
forgotten  something." 

**  Have  you  looked  it  over.  Sir  ?  " 

*'  I  never  trouble  about  the  details. 
Please  examine  it." 

"  There  is  no  need.  Sir.  I  never  make 
a  mistake." 

*  I  said,  Mrs.  Elderfield,  please  examine 
it." 

She  seemed  to  hesitate,  but  obeved. 

"  The  bill  is  quite  correct.  Sir." 

"  Thank  you." 

He  paid  it  at  once  and  said  no  more. 

The  weeks  went  on.  To  Mr.  Jordan's 
surprise,  his  landlady's  zeal  and  efficiency 
showed  no  diminution,  a  thing  unpre- 
cedented in  his  long  and  varied  experi- 
ence. After  the  first  day  or  two  he  had 
found  nothing  to  correct;  every  smallest 
instruction  was  faithfully  carried  out. 
Moreover,  he  knew  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  the  comfort  of  absolutely  clean 
rooms.  The  best  of  his  landladies  hitherto 
had  not  risen  above  that   conception   of 
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domestic  purity  which  is  relative  to  Lon- 
don soot  and  fog.  His  palate,  too,  was 
receiving  an  education.  Probably  he  had 
never  eaten  of  a  joint  rightly  cooked,  or 
tasted  a  potato  boiled  as  it  should  be  ; 
more  often  than  not,  the  food  set  before 
him  had  undergone  a  process  which  left  it 
masticable  indeed,  but  void  of  savour  and 
nourishment.  Many  little  attentions  of 
which  he  had  never  dreamed  kept  him 
in  a  wondering  cheerfulness.  And  at 
length  he  said  to  himself :  "  Here  I  shall 
stay." 

Not  that  his  constant  removals  had  been 
solely  due  to  discomfort  and  a  hope  of 
better  things.  The  secret — perhaps  not 
entirely  revealed  even  to  himself — lay  in 
Mr.  Jordan's  sense  of  his  own  importance, 
and  his  uneasiness  whenever  he  felt  that, 
in  the  eyes  of  a  landlady,  he  was  becom- 
ing a  mere  everyday  person — an  ordinary 
lodger.  No  sooner  did  he  detect  a  sign 
of  this  than  he  made  up  his  mind  to  move. 
It  gave  him  the  keenest  pleasure  of  which 
he  was  capable  when,  on  abruptly  announ- 
cing his  immediate  departure,  he  perceived 
the  landlady's  profound  mortification. 
To  make  the  blow  heavier  he  had  even 
resorted  to  artifice,  seeming  to  express  a 
most  lively  contentment  during  the  very 
days  when  he  had  decided  to  leave  and 
was  asking  himself  where  he  should  next 
abide.  One  of  his  delights  was  to  return 
to  a  house  which  he  had  quitted  years  ago, 
to  behold  the  excitement  and  bustle  occa- 
sioned by  his  appearance,  and  play  the 
good-natured  autocrat  over  grovelling 
dependents.  In  every  case,  save  the  two 
already  mentioned,  he  had  parted  with  his 
landlady  on  terms  of  friendliness,  never 
vouchsafing  a  reason  for  his  going  away, 
genially  illuding  every  attempt  to  obtain 
an  explanation,  and  at  the  last  abounding 
in  graceful  recognition  of  all  that  had  been 
done  for  him.  Mr.  Jordan  shrank  from 
dispute,  hated  every  sort  of  contention ;  this 
characteristic  gave  a  certain  refinement  to  his 
otherwise  commonplace  existence.  Vulgar 
vanity  would  have  displayed  itself  in  pre- 
cisely the  acts  and  words  from  which  his 
self-esteem  nervously  shrank.  And  of  late 
he  had  been  thinking  over  the  list  of  his 
landladies,  with  a  half-formed  desire  to 
settle  down,  to  make  himself  a  permanent 
home.  Doubtless  as  a  result  of  this  state 
of  mind,  he  betook  himself  to  a  strange 
house,  where,  as  from  neutral  ground,  he 
might  reflect  upon  the  lodgings  he  knew, 
and  judge  between  their  merits.  He 
could  not  foresee  what  awaited  him  under 
Mrs.  Elderfield's  roof;  the  event  impressed 
him  as  providential ;  he  felt,  with  singular 


emotion,  that  choice  was  taken  out  of  his 
hands.  Lodgings  could  not  be  more  than 
perfect,  and  such  he  had  found. 

It  was  not  his  habit  to  chat  with  land- 
ladies. At  times  he  held  forth  to  them  on 
some  topic  of  interest,  suavely,  instruct- 
ively ;  if  he  gave  in  to  their  ordinary  talk, 
it  was  with  a  half-absent  smile  of  con- 
descension. Mrs.  Elderfield  seeming  as 
little  disposed  to  gossip  as  himself,  a 
month  elapsed  before  he  knew  anything 
of  her  history ;  but  one  evening  the  reserve 
on  both  sides  was  broken.  His  landlady 
modestly  inquired  whether  she  was  giving 
satisfaction,  and  Mr.  Jordan  replied  with 
altogether  unwonted  fervour.  In  the 
dialogue  that  ensued,  they  exchanged 
personal  information.  The  widow  had 
lost  her  husband  four  years  ago  ;  she  came 
from  the  Midlands,  but  had  long  dwelt  in 
London.  Then  fell  from  her  lips  a  casual 
remark  which  made  the  hearer  uneasy. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  always  stay  here. 
The  neighbourhood  is  too  crowded.  I 
should  like  to  have  a  house  somewhere 
further  out." 

Mr.  Jordan  did  not  comment  on  this, 
but  it  kept  a  place  in  his  daily  thoughts, 
and  became  at  length  so  much  of  an 
anxiety  that  he  invited  a  renewal  of  the 
subject. 

"  You  have  no  intention  of  moving  just 
yet,  Mrs.  Elderfield  ?" 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  Sir,"  replied 
the  landlady,  with  her  respectful  calm, 
"  that  I  have  decided  to  make  a  change 
next  spring.  Some  friends  of  mine  have 
gone  to  live  at  Wood  Green,  and  I  shall 
look  for  a  house  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood." 

Mr.  Jordan  was,  in  private,  gravely 
disturbed.  He  who  had  flitted  from  house 
to  house  for  many  years,  distressing  the 
souls  of  landladies,  now  lamented  the 
prospect  of  a  forced  removal.  It  was  open 
to  him  to  accompany  Mrs.  Elderfield,  but 
he  shrank  from  the  thought  of  living  in  so 
remote  a  district.  Wood  Green !  The 
very  name  appalled  him,  for  he  had  never 
been  able  to  endure  the  country.  He 
betook  himself  one  dreary  autumn  after- 
noon to  that  northern  suburb,  and  what  he 
saw  did  not  at  all  reassure  him.  On 
his  way  back  he  began  once  more  to 
review  the  list  of  old  lodgings. 

But  from  that  day  his  conversations 
with  Mrs.  Elderfield  grew  more  frequent, 
more  intimate.  In  the  evening  he 
occasionally  made  an  excuse  for  knocking 
at  her  parlour  door,  and  lingered  for  a 
talk  which  ended  only  at  supper-time.  He 
spoke  of  his  own  affairs,  and  grew  more 
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ready  to  do  so  as  his  hearer  manifested 
a  (genuine  interest,  without  impertinent 
curiosity.  Little  by  little  he  impaned  to 
Mrs.  Elderfield  a  complete  knowledge  of 
his  commercial  history,  of  his  pecuniary 
standing — matters  of  which  he  had  never 
before  spoken  to  a  mere  acquaintance.  A 
change  was  coming  over  him  ;  the  founda- 
tions of  habit  crumbled  beneath  his  feet; 
he  lost  his  look  of  complacence,  his  self- 
confident  and  superior  tone.  Bar-parlours 
and  billiard-rooms  saw  him  but  rarely  and 
fliitingly.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  his 
pleasure  in  the  streets  of  Islington,  and 


>[r.  Jordan's  character  was  gone  ;  had  he 
figured  in  the  police  -  court  under  some 
disgraceful  charge  these  landladies  could 
hardly  have  felt  more  shocked  and  pro- 
fessed themselves  more  disgusted.  The 
intelligence  spread.  Women  went  out  of 
their  way  to  have  a  sight  of  Mrs.  Elder- 
field's  house ;  they  hung  about  for  a 
gHmpse  of  that  sinister  person  herself. 
She  had  robbed  them,  every  one,  of  a 
possible  share  in  Islington's  prize  lodger. 
Had  it  been  one  of  themselves  they  could 
have  borne  the  chagrin ;  but  a  woman 
whom  not  one  of  them  knew,  an  alien  ! 


spent   all  his  spare  time  by  the  firt'side, 
perpetually  musing. 

On  a  day  in  March  one  of  his  old  land- 
ladies, Mrs.  Higdon,  sped  to  the  house  of 
another,  Mrs.  Evans,  panting  under  a 
burden  of  strange  news.  Could  it  be 
believed !  Mr.  Jordan  was  going  to 
marn* — to  marry  that  «oman  in  whose 
house  he  was  living !  Mrs,  Higdon  had 
it  on  the  very  best  authority,  that  of  Mr. 
Jordan's  partner,  who  spoke  of  the  affair 
without  reserve.  A  new  house  had  already 
been  taken — at  Wood  Green.  Well! 
After  alt  these  years,  after  so  many  excel- 
lent opportunities,  to  marry  a  mere  stranger 
and    forsake    Islington !      In  a   moment 


What  base  arts  had  she  practised  ?  Ah, 
it  was  better  not  to  inquire  loo  closely 
into  the  secrets  of  that  lodging-house ! 

Though  every  effort  was  made  to  learn 
the  time  and  place  of  the  ceremony,  Mr. 
Jordan's  landladies  had  the  mortification 
to  hear  of  his  wedding  only  when  it  was 
over.  Of  c<)urso,  this  showed  that  he  felt 
the  disgracefulness  of  his  behaviour;  he 
was  not  utterly  lost  to  shame.  It  could 
only  be  hoped  that  he  would  not  know  the 
bitterness  of  repentance. 

Not  till  he  found  himself  actually  living 
in  the  house  at  Wood  Green  did  Mr. 
Jordan  realise  how  little  his  own  will  had 
had  to  do  with  the  recent  course  of  events. 
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Certainly,  he  had  made  love  to  the  widow, 
and  had  asked  her  to  mam'  him ;  but 
from  that  point  onward  he  seemed  to  have 
put  himself  entirely  in  Mrs.  Elderfield's 
hands,  granting  every  request,  meeting 
half-way  every  suggestion  she  offered, 
becoming,  in  short,  ijuite  a  different  kind 
of  man  from  his  former  self.  He  had  not 
been  sensible  of  a  moment's  reluctance  ; 
he  enjoyed  the  novel  sense  of  yielding 
himself  to  affectionate  guidance.  His  wits 
had  gone  wool-gathering ;  they  returned  to 
him  only  after  the  short  honeymoon  at 
Brighton,  when  he  stood  upon  his  own 
hearth-rug,  and  looked  round  at  the  new 
furniture  and  ornaments  which  symbolised 
a  new  beginning  of  life. 

The  admirable  landlady  had  shown  her- 
self energetic,  clear-headed,  and  full  of 
resource ;  it  was  she  who  chose  the  house, 
and  transacted  all  the  business  in  con- 
nection with  it ;  Mr.  Jordan  had  merely 
run  about  in  her  company  from  place 
to  place,  smiling  approval  and  signing 
cheques.  No  one  could  have  gone  to 
work  more  prudently,  or  obtained  what 
she  wanted  at  smaller  outlay ;  for  all  that, 
Mr.  Jordan,  having  recovered  something 
like  his  normal  frame  of  mind,  viewed  the 
results  with  consternation.  Left  to  him- 
self, he  would  have  taken  a  very  small 
house,  and  furnished  it  much  in  the  style 
of  Islington  lodgings ;  as  it  was,  he  occu- 
pied a  ten-roomed  **  villa,"  with  appoint- 
ments which  seemed  to  him  luxurious, 
aristocratic.  True,  the  expenditure  was  of 
no  moment  to  a  man  in  his  position,  and 
there  was  n(j  fear  that  Mrs.  Jordan  wouki 
involve  him  in  dangerous  extravagance; 
but  he  had  always  lived  with  such  excessive 
economy  that  the  sudden  change  to  a  life 
correspondent  with  his  income  could  not 
but  make  him  uncomfortable. 

Mrs.  Jordan  had,  of  course,  seen  to  it 
that  her  |)ersonal  a|)pearance  harmonised 
with  the  new  surroundings.  She  dressed 
htTself  and  her  young  daughter  with 
careful  appropriateness.  There  was  no 
disi)lay,  no  |)urciiase  of  gewgaws — merely 
garments  of  good  tjuality,  such  as  became 
pe<)i)le  in  I'asy  circumstances.  She  im- 
pressed upon  hiT  husband  that  this  was 
nothing  more  than  a  return  to  the  habits 
of  her  earlier  life.  Her  first  marriage  had 
been  a  satl  mistakt? ;  it  had  brought  her 
down  in  the  world.  Now  she  fell  restored 
to  her  natural  position. 

After  a  week  of  restlessness,  Mr.  Jordan 
resumed  his  daily  visits  to  the  shop  in 
Upper  Street,  where  he  sat  as  usual  among 
the  books  and  the  correspondence,  and 
tried    to    assure    himself  that  all  would 


henceforth  be  well  with  him.  No  more 
changing  from  house  to  house;  a  really 
comfortable  home  in  which  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days ;  a  kind  and  most  capable 
wife  to  look  after  all  his  needs,  to  humour 
all  his  little  habits.  He  could  not  have 
taken  a  wiser  step. 

P'or  all  that,  he  had  lost  something,. 
though  he  did  not  yet  understand  what  it 
was.  The  first  perception  of  a  change 
not  for  the  better  flashed  upon  him  one 
evening  in  the  second  week,  when  he 
came  home  an  hour  later  than  his  wont. 
Mrs.  Jordan,  who  always  stood  waiting 
for  him  at  the  window,  had  no  smile  as  he 
entered. 

**  Why  are  you  late  .'*"  she  asked,  in  her 
clear,  restrained  voice. 

'*  Oh — something  or  other  kept  me." 

This  would  not  do.  Mrs.  Jordan  quietly 
insisted  on  a  full  explanation  of  the  delay, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  unsatisfactor}-. 

**  I  hope  you  won't  be  irregular  in  your 
habits,  Archibald,"  said  his  wife,  with 
gentle  admonition.  "  What  I  always  liked 
in  you  was  your  methodical  way  oi  living. 
I  shall  be  very  uncomfortable  if  I  never 
know  when  to  expect  you." 

*'  Yes,  my  dear,  but — business,  you 
see " 

**  liut  you  have  explained  that  you  amid 
have  been  back  at  the  usual  time. 


**  Yes — that's  true — but- 


ft 


"  Well,  well,  you  won't  let  it  happen 
again.  Oh,  really,  Archibald ! "  she 
suddenly  exclaimed.  "The  idea  of  you 
coming  into  the  room  with  muddy  boots! 
Why,  look  1  There 's  a  patch  of  mad  on 
the  carpet " 

"  It  was  my  hurry  to  speak  to  yon,** 
murmured  Mr.  Jordan,  in  confusion. 

*'  Please  go  at  once  and  take  your  boots 
off.  And  you  left  your  slippers  in  the 
bed-room  this  morning.  You  must  always 
bring  them  down,  and  put  them  in  the 
dining-room  cupboard  ;  then  they're  ready 
for  you  when  you  come  into  the  house." 

Mr.  Jordan  had  but  a  moderate  appetite 
for  his  dinner,  and  he  did  not  talk  so 
pleasantly  as  usual.  This  was  but  the 
beginning  of  troubles  such  as  he  had  not 
for  a  moment  foreseen.  His  wife,  having 
since  their  engagement  taken  the  upper 
hand,  began  to  show  her  determination  to 
keep  it,  and  tlay  by  day  her  nile  grew 
more  R«dling  to  the  ex-bachelor.  He 
himself,  in  the  old  days,  had  plagued  his 
landladies  by  insisting  upon  method  and 
routine,  by  his  faddish  attention  to  domestic 
minutix ;  he  now  learnt  what  it  was  to  be 
subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  despotism, 
exercised  with  much  more  exasperating 
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persistence.  Whereas  Mrs.  Elderfield 
had  scrupulously  obeyed  every  direction 
given  by  her  lodger,  Mrs.  Jordan  was 
evidently  resolved  that  her  husband  should 
live,  move,  and  have  his  being  in  the  strictest 
accordance  with  her  own  ideal.  Not  in 
any  spirit  of  nagging,  or  ill-tempered 
unreasonableness  ;  it  was  merelv  that  she 
had  her  favourite  way  of  doing  every 
conceivable  thing,  and  felt  so  sure  it  was 
the  best  of  all  possible  ways  that  she  could 
not  endure  any  other.  The  first  serious 
disagreement  between  them  had  reference 
to  conduct  at  the  breakfast-table.  After 
a  broken  night,  feeling  headachy  and 
worried,  Mr.  Jordan  took  up  his  news- 
paper, folded  it  conveniently,  and  set  it 
against  the  bread  so  that  he  could  read 
while  eating.  Without  a  word,  his  wife 
gently  removed  it,  and  laid  it  aside  on  a 
chair. 

**  What  are  you  doing  ? "  he  asked 
gruffly. 

*•  You  mustn't  read  at  meals,  Archibald. 
It 's  bad  manners,  and  bad  for  your 
digestion." 

•*  1  \e  read  the  news  at  breakfast  all  my 
life,  and  I  shall  do  so  still,"  exclaimed  the 
husband,  starting  up  and  recovering  his 
paper. 

**  Then  you  will  have  breakfast  by  your- 
self. Amy,  we  must  go  into  the  other 
room  till  papa  has  finished." 

Mr.  Jordan  ate  mechanically,  and  stared 
at  the  newspaper  with  just  as  little  con- 
sciousness. Prompted  by  the  underlying 
weakness  of  his  character  to  yield  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  wrath  made  him  dogged, 
and  the  more  steadily  he  regarded  his 
position,  the  more  was  he  appalled  by  the 
outlook.  Why,  this  meant  downright 
slavery !  He  had  married  a  woman  so 
horribly  like  himself  in  several  points  that 
his  only  hope  lay  in  overcoming  her  by 
sheer  violence.  A  thoroughly  good  and 
well-meaning  woman,  an  excellent  house- 
keeper, the  kind  of  wife  to  do  him  credit 
and  improve  his  social  position  ;  but  self- 
willed,  pertinacious,  and  probably  think- 
ing herself  his  superior  in  every  respect. 
He  had  nothing  to  fear  but  subjection — 
the  one  thing  he  had  never  anticipated, 
the  one  thing  he  could  never  endure. 

He  went  off  to  business  without  seeing 
his  wife  again,  and  passed  a  lamentable 
day.  At  his  ordinary  hour  of  return, 
instead  of  setting  off  homeward,  he  strayed 
about  the  by-streets  of  Islington  and 
Pentonville.  Not  till  this  moment  had  he 
felt  how  dear  they  were  to  him,  the 
familiar  streets  ;  their  very  odours  fell 
sweet    upon    his   nostrils.      Never  again 


could  he  go  hither  and  thither,  among  the 
old  friends,  the  old  places,  to  his  heart's 
content.  What  had  possessed  him  to 
abandon  this  precious  liberty !  The 
thought  of  Wood  Green  revolted  him ; 
live  there  as  long  as  he  might,  he  would 
never  be  at  home.  He  thought  of  his 
wife  (now  waiting  for  him)  with  fi*ar,  and 
then  with  a  reaction  of  rage.  Let  her 
wait !  He  —  Archibald  Jordan  —  before 
whom  women  had  bowed  and  trembled 
for  five-and-twenty  years — was  he  to  come 
and  go  at  a  wife's  bidding!  And  at 
length  the  thought  seemed  so  utterly  pre- 
posterous that  he  sped  northward  as  fast 
as  possible,  determined  to  right  himself 
this  ver}-  evening. 

Mrs.  Jordan  sat  alone.  He  marched 
into  the  room  with  muddy  boots,  flung  his 
hat  and  overcoat  into  a  chair,  and  poked 
the  fire  violently.  His  wife's  eye  was  fixed 
on  him,  and  she  first  spoke — in  the  quiet 
voice  that  he  dreaded. 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  carrying  on  like 
this,  Archibald  ?  " 

**  I  shall  carr)'  on  as  I  like  in  my  own 
house — hear  that  ?  " 

**  I  do  hear  it,  and  I  *m  verv  sorrv  to.  It 
gives  me  a  very  bad  opinion  of  you.  You 
will  not  do  as  you  like  in  your  own  house- 
Rage  as  you  please.  You  will  not  do  as^ 
you  like  in  your  own  house." 

There  was  a  contemptuous  anger  in  her 
eye  which  the  man  could  not  face.  He 
lost  all  control  of  himself,  uttered  coarse 
oaths,  and  stood  quivering.  Then  the 
woman  began  to  lecture  him  ;  she  talked 
steadily,  acrimoniously,  for  more  than  an 
hour,  regardless  of  his  interruptions. 
Nervously  exhausted,  he  fled  at  length 
from  the  room.  A  couple  of  hours  later 
they  met  again  in  the  nuptial  chamber, 
and  again  Mrs.  Jordan  began  to  talk.  Her 
point,  as  before,  was  that  he  had  begun 
married  life  about  as  badly  as  possible. 
Why  had  he  married  her  at  all .''  What 
fault  had  she  committed  to  incur  such 
outrageous  usage  ?  But,  thank  goodness,, 
she  had  a  will  of  her  own,  and  a  proper 
self-respect;  behave  as  he  might,  jA^  would 
still  persevere  in  the  path  of  womanly- 
duty.  If  he  thought  to  make  her  life 
unbearable  he  would  find  his  mistake ; 
she  simply  should  not  heed  him  ;  perhaps 
he  would  return  to  his  senses  before  long — 
and  this  vein  Mrs.  Jordan  continued  until 
night  was  at  odds  with  morning,  only 
becoming  silent  when  her  partner  had 
sunk  into  the  oblivion  of  uttermost  fatigue. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Jordan's  demeanour 
showed  him,  for  the  moment  at  all  events* 
defeated.     He  made  no  attempt  to  read 
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at  breakfast ;  he  moved  about  very  quietlj'. 
And  in  the  afternoon  he  came  home  at 
the  regulation  hour. 

Mrs.  Jordan  had  friend.s  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  she  saw  tittle  of  them.  She 
was  not  a  woman  of  ordinarj'  tastes. 
EviTvthins  proved  that,  to  her  mind, 
the  possession  of  a  nice  house,  with  the 


prospects  of  a  comfortable  life,  was  an  end 
in  itself;  she  had  no  desire  to  exhibit  her 
well-furnished  rooms,  or  to  gad  about 
talking  of  her  advantages.  Even-  moment 
of  her  day  was  taken  up  in  the  super- 
intendence of  servants,  the  discharge  of 
an  infinitude  of  housewifely  tasks.  She 
had  no  assistance  from  her  daughter ;  the 
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girl  went  to  school,  and  was  encouraged 
to  study  with  the  utmost  application.  The 
husband's  presence  in  the  house  seemed  a 
mere  accident — save  in  the  still  nocturnal 
season,  when  Mrs.  Jordan  bestowed  upon 
him  her  counsel  and  her  admonitions. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  Mr.  Jordan 
again  offered  combat,  and  threw  himself 
into  it  with  a  frenzy. 

"Look  here!"  he  shouted  at  length, 
"  either  you  or  I  are  going  to  leave  this 
house.  I  can't  live  with  you — understand  ? 
I  hate  the  sight  of  you  !  ' 

"  Go  on ! "  retorted  the  other,  with  mild 
bitterness.  "  Abuse  me  as  much  as  )ou 
like,  I  can  bear  it.  I  shall  continue  to  do 
my  duty,  and  unless  you  have  recourse 
to  personal  violence,  here  1  remain.  If 
you  go  too  far,  of  course  the  law  must 
defend  me  !  " 

This  was  precisely  what  ^Ir.  Jordan 
knew  and  dreaded  ;  the  law  was  on  his 
wife's  side,  and  by  applying  at  a  police- 
court  for  protection  she  could  overwhelm 
him  with  shame  and  ridicule,  which  would 
make  life  intolerable.  Impossible  to  argue 
with  this  woman.  Say  what  he  might,  the 
fault  always  seemed  his.  His  wife  was 
simply  doing  her  duty — in  a  spirit  of 
admirable  thoroughness ;  he,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  third  person,  would  ap|)car  an 
unreasonable  and  violent  curmudgeon. 
Had  it  not  all  sprung  out  of  his  obstinacy 
with  regard  to  reading  at  breakfast .' 
How  explain  to  anyone  what  he  suffereil 
in  his  nerves,  in  his  pride,  in  the  outraged 
habitudes  of  a  lifetime  t 

That  evening  he  did  not  return  to  Wood 
Green.  Afraid  of  questions  if  he  showed 
himself  in  the  old  rrsorts.  he  spt'nt  somi' 
hours    in     a    billianl-room    near    King's 


Cross,  and  towards  midnight  took  a  bed- 
room under  the  same  roof.  On  going  to 
business  next  day,  he  awaited  with  tremors 
either  a  telegram  or  a  visit  from  his  wife  ; 
but  the  whole  <iay  passed,  and  he  heard 
nothing.  After  dark  he  walked  once  more 
about  the  beloved  streets,  pausing  now 
and  then  to  look  up  at  the  windows  of  this 
or  that  well- remembered  house.  Ah,  il 
he  durst  but  enter  and  engage  a  lodging ! 
Impossible — for  ever  impossible  ! 

He  slept  in  the  same  place  as  on  the 
night  before.  And  again  a  day  passed 
without  any  sort  of  inquirj'  from  Wood 
Green.    When    evening    came    he    went 

Mrs.  Jordan  heha\'ed  as  though  he  had 
returned  from  business  in  the  usual  way. 
"Is  it  raining.'"  she  asked,  with  a  half 
smile.  And  her  husband  rephed,  in  as 
matter-of-fact  a  tone  as  he  could  command, 
"  No,  it  isn't."  There  was  no  mention 
between  them  of  his  absence.  That  night 
!\Irs.  Jordan  talked  for  an  hour  or  two  of 
his  bad  habit  of  stepping  on  the  paint 
when  he  went  up  and  donn  stairs,  then 
fell  calmly  asleep. 

But  Mr.  Jordan  did  not  sleep  for  a  long 
time.  What!  was  he.  after  all,  to  be 
allowed  his  lilierty  out  of  doors,  jirovided 
he  relinquished  it  within  ?  Was  it  really 
the  case  that  his  wife,  satisfied  with  her 
house  and  furniture  and  income,  did  not 
care  a  jot  whether  he  stayed  away  or  came 
home.'  There,  indeed,  gleamed  a  hope. 
Whi'n  Mr.  Jordan  slept,  he  dreamed  that 
he  was  back  again  in  lodgings  at  Islington, 
tasting  an  e.\traordinar>' bliss.  Day  dissi- 
pated the  vision,  but  still  ^Irs.  Jordan 
spoke  not  a  word  of  his  absence,  and 
with  Irembiing  still  he  hoped. 
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By  J.    HEXNIKER-HEATOX,    M.P. 


THERE  is  a  rare  kind  of  greatness 
which  belongs  to  age  and  wisdom 
and  a  pre-eminently  noble  life — so  rare 
that  usually  in  a  generation  but  one  man 
out  of  an  entire  people  attains  it.  The 
hero's  views  mav  not  be  univcrsallv 
ficcepted  ;  some  of  his  achievements  may 
have  been  widely  denounced.  But  on  the 
whole  his  countrymen  instinctively  recog- 
nise in  him  the  noblest  example  of  the 
national  character,  the  high-water  mark  of 
racial  excellence  and  virtue.  Thus  we 
have  seen  Bismarck  venerated  in  Germany  ; 
Thiers  and  then  de  Lesseps  in  France  ; 
Wendell  Holmes  in  America ;  Crispi  in 
Italy  ;  Gladstone  in  England.  And  thus 
we  fmd  every  Irishman — scholar,  trader  or 
peasant,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Orange- 
man or  Home  Ruler — softening  as  he 
pronounces,  with  affectionate  pride,  the 
name  of  Charles  Gavan  Duffy. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to 
regard  this  distinguished  man  as  a  great 
Irishman  and  nothing  more.  His  career 
belongs  to  the  Empire  ;  to  every  subject 
of  the  Queen  who  speaks  English,  or 
admires  eloquence,  or  appreciates  courage, 
energy,  statesmanship,  and  patriotism. 
From  this  point  of  view  his  history  is  a 
dramatic  one.  He  combines  the  characters 
of  poet,  historian,  patriot,  convict, 
senator,  and  Prime  Minister.  Did  ever 
man  fulfil  so  many  roles,  and  so  various, 
before  }  What  if — as  some  of  us  will — we 
question  whether  his  restless  doings  in 
Ireland  brought  real  benefit  to  his  country  } 
We  forgive  much  to  a  poet  whose  verses 
have  run  through  forty  editions,  and  are 
thumbed  and  spelled  out  in  every  cabin  of 
his  native  land.  As  I^nglishmen,  we  may 
believe  that  he  did  wrong  to  work  for  a 
severance  of  the  Union.  But  as  English- 
men we  are  grateful  that  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  Australasian  unity,  and  thus 
gave  tangible  shape  to  the  vague  concep- 
tion of  Imperial  Federation.  Only  in  the 
British  Empire  can  these  mighty  master- 
spirits find  full  scope.  An  unsuccessful 
agitator  in  Russia  or  France  or  Germany 
has  but  one  resource — a  garret  in  Leicester 


Square.  The  British  agitator  has  the 
choice  of  a  dozen  great  colonies  in  which 
he  may  find  a  new  home  and  abundant 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talents. 

The  life  of  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  is 
full  of  interest.  From  the  very  first  down 
to  this  day  he  has  been  a  hard  worker,  and 
a  believer  in  the  maxim  that  **  if  you 
want  a  thing  done  well,  you  must  do  it 
}ourself."  He  has  always  aimed  at 
mastering  facts  as  well  as  men,  and  much 
of  his  Parliamentary'  success  is  attributable 
to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
under  discussion,  however  recondite. 
Born  in  Monaghan,  Ireland,  on  April  12, 
1816,  he  early  showed  the  tendency  to 
rule  which  is  innate  in  the  destined  leader 
of  men.  Xot  content  with  organising  a 
boys'  regiment  and  drilling  them  in  the  most 
approved  martinet  style,  he  was  ambitious 
of  controlling  their  minds  too  ;  and  so  he 
established  a  debating  club  or  parliament 
in  his  native  town,  in  which  he  wielded  a 
domination  absolute  as  that  of  Pitt  in  his 
haughtiest  prime.  School-days  fled  all 
too  soon,  and  we  next  see  Duffy,  an 
enthusiastic,  ambitious  lad  of  twenty,  in 
a  j)rosaic  newspaper  office,  penning  phil- 
ippics against  harsh  agents,  and  ranging 
through  the  full  gamut  of  passion  in 
the  discussion  of  town  council  politics. 
While  thus  employed  he  formed  his 
memorable  friendships  with  Thomas  Davis 
(whose  life  he  published)  and  John  Blake 
Dillon,  father  of  the  Anti-Parnellite  leader. 
These  three  established  the  Nation,  which, 
whatever  be  thought  of  its  political  aims, 
certainly  inculcated  in  the  breasts  of  Irish- 
men the  noblest  lessons  of  morality,  self- 
mastery,  and  virtue.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
claim  every  distinguished  Xationalist  of 
recent  times  as  a  disciple  of  the  brilliant 
trio.  But  it  would  be  diflicult  to  justify, 
from  the  lofty  teaching  of  the  Xation,  such 
sinister  doctrines  as  **  the  policy  of  exas- 
peration "  denounced  by  brave  old  Isaac 
Butt,  the  **  boycotting"  of  political  oppo- 
nents, or  the  acceptance  of  aid  from 
advocates   of  outrage  and  murder.     The 
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Nation  was  unquestionably  the  ablest 
newspaper  ever  printed  in  Ireland.  It  had 
a  remarkable  effect  in  rousing  patriotic 
feelings  among  the  educated  as  well  as 
among  the  poor,  and  even  interested  hard 
men  like  Carlyle.  Its  prose  and  poetry 
attracted  attention  among  literary  men  as 
well  as  politicians.  The  one  point  on 
which  all  critics  agreed  was  the  beauty  of 
the  verse  printed  from  week  to  week  in  the 
Nation,  in  which  the  fire  and  grace  and 
tenderness  of  Moore  were  revived  for  a 
race  that  has  always  loved  poetr)'. 

There  is  no  surer  proof  of  ability  than 
the  successful  launching  of  a  great  news- 
paper. In  this  matter-of-fact  country  the 
editor  who  relied  on  odes  and  sonnets  to 
any  extent  would  soon  find  himself  with- 
out readers.  But  to  the  impressionable, 
sensitive  Celtic  mind  the  melody  and 
intensity  of  verse  are  irresistible.  One  of 
Duffy's  happiest  inspirations  was  the  pre- 
paration of  a  collection  of  ballads  for  his 
**  Irish  History"  scries — a  collection  which 
has,  as  already  mentioned,  run  to  a  forty- 
second  edition. 

Young  Duffy  was,  of  course,  specially 
obnoxious  to  the  Castle ;  and  in  1 844, 
when  twenty-eight  years  old,  he  was  con- 
victed, with  O'Connell  and  others,  of 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  British  authority. 
One  or  two  old  lawvers  still  remember  the 
quashing  of  this  conviction  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  1848  Duffy,  Martin,  Smith 
O'Brien,  and  John  ^Mitchell  were  arraigned 
for  the  brand-new  offence  of  treason- 
felony.  Four  times  they  stood  in  the 
dock  ;  four  times  an  Irish  jury  refused  to 
convict.  Once  the  jury  had  been  so  care- 
fully "  packed "  by  the  Crown  that  the 
prosecution  felt  sure  of  success.  How 
and  why  it  failed  is  a  delightful  story,  racy 
of  the  soil,  which  may  one  day  be  told. 
The  worst  use  to  put  an  Irish  leader  to  is 
to  j)rosecute  him.  Persecuted  by  authority, 
Duffy  became  the  most  popular  and 
powerful  of  Irish  statesmen  ;  and  he  had 
no  difficulty,  aided  by  his  *'  Tenant 
League,"  in  getting  returned  to  Parliament 
a  body  of  fifty  members,  including  himself. 
An  Irish  party  can  never  hold  togi-ther 
for  any  length  of  time  ;  and  before  long, 
jealousy,  insubordination,  even  treason, 
had  done  their  work.  Duffy  was  not  the 
first  or  last  great  Irish  Parliamentarian, 
but  he  recognised  sooner  than  any  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  coerce 
or  weary  the  House  of  Commons  into 
concessions,  or  of  keeping  together  as  a 
disciplined  force  a  number  of  ambitious 
spirits,  each  of  whom  thought  himself 
best  qualified  to  lead.     Disgusted  with  the 


treacher}'  of  friends,  and  perceiving  that 
nothing  good  could  come  of  further 
struggles  at  Westminster,  Duffy,  who  had 
been  called  to  the  Bar,  resolved  to  leave 
the  life  of  unsuccessful  patriot  behind  him^ 
and  trv  his  fortune  as  an  advocate  in. 
Australia. 

Here  begins,  in  1855,  the  second  chapter 
of  a  remarkable  life,  as  the  baffled  cham- 
pion, with  a  brow  beginning  to  show 
furrows,  steps  on  board  of  the  ship  that 
is  to  bear  him,  with  wife  and  children,  far 
from  the  familiar  scenes  and  struggles  of 
twenty  years.  He  could  not,  however, 
leave  fame  behind  him.  On  landing  at 
Melbourne  he  found  himself  a  power  in 
the  State  before  he  had  opened  his  mouth. 
Victoria  was  electing  her  first  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  thousands  who  had  learned 
to  admire  him  at  a  distance  for  his  fighting 
qualities  and  stainless  character,  were 
resolved  that  he  should  have  a  seat.  A 
property  qualification  existed  ;  ;^5ooo  was 
subscribed  at  the  shortest  notice  for  the 
necessary  freehold,  and  he  was  elected. 
In  a  few  months  his  abilities,  experience^ 
and  influence  carried  him  into  the  Cabinet. 
In  1859  he  became  Minister  of  Public 
Lands,  and  set  about  his  great  work 
of  settling  the  people  on  the  soil. 
Through  formidable  opposition,  and  in 
the  teeth  of  the  wealthy  "squatter"" 
interest,  he  carried  his  policy  to  suc- 
cess, and  over  vast  regions,  "  waving 
with  golden  grain,"  which  he  rescued  from 
the  all-devouring  stockowner,  his  name  is 
worshipped  to  this  day.  In  the  course  of 
an  election  speech  he  once  said :  **  I 
travelled  from  Briagoling  to  Mafilia,  and 
thence  to  Cowwar,  a  district  justly  called 
the  granary  of  the  east.  I  afterwards- 
visited  Bruther  and  Lindenon*s  Flat,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  electorate,  and  in  all 
these  i)laces  I  had  the  inexpressible 
pleasure  of  being  assured  by  legions  of 
prosperous  farmers  who  possessed  the  soil 
that  they  obtained  their  homesteads  under 
what  has  been  named  the  Duffy  Land  Act. 
All  the  unaccustomed  toil  of  a  long 
journey  was  repaid  by  the  picture  I  had 
imagined  long  ago  realised  under  my 
eyes — the  i)icture  of  happy  homes  pos- 
sessed by  a  free,  manly,  yeoman  pro- 
prietary." 

This  is  the  "picture,"  the  paradise, 
which  has  haunted  the  thoughts  of  Irish 
patriots  for  generations,  but  Duffy  alone 
has  been  permitted  to  see  it  realised,  and 
then  not  on  Irish  soil.  An  Englishman, 
with  inherited  tastes  for  trade,  and  a  wide 
range  of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  can  be 
suptem^VY  Wpp^'  vx  ^  ViNnu,  in  a  shop,  or 
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counting-house,  or  Government  office.  To 
the  Irishman,  the  most  blessed  earthly 
vision  is  a  landscape  dotted  with  cottages, 
<each  wreathing  column  of  turf-smoke 
denoting  a  free  tiller  of  the  soil,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  sturdy  sons  and  daughters 
in  homespun,  with  no  rent  to  pay,  and 
fearing  no  man's  frown. 

To  Duffy,  even  more  than  to  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  movement  for 
Australasian  Federal  Union  owes  its 
inception.  He  first  perceived  the  incon- 
veniences and  dangers  of  isolation  for  the 
various  settlements ;  and  set  himself  to 
devise  a  scheme  under  which,  while  local 
liberties  were  preserved,  the  common 
safety  and  advantage  were  provided  for. 
At  this  stage  of  our  history  it  is  of  less 
importance  to  increase  the  Empire  than  to 
consolidate  it ;  and  this  splendid  achieve- 
ment of  his  riper  years  has,  we  repeat, 
utterly  effaced  for  Englishmen  all  memory 
of  the  errors  of  a  generous  youth. 

He  became  as  completely  Australian  in 
taste,  policy,  and  aspirations  as  he  had 
been  Irish.  Or,  rather,  the  Australian 
blended  with  the  Irish  character,  as  one 
tint  transforms  another  on  the  painter's 
canvas.  He  became  practical,  prudent ; 
satisfied  to  reap  such  harvest  as  lay  ready 
for  the  sickle.  For  many  years  he  pro- 
moted every  good  work  in  ^lelbourne,  and 
popular  respect  increased  for  his  sagacity 
and  loftiness  of  aim.  As  one  of  his 
friends  said  the  other  day  of  him,  "We 
do  not  say  that  his  views  were  always 
right,  but  they  were  always  upright."  In 
1 87 1  he  became — he  who  had  stood  in  a 
Dublin  dock — Premier  of  Victoria.  In 
1873  he  was  knighted.  In  1877  ^^  ^^'^s 
elected  Speaker ;  and  not  long  afterwards 
the  Sovereign  decorated  with  the  Star  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George  a  breast  once 
suspected,  now  known  to  shelter  as  true 
and  loyal  a  heart  as  ever  beat. 

There  remains  the  third  —  is  it  the 
final  } — phase  of  this  fascinating  existence. 
Twenty  years  of  Irish  politics,  followed  by 
twenty  years  of  Australian  politics,  were 
hardly  an  ideal  preparation  for  the  tranquil 
labours  of  a  man  of  letters.  Yet,  in  his 
old  age,  tearing  up  once  more  the  clustered 
rootlets  of  habit,  association,  and  friend- 
ship, Sir  Charles  emigrated  once  more, 
this  time  to  the  emerald  slopes  washed 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  bathed  in  the 
unclouded  light  of  a  Southern  sky.  Here, 
in  a  little  villa  in  Nice,  he  has  produced 
book  after  book,  each  more  entrancing 
than  the  last.  "  Young  Ireland,"  "  Four 
Years  of  Irish  History,"  "  The  League  of 
North  and  South,"  *•' The  Life  of  Thomas 


Davis,"  and  "Conversations  and  Corre- 
spondence with  Carlyle,"  are  shortly  to  be 
followed  by  "  My  Life  in  Two  Hemi- 
spheres," which  is  regarded  by  the  veteran 
writer  as  his  chief  work.  The  succes  de 
curiosite  attendant  on  any  book  by  an 
eminent  man  of  action  may  partially 
account  for  the  favour  shown  to  the  first 
named.  But  a  similar  explanation  will 
not  suffice  for  the  fact  that  one  and  all  of 
the  series  have  been  equally  successful. 
Disraeli  had  a  theory  that  a  man  of  genius 
could  shine  in  any  pursuit.  A  true 
diamond  is  radiant  wherever  a  facet 
is  cut  upon  its  surface.  Sir  Charles 
stands  in  the  first  rank  as  a  prose-writer. 
With  a  free,  graceful,  accurate  style,  earnest 
and  lively  by  turns,  lit  up  by  flashes  of 
rare  wit,  marked  by  sustained  exaltation  of 
sentiment  and  consummate  knowledge  of 
detail,  enjoying  the  light  of  long  experi- 
ence and  familiarity  with  power,  having 
tested  theories  of  all  kinds,  and  learned  to 
proportion  the  object  to  the  means ;  above 
all,  looking  back  on  pictures  saddened  and 
harmonised  by  the  mellow  haze  of  Time, 
he  is  almost  an  ideal  historian. 

A  few  weeks  ago  thu  old  gentleman's 
friends  assembled  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  attaining  the  age  of  eighty.  Many 
graceful  things  were  said ;  many  beautiful 
bouquets  were  laid  on  his  table.  He  was 
moved  to  declare  his  thankfulness  for  the 
happiness  of  his  declining  days,  for  home, 
for  friends,  for  health,  for  fair  surroundings; 
and  quaintly  added  that  among  other 
blessings  was  that  of  being  able  to  walk 
the  streets  unknown.  Doubtless  to  the 
loungers  on  the  Promenade  des  Anglais — 
the  yawning  brides  and  bridegrooms,  the 
gamblers,  the  invalids,  the  globe-trotters — 
he  is  a  white-haired  gentleman,  and 
nothing  more.  One  man's  fame  is  of 
no  more  consequence  in  the  sum  of 
human  happiness  than  is  the  length  of 
one  of  those  blue,  white-crested  billows  to 
the  great  sea  behind  it.  But  the  good,  as 
well  as  the  evil  that  men  do,  lives  after 
them.  The  practical  benefit  of  Sir  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy's  ideas,  the  wholesoiAe  influ- 
ence  of  his  noble  life,  and  the  pure 
pleasure  derived  from  his  writings,  will  be 
felt  among  his  fellows  as  long  as  those 
waves  continue  to  roll  in.  In  man's  life, 
as  in  nature,  agitation  and  conflict  smooth 
the  way  for  **  Lovely  Peace."  The  ecstatic 
poet,  the  fiery  patriot,  the  harassed 
Minister,  have  developed  into  the  sage, 
mild,  lovable,  tolerant,  and  practical 
teacher.  It  is  as  if  we  gazed  on  the  sunset 
of  a  stormy  da\',  and  noted  how  much  beauty 
was  due  to  reflection  from  retreating  clouds. 
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No  sketch  of  Sir  Charles's  career  would 
be  complete  without  a  reference  to  one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  significant  features 
of  his  character— 1  mean  his  unfailing 
kindness  to  young  men,  especially  young 
men  of  talent,  and,  above  all,  promising 
young  literar}'  aspirants.  He  was  for  a 
long  period,  and  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
his  slender  means  and  Ministerial  power, 
the  Maecenas  of  Australia.  A  whole 
generation  of  needy  geniuses  flourished, 
or,  at  least,  were  saved  from  premature 
extinction,  under  his  kindly  encouragement. 
He  took  them  into  his  house,  found  them 
funds,  and  obtained  congenial  employ- 
ment for  them.  Letters  are  extant  from 
such  men  as  Marcus  Clarke  (author  of 
**  For  the  Term  of  his  Natural  Life "  ), 
Henry  Kendall  (in  my  judgment  the  one 
great  Australian  poet),  and  Daniel  Henry 
Deniehy,  the  Australian  Demosthenes, 
which  acknowledge  Sir  Charles's  fatherly 
care  in  touching  terms.  The  young 
colonial  Utthatcur  in  those  days  sprang  up 
on   rough  and  weedy  soil.     Every  man's 


energies  were  absorbed  in  money-getting ; 
and  the  spectacle  of  a  young  fellow  devot- 
ing himself  to  versif}dng  or  romancing 
excited  contemptuous  pity  rather  than 
admiration  or  sympathy. 

As  a  speaker,  Sir  Charles  suffered  from 
the  drawback  of  a  voice  weakened  by- 
bronchial  troubles.  But  the  music  of  hi's 
periods  asserted  itself,  even  with  an  imper- 
fect instrument.  Never  did  an  orator 
produce  more  elegantly  finished  or  more 
skilfully  compacted  sentences,  each  of 
them  a  gem,  and  all  grouped  together 
into  one  harmonious  design.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  masters  of  speech  whose 
orations  can  be  read  and  re-read  with 
pleasure ;  even  if,  like  Macaulay's,  they, 
when  first  delivered,  may  have  produced 
somewhat  the  impression  of  being  read 
from  an  elaborate  printed  essay.  He 
always  does  ever}^hing  well,  and  down  to 
the  smallest  details  of  punctuation  his 
work  is  a  model  for  the  careless  and 
the  lazy  among  writers  and  speakers  of 
the  present  day. 


,\ 


FAIR       EXCHANGE. 


By    grant    ALLEN. 


AS  she  seated  herself  in  the  omnibus, 
she  saw  Mrs.  Watts  opposite. 

*'  Why,  Milly,  is  that  you  ?'*  Mrs.  Watts 
cried,  catching  her  eye.  **  How  very 
singular ! " 

Whenever  you  stir  outside  your  own 
door  in  London  it 's  ten  to  one  but  you 
happen  upon  somebody  you  did  not  expect 
to  meet :  in  spite  of  which  fact,  we  all 
exclaim  ever>'  time,  "How  very  singular!" 
*ris  a  human  fallacy.  '*  Wasn't  it  odd  ?" 
friends  say  to  you.  "We  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  who  do  you  think  were 
the  first  people  we  met — but  the  Wil- 
loughby-Joneses  ?  '*  To  which  the  foolish 
reply,  **  What  an  extraordinary  coincid- 
ence ! "  But  the  wise  man  answers, 
**  Exactly  what  I  should  have  anticipated." 

Milly  Walters,  however,  was  not  gui/e  so 
wise  as  you  and  I  are,  so  she  exclaimed 
after  her  kind,  "  Mrs.  Watts  !  Oh,  how 
funny  I  should  knock  up  against  you  !  " 

The  gentlemanly  looking  person  with 
the  bushy  black  beard,  who  made  room 
for  Milly  to  sit  beside  him,  smiled  a 
pleasant  smile  at  this  episode  of  recogni- 
tion. He  was  a  gentleman,  Milly  felt 
sure,  because  he  moved  aside  for  her  so 
politely ;  added  to  which — though  that 
was  a  detail — he  wore  a  diamond  ring 
sufficiently  big  and  sufficiently  bright  to 
guarantee  anybody's  perfect  gentility. 

"Going  shopping,  dear.''"  ]\Irs.  Watts 
asked. 

"  Yes,"  Milly  answered,  dropping  her 
voice  to  a  confidential  whisper.  "  To 
Liberty's  first.  Isn't  Harold  a  darling  ? 
He 's  just  given  me  twenty  pounds  to  buy 
an  evening  dress,  and  now  I  'm  oflf  to 
choose  it." 

The  gentlemanly  person  with  the  bushy 
black  beard  seemed  to  take  a  fatherly 
interest  in  this  domestic  news,  and  to 
approve  of  Liberty's  as  the  seat  of  the 
purchase. 

■  **  Fares,  please  1  "  said   the  conductor, 
uns}'m pathetically  interrupting. 

Milly  pulled  out  her  purse,  and  hunted 
for  a  penny.  Being  a  woman,  of  course 
she  kept  her  pence  in  her  purse — owing, 


no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  Providence  and 
the  dressmaker  had  denied  her  the 
alternative  of  a  waistcoat  pocket.  Equally 
of  course,  in  hunting  for  the  penny  she 
displayed  to  the  world  four  five-pound 
notes,  a  sovereign,  and  some  loose  silver. 
Then,  when  the  penny  had  been  success- 
fully tracked  to  its  lair  in  the  inmost 
recess  of  the  porte-monnaiey  she  engaged  in 
hide-and-seek  at  the  back  of  her  dress  for 
some  time  with  her  pocket.  Pocket  won 
for  a  round  or  two  ;  but  at  last  ]\Iilly 
succeeded  in  evading  its  elusiveness,  and 
slipped  back  the  purse  into  its  mysterious 
hiding-place. 

At  Oxford  Circus  a  sudden  thought 
struck  her.  "Let's  walk  down  Regent 
Street,"  she  said,  "  and  look  into  the  shop 
windows." 

The  originality  of  the  idea  took  Mrs. 
Watts's  fancy.  As  they  rose,  the  gentle- 
manly person  withdrew  his  hand  rather 
quickly,  with  an  air  of  surprise.  Next 
moment  !Milly  was  aware  that  something 
curious  had  happened  to  him.  "  Hi ! 
Stoj) !  "  he  cried  frantically  to  the  con- 
ductor, as  the  omnibus  moved  on.  "  I — I 
want  to  get  out,  I  say.  Stop  1  Stop  !  " 
His  face  was  red  and  agitated. 

He  jumped  from  the  step  and  followed 
them  persistently  down  the  street,  stand- 
ing to  look  into  each  window  where  they 
paused,  and  evidently  trying  to  come  up 
close  to  them.  His  effi^rts  were  so  obvious 
as  to  be  positively  inartistic.  "  What  a 
horrid  man  !  "  !\Iilly  exclaimed.  "  He 
makes  me  quite  afraid.  Do  come  on, 
Mrs.  Watts.     I  must  get  away  from  him." 

But  the  man's  expression  seemed  rather 
one  of  fear  than  of  curious  interest.  He 
was  perplexed  and  agitated.  He  had 
haunted  eyes,  one  would  say.  It  looked 
as  if  he  had  lost  something,  and  was  trj- 
ing  to  recover  it. 

He  followed  them  close  up  to  Liberty's 
door.  There  he  gave  a  hurried  glance, 
caught  the  shop  -  walker's  stem  eye, 
hesitated,  faltered,  and  darted  away 
towards  Soho.  Milly  was  glad  to  be  rid 
of  him. 
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How  lucky  she  had  brought  Mrs.  Watts 
along  with  her!  If  she  had  come  by 
herself  she  would  really  have  been  quite 
unable  to  decide  between  the  pale  blue 
silk  with  the  Chinese  embroidery  and  the 
Empire  white  satin  with  the  apple-green 
trimming.  But  Mrs.  Watts  had  such 
taste,  and  she  decided  for  the  Empire.  **  It 
suits  you  so  well,  dear,"  she  said,  **  and 
Harold  loves  vou  in  satin."  Which  was 
perfectly  true ;  for  Harold  would  have 
loved  her  in  rags  if  she  wore  them. 

**  We  shall  only  have  to  alter  the  bodice. 
Madam,''  the  girl  said,  fitting  it.  "The 
skirt  hangs  perfectly.  Yes,  by  ^londay 
night  certain." 

"  You  '11  look  sweet  in  it  at  the  Pcndlc- 
burys',"  Mrs.  Watts  interjected. 

"I'll  pay  for  it  now,"  Milly  said,  and 
pulled  her  purse  out,  or,  rather,  failed  to 
find  it,  for  no  purse  was  there.  She 
fumbled  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  folds 
of  her  dress.  No — lost — or  stolen !  "  I 
know  what  it  is  ! "  she  cried  at  last,  with  a 
flash  of  recognition.  "That  horrid  man 
in  the  omnibus!  He  made  way  for  me 
on  purpose  !    He  has  picked  my  pocket !  " 

Mrs.  Watts  looked  blank.  She  was  a 
sentimental  soul.  "I  believe  he  did!" 
she  exclaimed.  "*  And  that's  why  he 
followed  us.  Oh,  Milly,  didn't  you  notice  } 
There  was  remorse  on  his  face.  I  believe  it 
was  his  first  crime,  and  poverty  had  driven 
him  to  it,  and  he  longed  after  it  was 
done  to  come  up  and  restore  it.  But  we 
misunderstood — and  repulsed  him !  " 

"  Poverty  I  "  Milly  answered,  with  a  curl 
of  her  pretty  lip.  "  And  that  diamond  on 
his  finger  I  First  crime  ? — not  a  bit  of  it ! 
The  brute  has  robbed  me  !  " 

"They  mostly  do  wear  diamond  rings, 
Madam,"  the  young  woman  interposed, 
with  the  social  omniscience  of  the  London 
shop-girl ;  "  and  they  *re  generally  paste. 
It  makes  people  less  suspicious." 

Milly  burst  into  tears.  "  Well,  I  can't 
have  the  dress  now  !  "  she  cried.  "  1  've 
nothing  to  pay  for  it  with.  And  oh, 
Mrs.  Watts!  how  shall  I  ever  go  home 
and  tell  Harold  I  *ve  lost  it }  I  dare  not 
face  him.  He  '11  ask  me  why  I  kept  my 
pennies  in  my  purse,  and  why  I  don't  have 
pockets  at  the  side  as  men  do." 

"That  would  be  impossible.  Madam," 
the  girl  said,  "  with  the  present  fashion." 

However,  we  must  all  of  us  face  the 
worst  at  times ;  and  when  Harold  returned 
from  the  Admiralty  that  evening  Milly  met 
him  with  the  sad  news  that  her  pocket  had 
been  picked,  and  twenty  odd  pounds 
extracted  from  it  by  a  rogue  in  an 
omnibus. 


Now  Harold  was  a  man ;  and  men,  as 
you  know,  have  most  provoking  ways. 
"  I  don't  believe  it 's  been  picked  at  all," 
he  said  quietly,  kissing  her.  (Men  will 
kiss  one  under  such  circumstances  with 
horrid  calmness,  just  to  show  their  manly 
superiority  to  fortune.)  "P^ither  it's  got 
caught  in  your  dress,  or,  what 's  far  more 
likely,  you  've  left  it  behind  on  the  seat  of 
the  omnibus.  Those  nasty  back  pockets — 
you  never  can  get  at  them.  You  shuffle 
and  struggle  and  grope  about  in  the  dark, 
and  finally  succeed  in  landing  your  purse 
between  the  folds  of  the  cushion.  Did 
you  keep  your  ticket  with  the  number  of 
the  omnibus  }  No  ;  I  thought  not.  And 
did  vou  call  at  once  at  Scotland  Yard  to 
report  it  ?  " 

Milly's  face  was  crimson.  "I  never 
thought  of  that,  darling." 

Harold  kissed  her  again.  She  did  wish 
he  'tl  lose  his  temper.  "  Well,  bring  me 
the  dress,"  he  said.  "  I  '11  search  it 
thoroughly.  And  then,  if  I  don't  find  it, 
1  '11  take  a  hansom  down  to  the  Lost 
Property  Office  after  dinner  and  report  the 
omnibus.     It  was  an  Atlas,  I  suppose  .^" 

"  It  was — a  green  and  yellow  one." 

"  Forward  the  dress  !  "  Harold  cried. 

The  housemaid  produced  it. 

Harold  felt  it  up  and  down.  "Why, 
what 's  this?"  he  asked,  clutching  at  some- 
thing hard  in  it. 

Iloj)e  and  fear  fought  wildly  in  Milly's 
breast — hope  that  he  had  found  it;  fear 
that  he  would  think  her  a  little  fool  for 
overlooking  it. 

Harold  withdrew  his  hand.  No  purse 
was  there.  But  he  held  between  finger 
and  thumb  a  diamond  ring,  or  what  looked 
like  one,  caught  by  the  loose  threads  at 
the  edge  of  the  pocket,  and  entangled  in 
them  tightly. 

]\Iilly  saw  it  all  in  a  moment.  The 
gentlemanly  person  with  the  bushy  black 
beard  had  picked  her  pocket  as  they 
crossed  Oxford  Circus  ;  he  had  withdrawn 
his  hand  hastily  when  she  rose  to  leave 
the  omnibus  ;  the  ring  had  caught  in  the 
scurry,  and  slipped  from  his  finger;  he 
had  discovered  his  loss  at  once,  and 
jumped  from  the  omnibus  in  hopes  of 
picking  the  pocket  again,  this  time  to 
recover  his  own  lost  property ;  but  he  had 
abandoned  the  chase  when  they  turned 
into  Liberty's,  where  Milly  was  likely  to 
feel  for  her  purse,  and  might  give  him 
into  custody  on  a  charge  of  pocket- 
picking. 

She  explained  to  Harold.  He  glanced 
at  the  ring.  "  Paste,  most  likely ! "  he 
said    gloomiVj.      '^  \\.  'vs»\v\.    v^vScyjiK^'^   ^ 
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pickpocket  would  go  about  with  a  real 
diamond  on  his  finger  worth  a  hundred 
guineas." 

For  once  ]\Iilly  was  logical.  **  But  if 
it  wasn't  real,"  she  objected,  **  7v/iy  should 
he  follow  us  up,  after  he  W  collared  my 
purse,  and  expose  himself  to  the  chance 
of  being  detected  and  handed  over  to  a 
policeman  ?  " 

**  You  take  too  much  for  granted,"  her 
husband  answered,  with  that  horritl  male 
assumj)lion  of  superior  wisdom.  **  lie 
saw  you  had  money.  He  may  not  have 
had  the  chance  of  finding  his  way  to  the 
cunningly  concealed  mouth  of  your  laby- 
rinthine pocket  while  you  sat  in  the  omni- 
bus, but  knowing  it  was  worth  picking,  he 
may  have  followed  you  up,  and  picked  it 
at  his  leisure  as  you  and  Airs.  Watts  were 
looking  into  Aladame  Louise's." 

**  How  do  you  know  we  looked  into 
Madame  Louise's  ? "  Milly  asked,  quite 
trembling  at  so  much  second     .ght. 

Her  husband  smiled.  *'il<)w  do  I 
know  vou  looked  ?  Well,  Alillv,  what  a 
question  !  And  to  a  man  who 's  been 
nearlv  five  vears  married !  Inference, 
darling,  inference ;  a  simple  deduction 
from  common  observation  on  the  human 
female." 

He  eyed  the  ring.  '*  It  docs  sparkle, 
though,"  he  murmured.  **  I  *m  not  an 
expert,  but  it  lt>(^ks  like  a  diamond.  And 
yet,  what  nonsense !  They  make  these 
thinufs  now  so  as  to  deci'ive  the  verv  elect. 
Pastr  s|)arkles  like  a  Koh-i-noor.  Kvrn 
Jewell* Ts  are  sometimes  taken  in  at  first 
sii^ht.  And,  fwist  unfortunatrlv,  I  'm  not  a 
jewrllcr." 

**  What  shall  we  do  about  it?"  Millv 
aski'd. 

IL'irold  |)aused  to  consider.  *'  I  'ni  not 
quilr  sure  about  the  /<7r<',"  hr  said 
dubiously  ;  **  but " 

*'  ( )h,  bother  tlie  law  !  "  Milly  answtTi'd 
with  dcci.sion.  '*  If  it's  real,  I'll  krt'p  it. 
law  or  no  law,  you  may  Ix*  certain.  \\v 
didn't  ask  tin  al)out  th**  law  with  my  purse. 
What's  that  Frrnch  saying,  you  know, 
about  '  C'fst  ;\  mcssirurs  Irs  assassins  iK* 
commcncer,'  or  sonn-thing  ?  " 

*' Then' 's  point  in  that,"  Harold  assented 
gravrly.  "  It 's  diamontl  cut  diamond. 
Wt'Il,  I  '11  dinr  upon  it  first — a  wonderful 
clearer  of  the  judgment,  diniu-r.  .Vnd 
then.  I  think,  I'll  trot  round  to  Scotland 
Varil  and  report  your  jairsc  ;  you  mav 
have  Kft  it  in  an  Atlas.  Hut  I  ilon't  fancv. 
Miliums.  I  '11  nuMition  this  ring.  It  mav 
be  treasure  -  trovr.  don't  yuu  know,  and 
then  the  Crown '11  claim  one  half,  and  tlu* 
lord  of  the  manor  will  seize  the  oilier.     I 


wonder  who's  the  lord  of  the  manor  at 
Oxford  Circus  ?  He  '11  have  an  action*  no 
doubt,  with  the  lords  of  the  manor  at 
Regent  Street  and  St.  John's  Wood,  to 
decide  the  question  whether  the  ring 
became  treasure-trove  when  the  thief  first 
dropped  it,  or  when  you  missed  your  purse, 
or  when  I  found  it  in  your  pocket  here  in 
Laura  Terrace.  And  the  police  will  claim 
it,  too,  or  the  judge '11  impound  it.  So, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  '11  be  safer  to  say 
nothing  at  Scotland  Yard  about  it.  If  the 
law  can  cheat  us  out  of  the  purse  and  the 
ring  together,  giving  the  money  to  the 
thief  and  the  diamond  to  the  receiver,  you 
may  be  sure  it  '11  do  it.  I  *11  take  the  thing 
round  to  IMacdougalFs  to-morrow  and  get 
him  to  value  it  for  me.  He  knows  us, 
]\Iacdougall,  and  he'll  tell  us  the  truth 
about  it." 

In  that  faith  he  slept ;  while  Milly, 
penitent,  lay  awake  half  the  night,  in 
remorse  for  the  probable  loss  of  a  new 
evening  dress,  or  twenty  guineas. 

The  jeweller  looked  at  the  ring  next 
day,  when  Harold  submitted  it  to  him, 
and  pronounced  it  at  once  a  good  gem  of 
the  first,  or  nearly  the  first,  water. 

**  What  value  }  "  Milly  asked,  trembling. 

Macdougall  put  his  head  on  one  side 
and  regarded  it  critically.  "  To  sell — or 
for  probate  ?  "  he  inquired  with  Scotch 
caution. 

**  To  sell,"  Harold  answered.  "  I  should 
like  to  dispose  of  it." 

*'  Ah  \1  give  you  seventy  pun*  down,'* 
the  jeweller  answered  after  a  mental 
calculation. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  Milly.  "Per- 
haps it 's  stolen,"  she  exclaimed.  "  He 
may  have  taken  it  himself.  In  that 
case,   Harokl,  we  ought  to  look  out  the 

OWlllT." 

*•  Stolen  ! "  the  jeweller  interjected. 
**  Weel,  we  can  soon  find  that  oot  for 
ye.  Will  you  gie  me  the  particulars  ? 
and  all  '11  set  your  mind  at  rest  at  once 
aboot  it." 

Milly  detailed  her  stor)-.  The  jeweller 
listened,  amused. 

**It'll  n(»  be  stolen,  then,"  he  said  at 
last ;  •*  or  wad  the  mon  hac  been  wearing 
it  (Openly  on  his  finger  t  But  leave  it  wr 
me,  and  ;ih '11  find  oot  who  sold  it  him. 
In  thi'  trad*'  we  can  find  oot  these  things 
for  certain." 

So  he  dill,  sure  enough.  Two  days 
latiT  he  sent  th(*m  word  that  the  ring  had 
bi-rn  made  to  order  for  an  unknown 
customer,  who  had  callrd  for  it  in  person, 
by  a  reputable  firm  in  Hatton  (Jarden. 

Millv    and     Harold    went     down    and 
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interviewed  the  vendor.  "  What  sort  of 
person?"  he  said.  "Well,  he  was  tall 
and  broad-built,  very  big  across  the 
shoulders,  a  clean-shaven  gentleman." 

Milly  shook  her  head.  **  My  man  had  a 
big  black  beard,"  she  objected  sadly. 

"The  most  natural  form  of  disguise/' 
the  diamond  merchant  answered. 

"What  features.^"  Harold  inquired. 

"Aquiline  nose,  piercing  eyes,  shaggy 
overhanging  eyebrows,"  the  merchant 
replied,  shutting  his  eyes  for  a  moment 
and  recalling  his  customer. 

"  That's  him! "  ]Milly  exclaimed,  regard- 
less of  the  purists,  and  using  the  average 
idiom  of  an  English  lady.     "  That 's  him  ; 


I*m  sure   of  it.     Harold,  dear,  it  wasrCf 
stolen." 

That  evening,  the  order  to  alter  the 
bodice  was  duly  registered,  and  Milly  went 
to  bed  fifty  pounds  the  richer. 

"A  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery," 
Harold  murmured  with  satisfaction  as  he 
surveyed  her  three  days  later  in  the  Empire 
satin.  "After  all,  Milly,  there's  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  present  style  of 
women's  pockets ! " 

"  You're  the  only  man  living  who  ever 
admitted  it,"  Milly  answered,  smiling. 
One  can  afford  to  smile  when  one  's  fifty 
pounds  richer  for  having  one's  purse 
stolen. 


CUJUS    CULPA  ? 

Establish   in    some   better  way 

My   life,   thou   Godhead !   that   I   may 

Know   whether   it   as   virtue   ranks 

To   scorn   Thy   gifts,    or  give   Thee   thanks 

For   now   I   feel   Thee   near,    unsought. 

But   why,    when    I   seemed   worth   Thy  thought, 

High-soul'd,    impatient   for  a  task — 

Whv   not   have    had   me   then,    I   ask  .^ 


Xo   mountings   of  the   spirit   please  ; 
Thou  dost   accept   our  dregs   and   lees ; 
The   wise   are   they  that   feel   Thy  rod, 
And   grief  alone   is  near  to   God. 

John  Eglinton. 


THE     SACRED     CROWN    OF     HUNGARY. 
Bv  DR.   JEAN    HOROWITZ. 


'"T^HE  Holy  Coat  of  Treves  has  a  rival, 
I  so  formiiiable  indeed  that  the  eyes 
ofthe  civilised  world  have  been  turned  to 
it.  It  is  none  less  than  the  croivn  and 
insignia  of  St.  Stephen  of  Hungary,  There 
may,  perchance,  be  crowns  more  gorgeous, 
more  valuable,  more  historic  ;  but  there 
arc  none  more  sacred ;  and  never  has 
it  seemed  to  be 
of  greater  import 
and  sacredness 
than  in  this  3ear 
of  grace,  iihich,  as 
e^'crj-bwiy  knows, 
is  the  millennium 
of  Hungarj'  as  a 
State.  The  Exhi- 
bilion at  Budapest, 
representing  as  il 
does  the  highest 
efforts  of  the 
world's  civilisa- 
tion, marks  in  a 
general  wav  this 
mighty  m'illen- 
nium  ;  but  the 
occasion  was 
specially  and  ap- 
propriately com- 
memorated on 
June  8,  which  was 
the  twenty-ninth 
anniversan-  of  the 
coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  as  King 
of  Hungary.  That 
day  will  long  be  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  countn,-.  and  more  particularly 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  present  in  Budapest.  In 
the  morning  a  procession,  which  in  its 
splendour  fairly  rivalled  any  seen  in  the 
Midiile  Ages,  proceeded  to  the  Royal 
Casile,  which  stands  towering  high  on 
Buda  Hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  where  they  lowered  their  stand- 
ards before  the  King  and  Queen,  who 
were  standing  on  the  balconies,  with 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
family.  After  that  solemn  act  they  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Matthias'  Coronation  Church, 


where  for  three  days  the  sacred  crown  of 
St.  Stephen,  together  with  his  cloak  and 
the  insignia  of  rojalty,  had  been  publicly 
exhibited,  and  carried  them  to  the  splendid 
new  Parhament  Houses  at  Pesth. 

In  other  countries  the  crow  n  is  regarded 
as  a  fine  bauble  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  as  the  s)mbo!  of  the  monarch's 
supreme  power; 
in  Hungary,  how- 
ever, it  is  an  object 
of  quite  peculiar 
and  affectionate 
regard,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  symbol 
not  alone  of  the 
Stale,  but  equally 
of  the  people's 
independence  and 
rights.  St. 
Stephen's  crown, 
as  the  most  recent 
investigations 
have  shown,  really 
consists  of  two 
crowns.  The 
upper  part  is  the 
crown  which  Pope 
Sylvester  II.  pre- 
sented to  Prince 
Vayk,  who  himself 
embraced  Chri.st- 
ianity,  and,  re- 
jecting his  heathen 
name,  became 
known  asStephen, 
and  brought  about 
the  conversion  of  the  Hungarians  to 
Christianity.  He  further  induced  them  to 
abandon  their  fierce  nomadic  life,  and 
secured  them  a  place  among  Western 
nations.  Owing  to  Stephen's  deeply 
religious  mind  and  his  converting  his 
subjects.  Pope  Sylvester  II.  conferred  on 
him  and  his  successors  the  right  to  st^le 
themselves  "  Apostolic  Kings."  Kmg 
Francis  Joseph,  who  now-  wears  his  crown, 
also  retains  the  title.  The  lower  part  of 
the  present  royal  crown  consists  of  a  crown 
sent  to  one  of  Stephen's  successors,  about 
1 078,  bytheGreck  Emperor -Michael  Ducas. 
During  the  stormy  times  of  civil  war  and 
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the  struggle  against  the  Osmanlis,  the 
crown  had  a  very  curious  fate.  In  1301 
King  Wencelas  HI.,  King  of  Bohemia, 
carried  it  off  to  Prague.  On  one  occasion. 
King  Otto,  riding  by  night  with  it  tied  on 
to  his  saddle,  lost  it,  though  subsequently 
it  was  found  again,  buried  in  the  mud.  A 
few  years  later,  after  asking  for  the  hand 
of  the  daughter  of  Ladislaus  Apor,  the 
Vayvodc  of  Transvlvania,  he  visited  that 
country,  but  was  thrown  into  prison  and 
deprived  of  his  crown,  which  the  wily 
ruler    kept    for 

Being  desecrated 
there,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  be  worn. 
Consequently  an- 
other  crowti  had 


Pope,  but  the 
people  had  such 
love  and  \'e  lie  ra- 
tion for  the  old 
one  that,  after 
great  trouble,  it 
was  regained. 
Xevcrtheloss,  in 
1440,  Queen 
Elizabeth  pawned 
it  to  Eredt-rick  IV. 
for  2500   florins  ; 


and  c 


gold.      Again,    in 
1849,     when     ihe 


Huiiffary  wa 
pres;,cd,  the 
met     with 


fnsh 


.     I.U 


Kossuth  ordered 
it  to  be  liidden 
from  the  enemy,  and 
-secretly  burieci  at  '  )i 
Gates  on  the  Danube, 
before  the  Austrian  Gc 
its  hiding-jilaee. 

No  wonder  that  the  Hunga 
gone  mad  with  joy  over  this 
crown.  All  the  eighty-nine 
all  the  munidpalilies  of  Hungary  had  sent 
deputies  to  take  part  in  the  banderium  or 
mounted  procession,  which  formed  a  guard 
of  honour  for  the  crown  from  the  church 
to  the  Houses  of- Parliament.  They  all 
wore  gorgeous  costumes,  representative  of 


icar  the  Iron 

*ears  elapsed 

discovered 


.nderful 


the  fashions  of  past  centuries.  Pageants  so 
brilliant  as  this  was  have  rarely  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  Occident  since  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  times  when  the  guilds 
arranged  so  many  processions  and  festivals. 
The  nobles  of  the  land  were  there,  clad  in 
gay-coloured  costumes  glittering  with  gold 
and  gems,  and  ambling  proudly  on  richly 
caparisoned  horses.  Every  class,  every 
profession,  trade,  and  craft  had  sent  repre- 
sentatives. Priests  and  laymen,  warriors 
'  ■  ''■  vied  with  one  another  in  the 
picturesqueness  of 
their  splendid 
costumes. 

After  long  wait- 
ing, at  last  was 
heard  the  flour- 
ishes of  trumpets 
which  announced 
the  approach  of 
the  guard  of  hon- 
our accompanying 
the  crown-  Baron 
Perczel,  the 
Jlinister  of  the 
Interior,  rode  at 
the   head.     After 

of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  and 
the  municipal 
banderia.  In  ad- 
vance of  each 
municipality  were 
the  ancient 
banners  which 
once  waved  over 
their  ancestors 
when  they  went 
out  to  fight  the 
rude  Tartar,  or 
to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of 
the  cruel  Turk. 
No  less  conspic- 
uous than  the 
brilliant -coloured 
dresses  of  the  riders  were  the  extremely 
rich  trappings  of  their  horses;  white 
their  most  curious  old  arms  were 
enough  to  gladden  the  heart  of  every 
antiquary  and  to  fill  it  with  envy.  The 
German  colony  in  Transylvania,  which  is 
already  eight  hundre<l  years  old,  had  sent 
its  representatives,  who  were  dressed  in 
costumes  like  those  worn  by  the  original 
settlers  that  belonged  to  the  same  Saxon 
coa.st  tribes  that  invaded  England.  The 
I'arliamcntary  representatives  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  princes  of  the  Church  in 
chariots  bright  with  gold  and  other  colours. 
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Conspicuous  among  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  was  Cardinal  Vaszarj-,  the  Primate 
of  Hungary,  in  his  red  gala  coach  drawn 
by  six  jet  black  horses  with  gorgeous 
golden  trappings.  The  ecclesia.stics  fairly 
rivalled  the  laymen  in  respect  of  the  rich 
colours  of  their  dresses,  their  ghttcring 
jewels,  and  all  that  lent  splendour  to  the 
show. 

The  Hungarian  Standard  was  borne  by 
the  Banner  Lords  on  horseback ;  then 
came  the  guard  of  the  Hungarian  crown 
in  curious  armour,  and  immediately  behind 
it  the  coach  containing  the  wonderful 
crown  and  other  insignia  of  royalty.  It  was 
plainly  seen,  for  almost  all  the  upper  part 
of  the  coach  is  of  glass.  On  each  side 
of  this  marvellous  coach  were  halberdiers 
and  guardsmen.     After  the  insignia  were 


seen  the  richly  decorated  coaches  in  which 
rode  the  keeper  of  the  Hungarian  crown 
and  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  State 
and  the  Court,  about  fifty  in  all. 

The  scene,  when  the  procession  escort- 
ing the  crown  reached  the  large  square  in 
front  of  the  town  side  of  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament,  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
moijcm  buildings,  was  truly  overwhelming. 
The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  held  a  joint 
sitting  in  the  splendid  cupola  hall,  and  a 
tablet  with  the  "  Millennium  law"  engraved 
on  it  was  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  the 
crown,  amidst  frantic  "  Eljen  "  cries  for 
the  King.  Then  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  headed  the  cavalcade,  which 
bore  the  insignia  back  to  the  royal  castle, 
delivered  it  up  in  the  Throne  Hall,  and 
paid  homage  to  the  King. 
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Notice  to  Ladies.— The  Managemeiit  ask  as  a 
special  favour  that  ihey  will  not  conlinue  to 
wen  the  Objectionable  High  Hat  in  the 
Theatre.— f-V;^.  Sap. 

WHILE  Lord  Ronald  Goiver  relied 
on  the  courtesy  of  one  London 
editor  for  the  opportunity  of  fulminating 
against  the  tall 
hat  of  the  mere 
man,  one  of  the 
astute St  caterers 
of  amusement  in 
the  Metropolis 
was  actually  pay- 
ing for  the  privi- 
lege of  addressing 
the  subtler  sex 
on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  words 
which  head  this 
column.  Nothing 
could  indicate 
more  clearly  the 
exact  value  of  the 
objections  to  the 
headgear  of  the 
two  sexes  than 
the  methods  by 
which  the  critics 
put  forward  their 
respective  pleas. 
The  silk  hat 
which  completes 
the  well-dressed 
man  may  be 
hideous,  may  even 
be  uncomfort- 
able, but  it  affects  the  duches  o 
the  wearer  only.  Paiaud  by  c 
The     last     word 

that  its  detractors  can  utter  is  practical! 
the  protest  of  asstheticism.  The  man  who 
insists  on  retaining  the  "  topper  "  is,  afte 
all,  his  on-n  worst  enemy.  If,  however 
he  did  not  remove  hts  headgear  indoors 
the  protest  would  assume  quite  anothc 
form.  He  would  become  the  enemy  of 
everybody  whose  optic  nerve  did  no 
possess  the  quality  of  a  Rontgen  raj 
No.  155.     August  1896 


Unhappily,  the  human  eye  lacks  the 
exquisite  ingenuity  of  the  "  x  rays."  Un- 
happily, the  fashion  of  the  day  has 
decreed  that  the  headgear  of  women 
should  be  vast,  adumbrating.  Unhappily, 
too,  society  does  not  demand  that  women 
should  unbonnot  themselves  save  on  special 
occasions.  Such  occasions  do  not  include 
theatre    matinees 

ilia  lachrymts. 

The  headgear 
adopted  by 
women  of  the  day 
has,  in  short,  be- 
come an  intoler- 
able nuisance. 
This  is  somewhat 
of  a  contradic- 
tion, for  a  latter- 
day  prophet  has 
declared  that  the 
swirls  and  eddies 
of  the  rising  tide 
«hich,  for  want 
of  a  better  name, 
is  labelled    New 

nothing  more  or 
less  than  the 
flowing  of  femin- 
inity towards  an 
altruistic  ideal. 
So  far  as  dress, 
however,  goes, 
that  ideal  has  be- 
gun at  the  wrong 
end    by  working 

i)E  o    H  RE  way  upwards. 

I      listurbed  no- 

ody    but    the 

ea  e        hat      on  en  shoul  1    cramp  their 

fee     n  h  gh  heel   1  Ch  nesc  shoes.    Yet 

the  na  u  al  boo  an  1  he  ell-shaped  foot, 
a  h    g    he     apo  heos  s    n  Trilby,  have 

b     ome    h      o  n  no  pla       of  convention. 

Af         he       nol  ne     raz        -opt  over  the 

Ian  1  hu  no  o  1)  e  ]  the  wearers 
1  na     should     1  ng   o  the  petticoat. 

\nd  je      h     d     d  d     k        s  \\c  \ii-^%^^  ^ 
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fantasy,  and  the  beneficent  bicycle  has 
made  the  bloomer  blossom  into  popu- 
larity. ISut  everjbody  has  a  distinct 
grievance  against  the  feminine  hat ;  yet 
it  has  not  only  remained,  but  has  come 
to  assume  such  colossal  proportions  that 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio  has  been  con- 
strained to  deal  with  it  by  statute,  and  a 
London  manag'cr  by  public  advertise- 
ment. The  modern  milliner,  indeed,  has 
much  to  answer  for  in  aiding  and  abetting 
the  construction  of  hea<lgear  which  re- 
presents everything  between  an  aviary,  a 
flower-box,  and  a  harvest  home.  Phil- 
anthropists with   hearts  bleeding  for   the 


women  are  gathered  together.  The  white 
man  effects  a  clearance  of  the  forest  antl  the 
jungle  :  but  that  is  only  when  he  ventures 
into  savage  lands.  At  home  he  has  to  put 
up  with  them  in  all  their  rank  luxuriance. 
For  Fashion  and  the  Fates  and  Femininity— 
tlie  three  most  forcible  F  sharps  in  the 
gamut  of  experience — will  have  it  so. 

It  has  not  been  ever  thus.  'I'he  women- 
folk of  th<'  Saxons  and  the  Danes  were 
quiet,  unobtrusive  creatures,  ilan  was 
undoubtedly  master,  and  the  women  did 
not  tiispute  the  fact  by  attempting  to  add 
a  cubit  to  their  .stature  in  the  shape  of 
headgear.      Nor   did   high    hats,    like    so 


birds  of  the  air  have  long  since  carried  on 
a  campaign  against  the  fa.shion  of  feathers. 
Remembering  as  they  do  that  the 
masculine  tall  hat  practically  extermin- 
ated the  ])Oor  little  beaver,  they  foresee 
the  extermination  of  whiili-  s])ed<:s  of 
birds.  Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  Parlia- 
ment has  bci-n  calUrd  upon  to  regulate 
tins  matter.  ISond  Street  still  keeps  the 
bird-stiiffer  busy.  Mr.  Kuskin  and  hi.s 
schodl  have  been  fuming  against  burlesque.s 
of  Nature  this  qiiarti-r  of  a  centurj-  and 
mor,-  jvt  the  crimson  poppy  nods  gaily 
on  the  heads  of  our  ■•vomankind,  corn- 
flowers and  orchids  bask  brilliantly  on  the 
hats  of  the  period,  and  miniature'  jungles 
wave  luxuriantly    and    defiantly   wherever 


many  mantis,  come  across  with  the- 
C<)nqucror.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the 
fourteenlh  century  that  woman  began  to- 
put  out  her  horns.  She  did  so  literally, 
for  the  reticulated  headdress  came  into 
vogue  in  England,  having  followed  Queen 
Katharine  from  France.  Great  pads  of 
false  hair  jmtid  out  from  each  side  of  the 
head,  and  to  the.sc  was  pinned  a  neckcloth 
or  gorgit.  Poets  and  priests  railed  against 
the  fashion  in  vain.  A  French  satirist 
declared  that  the  horns  seemed  to  be 
intended  to  wound  men.  "  I  know  not," 
quoth  he,  "whether  they  call  gibbets. 
or  corbels  that  which  sustain  their  horns, 
which  they  consider  so  fine,  but  I  venture 
to  say  that  St.  Fllizabcth  is  not  in  paiadisc 
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for  having  such  baubles.  Moreover,  they 
make  a  great  encumbrance :  for  between 
the  gorget  and  the  temple  and  horns  may 
pass  a  rat,  or  the  largest  weasel  on  this 
side  Arras."  A  bishop  advised  his  flock  to 
crj-  out  "  Beware  of  the  ram !  "  when  they 
saw  a  horned  woman  approach ;  and  one 
wiiter  ridiculed  the  women  who  made  them- 
selves homed  with  plaited  hemp  or  linen, 
and  "so  counterfeit  dumb  beasts."  From 
that  time  to  the  present  women  have  been 
counterfeiting  everything  under  the  sun. 
Having  wearied  of  horns,  they  turned 
gaily  during  the 
last  days  of  the 
House  of  York 
to  the  human 
heart.  The  heart- 
hats  were  usually 
made  of  black  silk 
or  velvet,  orna- 
mented with  gold 
studs.  Over  the 
forehead  shone  a 
gorgeous  jeHcl — 
imitated  in  our  own 
day  by  the  little 
wisp  of  hair  which 
curls  insinuatingly 
down  the  brow. 
The  folk-lorists  of 
the  future  may  see 
in  this  a  symbolical 
reminder  of  Eve 
and  the  serpent. 
And  then  the 
women  of  England 
anticipated  the 
Norwegian  drama- 
tistand  his  Master- 
builder  by  con- 
structing their  liats 
on  the  principle  of 
a  Gothic  steeple. 
These      wonderful 

structures  towered  half  a  jard  high, 
and  from  the  point  there  hung  a  huge 
veil  of  muslin.  I'he  steeples  were 
railed  against  just  as  the  horns  had 
been.  A  friar  actually  perambulated 
France  on  a  crusade  against  them, 
exciting  little  boys  to  torment  the 
wearers,  and  giving  them  ceriaiii  days 
of  panlon  for  so  doing.  The  urchins 
onlv  too  readily  obeyed  his  behest  by 
endeavouring  to  raze  the  steeples,  "  so 
that  the  lailies  were  forced  to  seek  shelter 
in  places  of  safet)'."  He  was  even  so 
successful  as  to  enforce  the  women  to  bring 
these  hea<ldresses  to  the  market-place, 
where  he  burned  them  all.  Of  course,  this 
reform   was    brief,    "  for,   like   as    snails. 


when  anyone  passes  by  them,  draw  in  their 
horns,  and  when  all  danger  seems  over 
put  them  forth  again,  so  these  ladies, 
shortly  after  the  preacher  had  quitted 
their  countr)',  forgetful  of  his  doctrine  and 
abuse,  began  to  resume  their  former  head- 
dresses, and  wore  them  even  higher  than 
before."  The  battle  of  the  belles,  in  feet, 
consisted  in  who  should  have  the  highest 
headgear,  and  these  hats  in  the  air  fascin- 
ated the  gentle  sex  for  many  a  day,  just  as 
the  aerial  music  charmed  Miss  Hilda 
Wangel.  Ibsen's  play,  indeed,  might  be  re- 
garded as  an  alle- 
gory dealing  with 
the  fashion  in 
hats.  Solness, 
you  remember,  got 
tired  of  building 
spires,  and  simi- 
larly women 
wearied  of  their 
steeple  hats.  Yet 
ever  the  pillars  of 
the  Church,  they 
did  not  abandon 
the  ecclesiastical, 
for  with  Henr}' 
VII.  came  in  the 
square  or  hood 
hat,  which  made 
them  look  like 
nuns.  The  hair 
was  plastered 
down  over  the 
ears,  just  like 
the  French  fashion 
of  to-day,  and 
was  enveloped  in 
a  cloth  hood, 
fastened  at  the 
throat  with  a 
brooch.  Stelton, 
the  Laureate  of 
the  reign,  sings 
a    song  of   the   belle  of   the  day,   who 

Hoiself  gay 
Upon  a  holyday, 
When  she  doth  array 
And  )>irdeth  in  her  gales, 
^litchcd  and  pTaoked  with  plates. 
Her  kirlle  brislow  red ; 
With  cloths  upon  her  head — 
I'hcy  weigh  a  toD  of  lead '. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  the  nunlike 

hood  evolved  into  the  coif,  familiarised  to 
moderns  by  the  portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  that,  in  turn,  diminished  gradu- 
ally ;  so  that  hats  wore  scarcely  of  any  note 
during  the  Stuart  regime,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  Puritan  outburst. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  fashion  fastened  on 
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curiosity  shop.  One  wit  has  it  that  had  the 
mode  continued,  modern  architecture  would 
have  felt  the  effect.  That  is  a  jest,  but  it 
is  a  solemn  fact  that  one  Parisian  hair- 
dresser made  a  fortune  by  patenting  a 
spring  by  which  a  coiffure  could  be 
lowered  when  the  wearer  was  passing  a 
door  or  stepping  into  her  carriage.  At 
last  the  fashion  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
in  1778  the  manager  of  the  Opera  antici- 
pated the  Ohio  Legislature  by  issuing  an 
edict  that  no  lady  whose  headdress  went 
beyond  a  certain  height  should  enter  the 
amphitheatre  or  stalls.  The  ahruistic  ideal 
had,  in  fact,  to  be  enforced  with  a  strong 
hand. 

English  women,  however,  gradually 
regained  their  reason  by  lowering  the 
coiffure  and  reintroducing  hats.  Some  of 
these  were  certainly  monstrous,  but  not  a 
few  were  picturesque.  Such,  for  example, 
is  the  hat  worn  by  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  immortalised  by  Gainsborough. 
Of  course,  her  Grace  was  no  mere  doll, 
for  has  not  the  sombre  Gibbon  assured 
us,  despite  the  fact  that  she  rejected  his 
hand,  that  Bess  was  "a  mortal  for  whom 
the  wisest  man,  historic  or  medical,  ivould 
throw  away  two  or  three  worlds  if  he  had 
them  in  possession" .-'  She  was  a  woman  of 
culture — it  is  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago 
since  she  published,  anonymously,  her 
journal  of  a  journey  through  Switzerland-  - 


1829. 

other  parts  of  the  attire,  for  it  is  curious 
that  every  part  of  dress  is  not  made  equally 
extravagant  at  the  same  time.  Thus, 
Elizabeth  developed  the  ruff,  and  hats  were 
neglected ;  often,  indeed,  they  were  not 
worn  at  all  by  women.  Charles  11,,  again, 
magnified  masculine  attire,  so  as  to  obscure 
the  world  of  women.  :\Ien  aped  the 
gorgeous  plumage  of  the  male  bird  : 
women  were  content  with  the  humbler 
feathers  of  the  female. 

The  extravagances  of  hair  -  dressing, 
which  reached  their  climax  in  the  Pompa- 
dour, equally  militated  against  any  extra- 
vagances in  hats.  The  ringlets  of  the 
belles  of  Charles  the  Second's  Court  gave 
way  to  wonderful  coiffures,  which  remind 
one  of  the  extraordinary  plume  which  used 
to  decorate  the  head  of  the  Mikado. 
The  hair  was  combed  upwards  from 
the  forehead  and  surmounted  by  rows 
of  lace  and  ribbons,  while  a  ker- 
chief or  lace  scarf  was  thrown  over  it. 
Hats  were  thus  rendered  unnecessary  ;  the 
coiffures  were  more  than  enough  in  them- 
selves. To  such  tremendous  proportions 
did  these  attain  that  in  177+  the  lady  play- 
goers of  Paris  very  nearly  were  the  means 
of  creating  a  riot.  Indeed,  no  hat,  how- 
ever extravagant,  could  in  any  way  com- 
pare with  those  coiffures.  Frequently  they 
were  as  high  as  two  feet,  and  recalled  alter- 
nately a  garden,  a  ship  at  sea,  and  an  old 
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and  was  not  likely  to  go  to  extremes.  That 
rule,  of  course,  is  not  universal,  for  you 
see  Mrs.  Cow  ley — the  "Tenth  iluse,*  as 
Gifford  called  her,  thereby  anticipating 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  Ephemera — wearing 
a  top-heavy  structure.  But  then  "  Anna 
Matilda's"  strong  point  was  not  head. 
When  the  crowns  came  <iown,  the  hrims 
broadened,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
caricaturist.   One  wit  .scoffed  at  the  fashion 


extremities  of  women  became  exaggerated. 
To-day  it  is  the  badge  of  the  lasses  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  In  accordance  with  the 
principle,  practised  by  the  Puritans,  of 
identifying  godliness  with  ugliness,  thej.- 
have  proudly  made  it  their  own  to  signify 
that  they  have  abandone<l  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil.  So  strange  are  the 
caprices  of  Fashion. 

Its  place  has  been  filled  in  turn  by  how 


of  i8z8   by  publishing  the  jilcture  of  an 
inverted  wine-glass  with  this  inscriiJtion — 
Turn  a  tumbler  uptiiilc  down, 
The  foot  for  a  hat.  the  cork  Si<t  a  ctown ; 
Some  grapes  for  trimminE  will  j;ivt  an  air, 
And  as  for  sleeves  have  ready  a  |)ear. 
When  join'd  together,  'lis  ^iiro  tci  tell 
A  picture  true  of  a  modent  buIlL'. 

The  hat  gradually  gave  «ay  to  the 
bonnet,  which  came  into  yogui:  with  this 
century,  and  has  gone  through  many 
stages.  At  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  it 
was  shaped  like  a  coal-scuttle — sometimes 
with  ribbons  hanging  loose,  sometimes 
tied  beneath  the  chin,  sometimes  on  the 
side.  The  coal-scuttle  Ixmnut  is  insepar- 
able from  the  early  Victorian  era,  just  as 
the  rufl"  will  always  be  associated  with 
Queen  Bess,  But  the  downfall  of  the 
bonnet  came  on  apace ;  for  in  the  i^arly 
sixties  the  chignon  and  the  crinoline  dealt 
a  deadly  blow  at  the  coal-scuttle,  wiiich, 
in  deference  to  the  weird  apjjlicaiiun  of 
the  law  of  gravity  as  regulating  femin- 
ine   fashion,    diminished     as    the    lower 


many  fashions!  One  year  we  have  the 
inane  Dolly  Varden  and  the  tiny  toque. 
The  next  wo  get  a  vast  sombrero  structure, 
a  broad  base,  on  which  the  marvellous 
ingenuity  of  milliner  can  build  whatever 
she  chooses,  or  plant  the  gaudiest  flowers 
that  the  hothouse  roars,  A  fashion,  of 
coursi',  is  never  ridiculous  except  in  retro- 
spect, for  what  is  ilescribed  one  ilay  in 
wobbly  English  by  "  our  lady  correB]iond- 
ent "  as  a  perfect  dream  of  beauty, 
becomes  in  the  light  of  to-morrow  a  wild 
nightmare  of  sheer  hidcousness.  The  law 
ofthe  survival  oflhofiltest  seems,  indeed,  to 
break  down  completely  in  the  milliner'ssliop, 
or  at  least  llu'  atavistic  lapses  arc  so  fretjuent 
that  the  ohsi-rvalions  t)f  the  philosopher 
of  fashion  become  hopelessly  obscured, 
The  o|Himists,  who  point  proudly  10  Girton 
and  la!k  of  the  Higher  Education,  may 
tell  you  that  wh.-n  women  liave  quite 
learned  the  value  of  looking  after  the  in- 
sides  of  iheir  heads,  ihev'wiil  cease  to 
cover  the  outside  with  gewgaws.  Util  the 
man  in  the  street  is  not  (luite  so  hopeful. 


P\i>lo  i^  duaeaior,  Diiltt. 
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By     LEONARD      MERRICK. 


FREDDY  LUDLOW  was  the  son  of  a 
Rector  in  the  Shires,  and  as  he  did 
not  manifest  any  inclination  for  the  Church, 
his  father  declared  that  the  only  thing  for 
him  was  to  be  a  barrister.  The  process  by 
which  the  Rector  arrived  at  the  alternative 
is  not  very  plain,  but  he  did  arrive  at  it, 
and  Freddy  accordingly  went  up  to  town, 
and  ate  his  dinners,  and  prepared  himself 
to  shine  in  the  profession  of  all  others  for 
which  he  was  the  most  unfit. 

He  was  a  short  young  man,  with  a  shock 
of  stubborn  hair,  mild  blue  eyes,  and  an 
expression  of  amiable  innocence.  To 
look  a  fool,  when  you  are  decidedly  the 
reverse,  may  be  very  advantageous  in  life, 
if  you  are  independent  of  your  neighbours* 
good  opinion ;  but  to  look  a  fool  if  you 
have  to  rely  on  their  assistance  to  reach 
the  first  rung  of  the  ladder,  is  the  next 
worst  thing  to  being  one. 

Nobody  entrusted  Freddy  with  a  brief, 
and  after  a  while  he  found  his  vocation 
distinctly  tedious.  To  perspire  in  Court, 
and  make  his  head  ache  in  the  acquisition 
of  legal  knowledge  which  he  would  never 
apparently  have  an  opportunity  to  display, 
seemed  to  him  stupid.  Even  the  view  of 
the  tulips  and  the  murmur  of  the  fountain 
bored  him  by  degrees;  so  at  last  he 
allowed  his  wig  to  repose  in  its  box,  and 
the  drab  and  grey  volumes  on  the  shelf 
to  grow  dusty,  and  he  took  to  writing 
comedies,  on  which  he  wasted  his  postage- 
stamps,  and  which  returned  to  him — when 
the  managers  did  not  lose  them — after 
many  days. 

How  long  he  might  have  continued  the 
occupation  if  nothing  had  occurred  to 
interrupt  him  it  is  impossible  to  say.  As 
it  happened,  however,  when  he  had 
amassed  a  collection  of  rejected  manu- 
scripts considerably  bulkier  than  the  dusty 
library,  his  father  died — the  end  having 
been  hastened  by  the  collapse  of  one  of 
those  bubbles  which  seem  especially 
blown  for  the  destruction  of  widows  and 
parsons.  He  died,  and  Freddy  was  left 
with  nothing  but  his  sorrow  and  a  hundred 
pounds.  He  was  not  very  practical,  but 
it  was  obvious  to  him  that  he  would  have 


to  earn  a  living  now,  and,  as  the  shock 
left  him  capable  of  reflection,  he  began  to 
ask  himself  what  he  should  do. 

As  a  result,  he  decided  to  go  on  the 
stage.  He  had  a  passion  for  the  stage , 
if  he  could  not  write  for  it  he  would 
act  on  it.  He  had  not  the  least  idea  that 
his  appearance  intensified  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  an  engagement  a  thousand-fold, 
and  he  betook  himself  to  an  agent,  to 
whom  he  imparted  his  desire,  and  paid  a 
booking-fee. 

The  agent  was  an  affable  man,  but 
slow — so  slow  that  presently  the  hundred 
pounds  was  only  fifty,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact,  Freddy  visited  other  agents,  all  of 
whom  seemed  strangely  to  resemble  the 
first  gentleman  in  their  characters. 

Then  Freddy  answered  advertisements 
in  the  theatrical  papers,  but  nobody  ever 
answered  him,  and  he  was  within  measur- 
able distance  of  despair  and  a  clerkship, 
when,  through  the  interest  of  an  acquaint- 
ance in  the  Temple,  who  also  dabbled  in 
dramatic  literature,  he  found  himself 
**  walking  on  "  in  evening  dress  at  a 
West-End  theatre,  with  nothing  to  say,  at 
a  guinea  a-week. 

The  piece  did  not  run  ver>'  long,  and 
in  the  next  one  there  was  not  a  "ball- 
scene,"  so  no  **  guests"  were  required; 
but  having  scented  the  footlights,  he  felt 
that  any  other  vocation  was  henceforth 
impossible,  and  he  had  profited,  more- 
over, by  the  conversation  in  the  dressing- 
room. 

He  now  understood  that  he  had  wasted 
his  time  and  his  money  by  pinning  his 
faith  on  the  agent  fraternity  before  he  had 
played  some  parts,  and  gained  a  few 
**  notices  "  ;  and  on  the  same  principle  he 
realised  that  it  was  useless  addressing 
graceful  letters  to  managers  who  had 
never  heard  of  him.  The  only  thing  he 
could  do  was  to  bombard  them  with 
introductions.  He  went  to  his  friend  in 
the  Temple  again,  and  lured  him  into  an 
adjacent  bar,  and  by  and  by — so  beneficial 
is  the  judicious  ai)plication  of  dry  sherry — 
meek  little  Freddy  Ludlow  \n^%  **  's.Vxnwsxn^ 
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Whitechapel  audience  with  a  discomfiting 
habit  of  making  facetious  remarks. 

Stiil,  it  ivas  a  stock  season,  and  it  meant 
CKperienct.  He  murdered  a  new  part 
every  week,  and  sometimes  to  applause. 
After  the  seafaring  party  he  played  a 
London  "rough,"  "doubling"  it  with  a 
good  clergyman,  who  came  on  in  the  last 
act,  and  established  the  hero's  innocence. 
Then  they  put  on  "  Arrah-na-Pogue,"  and 
he  was  cast  for  the  Sergeant,  and  when  he 
muttered  the  famous  line  to  the  effect  that 
his  prisoner  was  "  j 
not  a  badger  in 
by  curs  like  you!" 
he  brought  the 
house  down,  and 
subsequently  shed 
tears  of  triumph 
in  his  make  -  up 
box. 

To  follow  him 
through  all  his 
vicissitudes  would 
be  as  unprofitable 
as  he  found  his 
profession.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that 
when  he  had  been 
on  the  stage  for 
three  years- 
counting  the  in- 
tervals between 
his  engagements, 
which  were  a  good 
deal  longer  than 
the  engagements 
themselves — he 
(fiscovered,  to  his 
surprise,  that  his 
pen,  which  he 
had  never  relin- 
quish ed,  had 
become  quite  as  valuabli 
a  livelihood  as  the  theatre. 

He  had  taken  to  writing  short  stories, 
and  as  he  «as  even  asked  for  these  some- 
times by  a  certain  appreciative  editor,  and 
no  manager  ever  asked  him  to  go  and  join 
his  company,  be  gradually  hung  about  the 
stage-doors  less  and  less,  and  sat  at  the 
table  in  his  bed-room  more  and  more. 

One  daj-  he  was  offered  the  chance  of 
doing  the  theatrical  notices  for  a  minor 
periodical.  It  was  a  very  minor  periodi- 
cal, and  the  salary  was  proportionate  ;  but 
the  income  would  at  least  be  regular,  and 
Freddy  took  a  decisive  step.  He  aban- 
doned his  hope  of  becoming  an  Edmund 
Kean  with  an  alacrity  he  had  never  con- 
ceived to  be  possible,  and  called  himself 
proudly  a    dramatic  critic  —  though    the 
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laundry  bills  for  so  many  dress  shirts  were 
a  consideration. 

Later  on  he  returned  to  his  first  love, 
and  wrote  another  play  ;  but  this  time  he 
collaborated  with  a  dramatist  of  some 
position,  and  for  eighteen  months  basked 
in  the  belief  that  his  fortune  was  made. 

It  was  a  drama,  at  once  sensational  and 
domestic.  There  never  was  so  strong  a 
drama,  nor  had  any  novice  since  the  world 
began  had  such  luck  as  he  in  finding  a 
well-known  man  like  King  willing  to  work 
with  him.  His  future  was  assured  now ! 
"A  Woman's  Crime"  was  submitted  to 
one  of  the  best 
houses  in  London, 
and  the  manage- 
ment .  was  ,  de- 
lighted with  it^d 
talked  of  putting 
it  on  next.  Some- 
how,  though, 
when  the  time 
came  they  did 
not.  On  the 
whole,  they  did 
not  know  that  it 
suited  them.  It 
was  a  pity  that 
they  had  not  said 
so  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  but,  albeit 
a  little  damped, 
the  authors  dis- 
patched it  some- 
where else. 

Here  certain 
alterations  were 
suggested,  with 
the  intimation 
that  if  they  were 
made  the  piece 
would  be  pro- 
duced in  the  spring.  Freddy  did  not 
approve  of  the  suggestions ;  he  considered 
they  were  "  artistically  wrong  "  ;  but  his 
partner,  who  had  more  worldly  wisdom — 
and  a  large  family  to  bring  up — said  that 
"  so  long  as  the  damned  thing  was 
'  done,'  that  didn't  matter  a  straw " ! 
And  they  therefore  went  to  work  and 
chopped  and  changed  as  instructed. 

The  literary  carpentering  and  joining 
took  a  good  deal  of  time  and  thought ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  their  pains,  it  was  not 
so  H-ell  constructed  a  piece  after  they  had 
finished  as  it  had  been  before  they  began. 
The  manager,  however,  signified  approval 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  hints  had  been 
followed,  and  so  they  drew  a  breath  of 
relief  and  smiled  the  smile  of  labour 
rewarded. 
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Their  satisfaction,  alas !  had  been  pre- 
mature. When  the  spring  came  it  was  not 
"  A  Woman's  Crime  "  which  was  put  into 
rehearsal.  The  manager  said  he  should 
probably  do  that  in  the  autumn,  and,  when 
the  autumn  came,  he  said  he  should  most 
likely  do  it  in  the  spring.  They  asked  him 
desperately  if  he  would  advance  a  couple 
of  hundred  pounds  on  account  of  fees,  and 
he  "feared  it  was  impossible."  Then 
they  threw  up  their  arms  and  took  the 
manuscript  away  from  him,  and  Freddy 
told  his  collaborator  he  might  keep  it  as  a 
souvenir  of  their  association. 

But  it  was  an  awful  blow  to  him,  though 
he  attempted  to  take  it  fighting.  Until 
the  prospect  vanished  he  had  not  known 
how  entirely  he  had  been  relying  on  it ; 
and  now  his  scanty  means,  his  obscurity, 
and  his  thirty  years  combined  to  make  a 
situation  that  crushed  him.  He  felt  sud- 
denly tired  and  hopeless.  He  wanted  to 
get  on — to  be  famous.  Instead,  he  was 
living  in  one  room  in  Bloom sbury,  and 
dining  for  a  shilling.  It  had  been  en- 
durable while  he  had  something  to  look 
forward  to — even  he  had  not  thought  about 
it  much  then,  accepting  the  life  cheerfully. 
But  after  dwelling  for  eighteen  months  in 
a  castle  in  Spain,  it  made  his  heart  ache. 
He  felt  like  an  exile  who  has  dreamed  of 
Piccadilly  and  wakened  to  the  Cape. 

No  further  possibility  of  greatness 
occurred  to  lighten  his  gloom,  and  he 
plodded  on  drearily.  It  said  something 
for  his  sweetness  of  disposition  that  he 
did  not  vent  his  disappointment  in 
spiteful  criticisms  for  the  minor  periodical 
at  this  period.  He  used  to  sit  in  the 
stalls  and  clap  his  hands,  and  his  '*  copy  " 
was  as  fair  as  usual.  If  he  envied  the 
blissful  beings  whose  names  were  blazoned 
to  all  London  on  the  hoardings  and  the 
omnibuses,  he  kept  it  to  himself,  and 
refrained  from  remarking  that  **  the  re- 
ception of  the  latest  musical  comedy  was 
another  instance  of  what  rubbish  mav  hit 
the  public  taste." 

So  things  went  on  like  this,  until  a  mis- 
fortune happened.  The  minor  periodical 
died  of  a  weak  circulation,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Ludlow  was  out  of  office. 

The  cessation  of  a  salary^  small  as  it 
had  been,  was  a  serious  matter  to  him. 
He  made  a  gallant  struggle ;  he  wrote 
sheafs  of  short  stories,  and  sent  them  out 
broadcast ;  but  as  most  of  the  papers  that 
accepted  them  kept  him  waiting  six  months 
for  his  money,  his  industry  did  not  avail 
him  much. 

He  got  into  arrears  with  his  landlady, 
and  lay  in  bed  half  the  day,  because  he 


felt  his  hunger  less  there.  He  often  dined 
on  a  pipe  because  it  was  cheaper  than  a 
chop ;  and  he  pawned  his  watch  and 
chain,  and  a  ring  that  had  belonged  to  his 
father,  and  his  evening  suit — which  he  did 
not  require  any  more. 

He  had  been — or  had  called  himself — a 
literary  man  for  so  long  now  that  it  was 
a  process  with  him  to  realise  that  his  pen 
was  useless.  He  hoped  against  hope, 
until  the  humiliating  truth  forced  itself 
into  acknowledgment  by  sheer  persistency. 
Well,  his  writing  would  not  keep  him,  it 
was  obvious — he  owned  it !  His  difficulties 
were  no/  temporary;  they  had  come  to 
stay.  He  was  a  failure — a  complete, 
ignominious  failure  ;  and  —  there  was 
nothing  for  it — he  would  have  to  go  back 
to  the  stage  ! 

He  was  ashamed  to  beg  the  influence 
of  the  barrister  who  had  helped  him  to 
get  his  foot  in  years  ago.  The  barrister 
was  quite  a  big  man  now,  and  he  had  not 
got  on  a  bit !  No,  he  could  not  do  it.  He 
called  on  all  the  agents  instead,  and  quoted 
his  experience.  He  wrote  to  his  old 
managers ;  and  he  tramped  the  hot 
pavements  of  the  Strand  daily,  trying 
to  look  cheerful  when  he  met  an  actor  of 
his  acquaintance,  but  nervous  of  stopping 
to  talk  to  him  for  long,  because  he  could 
not  afford  to  ask  him  to  **  come  and  have 
a  drink." 

The  last  engagement  that  he  was  able 
to  mention  was  so  very  remote  that  he 
found  it  almost  as  hard  to  return  to  the 
boards  as  it  had  been  in  the  first  instance 
for  him  to  get  on  to  them.  And  he  was 
older — his  appearance  had  not  improved 
with  time.  Inconsistently  too,  and  as  if 
nature  had  been  anxious  to  add  insult  to 
the  world*s  injury,  he  had  put  on  flesh. 
He  was  now  stout.  With  his  tubby  figure, 
and  his  bristling  hair,  and  his  mild  little 
eyes  peering  out  of  a  weary  face,  he  was 
as  unpromising  an  applicant  for  a  **  part " 
as  any  stage-manager  was  likely  to  receive. 
People  looked  at  him  and  smiled.  Every- 
where he  went  he  was  told  there  was 
"  no  vacancy."  His  exit  was  always  the 
signal  for  subdued  laughter,  and  it  was 
remarked  **  how  funny  it  was  that  a  man 
like  that  should  be  bothering  the  agents!" 
But  it  was  not  funny  for  Freddy — not 
at  all. 

At  last  he  did  secure  an  engagement.  It 
was  an  awful,  a  terrible  descent  from  what 
he  had  expected,  but  he  took  it  because  he 
had  to  take  it  or  starve. 

He  **  went  out"  with  the  touring  com- 
pany of  a  London  success  as  prompter, 
and  to  play  three  or  four  small  parts,  for 
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twenty-five  shillings  a  week.  During  the 
first  act  he  stood  in  the  wings  with  the 
book  in  his  hand ;  and  in  the  second  he 
appeared  on  the  stage  as  the  foreman  of  a 
jury.  For  half  of  the  third  he  was  in  the 
wings  again,  and  then  he  had  a  few  lines 
as  an  Arab  sheik,  and  so  on. 

They  "  opened  "  in  Wigan  ;  if  anything 
could  have  intensified  his  depression 
Wigan  would  have  done  it;  but  nothing 
could.  A  touring  company  has  more 
grades  and  sets  than  society  in  Bedford ; 
and  lowest  of  all  who  figure  in  the  pro- 
gramme—  ignored  by  the  Lover  and 
scorned  by  the  Chambermaid — is  the 
prompter  who  plays  small  parts.  To  be 
sure,  the  prompter  in  his  turn  may  look 
down  upon  the  Baggage-man  ;  but  Freddy 
was  denied  this  compensation  because  it 
was  not  in  his  nature  to  look  down  on 
anyone. 

He  went  back  to  his  lodging  after  the 
first  performance,  miserable  and  exhausted. 
The  constant  and  hurried  changes  of 
costume,  coupled  with  his  nervousness — 
for  the  stage  was  so  new  to  him  again 
that  he  was  nervous  even  with  half-a-dozen 
lines — had  thoroughly  worn  him  out.  It 
was  not  until  the  following  night  that  he 
really  began  to  take  stock  of  his  surround- 
ings, or  that  he  knew,  either,  how  wretched 
he  was  going  to  be. 

His  nervousness  was  observed,  and  pro- 
vided material  for  excellent  jests.  He  was 
nicknamed  "  Fluffums,"  which  in  theatrical 
slang  signifies  a  gentleman  who  "  fluffs," 
or  stumbles  in  his  part.  He  was  really 
such  a  curious  little  man  that  it  was 
refreshing  to  chaff  him.  He  might  have 
escaped  otherwise,  as  being  lowly  and 
beneath  one's  notice ;  but  the  heavy 
mother  had  declared  he  was  "  consequen- 
tial," and  the  adjective  was  found  descrip- 
tive ;  and  a  **  consequential  prompter  "  was 
an  anomaly  that  could  not  be  tolerated  for 
a  moment. 

Freddy  grew  used  to  the  hasty 
"changes"  as  the  weeks  went  by,  and  he 
schooled  himself  to  stand  in  the  wings 
holding  the  'script  without  wincing :  he 
grew  used  to  everything  except  the  raillery 
and  disdain.  When  he  reflected  that  a 
few  months  since  he  had  lolled  in  the 
West-End  stalls,  a  dramatic  critic,  and 
that  then  his  companions  of  to-day  would 
have  bowed  and  scraped,  and  contemplated 
him  with  reverence,  his  soul  revolted. 
But  he  could  not  hint  at  his  former 
grandeurs — that  would  be  ridiculous.  He 
was  now  a  prompter,  and  must  be  content 
to  be  regarded  as  one.  What  he  had  been 
once  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


From  his  humble  position  in  the  wings 
he  commanded  a  good  view  of  the  stage, 
and  by  and  by,  when  everybody  was  sure 
of  his  part,  and  there  was  no  need  for  a 
prompter's  services  whatever,  a  peculiarity 
was  remarked  in  Fluffums.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  he  was  never  absent  from, 
his  post  during  Miss  Bellamy's  big  scene. 
No  matter  that  she,  like  the  rest,  was 
letter-perfect  now — no  matter  how  swift  a 
toilette  it  might  necessitate — no  sooner  did 
the  scene  approach  than  down  Fluffums 
bustled,  and  stood  in  the  prompt  entrance, 
looking  at  her  with  eyes  that  never 
wandered  from  her  face. 

And,  of  course,  it  only  meant  one 
thing,  though  that  thing  was  so  wild,  and 
ludicrous,  and  unprecedented  that  it  was 
some  time  before  the  company  could 
credit  it.  The  prompter  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  leading  lady! 

He  only  lived  to  be  noticed  by  her.  He 
was  jealous  of  everybody  she  spoke  to — on 
the  stage  and  off.  He  even  envied  the 
property-man — for  there  was  sometimes 
occasion  for  IVIiss  Bellamy  to  address  a 
few  words  to  the  property-man  —  to 
himself  alone,  the  futile  prompter,  she 
never  had  need  to  speak,  nor  did  he 
dare  to  devise  an  excuse  for  claiming  her 
attention. 

She  was  pretty,  Maud  Bellamy,  and 
rather  a  clever  actress,  albeit  she  was  still 
in  the  provinces,  and  admitted  to  being 
twenty- six.  .  Her  vicissitudes,  too,  would 
have  filled  an  interesting  chapter ;  but  she 
had  risen  to  dazzling  heights  compared 
with  Freddy,  and  when  somebody  told  her 
that  she  had  **  made  a  conquest,  and  that 
his  name  was  Frederick  Ludlow,"  she 
did  not  even  know  who  was  meant.  After 
the  joke  was  explained,  she  smiled  faintly 
and  begged  the  other,  "  please  not  to  be 
so  absurd  " — because  she  was  a  personage. 
But  all  the  same,  she  looked  at  Freddy  the 
next  time  she  passed  him — because  she 
was  a  woman. 

And  henceforward  Freddy  was  conscious 
that  Miss  Bellamy  knew  he  was  watching 
her  during  her  big  scene ;  and  Miss 
Bellamy  would  instinctively  glance  across 
at  the  prompt  entrance  as  she  tottered 
through  the  o.  P.  archway  in  the  snow- 
storm to  assure  herself  of  his  presence. 
Once  he  was  not  there — he  could  not  help 
it — and  when  he  met  her  in  the  wings 
later,  waiting  to  go  on  in  the  last  act,  she 
stopped  and  asked  him  the  reason. 

"  Mr.  Ludlow,  do  you  know  you 
nearly  made  me  forget  my  lines  .^"  she 
said.  **  I  missed  you,  and  it  made  me 
nervous." 


Not  so  nervous  as  he!  His  heart 
thumped,  and  he  stammered  at  her  with  a 
flush  on  his  face — 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon.  I  was  very 
sorry.  Mr.  Perry  couldn't  play  to-night, 
you  know,  and  his  understudy  had  to  go 
on,  and  /  had  to  take  the  understudy's 
part.  I  was  'changing'  at  the  time  of 
your  scene." 

She  nodded  smiling — 

"  It  doesn't  matter ;  I  wondered  what 
had  become  of  you,  that  was  all.  It  Is  a 
very  good  house,  isn't  it .' "  And  she  passed 

It  did  not  occupy  thirty  seconds,  but  it 
was  an  event  that  sent  him  home  happy, 
and  it  was  the  forerunner  of  other  frag- 
mentary conversations  which  made  him 
happier  still.  She  knew  he  was  attracted 
by  her,  and  she  saw  he  was  a  gentleman  ; 
and,  though  his  position  in  the  company 
prevented  her  taking  his  devotion  seriously, 
it  interested  her  and  was  not  unpleasant. 
It  seemed  to  her  rather  pathetic  that  a 
man  of  education  should  be  fulfilling  such 
ignoble  duties  ;  and  she  was  sorrj-  for  him. 
Not  very  sorry,  and  not  very  interested, 
because  her  ambitions  did  not  leave  much 
room  in  her  mind  for  sympathies  of  any 
sort,  but  just  a  little,  yes,  or  she  would  not 
have  provoked  comment  by  condescending 
to  talk  to  him. 

That  was  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
development  was  somewhat  slow,  because 
Freddy  felt  so  handicapped  ;  but  by 
degrees  he  taught  himself  to  throw  off  the 
feeling  of  restraint,  and  by  degrees  .Miss 
Bellamy  found  she  was  giving  him  en- 
couragement. 

Still,  she  meant  nothing  by  it ;  only  now 
she  was  treating  him  as  an  equal,  and 
flashing  just  such  a  glance  at  him  some- 
times as  she  would  have  shot  at  the  leading 
man,  or  any  other  admirer  who  stood  on 
a  level  with  her.  It  was  not  considerate, 
and  she  knew  it  was  not — it  was  not 
dignified,  and  she  knew  that  too— and  so 
she  lectured  herself  in  her  dressing-room 
one  night,  in  the  process  of  changing  her 
gown,  and  then  adopted  a  manner  so  ver^- 
distant  towards  him  that  after  twenty-four 
hours  of  suffering  he  went  up  to  her,  and 
begged  for  an  explanation. 

"  Have  I  offended  you  in  any  wav.  Miss 
Bellamy  ?  " 

She  tried  to  look  as  if  she  did  not 
understand. 

"  Offended  me  ?  No — what  makes  vou 
ask?" 

"  I  was  afraid  that  perhaps  I  had. 
You — you  are  not  being  so  kind  to  me ; 
you  are  different." 


"^'hy 


But- 


should   I  be  ?    Of  course  not. 


Go  on ! " 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  very  good  for  you 
that  we  should  talk  together  quite  as  much 
as  we  have,  Mr.  Ludlow.''  Isn't  it  better 
that  you  should  not  see  so  much  of  me  ?" 

He  stood  gazing  helplessly  at  the  stage; 
his  unconcealed  miserj-  was  very  flattering 

"  I    feared    it    meant    that,"    he    said, 

"  Somebody  has " 

"Somebody  has  done  nothing — I  have 


been  thinking  myself;  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  1  have  not  been 
sensible.  If  1  did  not  like  you  I  should 
not  say  it — I  should  not  mind.  Uut  I  do 
like  j'ou,  and— there's  my  cue  !  " 

They  were  behind  a  canvas  door,  and 
she  darted  forward  and  ojiened  it,  and 
made  her  entrance  with  a  peal  of  laughter 
wliich  jarred  upon  him  this  evening, 
although  he  knew  it  was  in  the  "  part." 

When  the  curtain  had  fallen,  and  all 
the  players  were  jireparing  to  go  home, 
I'reddy  waited  at  the  foot  of  the  ladies' 
staircase  for  .Miss  Bellamy  to  come  down. 
He  asked  her  if  he  might  walk  as  far  as 
her  lodgings  with  her,  so  that  tlicy  could 
discuss  the  matter  quietly  ;  and,  as  she 
had    already   displa}ed    all    the    wisdom 
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possible  to  her  in  such  a  connection,  she 
said  he  might ;  and  he  did,  and  the  result 
was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

She  said  she  should  always  be  his  friend, 
and  it  was  because  she  was  his  friend  that 
she  wished  him  to  see  less  of  her.  And  he 
said  that  to  have  her  friendship  was  the 
greatest  earthly  honour  and  happiness  that 
he  dared  aspire  to,  and  so  might  he  not 
talk  to  her  just  as  much  in  future,  and  even 
more  ?  There  was  really  nothing  to  be 
urged  against  it,  put  like  that — it  was 
simplicity  itself;  and  she  let  him  hold 
her  hand  for  a  minute  and  a  half  at  the 
gate,  while  telling  him  he  was  only  to 
think  of  her  as  a  sister. 

Maud  Bellamy  had  satisfied  her  con- 
science, and  from  that  date  she  flirted  with 
Fluffums  wickedly.  It  was  not  an  honest, 
open  flirtation ;  it  was  a  sly,  sneaking, 
insidious  thing  much  more  deadly,  which 
did  its  damage  under  an  alias.  She  called 
it  their  "  interest  in  each  other,"  and  their 
"  interest  in  each  other"  used  to  take  him 
to  her  apartments  to  tea  on  an  average 
three  times  a  week.  He  brought  her 
flowers,  and  she  would  wear  them  at  the 
theatre  in  the  first  act ;  and  he  told  her 
something  of  his  life,  and  she  listened 
with  deep,  attentive  eyes  ;  and  he  cried  to 
her  how  wretched  his  present  position 
made  him,  and  she  comforted  him  with 
the  "  platonic "  pressure  of  slim,  white 
fingers — affecting  not  to  understand  that 
it  principally  made  him  wretched  because 
it  placed  her  out  of  his  reach. 

And  meanwhile  he  thought  her  an  Angel, 
though  socially  she  was  only  a  vain, 
agreeable,  and  rather  selfish  woman,  who 
was  amusing  herself  with  him.  Almost 
every  woman  not  positively  tedious  has 
the  desire  to  be  unconventional  at  some 
period  or  other,  and  —  conventionality 
being,  after  all,  a  relative  standard — for  a 
country'  actress  to  be  unconventional  is 
difficult.  Miss  Bellamy  had  overcome  the 
difficulty  when  she  determined  to  flirt  with 
the  prompter. 

How  long  the  novelty  would  have 
pleased  her  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
who  shall  say  ?  Not  many  weeks, 
probably,  at  best ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  end 
of  Freddy's  illusion  was  precipitated  by  a 
new  arrival  on  the  scene. 

The  leading  man  was  transferred  to 
another  company,  and  his  successor  was 
quite  an  Adonis,  who  once  had  actually 
played  in  London.  The  glamour  of  the 
metropolis  clung  to  him  still,  and  the  cut 
of  his  numerous  suits  of  clothes  was 
positively  fascinating.  And  he  paid 
marked  attentions  to  Miss  Bellamy,  and 


the    lady  did  not  repulse  him.     Freddy 
beheld  it  all,  sick  at  soul. 

Walter  Knight,  the  new  leading  man, 
and  Miss  Maud  Bellamy  used  to  stand  and 
talk  together,  with  low  voices,  in  the  wings 
and  the  passages ;  and  one  evening  when 
Freddy  came  upon  them,  quite  by  acci- 
dent. Miss  Bellamy  frowned  at  him  and 
turned  aside  impatiently.  As  he  passed 
on,  she  evidently  said  something  about 
him,  for  her  companion  burst  into  laugh- 
ter, and  the  low  comedian,  who  had 
observed  the  incident,  winked  at  the 
**  villain  "  with  appreciation. 

Then  the  chaff  took  another  form,  and 
it  was,  **  Fluffums,  beware  of  jealousy ;  it 
is  a  green-eyed  monster!  "  or,  **  Fluffums, 
why  so  merry  } "  or  **  Look  at  Fluffums* 
nose — does  it  hurt  you  now  it  *s  out  of 
joint  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  the  time  will  come ; 
no  matter,  Fluffums  !  Pistols  and  coffee 
for  four !  "  Which  was  all  ver}'  witty,  but 
as  Freddy  was  not  a  boy,  scarcely  in  the 
best  of  taste. 

It  took  him  some  time  to  realise  that 
her  pretences  had  meant  nothing ;  that  her 
earnestness  and  sympathy  had  all  been 
humbug,  even  though  he  was  invited  to 
tea  no  longer,  and  often  met  her  walking 
with  Knight  in  the  streets.  It  is  doubtful, 
indeed,  if  he  would  have  realised  it  when 
he  did,  but  that  she  very  nearly  told  him 
so.  Of  course,  it  was  his  "  fault " — it  was- 
one  of  those  situations  where  the  man  is- 
wrong  whatever  he  does.  Of  course,  he 
had  **  brought  these  hard  words  on  him- 
self," and  she  had  been  mercifully  anxious 
"  to  spare  him  the  pain  of  the  interview." 
He  had  gone  to  her  lodgings,  and  appealed 
to  her. 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Ludlow,"  said  the  leading 
lady,  with  uplifted  eyebrows,  **  I  don't 
know  what  you  complain  of  I  I  can*t 
permit  any  friend  to  dictate  to  me  which 
members  of  the  company  I  may  speak  to."" 

Then  he  had  done  more.  The  "secret,*'' 
that  had  never  been  a  secret,  was  openly 
avowed,  and  he  told  her  that  he  loved  her, 
that  he  worshipped  her,  that  her  coldness 
was  breaking  his  heart.  He  declared  that 
he  was  not  her  "  friend  " — had  never  been 
her  **  friend  " — and  that  she  knew  it  as 
well  as  he. 

Miss  Bellamy  stared  at  him  in  a  long- 
silence. 

"  So,"  she  said  slowly,  "  this  is  my- 
return  for  consenting  to  believe  you  !  I 
warned  you  that  I  was  being  unwise,  and  I 
let  you  persuade  me  against  my  own  judg- 
ment.  Well,  I  should  have  known  better  r 
it  serves  me  right !  " 

"  Maud  !  "  gasped  Freddy. 


*'  Rease  don't  call  me  '  Maud,'  and 
please  don't  let  us  have  any  discussion! 
I  made  a  mistake,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  I  was  your  very  g'ood 
friend,  and  I  hoped  I  might  remain  so;  but 
you  give  yourself  the  airs  of  a  husband. 
And  something  else :  when  you  come 
spying  round  the  theatre  after  me  to  see 
what  man  1  am  talking  to,  you  do  a  thing 
I  don't  allow." 

"  Spying  ? "  he  protested.     "  I  ^    Oh,  I 

have  never " 

s  to  be  told  the 


t  hurts  your 
troth  you  have 
only  yourself  to 
thank  for  it.  You 
leave  me  no  alter- 
native when  you 
come  here  and  re- 
proach me.  Now, 
good  afternoon, 
Mr,  Ludlow.  I  am 
sorry  my  friend- 
ship was  so  mis- 
placed, I  may  say 
I  think  you  might 
have  shown  a  little 


ing'. 

The  colour  sank 
from  his  plain 
face  as  if  she  had 
lashed  him  across 
it.      She  met  his 


ings  t< 


st  on 


!>-. 


ed  he 
shoulders,  and 
sneered,asshedid 
at  the  "  villain" 
in  the  piece. 

"Please  shut 
the  door  quietly 
after  you,"  said 
the  leading  !ady ; 
"  my  head  aches." 

He  went— en- 
lightenment    had 

come,  and  the  darkness  fallen ;  and  he  was 
the  foreman  of  the  jury,  and  the  Arab  sheik, 
and  the  rest  of  it,  the  same  as  usual  that 
night.  But  every  nen-e  in  his  body  was 
tense  with  pain,  and  if  Miss  Bellamy  had 
known  all  he  was  feeling,  perhaps  when 
she  came  into  the  green-room  and  found 
him  crouching  there  woe -begone  in  a 
property  chair,  she  would  have  refrained 
from  remarking  audibly  that  she  had 
"always  understood  a  green-room  was 
reserved  for  the  principals." 

He  got  up  and  walked  out,  with  a  look 
towards  her  like  a  kicked  dog,  and  she 
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sun'eyed  her  figure  in  the  pier-glass,  and 
powdered  her  nose  again  complacently. 

How  far  they  were  from  suspecting  the 
development  that  twelve  more  hours  would 
bring! 

When  Freddy  rose  the  following  morn- 
ing it  was  Saturday,  and  Saturday  being 
treasury,  it  was  necessary  for  him,  like 
everjbody  else,  to  present  himself  at  the 
theatre  at  one  o'clock.  He  felt  so  broken, 
he  had  suffered  so  much  more  keenly 
about  her  than  she  was  worth,  that  before 
meeting  her  again  he  went  into  a  bar  to 
tr>'  if  he  could 
pull  himself  to- 
gether with  some 
brandy.  The  Era 
was  lying  on  the 

of  him,  and 
mechanically, 
scarcely  knowing 
w  h  a  t  ■  h  e  was 
doing,  he  began 
to  turn  the  leaves. 
As  he  did  so, 
the  title  of  "A 
\V<,man's  Crime" 
leapt  out  of  a 
page  in  capital 
letters,  and  struck 
him  in  the  eyes. 

It  was  being 
produced  !  —  in 
London  ! — at  the 
R  o  y  a  1  West 
Central  Theatre ! 


Woman's  Crime,' 
by  Messrs.  j.  V. 
King  and  Fred- 
erick Ludlow." 
Tlie  production 
would     introduce 


chanical  effect. 
There  had  never  been  so  strong  a  com- 
pany before^evcn  at  the  West  Central — 
as  the  one  which  the  enterprising  manage- 
ment had  secured  for  "A  Woman's 
Crime."  So  much  was  expected  of  the 
piece  that  the  largest  sum  of  money  ever 
paid  before  the  first  night  had  already 
been  ofl^ered  to  the  authors  for  the 
American  rights.  And  of  course  his 
collaborator  had  written  to  his  old  address, 
more  than  a  month  ago,  to  tell  him  all 
about  it,  and  the  letter  had  never  reached 
him! 
He  grasped  the  paper  with  both  hands. 
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Fires  flashed  in  the  sunshine,  and  he 
thought  he  was  going  to  fall  off  the  three- 
legged  stool.  He  was  no  longer 
"  Fluffums,"  the  despised  prompter.  He 
was  a  London  playwright,  a  personage  to 
be  conciliated ;  a  few  months  more  and 
he  would  be  a  rich  man  I  A  sob  shook 
him — of  joy  and  thanksgiving  such  as  he 
had  never  known  in  his  hfe — and  he  reeled 
out  into  the  street  as  if  he  were  drunk. 

The  company  were  all  on  the  stage 
when  he  had  composed  himself  sufficiently 
to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  he  noticed 
that,  as  he  entered,  ever)'body  looked 
towards  him  with  a  questioning  air. 
Someone  in  the  group  was  holding  a  copy 
of  the  Era,  and  presently  Mr.  Knight 
crossed  over  to  him,  and  the  others 
hushed  their  conversation  to  listen. 

"  Any  relation  to  tiie  author,  Ludlow  .- " 
said  his  rival  doubtfully.  "  I  see  King  has 
been  collaborating  with  a  man  of  your 
name  for  the  West  Central." 

"  He  has  been  collaborating  with  me," 
said  Freddy,  with  great  distinctness ; 
"  I  'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  all 
very  shortly,  to  superintend  the  final 
rehearsals." 

Yes,  and  Wiss  Bellamy  was  among  the 
j;roup,  and  heard  his  answer.     And  their 


eyes  met,  and  then  she  turned  away  with 
a  look  on  her  face  that  made  him  feel 
sorry  for  her  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph. 
It  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  pro- 
vincial actress  to  have  a  London  dramatist 
in  love  with  her,  and  as  she  thought  of 
what  Freddy  could  have  done  to  purfi  her 
forward,  and  certainly  would  have  done,  it 
needed  all  her  self-control  not  to  burst 
into  tears. 

He  was  not  chaffed  or  slighted  any  more 
while  he  remamed  with  tiiem.  He  was 
congratulated  violently,  and  slapped  on 
the  back,  and  called  "  dear  boy"  ;  and  he 
was  pressed  to  have  whiskies-and-soda, 
and  asked  if  he  would  "  use  his  influence  " 
on  various  people's  behalf.  Never  was 
there  such  a  startling  change  known 
as  that  which  occurred  in  everybody's 
bearing  towards  the  prompter  1  There 
was  only  one  person  who  did  not  come 
up  to  him  and  wring  his  hand,  and  "  hope 
he  would  not  forget  old  friends  in  his 
prosperity";  there  was  only  one  actress 
in  the  provinces  who,  for  years  afterwards, 
was  remarked  to  show  a  strong  distaste 
when  a  certain  subject  of  theatrical 
interest  was  mentioned.  Her  name  was 
Miss  Maud  Bellamy,  and  the  subject  was 
the  Rise  of  "  Fluffums." 
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PRISON    WARDERS. 


By      G.      E.      M  I  T  T  O  N. 


THE  fate  of  a  prison  warder  may 
seem  to  some  but  one  degree 
removed  from  that  of  a  prisoner.  Duty 
binds  the  warder  within  the  gloomy  prison 
walls  all  day:  he  cannot  leave  his  post 
any  more  than  those  assigned  to  his 
charge.  The  most  irksome  part  of  a 
prisoner's  punishment — the  terrible  and 
continuous  silence — falls  very  hardly  on 
the  official,  for  he  has  not  only  to  endure 
it,  but  to  see  that  the  rule  is  enforced. 
Of  course,  he  has  his  intervals  of  relax- 
ation at  meal-times,  when  he  may  speak 
to  his  comrades  on  an  equality,  but  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  long  twelve  hours 
which  he  ser\'es  day  by  day  he  can  only 
give  necessary  orders,  and  not  dream  of 
comment  or  suggestion.  Besides  this, 
there  must  be  a  considerable  strain 
involved  in  the  tireless  vigilance  exacted 
from  all  on  duty.  They  are  in  charge  of 
some  of  the  cleverest  and  wiliest  rogues 
in  Christendom — men  to  whom  a  bit  of 
bent  wire  is  a  distinct  chance  of  escape 
from  solid  walls  of  masonry  and  doors 
with  bars  and  bolts.  A  warder  must  note 
a  gesture,  observe  the  turn  of  a  finger — 
always  have  his  wits  about  him.  He  can 
never  slip  from  under  the  load  of  responsi- 
bility. 

The  man  who  lives  in  these  conditions 
undergoes  a  somewhat  peculiar  discipline, 
and  it  must  be  noted  that  he  is  not 
necessarily  a  particularly  well  educated 
man,  but  is  chosen  from  the  ordinary  run 
of  the  men  who  drive  omnibuses  and 
cabs,  who  do  the  odd  out-of-door  work 
in  great  cities.  The  examination  which 
every  candidate  for  a  wardership  must 
p^s  only  includes  reading,  writing,  and 
working  sums  in  simple  addition  and  sub- 
traction, things  which  every  child  of  the 
present  generation  must  know  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Even  less  than  this  is  sufficient 
to  fit  a  man  for  the  post  of  civil  guard, 
night  watchman,  stoker,  labourer,  assistant 
mechanic,  or  assistant  gasman  in  prisons  ; 
he  must  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and,  so 
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far   as  mental   qualification  goes,   he    is 
satisfactory. 

The  warder  must  be  able  to  maintain 
strict  discipline,  to  make  himself  respected, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  hold  himself 
entirely  aloof  from  his  charges.  To  an 
uneducated  man  there  must  be  some 
difficulty  in  the  situation  :  he  must  be  firm 
without  harshness  ;  commanding — in  fact 
an  absolute  autocrat,  so  long  as  no  superior 
is  by ;  and  yet  must  abstain  from  that  petty 
tyranny  which  possesses  such  a  fatal 
fascination  for  those  who  have  sud- 
denly acquired  unaccustomed  power.  The  .. 
officer  exacts  absolute  obedience  from  the 
prisoners,  and  must  yield  as  absolute  and 
uncompromising  an  obedience  to  those 
above  him.  Surely  this  is  a  somewhat 
difficult  post  to  fill  with  perfection. 

In  the  course  of  some  inspection  of 
prisons  I  have  seen  many  warders,  and 
carefully  noted  the  different  types  of  men. 
The  rule  is  on  the  right  side.  The 
majority  of  the  men  seem  to  be  alert,  well 
behaved,  pleasant  fellows,  nearly  all  with 
that  keen  glance  seen  on  the  faces  of 
sailors  who  have  been  accustomed  to  keep 
watch,  and  possessing  also  a  certain  air 
of  self-control  and  dignity  which  would 
make  it  unlikely  for  them  to  be  habitual 
bullies.  Of  course,  some  notice  is  taken 
of  the  physical  qualifications  of  the  man 
for  the  post.  It  would  be  ludicrous  for  a 
weak,  puny-chested  little  man  to  be  in 
charge  of  a  gang  of  prisoners  at  work. 
In  the  list  of  qualifications  it  is  stated  that 
candidates  must  be  in  good  health,  free 
from  any  bodily  complaint,  of  sound 
constitution,  and  well  developed  physically. 
Among  the  reasons  for  rejection  are 
noted  weak  or  narrow  chest,  defective 
sight,  stiffness  of  joints,  or  want  of 
muscular  strength,  as  well  as  absolute 
disease.  Male  warders  must  be  not  less 
than  five  feet  six  inches  in  height  without 
shoes,  and  must  be  between  twenty-four 
and  forty-two  years  of  age.  Preference  is 
given  to  those  who  have  z.  %<i<i4  V^nss^VA'^ 
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of  some  trade  likely  to  be  useful.  Rule 
No.  2  states  that  they  must  possess 
activity,  intelligence,  and  good  temper, 
three  qualities  more  difficult  to  ascertain 
than  those  which  can  be  tested  by  a  cut- 
and-dried  examination. 

The  pay  is  not  great,  but  there  are 
prospects  of  an  increase.  An  assistant 
warder  begins  at  ;^6o  per  annum,  and 
receives  in  addition  his  uniform.  This 
is  a  little  over  a  pound  a  week.  But  then 
if  any  man  through  special  intelligence  or 
trustworthiness  rises  to  the  height  of  chief 
warder,  his  salary  rises  by  four  pounds  a 
year  to  the  dazzling  height  of  ;^i2o  a 
year.  London  warders  receive  rather 
more  than  local  ones,  commencing  at  £6$ 
instead  of  ;^6o.  That  the  service  is 
popular  is  shown  by  the  number  of  appli- 
cants, and  also  by  the  answers  of  men 
themselves  when  they  are  questioned.  A 
female  warder's  position  is  a  little  different. 
Instead  of  receiving  a  house  free,  accom- 
modation is  found  for  her  within  the 
prison  walls.  This  may  seem  a  small 
matter,  but  it  carries  unpleasant  conse- 
quences, for  by  the  prison  rules  the  great 
gates  must  be  shut  every  night  by  ten,  and 
there  can  be  no  more  going  out  or 
coming  in.  The  female  capture  of  the 
latch-key  is  of  no  use  here  ;  a  prison  gate 
will  not  open  for  the  most  persuasive  of 
latch-keys.  Therefore,  though  the  warder 
may  have  her  time  of  relaxation,  and  may 
even  occasionally  get  a  day  or  two  away 
altogether,  by  ten  o'clock  every  night  she 
is  as  much  a  prisoner  as  the  longest- 
sentenced  man  among  them  all.  In  other 
matters,  too,  she  is  not  so  "well  treated  as 
she  might  be.  Her  salary  begins  at  £^s 
only,  and  though  the  matron  mayJiave  as 
much  as  ;^i5o,  as  there  are  comparatively 
few  matrons  required,  so  there  is  an 
infinitesimal  chance  for  any  given  female 
warder  to  attain  this  dignity. 

Colonel  Milman,  Governor  of  Holloway 
and  Newgate,  expressed  his  anxiety  to  get 
a  better  class  of  women  to  undertake  the 
duty.  He  spoke  of  the  many  refined 
women  who  are  cast  on  their  own  resources, 
and  are  anxious  to  earn  a  livelihood,  who 
might  be  warders,  and  also  of  the  very 
beneficial  effect  this  movement  could  not 
fail  to  have  on  the  poor,  wild,  uneducated 
creatures  who  fill  the  prison  cells ;  but 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way. 
One  is.  of  course,  •  the  miserably  small 
stipend.  No  one  brought  up  as  a  lady 
would  care  to  live  on  £^s  a  year,  even 
with  house-room,  three  dresses  per  annum, 
and  boots  added  to  it.  Very  few  could  do 
jt     Wh/,  even  the  other  civil  servants, 


post-office  clerks,  etc.,  get  more  than  this. 
Then  there  is  also  the  question  of  associa- 
tion with  the  other  warders — a  difficulty 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  much 
mooted  lady- help  question.  Until  the 
change  was  radical  the  pioneers  would 
have  a  bad  time  of  it.  Again,  lady- 
warders  must  be  prepared  to  hear  the 
foulest  of  foul  language,  such  as  those  who 
know  say  only  a  woman  can  pour  forth. 
But  the  supreme  obstacle  seems  to  be  the 
want  of  bodily  strength.  It  is  true  there 
is  no  ward  work,  no  menial  tasks,  nor  any 
lifting  of  heavy  weights — these  duties  fall  on 
the  prisoners  ;  but  there  is  endless  stand- 
ing and  walking  about.  **  The  officers 
always  go  in  the  feet  and  legs  first,"  as 
the  matron  of  the  largest  female  prison- 
side  in  London  said  to  me.  The  standing 
on  the  stone  or  concrete  flooring  all  day 
long  must  be  exceedingly  trying.  Yet 
this  is,  after  all,  little  to  what  is  demanded 
of  hospital  nurses,  who  crowd  to  fill  the 
breaches  without  any  pay  at  all.  Surely 
the  reformatory  side  of  prison  work  would 
be  as  noble  as  nursing  the  sick.  But  this 
is  somewhat  of  a  digression.  Female 
applicants  must  be  between  twenty-three 
and  forty  years  of  age,  either  single,  or 
widows  without  young  children,  must  be 
not  less  than  five  feet  two  inches  without 
shoes.  The  other  qualifications  are  the 
same  as  those  required  from  the  men. 

Anxious  to  get  an  account  of  prison  life 
from  the  inside  as  it  appeared  to  one  with 
long  experience,  I  made  an  opportunity 
for  a  chat  with  one  of  the  chief  warders. 

The  man  I  approached  was  a  stalwart, 
pleasant-looking  fellow,  with  grey  hair 
and  beard,  and  an  air  of  self-respect 
natural  to  one  whose  commands  are 
habitually  obeyed. 

**  Yes,  I  've  been  a  warder  for  a  long 
time,"  he  said  in  answer  to  my  first 
question.  **  Since  1854,  and  mostly  at 
Wandsworth,  though  I've  been  in  other 
prisons,  too.  Besides  that  I've  been 
over  nearly  every  prison  in  England. 
There  's  none  comes  up  to  Wandsworth," 
he  added  with  a  smile,  "  though,  maybe, 
you  '11  think  that 's  only  natural  partiality — 
everyone 's  partial  to  their  own.  Perhaps 
you  've  had  some  experience.  What  *s  your 
opinion  ?  " 

I  declined  to  venture  on  so  hazardous 
an  enterprise,  and  tried  to  evade  further 
pressure  by  the  vague  statement  that  some 
prisons  excelled  in  one  branch,  and  ^ome 
in  another. 

**  That 's  so,"  he  assented  cheerfully, 
**  but  for  general  all-round  I  take  it  we're 
the  best.      It's  the    healthiest    spot    in 
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England,  and  for  cleanliness  and  general 
management " 

**  Then  you  are  quite  satisfied  with  your 
life  here  ?  " 

**  Certainly,  or  why  should  I  have  stayed 
in  it  so  long  ?  Yes,  here  you  're  at  a 
beautiful  temperature  all  day,  and  in 
summer  it  *s  just  as  cool  as  it  *s  warm  in 
winter  ;  no  wet  standing  about,  no  chance 
of  rheumatism." 

"  But  there  *s  a  great  deal  of  walking 
about,  I  fancy  ?  " 

**  That 's  true ;  but  you  get  used  to  it, 
and  never  feel  it.  Why,  the  prison  here 
covers  twenty-six  acres  of  ground,  and  I 
go  all  round  it  every  morning  before 
breakfast." 

This  suggested  a  question  as  to  the 
hours  of  work. 

**  Twelve  in  and  twelve  out,"  he  answered 
with  his  good-humoured  smile.  "  Come 
on  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  go  off  at  six 
at  night." 

It  was  between  five  and  six  then,  and 
we  stood  in  the  great  central  hall  and 
watched  the  trucks  being  wheeled  round 
to  the  cell  doors  to  deliver  the  evening 
meal  of  brown  bread  and  gruel. 

'*  Then  the  relief  officers  won't  be  long 
in  coming  on  ?  "  I  said. 

**  No  ;  and  the  vans  will  be  coming  in, 
too.  We  're  a  late  receiving  prison  here — 
from  six  to  nine  at  nights,  and  it  makes  a 
lot  of  work  getting  them  all  settled." 

**  And  do  you  know  how  many  you  must 
make  ready  for  each  day  ?  " 

**  No ;  I  wish  we  did.  The  numbers 
vary,  too.  One  day  you  may  have  fifty- 
three,  and  the  next  thirty-seven — as  it 
happens." 

**  And  who  settles  where  they  are  to 
go?" 

*'  Oh,  I  do  all  that,"  he  answered  with 
some  pride.  **  That  is,  I  say  what  cells 
are  to  be  used." 

*'  Then  the  routine  of  the  life  is  pretty 
much  the  same  day  by  day  ?  " 

**  Very  much.  You  must  be  always  on 
the  look-out — have  eyes  in  your  elbows,  so 
to  speak.  But  there  isn't  any  hard  work 
to  do  ;  the  prisoners  do  all  their  own  work, 
of  course." 

**  Yet  there  must  be  exciting  incidents 
sometimes — escapes  or  insubordinate  pri- 
soners ?  " 

*'  Well,  I  '11  tell  you.  I  remember  two 
escapes  from  here.  Yes,  you  may  think 
it  isn't  possible,  but  they  were  both  owing 
to  gross  carelessness.  The  way  was  left 
open,  and  the  men  took  it,  that 's  all  you 
can  say.  The  first,  an  ofiicer  left  a  ladder 
he  had  been  using  about,  and  the  prisoner 


put  it  against  the  wall  and  walked  over  it,  • 
and  he  wasn't  caught  either — ^at  least,  not 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  he  was  found  at 
Reading  when  he  was  wanted  for  another 
offence.  And  he  had  some  of  our  under- 
clothes on  him  still.  Extraordinary  how 
careless  some  men  will  be  about  a  little 
trifle  like  that,  when  in  getting  away  they 
are  as  clever  as  can  be.  The  other  case 
was  something  similar,  but  perhaps  a  little 
cleverer  on  the  prisoner's  part.  He  put  a 
stone  in  the  keyhole* of  the  shed  where 
the  ladder  was  kept,  and,  of  course,  when 
the  officer  wanted  to  put  it  away  he 
couldn't  open  the  door,  and  while  he  was 
fumbling  at  it  the  man  planted  the  ladder 
right  behind  his  back  and  climbed  over." 

"  But  of  course  he  was  caught,  because 
the  alarm  would  be  given  immediately." 

** That's  the  odd  thing;  he  never  was 
caught,  though  he  must  have  been  close 
to  where  they  were  looking  for  him  all 
along." 

At  this  moment  the  sharp  ting  of  a 
iprisoner's  bell  sounded  down  the  empty 
ward,  and  the  officer  in  charge  sprang  up 
from  his  seat  and  looked  along  the  wall  on 
either  side  to  see  which  metal  disc  was 
standing  out  at  right  angles,  indicating 
from  which  cell  the  sound  had  come.  He 
could  not  see  it  at  first,  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  pointing  it  out  to  him,  far 
away  in  the  end  of  the  great  misty  ward. 

**  Number  thirty-three.  Sir,"  he  called 
smartly  to  his  superior  officer  as  he 
marched  off  to  answer  the  summons. 

**  It 's  depressingly  silent  here,"  I 
remarked. 

**  Humph!  between  eleven  and  twelve 
at  night — that  *s  the  time  ;  you  might  call 
it  silent  then,"  he  answered  rather  con- 
temptuously. "  When  the  men  are  all 
asleep,  why,  if  you  flip  your  finger  you  can 
hear  it  from  one  end  of  the  corridor  to  the 
other." 

The  food-trucks  had  long  ago  departed, 
but  I  only  noticed  and  commented  on  the 
dispatch  in  dealing  out  the  food  now. 

*•  Yes  ;  we  're  proud  of  that,"  said  the 
head  warder.  **  Perhaps  you  won't  believe 
it,  but  I  tell  you  now  ;  the  dinner  trucks 
come  in  at  five  minutes  to  twelve,  and  by 
twelve  every  man 's  served  and  shut  in  his 
cell,  and  there 's  a  thousand  of  them,  too  ! 
Discipline  and  method  —  that's  what 
does  it." 

I  reminded  him  that  we  had  been  dis- 
cussing escapes. 

**  There 's  nothing  more  to  say,"  he 
said,  **  about  that.  We  've  had  no  regular 
breaks  out  here  either.  We  have  tKeuv  ^L 
well  m  VvatvA  ivo^^ .    'Y\v^  \j«sv^  io*^  ^^i^.  ^^^^ 
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•  of  thing  was  when  they  were  trying  to 
change  the  old  associated  system  for  the 
separate  one ;  old  hands  didn't  like  it. 
We  have  plenty  of  them  here.  There's 
one  man  been  in  fifty  times.  For  what  ? 
Oh !  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct. 
We  try  to  keep  the  ones  that  haven't  been 
here  before  by  themselves  —  send  them 
into  the  kitchen,  and  so  on ;  and  the 
old  hands,  why,  we  aren't  so  particular 
about  them.  There  used  to  be  women 
here  once,  and  I  've  known  some  bad  ones 
among  them^  worse  than  any  of  the  men." 
His  tone  implied  even  more  than  his 
words.  **  But  then  there 's  good,  too,  of 
course.  Now,  black  men,  we  get  some  of 
them  in,  and  I  must  say  I  've  always  found 
them  quiet,  industrious,  hard-working 
fellows.  There  are  odd  ones,  too ;  we 
have  a  Chinaman  in  at  present — can't  speak 
a  word  of  English,  and,  of  course',  it  comes 
hard  to  teach  them  anything.  But  that 's 
the  way  with  all :  some  you  can  teach  them 
anything,  they  only  seem  to  want  to  be 
told  to  do  it ;  and  others  are  that  stupid 
they  're  only  fit  for  the  crank." 

**  And  aren't  there  any  other  duties  for 
the  warders  besides  merely  overlooking  ?  " 

**  Many  of  them.  For  one  thing,  we 
thoroughly  search  every  man,  strip  him, 
and  overhaul  his  cell  once  a  week,  to 
prevent  any  attempted  escape;  the  little 
rub  down  they  get  on  coming  in  from  work 
is  only  a  temporary  kind  of  thing.  Then 
there 's  the  visiting-room.  We  '11  go  there." 

We  did,  and  as  we  stood  in  the  space 
allotted  to  the  warder,  who  must  stand 
between  two,  visitor  and  prisoner,  my 
informant's  face  suddenly  softened. 
**Many's  the  tear  I've  had  drawn  from 
my  eye  in  this  room,"  he  said.  "It's 
heartrending  to  hear  them  go  on  some- 
times. There  was  a  young  chap  here, 
hadn't  been  married  above  a  month 
or  two,  and  he  was  a  respectable  young 
chap,  too — a  shopman  or  something ;  per- 
haps a  small  shopkeeper.  He  got  in  for 
stealing  a  shawl.  He  had  a  pretty  long 
sentence,  and  when  he  had  been  in  for  a 
good  while  his  wife  had  a  baby,  and  was 
that  "Pleased,  and  brought  it  to  him  to 
show,  and  he  catches  sight  of  her  through 
the  open  door  there,  and  puts  his  handker- 
chief over  his  eyes.  *  No,'  he  says ;  *  I 
can't  see  it ;  I  can't  say  as  I  saw  my  own 
child  first  in  prison.'  And  she  keeps  beg- 
ging and  imploring  him  to  look,  for  she 
was  so  proud  of  the  little  thing,  and  he 
just  keeps  on,  *No,  I  can't.'  It  was 
terrible  to  hear  them.  Yes,  some  of  them 
that 's  not  been  in  trouble  before  feels  very 
bad  about  it;  and  then  others,  why,  it 


would  make  you  laugh  to  hear  two  thieves 
together." 

**  1  suppose  they're  not  allowed  to  talk 
any  foreign  language  ?  " 

**  Well,  that 's  the  rule,  of  course ;  but 
yet  there  are  some  can't  speak  any  other — 
that  Chinaman  I  was  speaking  of,  for 
instance.  So  we  just  have  to  let  them,  if 
their  friends  come." 

**I  was  thinking  rather  of  thieves* 
jargon." 

He  smiled.  **  Well,  I  *m  ashamed  to 
say  it,  but  every  warder  who 's  been  in  the 
place  a  bit,  why,  he  knows  just  as  much  of 
that  as  any  man  among  them." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  not  heard 
quite  enough  yet.  I  asked  wherein  lay 
the  difference  between  the  regular  warders 
and  the  patrols  and  night  watchmen. 

"The  ordinary  warder,"  he  said,  **is 
one  who  has  the  charge  of  a  certain 
number  of  prisoners  in  wards  and  cells, 
and  who  has  the  supervision  over  them ; 
they  are  under  his  charge.  But  the  night 
watchmen  and  patrols  are  those  who  have 
to  patrol  inside  and  outside  of  the  prison 
during  the  night,  and  keep  themselves 
well  on  the  alert,  and  to  see  that  all  is 
safe  and  quiet  during  their  hours'  of 
duty.  They  are  visited  during  the  night 
by  the  principal  warder  on  duty  at  times 
unknown  to  them.  They  also  have  ta 
peg  the  night  clocks  at  stated  periods — 
about  every  half  or  three-quarters  of  aa 
hour,  and  this  is  to  show  that  thev  have 
not  gone  to  sleep.  They  are  of  a  mstinct 
rank,  and  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  as- 
assistant  warders,  and  if  any  vacancy^ 
occurs  in  the  assistant  warders'  ranks  they 
make  an  application  through  the  governor 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons  for  day- 
duties  as  assistant  warders.  They  usuaUy 
come  on  duty  in  the  evening  about  eight 
p.m.,  and  remain  until  six  the  following^ 
morning." 

I  thanked  him  for  all  he  had  told  me,. 
and,  as  it  was  getting  late,  left  the  prison.. 
The  old  warder  at  the  gate  looked  at  me 
sympathetically.  **I  hope  you  have  en- 
joyed yourself,"  he  said  as  I  passed  out. 

But  the  duties  of  warders  in  London 
prisons,  where — if  we  except  one  haU  at 
Wormwood  Scrubbs,  where  convicts  do- 
"nine  months  solitary"  before  going  on 
to  regular  convict  establishments — ^mere- 
are  no  sentences  over  two  years — are  very 
different  from  those  of  the  warders  at 
Portland,  Dartmoor,  etc.  It  remained,. 
therefore,  to  find  someone  who  could  telL 
me  from  actual  experience  what  the  life- 
inside  one  of  these  great  penal  prisons 
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It  was  some  time  before  I  accomplished 
my  desire,  but  at  last  I  found  a  man  who 
had  been  for  six  years  warder  at  Portland, 
and  was  very  willing  to  tell  me  all  he 
knew. 

**  Well,  it's  very  different  from  these 
City  prisons,"  he  began  at  once  ;  **you  *re 
in  charge  of  a  different  class  of  men 
altogether." 

**  Do  you  get  better  pay  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  we  begin  at  ijo,  and  then  we 
have  our  quarters,  too— that  *s  reckoned  at 
£g  6s.  a  year — and  uniform  and  boots 
and  an  outfit  as  well,  tunic  and  so  on. 
Then  the  rise  is  30s.  a  year.  The  principal 
warder  gets  ;^i2o.  The  gatekeeper's 
reckoned  a  principal  warder,  and  wears  a 
principal  warder's  uniform,  though  he 
doesn't  get  so  much  pay ;  still,  he  gets 
more  than  an  assistant  warder." 

**'And  do  you  begin  work  straight  away 
when  you  reach  the  prison — have  the  keys 
and  charge  of  a  certain  number  of  prisoners 
at  once  ?  " 

**  Oh,  no  ;  ye  've  three  months'  pro- 
bation, when  ye  go  about  with  a  full 
warder,  and  ye  don't  have  the  keys ;  and 
then  after  that,  if  you  're  not  satisfactory, 
they  can  send  ye  away.  But  if  you  're  all 
right  you  get  charge  of  so  many  men 
under  you.  How  many  ?  Well,  the  number 
varies.  There  were  fifty-two  in  a  ward  at 
Portland,  but  then  there  might  be  two 
warders  to  them.  I  have  been  out  in 
charge  of  seventy  prisoners  on  the  works, 
but  that  was  not  a  common  thing." 

**  All  alone  in  charge  of  seventy  ?" 

**  Of  course  there's  the  civil  guard  all 
round  ;  twenty  -  one  posts  there  are  for 
them.  And  if  you  miss  a  man,  you  must 
signal  to  the  nearest  one  at  once,  and  he 
holds  up  his  rifle  over  his  head  "  (he  indi- 
cated a  horizontal  position)  "to  warn  the 
others.  It  sends  word  all  over,  for  each 
one  is  on  a  height  up." 

**  I  suppose  you  *re  obliged  to  count  the 
men  in  your  charge  continually,  to  see  that 
none  are  missing  ?  " 

••  You  must  do  that." 

**  If  you  could  tell  me  I  should  like  to 
hear  one  day's  work  right  through,  so  as 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  life." 

**  I  'm  quite  willing.  I  was  at  the  prison 
for  six  years — between  1880  and  1886  it 
was — so  an^-thing  I  say  refers  to  then,  you 
understand.  Of  course  there  are  some 
alterations  now.  One  day  we  began  work 
at  five,  and  the  next  at  seven  in  the 
morning.  If  it  *s  seven  ye  get  your  break- 
fast before  ye  come  in.  On  the  early 
mornings  ye  go  round  first  with  two 
prisoners  as    orderlies,   unlock    the    cell 


doors  for  the  men  to  empty  their  slop- 
buckets  and  brush  out  their  cells — only 
three  at  a  time,  mind,  no  more ;  then, 
when  those  were  shut  the  next  three,  and 
so  on  all  down  the  ward.  At  6.20  break- 
fast was  brought  round,  and  we  go  then  to 
get  our  own  breakfast.  Forty  minutes 
allowed  for  that.  Afterwards  unlock  all 
the  cells  and  parade  for  chapel ;  after 
chapel,  parade  and  fall  in  for  labour.  Well, 
I  must  tell  you,  too,  that  there 's  a  slate 
fixed  up  with  what  orders  there  are  for  the 
day  on  it.  They  would  change  us  it  may 
be  once  a  week.  You  might  be  put  on 
the  works  or  in  the  workshops,  or  as 
receiving  officer  for  the  day." 

"  One  moment.  Were  you  ever  on 
night  watch  ?  " 

**  Not  regularly.  As  assistant  warder 
you  have  to  take  your  turn  at  night  watcb- 
ing.  It  comes  about  a  fortnight  in  every 
three  months — something  like  that — and 
very  quiet  it  was  at  nights.  Ye  wear  felt 
slippers,  and  can  walk  noiselessly." 

**  Yes,  you  were  telling  me  about  being 
out  on  the  works." 

**  Yes.  A  bell  used  to  ring,  to  give.iis 
time  to  get  in.  Ye  had  to  be  in  by  11. 10, 
and  if  ye  were  right  out  on  the  breakwater, 
it  would  sound,  perhaps,  about  twenty 
minutes  to  the  hour.  So  you  got  a  fiajr 
start.  Dinner  was  served  11.40.,  and  ont 
to  work  again  at  one.  Work  stopped  at 
different  hours,  according  to  the  season; 
4.30  it  was  in  winter,  and  5.15  in  summer. 
Supper  the  men  had  when  they  got  in." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  have  had  a  minute 
to  spare." 

**  No ;  it  was  first  one  job,  and  then 
another.  After  that,  there  was  cleaning 
the  ward  or  scrubbing  to  be  superintended, 
or  the  barber  came  round :  there  was 
always  something." 

**  Did  you  have  to  stay  in  the  ward 
and  attend  to  the  bells,  as  they  do  in 
London  ?  " 

**  There  weren't  no  bells.  A  man  would 
shove  his  brush  out  under  his  door  if  he 
wanted  anything.  It  was  easy  to  see  them, 
We  that  had  come  on  at  five  in  the  morning 
had  our  long  day  and  didn't  get  off  till 
seven,  and  the  others  that  had  come  on  at 
seven  in  the  morning  they  went  off  at  six. 
There  were  210  of  us  altogether,  and  the 
prison  held  1620,  counting  punishment 
cells  and  all.  Then,  of  course,  we  always 
had  the  civil  guard  to  back  us  up,  and,  if 
more  help  was  wanted,  the  governor  had  a 
telephone  up  to  the  Verne  citadel,  where 
there  was  always  a  picket  ready.  But 
then,  ye  see,  we  had  some  of  the  biggest 
scoundrels  in  England  under  our  charge. 
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They  was  all  searched,  both  going  out 
and  coming  in,  and  ye  would  be  astonished 
at  the  trafficking  that  went  on  in  spite  of 
They'd  pick  up  a  bit  of   steel- 


there.  After  I  left  I  heard  that  a  fellow 
had  escaped  and  found  his  way  down  to 
the  harbour-master's  boat,  where  he  lived 
for  three  days,  eating  the  victuals  until  the 


pVaps  it  might  be  broken  glass — and  chew     crew  found  him.   They  're  very  sharp,  those 


"OMX  CHAP  KNOCKED 


it  to  spit  blood,  and  get  into  hospital. 
One  fellow  got  away,  when  I  was  there,  out 
of  his  cell  and  right  down  to  the  break- 
water, but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  wasn't 
so  clever,  for  the  officer  had  forgotten  to 
lock  his  door.  Oh,  he  was  caught  again — ' 
it's  impossible  for  them  to  get  clear  off 


fellows,  that 's  why  you  have  to  be  so  par- 
ticular on  the  works.  The  governor  or 
deputy  -  governor  '11  visit  you  p'r'aps  as 
many  as  six  times  in  a  day,  and  you  've  to 
report  to  him  '  All  correct,'  " 

"  I  suppose  the  men  on  the  works  don't 
get  any  other  exercise  ? " 
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**  Not  except  on  Sundays ;  then  they 
have  three  hours  out  in  the  exercise- 
grounds  altogether.  You  see  they  *re  bound 
to  be  in  good  training,  though  a  man 
doesn't  get  put  on  the  works  unless  the 
doctor  allots  him  there.  When  they  come 
to  us  from  Wormwood  Scrubbs  they  go 
through  a  medical  exam.,  and  if  the  doctor 
considers  any  man  not  fit  for  the  hard 
work  in  the  quarries  he  sends  him  to  the 
tailor's  shop  maybe.  I  *ve  been  sorry 
sometimes  though  for  young  fellows, 
clerks  in  for  forgery  p'r'aps,  who  get  put 
on  the  works.  It's  hard  for  them  as 
aren't  used  to  it.  They  begin  work  right 
away  at  once  the  first  day  they  come  if  the 
doctor  says  they  can  do  it." 

**  It  must  be  a  dull  life  for  you,  for 
you  're  not  allowed  to  speak  to  the 
prisoners,"  I  said. 

"  We  're  not  supposed  to,"  he  said,  with 


a  meanmg  grin. 


(( 


For  that  matter  w^e're 


fined  two-and-sixpence,  even  for  speaking 
to  a  fellow  officer  on  dutv,  but  of  course 
there  are  all  sorts  among  the  prisoners, 
and  some  of  them  are  the  nicest  fellows. 
There  was  one,  he  had  a  most  violent 
temper,  otherwise  he  was  the  cleverest  and 
best- working " 

I  suggested  that  he  knew  the  rules  of 
the  game,  but  my  informant  repudiated  the 
notion  with  scorn. 

**  He  had  been  in  twice,"  he  continued, 
"  and  this  second  term  he  was  serving  was 
for  fourteen  years.  I  don't  remember  what 
it  was  for.  Anyway,  while  he  was  with  us 
he  caused  the  death  of  the  best  officer  we 
had  in  the  prison.  This  officer  had  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  man,  either.  So 
spite  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it — it  was  pure  temper.  The  prisoner  was 
working  at  the  lime-kilns,  and  the  officer 
passed  ;  so  he  picked  up  a  bit  of  iron 
piping  and  struck  him  on  the  head  with  it. 
The  officer,  whose  name  was  Evans,  had 
to  go  into  hospital.  In  the  ordinary  course, 
his  assailant  would  have  been  handed  over 
to  the  directors  to  deal  with ;  but  Evans 
objected,  so  he  was  tried  by  civil  law,  and 
got  penal  ser\'itude  for  the  term  of  his 
natural  life.  Evans  was  granted  six  years' 
remission  of  service,  but  he  died,  poor 
fellow  !  three  months  afterwards,  from  the 
effi^cts  of  the  blow.  If  he  had  died  before 
the  trial,  the  other  fellow  would  have  been 
hung." 

**  Is  there  much  favouritism  or  bullying 
on  the  part  of  the  warders  "i  "  I  knew  that 
I  was  questioning  a  prejudiced  witness, 
but  I  wanted  to  hear  what  he  would  say. 

**  No,  I  don't  think  it.  There  was  one 
man  vfYio  used  to  make  a  report  out  every 


pay-day,  so  that  he  added  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  on  to  his  dinner-hour.  When  we 
made  reports  against  the  prisoners  we 
never  let  them  know  who  had  done 
it.  We  had  to  give  the  report  in,  and  the 
governor  would  summon  the  prisoner 
next  day.  When  this  warder  that  I'm 
speaking  of  took  up  his  report,  he  had  to 
wait  perhaps  some  time  before  seeing  the 
governor,  and  so  came  in  to  dinner  late, 
and  nobody  took  down  the  time  he  spent 
over  it." 

''  Mean  brute  to  get  a  man  into  tronble 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  extra  minutes  I  How 
about  punishments  }  " 

**  Oh,  the  usual  thing.  One  chap,  a 
little  Dutchman,  knocked  me  clean  down 
one  day  and  then  commenced  pummelling 
me,  but  there  was  only  three  days  of  his 
term  to  run,  so  he  could  only  got  bread- 
and-water  for  those  three  days." 

''  If  there  is  a  flogging  have  the  warders 
to  execute  it  }  " 

''  No,  that  falls  to  the  night  watchman, 
for  they  don't  have  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  prisoners,  who  might  bear  a 
grudge.  They  make  a  man  pay  for  his 
own  flogging,  too,"  he  addea  with  a 
chuckle  at  the  grim  humour  of  the  thing. 
"Every  time  a  man  is  flogged,  "five 
shillings  is  stopped  out  of  his  gratidty, 
and  given  to  the  one  as  flogged  him.  The 
most  they  can  earn,"  he  continued,  after  a 
minute,  "  is  six  pounds,  and  that  includes. 
an  extra  pound  for  blue-dress ;  that's  our 
best  class  men.  We  don't  take  any 
sentence  under  five  years,  and  a  flve-jears 
man  can  only  earn  three  pounds." 

"  Got  any  more  stories  ?  " 

"  I  could  go  on  all  day.  There  was  one 
man  who  'd  been  a  major  in  the  armv,- 
Light  Dragoons,  and  afterwards  served  m 
the  Austrian  army  and  married  an  Austrian 
lady.  Well,  a  will  which  left  some  property 
in  a  way  he  didn't  quite  like  came  into  this 
gentleman's  hands,  and  he  had  altered  it  a 
bit,  and  so  he  came  to  us.  I  happened  to 
be  receiving  officer  the  day  he  amved,  and 
I  noticed  him,  and  the  next  day  I  was  on 
hospital  duty,  and  found  him  there.  *  Wto, 
what's  this — port -wine  .^'  I  said,  for  yifiu 
see  ye  get  more  chance  of  talking  in 
hospital  than  in  the  wards ;  and  then  he 
told  me  about  himself.  It  was  all  true,  I 
found  out  afterwards ;  he  was  a  pleasant- 
spoken  fellow,  and  many  a  long  chat  we 
had  together  after  that." 

His  reminiscences  I  saw  would  run  on 
unlimitedly,  but  as  I  judged  I  had  already 
got  as  much  matter  as  would  fill  many 
pages  of  The  English  Illustrated^  I  thanked 
him  for  his  information  and  withdrew. 


ENGINE  13  had  been  designed  by  a  genius 
who  was  called  a  crarW  He  was  the 
inventor  of  some  of  the  most  useful  tools  aod 
appliances  in  use  in  the  shops ;  he  was  an 
enthusiast.  If  he  had  not  been  his  design  would 
never  have  been  accepted  by  the  superintendent 
of  motive  power  and  machinery.  He  claimed 
thai  his  new  locomotive  would  steam  better, 
pull  harder,  and  run  faster  than  any  engine  on 
the  K.P.  She  was  so  constructed  that  she  could 
run  farther  on  a  tank  of  water,  the  enthusiast 
said,  than  an  ordinary  locomotive  would  run  on 
two  ;  and  that  was  good,  for  water  was  scarce 
on  the  plains.  She  had  patent  lubricators 
and  balanced  valves — new  inventions  at  that 
time  —  and,  being  fresh  -  painted  and  hand- 
some, she  was  regarded  as  a  good  "catch" 
by  the  engineers  of  the  Smoky  Hill  division. 
The  genius  who  designed  her  had  been  sent 
Hast  to  the  locomotive  works  to  superin- 
tend her  construction ;  and,  long  before  the 
engine  was  completed,  the  mechanics  employed 
upon  her  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  \\'cstem  engineer  was  as  crazy  as  a  jack- 
As  the  locomotive  neared  completion  the 
i:nthusiasm  of  her  desigricr  increased.  A  quiet, 
undemonstrative  enthusiasm  it  was,  that  seemed 
to  possess  the  soul  of  the  inventor  and  to  fill  his 
life  with  all  thai,he  needed.  Upon  her  growing 
skeleton  he  worked  himself  weary,  and  then 
rested  himself  in  quiet  contemplation  of  his 
ideal  engine ;  and  finally,  when  the  wheels  were 
placed  beneath  her  frame,  he  began  to  see 
her  as  she  should  appear  when  completed.  One 
morning,  when  the  workmen  came,  they  found 
Har.ien's  bed  in  the  cngine*tank.  From  that 
day  forward  he  worked  about  her  by  day,  and  slept,  if  he  slept  at  all,  upon  her  at  night. 
Oscar  Hansen,  a  Dane,  had  yellow  hair  and  a  very  poor  stand  of  clay-coloured 
whiskers.  Like  writing  and  painting  geniuses,  he  allowed  his  hair  and  beard  to 
gtow  and  blow  as  it  would,  and  the  result  was  that  ht  "Kas  ^'oq\&  ^i&  'MJK}LT\teKSTOSi 
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a  man  as  one  would  meet  in  a  lifetime. 
All  this  was  nothing  to  Hansen.  He 
lived  in  his  work,  and  believed  that  in 
time  he  would  run  away  from  Stephenson, 
Franklin,  and  all  the  rest. 

When  the  13  arrived  at  Kansas  City, 
Hansen  was  with  her,  and  he  remained 
with  her  day  and  night,  until  she  was  taken 
out  to  be  limbered  up  for  her  trial  trip.  He 
insisted  upon  handling  her  himself,  and 
would  not  allow  the  locomotive  engineer 
to  touch  the  throttle  until  the  master 
mechanic  came  to  him  personally  and 
remonstrated.     It    was   evident   from  the 


very  first  that  the  engine  was  not  right, 
and  the  engineer  told  Hansen  so  at  the 
close  of  the  first  day  with  her.  Hansen 
became  so  angrj'  that  he  threatened  to  kill 
the  engineer  if  he  ever  dared  to  repeat 
what  he  had  said.  Every  day  for  nearly  a 
week  the  new  engine  was  raced  around 
the  yards,  and  never  for  a  moment  did 
Hansen  leave  her.  His  wild  hair  became 
wilder,  his  deep  eyes  sank  deeper  into  his 
head,  and  his  thin,  white  face  became 
almost  horrible  to  see.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  it  was  decided  to  put  the  1 3  on  the 
Denver  e.tpress  for  her  trial  trip,  and 
Hansen  surprised  the  master  mechanic  by 
asking  to  be  allowed  to  run  her. 


"  But  you  are  not  a  locomotive  engineer," 
urged  the  official,  "  and  I  couldn't  think  of 
allowing  you  to  handle  the  engine.  You 
may  go  with  her,  if  you  wish,  but  the 
engineer  must  have  full  control  of  the 
locomotive," 

Hansen  went  sullenly  out,  and  climbed 
up  into  the  cab.  When  the  conductor 
came  with  the  orders,  he  glanced  into  the 
cab  and  asked — 

"  Who 's  his  whiskers  ? " 
■'  That  fellow  with  the  tired  look  and 
troubled  tresses,"  answered  the  engineer, 
"  is  the  idiot  who  designed  this  machine." 
Hansen  had,  by  insisting 
upon  running  the  new  loco- 
motive himself,  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  every  engineer 
on  the  road,  and  as  this  re- 
mark was  meant  for  him  to 
hear,  he  heard  it.    When  the 
conductor    left    the    engine, 
Hansen  crossed  over  to  the 
driver's  side  and  said :  "  If 
you  don't  make  time  to-day 
I  '11  run  her  myself,  and  I  '11 
send  you  where    you  won't 
want  a  fireman," 

The  driver  only  laughed, 
for  the  sanity  of  the  inventor 
had  been  a  debatable  question 
ever  since  his  return  with  the 
new  engine. 

The  train  to  which  the  13 
was  coupled  was  a  heavy  one, 
for  Colorado  was  at  that  time 
just  beginning  to  "  boom." 
In  the  iirst  run,  of  seven 
miles,  they  lost  five  minutes, 
but  Hansen  was  too  much 
taken  up  with  watching  his 
machine  to  take  note  of  the 
time.  Her  boiler  was  foam- 
ing, as  new  boilers  usually 
do  ;  her  main  pins  were  hot, 
and  so  was  her  engineer. 
The  first  stop  was  at  a  small  town,  and  when 
the  conductor  gave  the  signal  to  go  the 
engineer  was  still  on  the  ground  pouring 
tallow  on  the  pins.  Hansen  became 
frantic  at  what,  to  him,  seemed  unnecessary 
delay,  and,  springing  to  the  driver's  side, 
he  pulled  the  throttle  wide  open  without 
releasing  the  air- breaks.  The  engine 
lurched  forward,  and  when  the  slack 
was  gone,  her  wheels  began  to  revolve 
at  a  frightful  rate.  The  engineer  sprang 
into  the  cab,  and  found  Hansen  work- 
ing frantically  in  a  vain  effort  to 
shut  off  steam,  and  concluded  at  a 
glance  that  the  throttle  had  been  left 
partly  open,  and  that  the  high  pressure  of 
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steam  had  forced  it  out.  Now,  when  the 
engineer,  fireman,  and  Hansen  alt  seized 
the  lever  to  force  the  throttle  in,  they 
sprung  the  stem,  and  the  thing  could  not 
be  closed.  The  engineer  released  the  air 
with  the  hope  that  the  train  might  be 
started,  and  in  that  way  the  engine  could 
be  cooled  down 
without  doing  any 
great  damage.  But 
the  wheels  were 
now  revolving  at 
such  a  rate  that 
the  engine  had  no 
adhesive  power, 
and  the  train  stood 
still.  Five,  ten, 
fifteen  seconds 
went  by,  and  still 
the  three  men 
worked,  each  in 
anothei^s  way,  try- 
ing to  shut  olT 
steam.  A  solid 
stream  of  fire  was 
rolling  out  of  the 
stack,  and  such 
sprays  of  sparks 
came  from  the 
drivers  that  they 
looked  like  living 
flames. 

Pushing  Hansen 
and  the  fireman 
out  of  his  way,  the 
engineer  opened 
both  injectors ;  and 
what  with  the  cold 
water  going  in  and 
the  fire  going  out, 
the  mad  machine 
cooled  rapidly, 
and  in  a  few 
moments  ground 
harshly  and  came 
to  a  stop.  It  was 
found,  upon  ex- 
amination, that  the 
drivers  had  dug 
great  holes  in  the 

steel  rails,  and  that  ■"the  idiot  who  oesi 

the  tyres   on   the 

back  pair  of  driving-wheels,  already  well 
heated  by  the  furnace,  had  loosened  by 
expansion  and  slipped  nearly  off  the 
wheels.  In  a  little  while  the  throttle  was 
cooled  and  closed,  and  a  fresh  fire  was 
made;  but  when  they  gave  the  engine 
steam  she  refused  to  move.  She  was 
uncoupled,  and  still  refuaed  to  go  ;  and 
then  they  saw  that  her  tyres  had  cooled 
and  clasped  the  fire-box,  and  the  fire-box, 


expanding,   held  them  there  and  locked 
the  wheels. 

When  they  had  put  out  her  fire,  the 
wheels  let  loose,  so  that  a  yard-engine 
could  draw  her  back  to  the  round-house. 
All  the  way  her  scarred  wheels  ground 
and  ground  against  her  frame,  while 
Hansen  sat  in  the 
tank  with  his  thin 
yellow  whiskers 
full  of  coal-dust, 
and  'nobody  but 
he  knew  that  he 
had  opened  the 
throttle. 

During  the 
weeks  that  fol- 
lowed, while  the 
13  was  being  re- 
paired, having  her 
tvres  turned  down 
to  remove  the 
sliversof  steel,  and 
getting  reset  and 
repainted,  Hansen 
never  left  her  for 
a  single  hour.  His 
condition  became 
so  pitiable  that  the 
engineers, who  had 
at  first  looked  upon 
him  with  con- 
tempt, now  spoke 
kindly  to  him  or 
gave  him  no  atten- 
tion at  all.  He 
rarely  ever  washed 
now  ;  his  yellow 
beard  was  tlark 
with  coal-dust, 
and  his  death- 
hued  face  was 
splotched  with 
soot  and  black  oil. 
l{y  the  time  the  1 3 
was  ready  for  the 
road,  Hansen  «as 
almost  ready  for 
an  undertaker;  and 
when  the  master 
mechanic  saw  him, 
he  gave  orders  that 
;  be  allowed  to  go 


the  i 


out  on  the  engine,  which  was  to  take  out 
the  fast  freight,  a  night  run  of  some 
importance. 

Hansen  had  hoped,  even  boasted,  that 
the  13  should  never  be  coupled  into  any- 
thing plainer  than  a  mail  car,  and  now 
when  he  learned  that  she  was  going  out 
on  a  freight  run  he  was  frantic.  Formerly 
he  had  insisted  ii^"^  \msv\\mi.%  *«■  w^sg-^^. 
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only:  now  he  wanted  to  run  the  road. 
When  the  foreman  told  him,  as  kindly  as 
he  could,  that  no  one  would  be  allowed  in 
the  cab  of  the  1 3  except  the  engineer  and 
the  fireman,  the  inventor  glared  fiercely 
for  a  moment,  then  turned  and  entered 
the  office  of  the  master  mechanic.  He  did 
not  wait  to  be  ushered  in,  but  strode  to 
the  chiefs  desk,  and  informed  the  head  of 
the  motive  power  department  that  engine 
1 3  would  not  go  out  on  freight ;  that  when 
she  did  go  out  she  would  pull  a  passenger 
train,  and  that  he,  Hansen,  would  be  the 
engineer. 

The  master  mechanic  was  forced  to  be 
firm  with  the  man,  who  up  to  now  he  had 
avoided  or  humoured ;  and  he  told  him 
plainly  that  the  orders  given  concerning 
the  new  engine  would  certainly  be  carried 
out,  and  that  if  he  became  too  troublesome 
he  would  be  locked  up.  Hansen  raved 
like  a  madman,  and  all  the  clerks  in  the 
office  were  unable  to  seize  and  hold  him. 
**  She  is  my  life !  "  he  shrieked.  **  I  have 
put  my  soul  into  her,  and  I  will  never 
allow  her  to  go  out  of  my  sight ;  you  will 
be  guilty  of  murder  if  you  separate  us !  " 

As  the  mad  inventor  fought  he  frothed 
at  the  mouth,  and  the  perspiration  that 
almost  streamed  from  his  forehead  washed 
white  furrows  down  his  face.  It  was  not 
until  the  special  officer  came  with  hand- 
cuffs that  Hansen  could  be  controlled; 
and  as  the  13  rolled  slowly  across  the 
turntable  he  was  led  away  to  the  lock-up. 
He  became  perfectly  quiet  now,  and  when 
they  reached  the  **  Cooler,"  as  it  was 
called,  the  officer  removed  the  handcuffs 
and  turned  to  unlock  the  door.  Hansen, 
taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
turned  quickly  and  bolted,  and  was  many 
yards  away  before  the  officer,  rattling  away 
at  the  padlock,  knew  that  his  prisoner  had 
escaped. 

The  officer  very  naturally  supposed  that 
Hansen  would  return  to  the  shops,  but  he 
did  not.  He  made  straight  for  the  freight- 
yards,  where  the  13  stood  steaming,  all 
coupled  up  and  ready  to  pull  out  on  her 
night  run  over  the  plains.  The  engineer 
had  finished  oiling,  and  had  gone  into  the 
little  telegraph  office  where  the  conductor 
was  getting  orders.  The  fireman,  who  was 
in  the  cab  looking  after  the  engine,  saw 
Hansen  come  leaping  over  the  strings  of  flat 
and  coal  cars,  with  his  beard  sweeping 
round  his  neck  and  his  yellow  hair  blown 
back  from  his  bare  head.  As  the  inventor 
sprang  upon  the  engine  the  fireiran  seized 
him,  only  to  be  hurled  out  over  the  coal- 
tank  by  the  desperate  Dane.  Having  freed 
h'lmscif  from  the  fireman,    Hansen  gave 


two  sharp  blasts  —  *'  off  brakes  "  —  and 
opened  the  throttle.  The  sudden  jerk 
broke  the  train  in  two,  four  cars  from  the 
engine ;  and  before  the  astonished  engi- 
neer could  reach  the  head-end  the  engine 
was  in  motion.  The  mad  driver  Imew 
enough  to  open  the  sand-lever,  and  with 
a  few  exhausts  the  short  train  was  moving 
so  fast  that  the  trainmen  were  unable  to 
reach  it.  Out  over  the  switches,  already 
set  for  the  fast  freight,  and  down  the  main 
line  dashed  the  wild  driver,  while  a  flood 
of  fire  came  from  the  stack  and  rained 
upoii  the  roofs  of  cars  and  switch-shanties 
along  the  line.  Flagmen  coming  out  at 
crossings  to  cheer  the  fast  freight  with  a 
white  signal  of  **  All  right,"  saw  the  grim 
face  of  Hansen  leaning  from  the  cab ;  saw 
his  white  teeth  shining  and  his  yellow 
hair  streaming  back  over  his  shonlders 
as  the  engine  dashed  by.  Farmers  along 
the  line  saw  a  great  shower  of  sparks 
falling  in  their  fields,  and  in  her  -wake  the 
wild  engine  left  a  sea  of  burning  stubble 
where  red  flames  leaped  from  shock  to  rick. 

When  the  fireman,  dazed  and  stanned, 
had  been  picked  up  and  revived,  he  told 
them  what  had  happened,  and  a  dispatdi 
was  sent  to  the  first  station  out  to  "  ditch  " 
the  13,  which  had  broken  loose  from  her 
train  and  was  running  wild.  This  station 
was  the  meeting-point  for  the  fast  frei^t 
"and  the  incoming  express,  and  if  the  wild 
engine  was  allowed  to  pass  she  must  surdy 
collide  with  the  passenger  -  train.  The 
operator  who  was  on  duty  looking  out  for 
these  two  important  trains  realised  the 
situation  at  a  glance,  and  opened  the 
switch  at  the  farther  end  of  the  siding  to 
allow  the  13  to  go  into  the  ditch  beyond 
the  d^pot. 

Because  it  was  a  junction  point,  the 
station  was  located  at  the  foot  of  a  long 
slope,  down  which  Hansen  drove  at  a 
frightful  rate.  Whatever  of  speed  he  had 
lost  by  losing  fire  and  wasting  steam  he 
now  regained  on  the  downward  grade.  So 
great  was  the  speed  of  the  train  that  when 
the  engine  struck  the  first  switch  she  left 
the  track  and  plunged  into  the  ddpdt, 
carrying  the  four  loaded  cars  with  her. 
The  fourth  car  contained  giant  powder  for 
the  miners  in  the  mountains,  and  this  now 
exploded  with  terrific  force.  The  agent 
and  his  assistant  had  stationed  themselves 
near  the  other  switch  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  the  wild  engine  when  she 
should  leave  the  rail,  and  so  escaped  death. 
Hansen's  escape  was  almost  miraculous. 
The  engine,  in  turning  over,  threw  him 
upon  the  roof  of  the  low  station ;  the  roof 
was   blown  away  by  the  explosion,  and 
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Hansen  was  carried  out  into  the  prairie. 
The  special  engine  and  crew  that  followed 
upon  her  blazing  trail  found  the  1 3  buried 

in  the  burning  station,  and  Hansen  lying 
unconscious  upon  the  star-lit  plain. 

The  blackened  fields  had  been  ploughed 
and  prepared  for  another  crop,  the  station 


world  out  of  which  he  had  come  was  made 
up  of  one  great  sorrow  from  which  he  had 
narrowly  escaped. 

"Is  that  my  name?"  he  asked  of  the 
attendant  one  day  when  his  reason  had 
returned. 

"Sure,"  said    ihe    nurse,    "your  name 


was  being  rebuilt,  and  the  company's 
claim  agent  was  busy  settling  with  the 
fanners  along  the  line,  before  Hansen  was 
able  to  walk  out  in  the  garden  back  of  the 
company's  hospital.  It  seemed  to  him. 
he  said,  that  he  had  been  ill  all  his  life,  and 
that  all  he  knew  was  the  short  life  he  had 
lived  in  the  hospital.  Back  of  that  all  was 
a  blank,  save  that  he  had  a  faint  notion 
that  he  had  lived  before,  and  that  the 


vas   Oscar.     Don't  you  know  your  own 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  patient  wearily, 
"  I  had  forgotten.  What 's  mv  other 
name— Oscar  what  ?  " 

The  attendant  was  about  to  reply  when 
the  surgeon,  entering,  gave  sign  for  the 
man  to  be  quiet.  "  Restless,"  said  the 
doctor,  taking  the  patient's  hand,  and  the 
sick  man  caught  at  the  word,  the  meaniog 
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of  which  his  wreck  of  a  mind  scarcely 
comprehended,  and  repeated  :  **  Reslis — 
Oscar  Reslis  —  that  *s  a  nice-sounding 
name." 

•*  Yes,"  said  the  surgeon,  deciding  to 
let  it  go  at  that,  **  Oscar  Reslis  is  a  very 
pretty  name." 

The  physical  condition  of  the  patient 
improved  rapidly  enough  now,  but  his 
mental  condition  continued  to  puzzle  the 
chief  surgeon  and  his  staff.  He  was  quiet 
enough  and  seemed  anxious  to  be  alone — 
away  from  the  other  patients  and  the 
attendants.  He  would  sit  for  hours 
thinking,  thinking  hard  and  long  upon 
the  great  problem  of  life,  and  trying 
to  make  out  how  he  came  to  be.  The 
attendants  had  been  instructed  to  keep 
a  close  watch  upon  the  sick  man,  and 
this,  as  his  reasoning  powers  returned, 
Hansen  detected. 

*'  Why  do  you  follow  me  all  the  while  ?'' 
he  asked  of  his  German  keeper  one  day 
when  the  latter  had  trailed  him  down  in 
the  garden. 

**  To  see  so  dot  you  none  skedattle — flew 
der  coop — see  ?     Dat  vas  it." 

"Tell  me,  Fritz,"  Hansen  pleaded, 
"  where  did  I  live  before  I  came  here  ?  " 

'*0h,  ho!"  exclaimed  the  German, 
*'  you  dink  I  vas  one  fool  ?  Der  doc.  tell 
me  I  shall  not  speak  mit  you  about  your 
past  life.  He  say  I  must  jus*  say  nix,  und 
blay  as  I  don't  lisen,  see  ?  " 

"  Then  telf  me  why  they  brought  me 
here." 

"Oh!  I  mus'  nit,  I  mus*  nit  speak  mit 
you  about  your  sickness,  der  doc.  sais ; 
because,  he  say,  it  will  make  you  nut  fly 
off.  You  see  it  is  nit  goot  for  you  to 
know  so  much,  because  you  been  wronk 
in  the  cope — see  ?  Dot  vas  it.  Doc.  sais 
you  must  not  told  a  man  vat  is  crazy  dot 
he  been  crazy,  for  dot  makes  him  some- 
times still  more  crazy  yet  again  already. 
Dot  is  it.  So  I  vill  not  say  anoder  veard 
from  you." 

Oscar  thought  a  great  deal  over  his 
conversation  with  Fritz,  and  as  the  days 
went  by  he  began  to  realise  that  he  was  a 
prisoner,  that  he  had  been  a  prisoner  once 
before,  either  in  this  world  or  the  other, 
that  he  had  escaped,  and  he  must  escape 
again.  All  his  time  was  now  occupied  in 
forming  plans  by  which  he  might  free 
himself  from  his  captors,  who  had  no 
right,  according  to  his  way  of  reasoning, 
to  hold  him. 

One  night  when  Fritz  was  asleep,  Oscar 
dressed  himself,  slid  down  the  rainspout, 
and  reached  the  garden.  By  the  help  of 
5ome  grape-vines  that  grew  there  he  was 


able  to  scale  the  wall ;  and  once  free,  he 
ran  away  with  all  his  might,  not  caring 
where  his  legs  carried  him  so  they  bore 
him  away  from  his  prison.  It  happened 
that  as  he  reached  the  yard  a  freight-train 
was  pulling  out,  and  seeing  that  it  was 
leaving  the  town,  he  boarded  it  and  rode 
away.  Upon  some  flat  cars  in  this  train 
there  were  a  number  of  narrow-gauge 
locomotives  going  out  to  a  mountain  road 
then  being  built  in  the  new  West,  and  in 
the  fire-box  of  one  of  these  engines 
Hansen  hid.  The  train  had  been  out 
three  days,  and  was  almost  in  sight  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  when  Hansen  was 
forced  by  hunger  from  his  hiding-place. 
He  was  put  off  at  an  eating-station,  and 
the  boarding  boss  took  care  of  him.  He 
said  his  name  was  Oscar  Reslis;  and  when 
he  was  strong  enough  to  work  he  was  put 
into  the  kitchen  as  dish-washer.  But  being 
sober  and  industrious,  he  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  be  second  cook.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  the  cook  got  drunk  and  lost 
his  place,  Oscar  was  made  chief  cook  at 
one  of  the  best  known  eating-houses  on 
the  K.P.  He  was  a  little  queer  in  his 
actions,  but  they  all  attributed  his  eccen- 
tricities to  his  long  fast  in  the  fire-box  of 
the  dead  engine,  and  treated  him  with 
greater  consideration  than  he  would  other- 
wise have  received. 

When  they  had  hammered  the  kinks 
out  of  her  warped  and  twisted  frame,  and 
smoothed  the  dents  out  of  her  boiler,  the 
luckless  locomotive  was  rebuilt,  painted, 
and  rolled  out  over  the  turntable  with  the 
same  unlucky  number  on  her  headlight. 
Nobody  wanted  her  now.  New  and 
beautiful  as  she  was,  not  an  engineer 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  run  her.  After  she 
had  been  broken  in  again,  and  the  travel- 
ling engineer  had  passed  upon  her  fitness 
for  the  road,  she  was  ordered  out  on  local 
freight.  She  had  no  serious  trouble  for 
some  months,  but  any  number  of  minor 
accidents  were  charged  up  to  her  in  the 
conductor's  delay  reports,  and  the  work- 
book in  the  round-house  was  written  full 
of  her  troubles.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it 
was  found  that  she  had  burned  more  coal, 
used  more  oil,  had  more  repairs,  cost  more 
money,  made  less  mileage,  and  injured 
more  people  than  any  engine  on  the 
Smoky-Hill  division.  She  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  experienced 
engineers,  but  she  made  the  same  bad 
record,  if  not  a  worse  one ;  and  neither 
engineer  nor  master  mechanic  was  able  to 
put  a  hand  upon  her  and  say,  "  Here  she 
is  wrong."  Her  trouble  could  not  be 
located,  and  most  of  the  men  gave  it  up. 
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declaring  that  Hansen  had  "hoo-dood" 
her.  One  day  her  throttle  flew  open  and 
stuck,  as  it  had  upon  her  first  trip,  causing 
her  to  run  away,  kill  her  engineer,  and 
injure  a  number  of  trainmen.  After  that 
she  was  put  upon  a  construction  train,  and 
made  to  drag  outfit-cars  from  station   to 


express.  She  became  so  notoriously  un- 
lucky that  men  were  hardly  held  responsible 
for  her  capers.  Wrecks  that  would  have 
cost  the  driver  of  another  engine  ten  days 
were  not  reported  ;  and  even  serious 
accidents  her  engineer  was  not  called 
upon  to  explain.     So  long  as  she  remained 


station  along  the  line.  But  even  here  she 
had  to  be  followed  up  by  a  machine-shop 
to  keep  her  on  her  wheels. 

In  time  she  came  to  be  the  talk  of  the 
whole  system.  If  a  man  had  a  special  or 
a  fast  freight  behind  him,  he  would  invari- 
ably ask  the  dispatcher  where  the  13  was, 
and  he  looked  for  her  at  every  curve  until 
he  had  found  and  passed  her.  She  was 
always  due  to  jump  the  track  or  lie  down 
between    stations  in  the  face  of  the  fast 


at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  the  master 
mechanic  was  satisfied.  She  was  a  "  hoo- 
doo." 

Meanwhile,  Oscar  Reslis  had  become  an 
expert  cook,  and  had  many  friends  at  the 
little  Western  town  that  was  a  flag-station 
when  he  stopped  there  to  break  his  long 
fast.  His  mind  seemed  clearer,  but  he 
was  less  cheerful.  A  settled  melancholy 
seemed  fixed  upon  him,  which  noite  of  his 
associates  were  able  to  understand.     He 
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believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
Where  he  had  lived,  he  said,  he  had  been 
deeply  wronged  and  persecuted.  He  had 
passed  through  a  great  sorrow,  and  to  his 
acquaintances  it  seemed  that  he  had  been 
purified  by  pain.  He  lived  such  a  simple, 
sinless  life  that  those  about  him  believed 
in  him  and  in  the  faith  he  held,  and  in 
time  he  had  a  number  of  converts  :j 
what  they  called  the  **  Reslis  religion." 
He  was  constantly  preaching.  **  Strive 
hard,  strive  hard,"  he  would  say  to  those 
about  him.  **  Remember  that  all  the 
good  you  do  in  this  life  will  count  for 
you  in  the  life  to  come.  The  more  you 
suffer  here  the  more  you  will  enjoy  there  : 
be  patient ! " 

One  sultry  summer  day,  when  all  the 
helps  were  complaining  of  the  heat  in  the 
kitchen,  the  patient  cook  surprised  them 
by  beginning  to  sing  as  he  went  about 
his  work — a  thing  he  had  never  done 
before. 

"  I  think  I  shall  go  away  soon,"  he  said, 
when  the  second  cook  asked  the  cause  of 
his  apparent  happiness. 

**  Where  ?  Oh,  that  I  do  not  know ; 
but  to  a  better  place  than  this,  I  hope. 
Not  that  this  is  a  bad  world ;  but  we  must 
advance — go  on  and  up,  up  and  on,  until 
we  reach  the  perfect  life." 

Suddenly  there  came  through  the  open 
windows  two  shrill  blasts  of  a  locomotive- 
whistle,  and  instantly  Hansen's  face  grew 
joyously  bright. 

**  There  she  is !  There  she  is  !  "  he  cried, 
boimding  out  of  the  kitchen  and  clearing 
the  back  fence  at  a  single  leap ;  and  now 
he  beheld  the  old  1 3  just  pulling  out  with 
three  or  four  outfit-cars  and  an  old  ricketty 
caboose  behind  her.  She  was  so  covered 
with  alkali  dust  and  grease  that  her  num- 
ber could  not  be  seen  ;  but  he  had  heard 
her  voice  and  knew  her.  The  fireman 
was  busy  at  the  furnace,  the  engineer  was 
looking  back  to  see  that  the  yardmen 
closed  the  switch  behind  him  ;  and  so  the 
cook  climbed  into  the  cab  unobserved. 
When  the  fireman  came  out  of  the  coal 
tank  and  found  the  man  there,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  engineer  had  given  him 
permission  to  ride  ;  and  when  the  engineer 
looked  over  and  saw  the  fireman  fixing  a 
seat  for  the  **  dead-head,"  he  thought  the 
two  men  must  be  friends,  and,  as  few  people 
ever  came  into  the  cab,  he  was  rather 
pleased  to  find  a  man  reckless  enough  to 
ride  the  13. 

The  Dane's  face  told  plainly  how  glad 
he  was  to  find  the  lost  idol  of  his  heart. 
Dirty,  disgraced — almost  despised — drudg- 
ing along  in  front  of  her  wretched  train 


of  ricketty,   dust-covered  cars,    she   was 
still  beautiful  to  him. 

The  engineer  was  doing  the  best  he 
could  with  the  old  scrap-heap,  for  there 
was  a  passenger-train  coming  from  the 
West,  and  the  first  siding  was  nearly  ten 
miles  away.  It  had  been  raining  down 
the  line  the  night  before,  and  the  parched 
plain  was  fresh  and  cool.  Both  the 
engineer  and  the  fireman  were  much 
interested  in  the  bareheaded  passenger, 
who  seemed  about  as  happy  as  a  man  can 
get  and  live.  He  took  note  of  every  move 
made  by  the  engineer,  smiling  when  the 
engine  blew  off  steam,  and  frowning  when 
the  driver  handled  the  throttle  or  lever  in 
a  rough  or  careless  manner. 

"  Guess  this  is  your  first  ride  on  a 
locomotive,  eh  ?  "  asked  the  driver. 

"My  first  ride.?"  cried  Hansen. 
** Don't  you  know  me?  I  made  this 
engine,  and  they  took  her  from  me, 
and  locked  me  up  in  a  prison;  but 
I  shall  never  leave  her  again.  I  shall 
scour  her  jacket,  polish  her  bell,  re- 
paint her,  and  she  shall  pull  the  Denver 
Express." 

**  If  I  don't  b'l'eve  it's  the  crazy  Dane," 
said  the  engineer.  **  Where  'd  you  git  'im  ?" 

*'  I  didn't  git  'im  at  all,"  said  the  fire- 
man.    **  Where 'd  you  git  'im  ?  " 

**  Is  that  what  they  call  me  over  there — 
back  there  where  we  used  to  live  ?  "  asked 
Hansen  almost  pathetically. 

The  engineer  made  no  reply ;  the  fire- 
man shook  the  grates,  and  looked  out  over 
the  plain,  where  the  scant  grass,  taking 
courage  from  the  recent  rain,  made  a 
feeble  effort  to  look  green  and  cheerful. 

"Open  her  up,"  shouted  Hansen. 
"Don't  be  afraid  of  her.  We  shall  push 
right  on  to  the  end  of  the  run — until  we 
find  a  round-house  and  some  tools,  and 
then  we  will  rebuild  her.  How  handsome 
she  will  look  when  she  comes  out !  We 
will  paint  her  black  this  time — all  black — 
all  but  her  bell,  and  that  shall  shine  like 
burnished  gold.  Black  will  become  us 
now,  for  we  have  passed  through  great 
trials  since  our  separation.  How  they 
have  abused  you,  my  noble  steed,"  con- 
tinued the  man,  glancing  along  the  boiler 
and  up  at  the  stack. 

The  engine  began  to  roll  and  plunge 
fearfully  now,  and  the  driver,  looking  out,, 
saw  that  the  rain  had  been  very  heavy, 
and  that  the  track  was  almost  uns^e. 
But  he  dared  not  slow  down  because  of  his 
close  meeting-point  with  the  East-bound 
express.  Instead  of  being  frightened  at 
the  capers  of  the  rolling,  plunging  engine, 
the  Dane  seemed  delighted,  and  leaned  far 
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out  on  the  fireman's  side,  and  shouted  and 
laughed  as  the  world  went  by.  Although 
the  track  was  clear  and  straight,  the  driver 
kept  a  constant  look-out,  for  he  had  no 
air,  and  from  the  way  the  train  was  rolling 
it  would  be  diflScult  for  the  trainmen  to 
get  to  the  brakes,  and  when  they  did  get 
to  them  they  were  apt  to  be  out  of  repair. 
Occasionally  they  crossed  deep,  narrow 
gullies  on  wooden  bridges  that  shook  as 
the  engine  struck  them.  These  waterless 
streams  in  the  West  are  treacherous  ;  it 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  they  are  dr}- 
one  hour  and  bank-full  the  next,  for  they 
will  often  fill  to  overflowing  in  a  single 
minute.  The  water  at  times  will  roll 
down  in  a  solid  wall,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high.  There  had  been  a  cloud-burst  here, 
and  suddenly  the  driver  saw  the  sagging 
rails  hanging  over  a  deep  ravine.  The 
bridge  was  gone,  and  there  was  no  possible 
chance  for  them.  "Jump  !  "  he  shouted, 
and  the  fireman  leaped  out  into  the  prairie, 
and  the  engine  plunged  head  first  into  the 
stream,  now  almost  dry.  The  three  or 
four  outfit  cars  piled  in  on  top  of  the 
engine  and  filled  up  the  gap,  while  the 
-caboose,  breaking  her  coupling,  leaped 
over  the  wreck,  and  was  thrown  out  on  the 
plain  beyond  the  wash-out. 

When  the  fireman  had  pulled  himself 
together  and  the  conductor  and  brakemen 
had  crawled  from  the  wrecked  caboose, 
bruised  and  bleeding,  they  went  in  search 
of  the  engineer  and  the  crazy  Dane. 
What  they  found  and  failed  to  find  is  well 
known  to  thousands  of  railroad  men.  It 
has  become  a  part  of  the  histor}'  of  the 
road  and  of  the  West.  There,  in  the  bed 
of  the  narrow  stream,  thev  found  the  outfit 
•cars  all  in  a  heap.  The  stream,  only 
^ight  or  ten  inches  of  clear  water,  was 
rippling  through  and  around  the  wreck ; 
but  the  locomotive  was  gone,  and  so  was 
her  driver,  and  so  was  the  Dane.  The 
tnen  stared  at  one  another,  and  when  the 
firemen  told  them  that  the  crazy  inventor 
was  on  the  engine  they  were  seized  with  a 
:Strange  terror,  and  they  all  turned  and 
scrambled  up  the  bank.  Far  down  the 
plain  they  saw  the  smoke  of  a  locomotive, 
.and  they  thought  that  the  crazy  Dane 
must  have  caused  the  1 3  to  leap  over  the 
wash-out.  It  must  be  so,  for  the  engine 
had  disappeared,  and  this  discovery  served 
only  to  increase  their  bewilderment. 

Presently  the  conductor  thought  of  his 
running  orders,  and  of  the  East-bound 
•express  which  they  were  running  to  meet 
at  the  siding  only  a  mile  beyond  the  wash- 
out, and,  securing  a  soiled  flag  from  the 


old  caboose,  he  ran  with  all  his  might  to 
meet  and  flag  the  approaching  train.  The 
arrival  of  the  express  explained  away  the 
smoke  they  had  seen,  and  made  it  plain 
to  the  crew  of  the  work-train  that  their 
engine  had  not  escaped,  but  that  she  wsts 
somewhere  in  the  quicksand  of  the  little 
stream.  It  was  some  time  before  the  crew 
and  the  passengers  of  the  express  could 
bring  themselves  to  believe  the  storj*  told 
by  the  bewildered  freight-crew.  They 
went  down  into  the  stream,  waded  into  the 
water,  and  found  the  sand  firm  enough  to 
hold  a  man  up,  and  some  of  the  passen- 
gers said  the  men  were  crazy,  and  would 
not  believe  the  tale  they  told.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  these  men  who  were  there 
only  a  few  minutes  after  the  wreck  doubted 
this  story,  that  men  laugh  to-day  when 
the  enterprising  newsboy  points  out  the 
place  where  the  engine  went  down  and 
disappeared  in  the  sand  } 

The  railway  officials,  however,  did  not 
doubt  the  stor}-,  and  they  came  and  dug 
and  drifted,  prospected  and  ploughed 
around  in  the  desert  sands  all  night  and 
all  the  next  day.  After  the  bridge  had 
been  rebuilt  they  went  at  it  in  earnest. 
For  days  and  weeks  and  months  they 
worked  away,  digging  and  sounding  in  the 
sand,  and  when  thousands  of  dollars  had 
been  expended  they  gave  it  up.  The  lost 
locomotive  has  never  been  found.* 

It  must  be  nearly  twenty  years  now  since 
the  thing  occurred,  and  it  has  been  almost 
forgotten,  but — 

Away  deep  down  in  the  earth  somewhere, 

If  the  engine  could  be  seen, 
The  driver  stands  at  the  throttle  there, 
And  the  mad  Dane  sits  with  a  stony  stare 
In  the  cab  of  the  old  Thirteen. 


*  The  follo\nn<j  letters,  recently  received  by  the 
author,  will  be  of  interest  to  the  reader — 

Office  of  the  General  Superintendent, 

UNION  PACIFIC  KAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Denver,  Colorado,  March  1,  1896. 
Cv  Warman,  Esq., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  lost  locomotive  of  which  you  inquire  went  down  in 
Sand  Creek,  a  few  hours'  nin  east  oi  Denver,  and  although 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  eicpended  by  the  company, 
the  engine  has  never  been  found. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  A.  Deuel. 
General  Supt.,  U.  P.  By. 

THE  DENVER  AND    RIO  GRANDE  RAILROAD 

COMPANY. 

(Treasury  Department.) 

Denver,  Colorado,  March  21,  1896. 
Mr.  Cy  Warman, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Cy,— I  remember  the  story  of  the  engine  going 
down  in  Sand  Creek ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  nas  never 
been  recovered. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am,  hastily,  sincerely  yoiuw, 

J.  W.  GiLLULY, 

Treasurer  of  the  D.  tt  R.  Q.  RR. 


No.  155.    August  1896 
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LADY  BAKER  IN  THE  SOUDAN. 

By   HERBERT    WARD. 


THE  honour  of  being  the  most  famous 
heroine  of  travel  rests  with  Lady 
Baker,  the  widow  and  former  comrade  of 
the  late  Sir  Samuel  Baker.  As  the  com- 
panion and  helpmeet  of  her  distinguished 
husband  during  his  explorations  of  the 
•Nile  sources  and  during  his  expedition  to 
Central  Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade,  Lady  Baker's  name  will  always 
be  cherished  and  honoured.  Of  the  gener- 
ation of  great  African  explorers,  Living- 
stone, Burton,  Speke,  Baker,  and  Grant, 
who  worked  contemporaneously  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  who  wrought 
such  remarkable  changes  in  the  map  of 
Central  Africa,  there  is  now  but  Lady 
Baker  amongst  us  as  the  surviving  link 
of  that  gallant  band. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  the  continent 
of  Africa  has  been  geographically  dissected 
from  every  point ;  the  division  of  its  terri- 
tories has  raised  burning  questions 
between  European  nations,  and  the  task 
of  defining  spheres  of  influence  has  long 
been  a  vital  subject  in  the  range  of  modern 
politics.  The  blank  spaces  which  appeared 
in  the  African  map  of  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  as  representing  unexplored  areas, 
have  now  been  covered  with  a  wealth 
of  important  river,  lake,  and  mountain 
systems,  and  with  a  maze  of  geographical 
features  of  every  description.  This  great 
work,  which  does  honour  to  our  age,  has 
been  performed  in  a  measure  by  the 
late  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  his  great 
contemporaries. 

To  appreciate  the  extent  of  Lady  Baker's 
share  in  the  work  of  African  exploration 
we  must  perforce  turn  to  the  records  which 
were  penned  by  her  husband  and  leader. 
Therein  we  continually  meet  with  mention 
of  her  courageous  conduct,  admirable  fore- 
thought, presence  of  mind,  and  invaluable 
services.  The  perusal  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker's 
books  of  travel  reveals,  in  fact,  a  truly 
remarkable  account  of  a  noble  woman's 
fortitude  and  endurance  during  upwards 
of  nine  years  of  arduous  campaigning  in 
Central  Africa.  The  trials  borne  by  Lady 
Baker  in  traversing  unknown  regions  which 
bristled  with  dangers  of  every  description 


will  ever  remain  as  a  brilliant  example  to 
future  generations  of  what  can  be  endured 
by  a  brave  woman. 

In    i860    Sir    Samuel    Baker    married 
Florence,   the   daughter  of  a  Hungarian 
gentleman,  M.  Finnian  von   Sass,  and   in 
the   early  part  of   1861    Sir   Samuel   and 
Lady   Baker    set    out    upon    their   great 
expedition  to  discover  the  sources  of  the 
Nile.      Hitherto  every  attempt    to  reach 
the  Nile   source    had    been    in  vain,  and 
the  spirit   in   which   this   new  effort  was 
undertaken  is  best  shown  bv  Sir  Samuel 
Baker's  own  words  :  "  I  could  not  conceive 
that  anything  in  this  world  had  power  to 
resist  a  determined  will  so  long  as  health 
and  life  remained." .   By  June  of  the  same 
year    the    travellers    reached    Khartoum, 
where  six  weary  months  were  passed  waiting 
for  the  rains  to  cease.    The  difficulties  ex- 
perienced   in    starting    from    Khartoum 
with  ninety-six  followers,  for  the  most  part 
ruffians   and   cut-throats,   and  the  subse- 
quent dreary  passage  through  the  marsh 
lands  of  the  Nuer  country  to  Gondokoro, 
where  the  expedition  met  with  a  hostile 
reception    from   the   traders  in  ivory  and 
slaves,   would    in   themselves    have    been 
sufficient     to    dishearten     many     a     less 
courageous   man.        It    was   during   their 
enforced  stav  at  Gondokoro  that  we  obtain 
the    account   of   the    first    of    the   many 
invaluable     services    rendered    by    Lady 
Baker.      The  slave-traders  of  Gondokoro 
completely   demoralised   the  men   of  the 
expedition,    until     one    day    they    broke 
into    open    mutiny.      Sir    Samuel    Baker 
promptly  seized  the  ringleader,  whereupon 
his  men  rushed  upon  him  from  all  sides, 
and    had    it    not   been    for   Lady   Baker 
pluckily  running  forward,  although  suflfering 
from  fever  at  the  time,  and  calling  upon  the 
least  mutinous  to  assist  her,  her  husband's 
life  would  probably  have    been   lost.      It 
was  soon  after  this  incident   that   Speke 
and  Grant  arrived  at  Gondokoro  on  their 
way   home,    after   having  discovered    the 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  explored  its  western 
shores.      Although    the    direct   result   of 
their  explorations  in  search  of  the  Nile 
sources   was   to    an    extent    ha.sQ.<i   vis^^^ 
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information  received  from  witnesses,  Speke 
and  Grant  had  accomplished  a  great 
journey,  and  they  were  able  to  supply  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  with  valuable  information 
which  greatly  aided  him  in  his  subsequent 
expedition.  With  a  view  to  supplement  and 
complete  the  explorations  of  Speke  and 
Grant  and  to  discover  the  location  of  the 
mysterious  lake  Muta  Nzige,  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  his  wife  and  party,  started  from 
Gondokoro  by  land  in  March  1 863,  the  route 
being  first  eastward,  then  nearly  south,  then 
trending  towards  the  west.  The  difficulties 
and  dangers  that  had  hitherto  beset  the 
expedition  were  far  exceeded  by  those 
encountered  after  leaving  Gondokoro. 
Mohammed,  a  slave  -  trader  who  had 
escorted  Speke  and  Grant  into  Gondokoro, 
and  who  was  engaged  to  escort  Baker's 
expedition  southward,  plotted  to  deceive 
him  and  to  prevent  him  from  marching. 
The  men  of  the  expedition  became 
mutinous,  and  deliberately  planned  to  rob 
and  murder  both  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady 
Baker.  It  was  only  by  dint  of  exercising 
extraordinary  patience  and  an  iron  will 
that  the  party  was  subsequently  able  to 
leave  Gondokoro.  Following  a  party  of 
slave-traders,  they  eventually,  by  the  ready 
tact  of  Lady  Baker,  attached  themselves  to 
the  column.  This  arrangement  served  well 
until  they  met  a  rival  band  of  slave-traders, 
when  fresh  obstacles  beset  their  path.  Again 
the  men  of  the  expedition  mutinied  and 
refused  to  march  further.  The  explorers 
then  attached  themselves  to  the  rival  slave- 
traders,  with  whom  they  travelled  safely 
to  Tarrangoll6.  Soon  after  their  arrival, 
they  learned  of  the  annihilation,  by  natives, 
of  the  slave-traders  with  whom  they  had  so 
recently  journeyed  from  Gondokoro.  The 
first  opportunity  was  naturally  taken  to 
escape  from  their  embarrassing  partner- 
ship with  the  slave-traders,  and  the  next 
union  was  with  the  natives  of  Obbo,  who 
behaved  in  a  most  friendly  manner  to  the 
expedition.  By  reason  of  the  mutiny, 
which  left  the  expedition  without  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  men  to  enable  them  to 
act  independently,  and  by  reason  of  the 
severe  sufferings  of  both  Sir  Samuel  and 
Lady  Baker  from  malarial  fever,  many 
months  were  spent  in  Obbo.  From  the 
rascally  slave-traders  the  expedition  sub- 
sequently passed  into  the  power  of  the 
arbitrary  native  chief  Kamrasi.  By  this 
time  the  condition  of  the  expedition  became 
one  of  abject  misery.  The  few  remaining 
men  deserted ;  reduced  by  fever,  without 
medicine,  clothes,  or  supplies,  the  tv.o 
unhappy  Europeans  were  in  a  pitiable 
plight    The  capricious  Kamrasi  at  length, 


moved  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  promised 
to  supply  a  chief  and  a  guide  to  conduct 
them  to  their  destination,  the  Lake  Muta 
Nzige,  or  **  M*wootan  N'zige,"  described 
by  Speke,  who  had  previously  obtained 
rough  particulars  of  its  location  from 
native  accounts.  Delays,  so  sadly  com- 
mon in  the  experience  of  all  African 
travellers,  prevented  the  start  being 
made  at  the  stipulated  time.  Kamrasi 
raised  objections  to  the  number  and 
quality  of  presents  he  had  received,  and 
his  rapacity  seemed  at  one  time  to 
threaten  doom  to  the  fulfilment  of  his 
original  promise  of  aid.  To  cap  his 
exorbitant  requirements,  he  suddenly  de- 
manded no  less  a  consideration  than  Lady 
Baker  herself.  Astonished,  and  somewhat 
abashed,  at  Lady  Baker's  violent  indig- 
nation, the  native  chief  did  not  enforce 
the  claim,  and  seeing  little  chance  of 
obtaining  any  additional  presents,  he  sub- 
sequently ordered  his  people  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition.  The  native  escort 
proved  wild  and  quite  unmanageable; 
although  both  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Baker 
were  still  suffering  from  fever,  they  were 
obliged  to  march  during  the  hottest  hours 
of  the  day,  their  followers  never  being 
ready  to  start  at  an  early  hour.  Having 
upon  one  occasion  to  wade  across  a 
treacherous  marsh,  Lady  Baker  was  sud- 
denly afflicted  with  sun  -  stroke.  The 
calamity  is  thus  described  by  her  husband 
in  his  record  of  the  journey,  contained 
in  his  book,  **  The  Albert  Nyanza" — 

**  I  had  scarcely  completed  a  fourth  of 
the  distance,  and  looked  back  to  see  if  my 
wife  followed  close  to  me,  when  I  was 
horrified  to  see  her  standing  in  one  spot, 
and  sinking  gradually  through  the  weeds, 
while  her  face  was  distorted  and  perfectly 
purple.  Almost  as  soon  as  I  perceived 
her,  she  fell,  as  though  shot  dead.  In  an 
instant  I  was  by  her  side,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  eight  or  ten  of  my  men,  who 
were,  fortunately,  close  to  me,  I  dragged  her 
like  a  corpse  through  the  yielding  vegeta- 
tion, and  up  to  our  waists  we  scrambled 
across  to  the  other  side,  just  keeping  her 
head  above  water;  to  have  carried  her 
would  have  been  impossible,  as  we  should 
all  have  sunk  together  through  the  weeds. 
I  laid  her  under  a  tree  and  bathed  her 
head  and  face  with  water,  as  for  the 
moment  I  thought  she  had  fainted ;  but 
she  lay  perfectly  insensible,  as  though 
dead,  with  teeth  and  hands  firmly  clenched 
and  her  eyes  open  but  fixed.  It  was  a 
c'OMp  de  soldi . 

•*  I  laid  her  carefully  in  a  miserable  hut, 
and  watched  beside  her.     I  opened  her 
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clenched  teeth  with  a  small  wooden 
wedge,  and  inserted  a  wet  rag,  upon 
which  I  dropped  water  to  moisten  her 
tongue,  which  was  dry  as  fur.  The  un- 
feeling brutes  that  composed  the  native 
escort  were  yelling  and  dancing  as  though 
all  was  well.  .  ,  .  There  was  nothing  to 
eat  in  this  spot ;  my  wife  had  never  stirred 
since  she  fell  by  the  coup  de  soUil,  and 
merely  respired  about  five  times  in  a 
minute.  It  was  impossible  to  remain ; 
the  people  would  have  starved.  She  was 
laid  gently  upon  her  litter,  and  we  started 
forward  on  our  funeral  course.  I  was  ill 
and    broken- 


44S 
She 


J  dig 


moved  a  muscle 
since  she  fell. 
My  people 
slept.  I  was 
alone,   and   no 


the  stillness  of 

the  night.  The 

ears    ached   at 

the  utter  silence, 

till  the  sudden  wild  cry  of  a  hvKna  made 

me  shudder  as  the  horrible  thought  rushed 

through  my    brain  that,   shouki  she  he 

buried   in    this    lonely  spot,   the    hycuna 

would  .  .  .  disturb  her  rest. 

"  The  morning  broke  ;  my  lamp  had  just 
burnt  out,  and,  cramped  with  the  night's 
watching,  I  rose  from  my  low  scat,  and 
seeing  that  she  lay  in  the  same  unaltered 
stale,  I  went  to  the  door  of  the  hut  to 
breathe  one  gasp  of  the  fresh  morning  air. 
I  wa.s  watching  the  first  red  streak  that 
heralded  the  rising  sun,  when  I  was 
startled  by  the  words  'Thank  Oo<l,' 
faintly  uttered  behind  me.  Suddenly  she 
had  awoke  from  her  torpor,  and  with  a 
heart  overflowing  I  went  to  her  bedside. 


Her   eyes    were    full  of  madness  I 
spoke  ;  but  the  brain  was  gone  ! 

"The  rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  day 
after  day  we  were  forced  to  travel  for  want 
of  provisions,  not  being  able  to  remain  in 
one  position  .  .  .  For  seven  nights  I  had 
not  slept,  and  although  as  weak  as  a  reed, 
I  had  marched  by  the  side  of  her  litter. 
Nature  could  resist  no  longer.  We  reached 
a  village  one  evening ;  she  had  been  in 
violent  convulsions  successively — it  was 
all  but  over.  I  laid  her  down  on  her  litter 
within  a  hut :  covered  her  with  a  Scotch 
plaid  ;  and  I  fell  upon  my  mat  insensible, 
worn  out  with 
sorrow  and 
fatigue.  My 
men  put  a  new 
handle  in  the 
pick  -  axe    that 

sought  f 
drj-  spot  I 
her  grave ! 

When  Sir 
Samuel  Baker 
awoke  from  his 
heavy  sleep  it 
was  to  find  his 
wife  with  open 
eyes,  calm  and 
clear.  She  had 
recovered  ! 
Two  (lays'  rest, 
and  the  Jiarty 
once  more 
moved  forward 
towards  their 
goal.      They 


gratifying 
knowledge  that 
the)'  were  fast 
approaching  the  lake.  Having  striven 
through  all  kinds  of  difTiculties,  in  sick- 
ness, starvation,  and  fatigue,  to  reach 
the  hiihlen  Nile  source,  the  glorious  prize 
at  length  burst  suddenly  upon  them,  in  the 
shape  of  a  mighty  sea,  with  a  shining 
surface  like  quicksilver;  in  the  distance, 
on  the  western  shore,  a  range  of  blue 
mountains  rose,  as  from  the  bosom  of  the 
lake,  to  a  height  of  7000  ft.  above  its  level. 
This  lake,  the  discovery  of  which  marks 
the  crowning  achievement  in  the  lives  of 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  his  wife,  was  named 
by  them  the  "Albert  Xyanza,"  in  ever- 
lasltng  memoiy  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  long 
vexed  problem  of  the  three  sources  of  the 
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mighty  Nile  was  solved.  After  navigating 
the  waters  of  the  newly  discovered  lake 
for  several  days,  and  eventually  verifying 
his  theory  of  the  exit  of  the  White 
Nile  from  this  lake  source,  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  and  his  wife,  the  former  still 
suffering  severely  from  fever  and  the 
latter  but  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  sunstroke,  commenced  the  return  march 
to  civilisation.  The  journey  back  to 
Gondokoro  was  fraught  with  almost  as 
many  hardships  and  risks  of  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Arab  slavers  and  hostile 
native  chiefs  as  were  encountered  on  the 
forward  march.  Falling  once  more  into 
the  power  of  Kamrasi,  they  found  them- 
selves stranded  and  abandoned  in  a 
deserted  village,  where  for  two  months  their 
sufferings  from  weakness  and  from  fever 
reduced  them  once  again  to  a  condition  of 
almost  utter  helplessness.  Subsequently, 
however,  they  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  able  to  move  their  camp  to  Kisuna, 
where,  despite  the  improvement  in  their 
fare,  they  both  still  suffered  greatly  from 
fever.  Here  they  were  again  compelled 
to  remain  some  months  forlorn,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  Kam- 
rasi*s  evil  power.  During  their  enforced 
stay  at  this  place  they  were  witnesses  of 
much  fighting  and  of  many  hideous  scenes 
of  cruelty  and  torture  inflicted  upon  hap- 
less slaves,  who  were  continually  being 
captured  in  raids.  The  qualities  of  cun- 
ning and  duplicity  on  the  part  of  Kamrasi 
were  extraordinary.  Promises  were  made 
only  to  afford  opportunities  for  deception. 
The  situation  was  literally  heart-breaking, 
until  at  Icns^th  an  alliance  was  formed 
with  a  minor  chief  named  M'Gambi,  a 
fortunate  circumstance  which  enabled  the 
party  not  only  to  escape  from  the  power 
of  Kamrasi,  but  gave  them  the  oppor- 
tunitv  later  on  of  meetinsr  the  Arab  trader 
Ibrahim,  with  whom  they  journeyed  north- 
wards to  Fatiko.  Here  yet  another 
harassing  delay  of  three  months  took 
place  before  Gondokoro  was  reached. 
From  (iondokoro  the  Bakers  embarked 
on  a  dahahia,  to  sail  down  the  Nile 
to  Khartoum ;  typhus  fever  was  raging 
at  the  time,  and  three  deaths  occurred 
among  the  crew.  At  Khartoum,  which 
was  reached  without  further  incident, 
ill-fortune  still  attended  their  progress, 
for  another  delay  took  place — wait- 
ing for  the  river  to  rise,  to  enable 
them  to  pass  the  Cataracts — and  it  was 
late  in  the  vear  186;  before  Sir  Samuel 
and  Lady  Baker  reached  England.  The 
privations,  dangers,  and  heart  -  breaking 
disappointments  of  their  first  great  journey 


were  now  ended,  and  the  worn  travellers 
gave  themselves  up  for  a  time  to  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  English  country  life. 

In  1869  we  find  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady 
Baker  setting  out  again — this  time  upon 
an  elaborate  expedition  founded  and 
supported  by  Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt — 
with  the  object  of  abolishing  the  slave- 
trade.  This  was  the  first  attempt  ever 
made  to  suppress  the  Arab  and  native 
slave  -  hunters  who  preyed  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Nile  Basin.  In  addi- 
tion to  putting  an  end  to  the  slave-trade 
the  expedition  was  to  provide  for  the 
introduction  of  legitimate  commerce  and 
protection  to  the  natives  by  the  establish- 
ment of  stations  and  of  a  fair  and  powerful 
government.  Beyond  this  brief  mention 
of  the  Khedive  IsmaiUs  object,  and  the 
general  nature  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker's 
task,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go ;  it  is 
sufficient  for  present  purposes  to  state 
that  this  new  expedition  proceeded  to 
Gondokoro,  where  the  base  was  estab- 
lished. The  entire  Unyoro  country  was  at 
once  formally  annexed  to  Egypt.  The 
foundation  for  a  great  future  was  duly 
laid;  legitimate  trade  was  opened;  and 
slavery,  within  the  territor}'  of  Baker's  rule, 
was  practically  checked.  That  this  great 
work,  the  administration  of  which  was  so 
ably  initiated  and  carried  out  during  the 
four  years  of  Baker's  rule,  should  have 
failed  in  producing  more  permanent 
results  is  a  misfortune  which  can  in  no  way 
be  attributed  to  Sir  Samuel  Baker.  His 
firman  expired  in  due  course,  and  his  rule 
came  to  an  end.  Subsequent  tragic  events 
in  the  region  of  the  Soudan  have  entirely 
effaced  all  signs  of  the  good  work,  and  the 
country  has  now  relapsed  into  a  condition 
of  degradation  more  lamentable  than  ever. 
Nevertheless,  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
pioneer  agents  in  the  task  of  suppressing 
the  slave-trade  is  due  to  Sir  Samuel  and 
Lady  Baker. 

The  routes  followed  in  this  expedition 
were  in  a  measure  similar  to  those  of  the 
previous  exploration  journey  to  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  but  there  were  material  differ- 
ences in  the  surroundings  and  personnel. 
Whereas  the  exploration  of  the  Albert 
Nyanza  was  carried  out  with  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  unreliable  followers,  and  unholv 
alhances  had  occasionally  to  be  formed 
with  slave-traders,  to  enable  the  expedition 
to  travel  from  one  district  to  another ;  the 
second  enterprise,  backed  with  more  in- 
fluence, was  on  a  much  larger  scale,  being 
well  supplied  with  soldiers  and  ammunition. 
In  both  undertakings  great  hardships  were 
endured.     The   intense  heat  of  the  sun, 
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exposure  to  rain,  poverty  of  nourishing  food, 
the  incessant  petty  annoyances  so  charac- 
teristic of  African  travel,  combined  with 
almost  overwhelming  cares  and  anxiety, 
perpetual  disappointments,  and  heart- 
breaking delays,  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
list  of  trials  which  beset  the  travellers  in 
the  accomplishment  of  both  undertakings. 
If  the  discovery  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  was 
carried  to  a  successful  issue,  in  spite  of 
the  lack  of  supplies  and  an  adequate 
following  of  trustworthy  men,  the  later 
expedition  was  successfully  accomplished 
in  face  of  equally  difficult  obstacles.  At 
every  turn  they  met  with  treachery  and 
deceit ;  the  whole  country  was  infested 
with  hordes  of  rascals  who  attacked  them 
upon  every  opportunity.  Numerous  pitched 
battles  were  fought  with  the  slave-hunters, 
and  order  was  only  preserved  by  force  of 
arms. 

Throughout  the  chapters  of  the  late  Sir 
Samuel  Baker's  book,  **  Ismailia,"  which 


records  the  stirring  incidents  of  this  anti- 
slavery  expedition,  there  are  numerous 
touching  allusions  to  the  courage  and 
valuable  assistance  rendered  by  Lady 
Baker.  Not  only  was  she  devoted  to  the 
sick  and  suffering  slaves,  whom  she  soothed 
in  their  unhappy  plight,  but  she  displayed  a 
rare  quality  of  spirited  courage  with  her 
womanly  tenderness.  Throughout  her 
African  travels  Lady  Baker  exhibited  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  strong  character. 
What  nobler  tribute  can  any  woman 
boast  than  that  recorded  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  journey  to  the  Albert 
Nyanza.  **  It  was  no  dream,"  wrote  the 
late  Sir  Samuel  Baker.  "  A  witness  sat 
before  me ;  a  face  still  young,  but  bronzed 
like  an  Arab's  by  years  of  exposure  to  a 
burning  sun ;  haggard  and  worn  with 
toil  and  sickness,  and  shaded  with  cares, 
happily  now  past ;  the  devoted  companion 
of  my  pilgrimage,  to  whom  I  owed  success 
and  life — my  wife." 


A    SONG. 


NEW       VERSION 

Prithee,    sweetheart,    have   a   care, 

Jealousy   befits   thee   ill ; 
And   a   slave   to   drear   despair, 

Jealousy   shall   lead   thee   still. 
Wherefore   should    I    seek   to   dress 
These    poor   charms   in    loveliness. 

If  I    did    not    choose   to    be 

Fair   and   beautiful   for  ihec } 

Nay,    tcgrudge   no   gentle   word 

Others   gather   from   my   tongue ; 
One  a   tenderer   utterance    heard 

When   the    bonny   year   was   young. 
Why,    then,    angered   as   thou   art, 
While   remembrance   in   thy   heart 

Echoes   still   the    speech   of  love, 

Dost   thou   seek   me   false   to   prove  ? 

Fair  and   winsome   would    I    seem 

In   the   eyes   of  all   mankind, 
Only   lest   the   world   might   deem 

Love   had   made   thy   lot   unkind. 
Yet — so   foolish   am   I   grown  ! — 
None   but  thine   the   praise   I  *ll   own. 

If  I   be   not   fair  to   thee, 

What   care   I   how  fair   I   be  ? 

Laura  G.  Ackroyd, 


lO  W  1MV_T  .        EARL  OF   ROCHESTER.. 
leave   to 


I   ask  nothing  but  my  dui 


.all, 


f.l^ 


and    then    to  a 


You     shall    not     keep    my    heart  a  day 
But   alas',  against  my   will. 
I  must    be    your   captive  still 
AM    U     Ud.T-,  then,  for     1 
Cannot    change    and  would  not  di«. 


Kindness  has  resistless   charm*. 
At)    besides     but  weakly    move  ; 
Fiercest    dngei>     it    disarms. 
And    clips    tba  winds    of    flying    lov« 
Beauty    does    tbe     neart    invade. 
Kindness    only  can    persuade; 
11  ^ilcl&    tbe  lover's   servile   e^Mir), 
And  Tna]<es  Ihe  slaves  grort  pleased  agun 
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By  MORLEY    ROBERTS. 


SUCH  a  man  as  Simon  Gardiner,  who 
held  more  land  than  any  other 
squatter  on  the  Murrumbidgee,  is  often 
fairly  popular.  For  he  was  civil  to  all 
whom  he  fancied  might  help  or  hinder 
him,  and  servile  in  an  offhand  kind  of  way 
to  such  as  could  do  both.  His  servility 
said  bluffly,  **  Now  with  any  other  man  I 
should  be  on  equal  terms,  but  I  frankly 
acknowledge  that  it  is  a  different  matter 
with  you."  So  the  men  who  had  more 
sheep  in  the  present,  or  who  possessed 
greater  credit  as  the  beautiful  result  of 
sheep  in  the  past,  were  inclined  to  think 
Gardiner  a  good  sort,  even  if  his  grand- 
father had  come  out  to  New  South  Wales 
in  a  ship  with  soldiers.  For  that  is  the 
satiric  colonial  euphemism  for  a  convict. 

But,  all  the  same,  he  was  a  beast,  and 
as  mean  as  mud  to  those  who  were  down, 
who  couldn't  get  up,  or  who  were  obviously 
of  no  use  to  him. 

He  had  no  traveller's  hut  on  his  station, 
and  travellers — that  is,  men  looking  for  a 
job — fared  badly  at  his  hands. 

**  Save  this  bag  of  weevilly  flour  for 
swagsmen,"  he  said  to  his  storekeeper. 
**  Let  them  cook  it  at  night  and  think  it  *s 
seed-cake." 

That  was  his  humour. 

He  always  paid  the  lowest  wages,  and 
often  screwed  a  week's  work  out  of  a  man 
down  on  his  luck  for  ten  shillings  and  bad 
tucker. 

That  was  his  economy. 

He  starved  out  a  free  selector,  and  then 
bought  the  man  up  at  a  ridiculous  price, 
when  the  poor  devil  had  been  drowning 
his  troubles  at  a  bush  grog-shanty. 

This  he  called  generosity. 

So  the  men  did  not  love  him,  and  when 
they  left  his  employment  often  said  so  in 
the  frankest,  freest,  and  most  delightfully 
adjectival  manner.  Ever>'  time  he  sacked 
a  hand  the  bush  reeked  with  long-sup- 
pressed opinions,  which  were  obviously 
earnest  and  probably  true. 

But  this  Gardiner  could  never  under- 
stand. He  continued  to  believe  in  his 
own  comparative  goodness,  perhaps  by 
dint  of  imagining  how  much  worse   he 


could  be  if  he  dared.  He  said  he  held 
strong  political  views,  and  any  form  of 
meanness  looks  better  when  it  poses  as 
stemming  the  flood  of  democratic  progress. 
To  give  sufficient  sugar  in  a  pannikin  of 
good  tea  was  to  pander  to  the  multitude. 
They  wanted  too  much. 

But  then  Gardiner  had  not  enough,  and 
meant  having  a  good  deal  more. 

His  great  grief  was  that  his  station 
boundaries  did  not  include  the  land  occu- 
pied by  Jimmy  Morgan,  who  was  in  many 
ways  Simon  Gardiner's  absolute  antithesis. 
They  mixed  like  oil  and  vinegar,  only  in 
this  case  the  vinegar  was  on  the  top.  Yet 
nothing,  not  even  financial  stress,  could 
induce  Morgan  to  part  with  his  place,  not 
even  an  entirely  inadequate  price,  which 
Gardiner  swore  was  ruinously  generous 
when  he  offered  it. 

And  just  then  the  Great  Flood  happened, 
which  solved  the  problem  in  its  own  way. 

At  Grong  Grong  and  thereabouts — that 
is,  let  us  say,  from  fifty  miles  south  of  the 
Murrumbidgee  to  fifty  miles  north  of  it — the 
country  is  as  flat  as  a  flapjack.  It  is  true 
there  are  a  few  pieces  of  rising  ground 
known  to  the  innocents  bom  in  the  locality 
as  hills.  If  a  station  happens  to  be  reason- 
ably free  of  scrub  and  oak-belts,  such  may 
be  easily  discerned  at  a  mile  and  a  half ; 
indeed,  anything  noticeable  at  a  further 
distance  would  be  called  a  range,  and 
be  looked  on  as  a  notable  obstacle  to 
intercourse.  And  yet  over  all  this  country 
there  must  be  a  tilt  somewhere,  for  the  river 
really  does  run  south-west.  But  not  when 
a  flood  comes.  Then  the  slope  of  drainage 
is  manifestly  inadequate.  The  water  rises 
incredibly  until  there  is  a  Deluge. 

When  Morgan  first  took  up  his  land  it 
had  just  been  surveyed.  When  the  black 
fellows  were  asked  how  high  the  waters 
ever  rose,  those  simple  and  dirty  children 
of  nature  declared  with  naivet6  that  it 
sometimes  got  halfway  up  the  riverside 
trees.  The  surveyors  laughed,  and  told 
them  plainly,  in  idiomatic  English,  that 
they  lied.  As  an  Australian  aboriginal  has 
no  fine  objection  to  mere  good-natured 
abuse,  the  tribe  merely  shook  their  foul 
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heads  and  departed,  curiously  wondering 
what  the  white  fools  were  doing  with  a 
long  chain  and  painted  sticks.  But  ten 
years  later  came  a  convincing  rain,  suf- 
ficient to  wash  an  unwilling  black  fellow 
and  make  it  not  unpleasant  to  stand  on  the 
lee  side  of  him. 

**  There  will  be  a  flood — a  bit  of  a  flood," 
said  Simon  Gardiner,  chuckling.  **And  if 
there  's  any  spot  where  it  *s  likely  to  run 
deep,  it  will  be  at  Morgan's." 

He  rubbed  his  hard  and  bony  hands  in 
keen  anticipation.  For — **  If  he*s  flooded 
out,  and  his  old  gunyah  tumbled  down 
about  his  ears,  and  his  wife  and  kids 
washed  out,  he'll  be  glad  to  sell,"  said 
Simon.      **  And  I  '11  buy  at  my  own  price." 

But  Morgan  never  thought  about  a 
flood.  He  was  just  delighted  with  the 
Vain.  His  wife  and  the  girls  were  glad 
too,  for  they  knew  what  a  narrow  shave  it 
had  been  with  them  in  the  past  hot 
summer. 

"The  oaks  pretty  near  came  to  an  end, 
didn't  they,  Nellie  .V  said  Edith,  the 
younger  of  the  two,  **  and  then  we 
should  have  been  out  of  it,,-  and  the 
jumbucks  would  have  died." 

For  at  the  end  of  the  summer  ^Morgan 
only  kept  his  sheep  alive  by  felling  trees 
for  them  to  browse  on. 

So  they  gladly  put  up  with  ceaseless 
rain  and  muck  inside  and  out,  and  when  the 
inside  of  their  house  got  mildew  they  bore 
with  it  for  the  grass  outside,  and  one  gcod 
jear  at  the  very  least,  and  probably  two  or 
three.  That  meant  Melbourne  for  a  long 
visit,  and  new  dresses  and  gay  times.  In 
spite  of  living  in  the  bush,  they  were  just 
getting  to  feel  that  new  frocks  meant  a 
good  deal  to  them ;  for  there  were  many 
young  men  about,  entirely  ineligible  and 
very  interesting,  who  found  Grong  Grong 
a  short  cut  whichever  way  their  business 
led  them. 

But  thev  did  not  reckon  on  the  flood — 
neither,  we  are  told,  did  Noah's  neigh- 
bours ;  and  Simon  Gardiner  looked  on 
himself  as  a  wiser  Noah.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  take  his  neighbours  in,  yet  he 
was  taken  unawares  in  spite  of  his  fore- 
sight. 

The  ancient  quiet  INIurrumbidgee  was 
now  running  a  banker  and  still  rising.  It 
carried  down  many  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  that  it  had  picked  up  on  the  way, 
and  they  drifted  huggermuggcr  with  un- 
numbered trifles  from  a  thousand  miles  of 
dee})-cut  banks.  Logs  from  some  low- 
lying  huts  went  to  swell  the  sordid  trash  ; 
and  perhaps  if  one  could  have  sorted  out 
all  the   corpses  that  went  down  the  red 


drift,  some  human  bodies- might  have  been 
found  among  them  ;  for  men  will  get  drunk 
and  lie  round  careless  of  the  River  Serpent 
which  lifts  his  head  in  a  dark  night  and 
crawls  glittering  on  the  flat  and  sucks  them 
down.  And  if  Gardiner  could  have  had 
his  way  he  would  have  presented  the  River 
Snake  with  Morgan's  body  most  cheerfully, 
or  his  wife's  and  daughters'  too,  if  need  be. 

And  now  the  sky  was  for  ever  dark  and 
low  and  heavy ;  it  rained  unceasingly,  and 
with  an  awe  -  inspiring  most  perpetual 
steadiness.  The  few  aboriginals  preserved, 
by  the  belated  care  of  a  Government  on 
which  they  had  been  fathered,  from  poison 
and  shot,  hugged  their  kangaroo  robes  and 
retreated  carefully  to  higher  ground.  But 
before  they  cleared  out  a  Mirrool  black 
fellow  came  to  Morgan. 

**  IMissa  ]\Iorgan,"  said  he,  standing 
bare  -  shanked  in  mud,  **you  mucha 
budgeree  to  poor  black  fellow.  Bimeby 
allasame  as  creek  evlywhere.  You 
sendee  jumbucks  to  Arria,  and  bimeby 
you  give  King  Moses  some  bacca." 

But  ]\Iorgan  gave  him  at  once  a  pound 
of  twist  strong  enough  to  make  a  dead 
man  cough,  for  the  half-intelligible  tip, 
and  sent  the  sheep  off"  after  him.  They 
got  through  Mirrool  Creek  just  in  time, 
and  reached  Arria' s  rocky  hill  after  going 
through  miles  of  water  a  foot  deep.  They 
were  even  then  hardly  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  river,  and  soon  every  yellow 
creek  jielded  its  identity  in  the  turbid 
universal  deluge. 

Gardiner,  in  his  pleasing  anticipations 
of  the  flood's  work,  had  made  one  error  at 
least,  and  Destiny,  if  it  was  hard  on 
Morgan,  was  harder  on  him.  When  the 
flood  was  a  foot  deep  at  Grong  Grong  it  was 
two  feet  deep  at  the  other  station,  and  the 
waters  drowned  ten  thousand  sheep  of 
Gardiner's  the  very  day  they  spoke  clearly 
as  to  what  the  distant  hills  meant  and  the 
rains  of  the  hills  portended.  Who  could 
believe  these  things  in  that  bare,  brown 
land  of  almost  perpetual  drought,  where 
any  rain  was  rare  that  did  more  than  give 
the  grasses'  roots  a  chance  to  perpetuate 
their  difiicult  lineage }  Yet  day  by  day 
half-drowned  men  brought  in  the  news  of 
heavier  floods  in  the  cast  and  an  unceasing 
downpour.  The  night  the  sheep  were 
drowned  it  rose  three  feet  on  the  level. 
The  Murray  joined  hands  with  theMumim- 
bidgee,  and  the  Murrumbidgee  acknow- 
ledged its  kinship  with  the  roaring  Lachlan, 
and  the  triple  ilood  mowed  a  heavy  swathe 
in  a  submerged  land. 

The  same  midnight  that  Morgan  hitched 
up  his  scared  team  to  escape  out  of  the 
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plain,  old  Gardiner  desperately  harnessed 
his,  and  they  went  towards  the  dry  land 
that  was  left ;  but  as  Morgan  drove  through 
the  glimmering  waste  with  his  wife  and 
children  there  was  ringing  in  his  cars 
something  out  of  his  childhood's  days  in 
England  when  he  sat  and  listened  to  the 
clergyman — 

**And  he  said,  Go  up  and  say  unto 
Ahab,  Prepare  thy  chariot  and  get  thee 
down,  that  the  rain  stop  thee  not." 

So  he  drove  furiously  in  his  mind,  but 
had  to  let  the  horses  go  slow  ;  for  the 
water  was  to  their  knees  and  they  trembled 
and  were  afraid. 

His  wife  sat  beside  him,  and  the  two 
girls  behind  them  clung  to  each  other 
fearfullv.  Don,  the  best  beloved  of  their 
dogs,  crouched  under  the  seat.  The  other 
dog  was  at  Arria.  But  Don  whined  piti- 
fully. To  him  this  universe  of  pale  dark 
water  was  something  even  more  incredible 
than  it  was  to  the  others.  Thev  had 
heard  of  strange  and  awful  floods,  but  for 
him,  pupped  in  a  drought  and  trained  in  a 
thirsty  land  of  dust,  it  was  a  nightmare 
that  made  him  tremble.  But  the  poor 
girls  encouraged  him,  and  warmed  his  cold 
paws  in  shaking  hands. 

**  I  am  afraid  we  shall  never^et  through, 
Mary,"  said  Morgan  in  a  low  voice  to  his 
wife.     She  clutched  his  left  arm. 

**  Don't  despair,  Jim,"  she  said  softly. 

**  We  get  deeper  now,"  he  .said  after  a 
few  minutes  as  thev  entered  a  dark,  bull- 
oak  forest.  **  But  we  must  go  deeper 
yet." 

The  water  lapped  about  their  feet  and 
the  horses  lifted  their  heads  ;  and  Don 
sprang  up  between  the  girls  as  though 
the  water  had  bitten  him  and  left  him  no 


courage. 


**  It's  deeper  than  T  reckoned  on,"  said 
Morgan,  '*  and  I  believe  it  rises  every 
minute.  We  must  go  for  the  Pine  scrub. 
It 's  our  only  chance." 

For  where  a  thin  patch  of  pine  grew  was 
the  highest  land  about  them.  But  it  was 
a  mile's  drive,  and  the  waters  rose  and 
rose. 

In  that  strange  and  awful  midnight 
everything  seemed  unreal  and  ghastly. 
There  were  odd  and  i)itiful  cries  from  the 
sunk  bush.  In  the  dark  glimmer  of  the  moving 
water  they  sometimes  saw  a  white  ])atch 
that  marked  a  dead  floating  sheep ;  once 
tliey  heard  the  roar  of  a  terrified  bull  and 
the  low  of  a  swimming  cow.  They  knew 
that  the  snakes  were  swimming  loo,  and 
the  girls  created  out  of  their  minds  innu- 
merable serpents  gliding  like  eels  for  the 
buggy   as   a   refuge.     A   lizard   that    had 


taken  shelter  under  the  seat  made  Nellie 
scream.  Then  Don  barked  and  gave  a 
mournful  howl  which  echoed  dully  in  the 
moving  bush. 

And  now  the  horses  almost  swam.  They 
snorted  and  stopped.  Morgan  urged  them, 
and  at  last,  with  a  plunge  that  nearly 
upset  the  huggy,  they  went  in,  and  the 
water  rose  a  foot.  Then  it  gradually  grew 
shallower,  and  the  pines  showed  above  the 
water.  They  had  just  entered  the  patch 
of  scrub  when  the  near-side  horse  neighed 
loudly. 

"What  did  he  do  that  for?"  asked 
Nellie,  and  the  answer  was  given  by  an. 
answering  neigh  from  the  far  side  of  the 
pines,  among  which  were  a  few  loftier  box- 
trees. 

•*  Is  there  anyone  else  here  ?"  said  Mrs- 
^Morgan,  who  hoped  for  succour  where- 
none  could  be. 

**  It  looks  like  it,"  answered  Morgan  ; 
**  for  if  the  other  horse  was  loose,  he  would 
most  likely  come  to  ours." 

**  Cooey !  "  said  his  wife  ;  and  Morgan 
cooeyed.  His  cry  was  returned  from  near 
at  hand,  and  thev  heard  other  horses- 
splashing  within  a  hundred  yards. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  shouted  Morgan. 

•*  Simon  Ciardiner,"  replied  a  quavering^ 
voice  ;  and  Nellie  made  a  mouth.  "  Who- 
are  you  ?  " 

**  Morgan  and  the  whole  fomily,"" 
answered  ^Morgan  with  a  cheerfulness- 
which  surprised  himself ;  for  the  presence 
of  another  human  being  inspirited  him^ 
even  if  it  was  Gardiner.  **  What  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  said 
Gardiner  ;  **  but  if  it  rises  much  we  shall 
all  be  drowned." 

He  had  to  speak  loudly  to  be  heard,  and 
he  found  it  difficult  to  make  his  voice- 
sound  as  bad-temi)ered  as  he  felt,  for  it  is- 
not  easv  to  shout  sulkilv. 

**  This  is  the  only  chance,"  said  Morgan. 
**  Are  vou  bv  vourself  .-^  " 

It  appeared  that  Gardiner  was.  His- 
men  had  taken  themselves  off  on  his- 
horses,  which  he  denied  them  permission 
to  do,  as  soon  as  things  began  to  look 
really  serious,  even  leaving  him  to  harness- 
his  own  buggy.  He  meant  to  make  it 
warm  for  them  when  the  waters  went  down 
and  they  came  in  for  their  cheques.  They 
would  get  none,  and  if  they  went  to  court 
he  would  fight  them  while  he  had  a  pound 
of  wool  left  to  raise  money  on. 

He  told  the  Morgans  so  in  a  high, 
(juerulous  voice.  But  they  were  think- 
ing of  other  things.  For  the  water  stilB 
rose. 
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**  Kitty,"  said  Morgan,  **this  is  the 
highest  ground  I  know  of  for  miles  round. 
If  it  rises  more  we  shall  have  to  take  to 
the  tree  here.  I  *m  going  to  get  out  and 
cut  the  horses  .adrift  and  give  them  a 
chance.  Any  moment  they  might  take 
fright  and  upset  us." 

He  opened  his  knife  and  slipped  quietly 
into  the  water,  which  reached  his  chest. 
What  he  could  not  loose  he  cut.  He 
noticed  with  apprehension  that  as  soon  as 
they  were  free  they  moved  off  to  the 
northwards  and  were  soon  swimming.  It 
was  as  if  they  knew  they  could  not  stay 
there  long.  Yet  they  would  have  to  swim 
five  miles  at  least  for  much  higher  ground. 
Morgan  called  to  Gardiner — 

**  You  'd  better  let  your  horses  go." 

And  Gardiner,  seeing  the  necessity, 
loosed  them,  though  he  swore  horribly  at 
having  to  get  into  the  water.  When  his 
pair  were  free  they  followed  Morgan's,  and 
two  black  hours  slowly  passed. 

As  the  night  began  to  wane  hope  grew 
once  more  in  the  hearts  of  all.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  such  a  flood  could  last. 
They  could  have  prayed  with  Ajax  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  light.  But  when  the  dim 
dawn  broke  there  was  no  mitigation  in  the 
remorseless  downpour.  And  the  flood 
still  crept  up  inch  by  inch,  when  every 
visible  increase  seemed  a  new  and  worse 
disaster. 

An  hour  after  dawn  the  buggy  was  no 
longer  possible,  and  Morgan,  crouching 
against  the  near  tree,  made  Nellie  climb 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  get  to  the  lowest 
big  branch.  She  was  followed  by  her 
sister,  and  with  great  labour  Mrs.  Morgan 
took  her  place  by  them.  Morgan  tried 
his  best,  but  was  unable  to  raise  himself. 
Though  strong  he  was  a  heavy  man  of  his 
years.  But  if  he  could  not  climb  the 
waters  could. 

**  Don't  trouble  about  me,"  he  said.  ''  If 
it  rises  much  more  I  can  swim  to  an  easier 
tree.     I  wonder  how  Gardiner  is  doing." 

But  Gardiner  had  had  a  bit  of  better 
luck  than  they.  He  was  on  a  spot  at  least 
two  feet  higher.  His  buggy,  too,  was 
bigger.  But  when  he  was  sitting  down 
the  water  reached  his  waist. 

Even  as  he  sat  there  in  the  lukewarm, 
turbid  flood  which  moved  sluggishly  about 
him,  though  he  knew  that  his  flat  world  was 
underwater,  he  still  ached  for  the  possession 
of  Naboth's  vineyard.  Not  even  the  terror 
which  walks  by  night-  nor  the  ghosts  that 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  flood  could 
scare  the  greediness  out  of  him. 

And  besides,  he  said,  it  was  a  chance — 
a    good     chance.      Though    the    waters 


receded  Morgan's  house  would  be  ruined, 
his  flocks  destroyed.  He  might  sell  now. 
At  the  thought  Gardiner  rose.  He  drank 
out  of  a  bottle  and  called  to  Morgan. 

**  Morgan,"  he  said,  **  how  goes  it  ?  " 

**  It  rises  still,"  answered  Morgan,  who 
was  standing  on  the  buggy  seat  with  his 
back  against  the  tree  on  which  his  wretched 
family  sat. 

**  Will  it  ever  go  down  ?  " 

Morgan  did  not  answer,  and  Gardiner 
drank  again. 

**  Will  you  sell  out  now,  Morgan?  "  he 
cried. 

Morgan  looked  across  to  him  in  surprise. 
Who  was  this,  ready  to  huxter  in  the  face 
of  death  ? 

*'  No,"  he  said. 

But  Gardiner  persisted. 

**  Take  my  last  offer,"  he  cried  again* 

Morgan  shook  his  head. 

"  This  is  no  time  to  buy  and  sell.  We 
may  be  dead  before  the  morning." 

Gardiner  laughed,  and  sat  down,  but 
rose  again  choking.  The  water  was  over 
his  lips.  He  looked  at  the  tree  under 
which  he  stood.  But  he  was  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  he  knew  that  ten  feet  of 
smooth  trunk  would  beat  him,  if,  indeed, 
the  flood  could  rise  so  far  as  to  make  him 
try  it.  He  stood  on  the  seat  and  cursed 
the  warm  treacherous  liquid  covered  with 
dead  leaves  and  pine-needles.  It  made  no 
noise,  and  did  what  it  had  to  do  very 
quietly.  The  only  sound  was  the  sound  of 
the  Great  Rain,  though  every  now  and 
again  a  stick  loosed  out  of  mud  rose  like  a 
fish  leaping  for  a  fly.  Yet  he  heard 
Morgan's  dog  howl. 

For  Don  was  standing  on  the  seat  with 
his  fore-paws  against  the  tree.  He  looked 
pleadingly  at  the  girls  above  him. 

**  Couldn't  we"  lift  poor  Don  up,  papa  ?  " 
asked  Nellie.  But  Morgan  shook  his 
head. 

**  Before  this  is  over  you  may  have 
enough  to  do  to  hold  on,  my  child,"  he 
answered.  And  then  Don  had  a  fit  ; 
he  fell  back,  and  went  under  and 
kicked  dreadfully.  The  girls  screamed, 
and  covered  their  eyes.  But  presently 
Don  recovered  and  regained  his  old 
position.  He  suffered  terribly,  and  several 
times  seemed  like  to  die. 

And  so  they  passed  the  whole  silent 
day — the  sombre,  black-skied  day.  They 
could  not  talk,  and  only  once  did  Gardiner 
speak.  His  voice  sounded  very  odd  and 
thick  to  the  ]\Iorgans. 

**  Won't  you  sell  out  now  ?"  he  cried  ; 
and  he  laughed  terribly.  They  heard  him 
chuckling  when  the  night  fell  once  more. 
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By  midnight  the  women  had  been 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  tree. '  They  had 
eaten  nothing,  and  had  drunk  the  flood- 
water  out  of  Morgan's  hat.  Presently 
Mrs.  Morgan  moaned  and  fainted.  But 
her  husband  could  do  nothing.  He  had 
nothing  to  give  her,  and  he  might  not  even 
take  her  in  his  arms.  Then  he  heard  old 
Gardiner  talking  to  himself  or  to  the  River 
and  the  Flood. 

"  Gardiner  !  "  he  called. 

**  Ha !  you  '11  sell  now,  will  you  .?"  cried 
Gardiner. 

**Have  you  any  brandy,  Gardiner  ?  My 
wife  is  ill.** 

Simon  laughed. 

**  More  than  a  bottle,"  he  cried. 

**  Thank  God  !  "  cried  Morgan  ;  and, 
kicking  off  his  boots  and  hanging  his  coat 
on  a  knot  in  his  tree,  he  swam  out  through 
the  darkness.  He  came  at  last  to  the 
buggy,  and  was  trying  to  climb  the  seat 
when  Gardiner  shouted  angrily  to  him — 

"  Keep  off !  "  he  cried  ;  **  don't  you  come 
close ! " 

And  Morgan  laid  hold  of  a  pine  sapling. 
He  could  see  the  old  man's  head  and 
shoulders  out  of  the  water. 

•*  Will  you  sell  out  now,  Morgan  ?  "  said 
Gardiner. 

**  No,"  said  Morgan. 

**  Then  go  back  to  your  perch,"  answered 
Gardiner,  supping  brandy. 

**  I  '11  give  you  ten  pounds  for  it,"  said 
Morgan. 

And  Gardiner  jeered  him  till  Morgan 
loosed  his  hold  of  the  pine  and  swam 
towards  him. 

**  Keep  off!  "  cried  the  old  man  thickly, 
**  or  I  '11  brain  you  and  break  the  bottle  at 
the  same  time  !  " 

So  Morgan  swam  back  again  to  the  sapling 
and  heard  Gardiner  still  pulling  at  the  bottle. 
What  could  he  do  to  get  the  brandy  from 
a  drunken  old  man  doomed  surely  by  his 
own  folly  ?  How  could  he  circumvent 
him  ?  At  last  he  loosed  his  sapling  and 
swam  towards  his  own  tree.  But  when  he 
was  halfway  he  turned  quietly  to  the  right 
and,  swimming  right  round  a  thick  piece  of 
scrub,  came  up  behind  Gardiner,  paddling 
very  softly.  If  he  could  but  swim  in  close 
enough  to  grip  hold  of  him  before  he  was 
himself  seen  !  And  just  as  he  was  within 
four  yards,  Gardiner  turned.  He  threw  the 
empty  bottle  which  was  floating  by  him 
very  viciously  at  Morgan.  But  the  swim- 
mer ducked,  and  the  missile  struck  the 
water  harmlessly. 

**  You  would,  would  you  ?"  said  Gardiner. 
**  I  thought  as  much." 

But  Morgan  was  about  done  for. 


**  Give  me  the  brandy,  and  I  '11  sell  out," 
he  cried. 

"I'll  not  trust  you." 

"  For  God's  sake,  Gardiner,"  said 
Morgan,  "  give  me  the  brandy  and  come 
down  to  Grong  Grong  when  the  flood's 
done  and  name  your  price." 

"  Swear  on  your  honour,"  said  Gardiner, 
*'  and  then  I  '11  trust  you." 

And  Morgan  swore. 

**  And  if  you  go  back  on  it,"  said 
Gardiner,  **  I  '11  track  and  hunt  you  out  of 
the  country  if  it  cost  me  my  last  pound. 
And  I  'II  never  let  up  on  you  till  I'm  dead.'* 

So  Morgan  got  the  brandy. 

**  Bring  back  a  little,"  said  Gardiner, 
quite  cheerfully. 

But  Morgan  did  not  answer,  and  swam 
on.  If  he  had  had  the  breath  to  spare  he 
would  have  laughed. 

When  he  reached  the  tree  he  found  his 
wife  half-conscious  and  moaning.  He 
gave  the  bottle  to  Nellie  and  cursed  him- 
self that  he  could  not  reach  them. 

And  presently  Gardiner  cried  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  Remember,  you  've  sold  out, 
Morgan." 

A  little  while  after  he  spoke  again. 

"  Give  nie  the  brandy,  Morgan  ;  I  *m 
cold,  and  the  water  's  over  my  heart." 

But  Morgan  laughed  and  gave  him  no 
answer.  He  heard  the  old  man  crying  at 
intervals,  and  the  terrified  girls  asked  him 
what  it  meant ;  for  in  such  a  night  to  hear 
that  cold,  deathly  voice  was  horrible,  most 
horrible. 

But  Morgan  only  said  the  man  was 
drunk.  Who  could  help  him  in  any 
way  ? 

"  The  waters  are  to  my  chin,  Morgan," 
he  cried  again  ;  '*  thev  are  to  my  chin  ! 
Help!  help!" 

They  were  at  Morgan's  lips,  and  had  not 
a  log  floated  near  him  he  would  have  had 
to  swim.  He  called  to  Nellie,  who  held 
out  her  hand.  Her  father  sprang  from  the 
sunken  buggy  seat,  and,  scrambling  on  the 
log,  laid  hold  of  his  child's  wrist  and  a 
branch.  He  was  soon  sitting  in  the 
cramped  tree-fork  with  his  wife's  head  upon 
his  breast.     And  Gardiner  cried — 

"  They  are  to  my  lips — to  my  lips." 

But  Morgan  did  not  answer.  For  the 
horror  of  it  came  over  him,  and  he  could 
see  the  old  man  choke. 

Once  more  he  cried  in  a  very  lamentable 
voice  for  help.  Then  he  laughed  a  harsh, 
crackling  laugh,  and  spoke  for  the  last 
time. 

"  I  've  sold  out  "  was  all  he  said. 

And  then  the  River  took  him,  and  float- 
ing him  out  over  the  land  which  he  had  so 
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yearned  for,  rolled  him  in  the  mud,  to  let 
him  taste  its  very  savour.  He  went  down 
the  slow  current  which  led  towards 
Morgan's  homestead  with  the  bodies  of 
dead  sheep  which  had  once  been  his  own. 
And  now  the  waters  stayed,  for  they  had 
come  to  their  most  ancient  marks,  and  were 
slowly  subsiding.  The  rain  ceased  upon 
the  plain  as  it  had  ceased  before  upon  the 


hills,  and  the  day  broke  very  wonderful  in 
a  golden  dawn. 

When  at  last  the  Morgans  descended 
from  their  tree  of  refuge  upon  the  deso- 
lation which  was  the  cause  of  many  fat 
years,  they  went  back  to  a  ruined  home. 
But  they  were  not  the  first  there.  They 
found  Gardiner  trying  to  grasp  his  own 
by  the  wrecked  gate. 


VIOLETTE. 

A       LITTLE      SONG      FOR       THE      LUTE. 

When   April   in   her  pi^d   smock 

Was   tending   of  her  flowery   flock. 

You   smiled   so   softly  as   I   passed. 

My   simple   heart   beat   loud  and   fast. 

Your  eyes,   your  mouth   (O   dear  and   shy  I), 

With   morning  dews   were   sweet  and   wet — 
So   sweet   I   could   not   help   but   cry 

Bon  Jour,    Violette — 
Violette,   bon  Jour  I 

You   sighed   and   laughed ;    I   laughed   and   sighed. 

And   marvelled   much   what   would   betide. 

We   seemed   such   friends — we   were  so  young — 

And   Eyes   spake   plainlier  than   Tongue ! 

I   took  your  hand — ^>'ou   let   it  stay — 

What  wonder  that   our  young  lips  met  ? 
It  was   so   easy,   dear,   to   say 

Bon  Jour,   Violette — 
Violette,   bon  Jour! 

O   then   we   loved   in   laughing  mood, 

]\Iy   Maid- Madonna   of  the   wood  ! 

And   low   we   sighed,   and   low  we   laughed, 

And   many  a   fairy   chalice   quaffed. 

But   now — the   Evening   Star  's   a-shine, 

Pale   lamp   of  parting  and   regret ! 
(Sad   Evening   Star !)   O   mine   of  mine, 

Bon   soir,   Violette — 
Violette,    bon   soir  / 

**  Bon  soir  /    Bon   soi'r  /  "   a  thousand   times 
The   cuckoo   from   the   coppice   chimes. 
It   rises   near  and   echoes   far, 
A  subtle   mocking   ca.\\— Bon  soir 
O   dearest,    dearest,    can   it   be 

The   wise   bird   thinks   that   we  *11   forget  ? 
The   World   may,    foolish   bird,    not   we.  .  .  . 

Bon  soir,   Violette — 
Violette,   bon  soir! 

Nay,   not   *^  Bon  soir**  \     Though   the   slow  hours 
Loiter  a-down   no   path   of  flowers ; 
Though   Summer  passes,   and  the   wind 
Is   bitter  now   that   was   so   kind — 
Remember,   after  Winter,    Spring, 

With   blossoms  white   and   mosses  wet : 
To  dream  of  it  gives  heart  to  sing 

A   voir,   Violette — 

Violette,  d  voir  I  W.  A.  MacKekzis. 
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WHEN    THE    SULTAN    GOES    TO    PRAY. 


By  JOHN    FOSTER    FRASER. 


IE  Sultan  of  Turkey  owes  Sir  John 
Tenniel  a  grudge.  I  believe  that 
Hamid  II.  has  more  than  once 
an  appeal  to  the  British  Government 
*unch*s  cartoonist  should  be  decapit- 
nd  his  head  sent  to  Stamboul,  and 
;  pitched  into  the  Bosphorus.  But 
io  things  differently  in  Whitehall, 
enniel  still  lives.  Like  hundreds  of 
inds  of  other  folks,  I  had  formed  my 
•n  as  to  the  personal  appearance  of 
iltan  from  the  cartoons  in  Punch — a 
-stomached,  weak-kneed,  bulbous- 
double-chinned  old  reprobate,  the 
embodiment  of  blasS  Eastern  sensu- 
ss.  And  then,  when  I  actually 
'  the  Shadow  of  God,"  of  course 
disappointed.  He  was  no  more 
Penniers  Sultan  than  I  am  like 
named.  Indeed,  I  found  him  a  slim, 
eatured,  bearded,  elderly  gentleman, 
mtly  incapable  of  doing  an  injury 
ybody.  Few  Turks  have  looked 
the  countenance  of  the  Caliph,  and 
.^rank  and  a  dog  of  a  Christian  to  do 
deemed,  ni  the  eyes  of  all  faithful 
ms,  some  degrees  worse  than  man- 
lier. There  are  no  **  Photographers 
Sublimity"  in  Constantinople,  and 
jcond-rate  artists  get  extravagant 
because  they  have  painted  a  fifth- 
icture  of  their  sovereign  to  put  at  the 
f  the  steps  in  some  provincial  art 
f.  The  Koran  is  very  strict  on  the 
The  reproduction  of  the  human 
by  paint,  pencil,  pen,  chisel,  or 
camera  is  forbidden.  Of  course 
done,  like  everything  else  that  is 
den,  and  chiefly  because  it  is 
den.  But  **  our  Lord  and  Master, 
Irown  of  Ages  and  the  Pride  of 
mntries,  the  greatest  of  all  Caliphs ; 
uccessor  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Tse,  the  Victorious  Conqueror,"  has 
had  his  head  stuck  between  a  steel 
,  told  to  keep  still,  open  his  eyes 
little  more,  and  to  look  pleasant 
his  photograph  was  taken.  The 
graphs  published  of  the  Sultan  are 
'  the  Sultan  at  all.  I  know  as  a  fact 
>n  two    occasions  when    supposed 


photographs  of  the  Caliph  were  issued  to 
the  world,  they  were  photographs  of  a  man 
with  a  marked  likeness  to  his  Majesty, 
who  gave  permission  for  this  little  decep- 
tion to  be  practised.  Therefore,  anybody 
who  thinks  he  is  looking  at  a  photograph 
of  the  Commander  is  much  mistaken. 
There  is  not  such  a  thing  in  the  world, 
unless  it  has  been  taken  surreptitiously. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  British 
Ambassador  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  I  was 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Sultan  on  the  only  day  of  the  week  he  is 
on  view  to  anybody  besides  his  Grand 
Vizier,  his  high  officers  of  state,  and,  of 
course,  the  Sultana  and  ladies  of  the 
harem.  That  was  on  a  Friday,  the  Sunday 
of  the  Moslems,  when  the  King  went  from 
the  Palace  of  Yildiz  Kiosk  to  the  Hamidieh 
Jami'  to  perform  his  devotions.  It  was  a 
magnificent  spectacle,  more  gorgeous  than 
a  royal  marriage  at  home.  The  brilliancy 
of  colour,  the  uniforms  of  the  troops,  and 
the  general  sumptuous  splendour  outside 
St.  James's  Palace  on  the  occasion  of  the 
wedding  of  the  Duke  of  York  did  not 
leave  so  vivid  an  impression  upon  my 
mind  as  the  scene  about  the  mosque  when 
the  Sultan  went  to  pray. 

Constantinople  itself  is  dirty,  and  its 
Grand  Rue  de  Pera  is  about  as  inspiring 
as  Threadneedle  Street  on  a  rainy  day. 
But  some  of  the  suburbs  are  delightful, 
and  my  drive  along  the  curved  ways, 
edged  by  broad-leafed  and  shady  trees, 
was  a  charming  experience.  I  drove  past 
several  Turkish  cemeteries,  which  are 
pitched  anywhere  and  ever)'where,  graceful 
cypress  boughs  always  hanging  over  the 
long  slabs — relating  the  virtues  of  the 
dead — not  one  of  which  is  perpendicular, 
but  all  leaning  over  as  though  an  earth- 
quake had  been  trj'ing  to  dislodge  them. 
By  the  sides  of  the  road  several  troops 
of  cavalry,  with  crimson  pennons  to  their 
long,  slight  lances,  and  headed  by  a  band 
playing  shrill  Oriental  music,  were  pro- 
ceeding the  same  way  as  myself.  Moslem 
women,  wrapped  in  huge  white  gowns, 
which  not  only  hid  their  figures,  but  were 
pulled  over  their  heads,  and  almost  covered 
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their  faces,  gazed  at  the  cavalcade  as 
it  dashed  by.  The  horses  were  well  fed 
and  spirited,  and  pranced  as  thoui^h  aware 
of  their  dignity.  There  were  many  foot- 
soldiers,  whose  clothes  were  loose  and 
baggy,  and  who  all  wore  the  red  fez  at  a 
tilt  to  suit  individual  tastes,  trudging  along 
with  anything  but  the  mechanical  precision 
of  our  own  troops  when  they  are  marched 
across  the  Horse  Guards  Parade.  Besides 
these  there  was  a  continual  rush  of  European 
carriages,  nearly  all  carrying  officers  of 
the  Turkish  Army,  who  were  much  too 
wise  to  walk  and  allow  dust  to  gather  on 
their  superb  uniforms  and  patent-leather 
shoes.  Other  carriages  had  as  their 
occupants  ladies  from  the  harems  of  dis- 
tinguished Pashas,  fair-cheeked,  black-eyed 
damsels  in  satins  and  silks  of  well- 
pronounced  tints,  and  with  the  flimsiest  of 
gauze  across  the  face,  while  by  the  side  of 
the  coaches,  on  horse-back,  rode  flabby- 
looking  eunuchs,  their  coal-black  counten- 
ances in  strong  contrast  to  their  bright 
headgear. 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  Pera-Buyuk- 
dereh  road,  troops  from  the  adjoining 
barracks  had  already  begun  to  assemble. 
As  soon  as  I  presented  my  card,  I  was 
conducted  by  a  gold-braided  individual, 
with  many  salaams,  to  a  building  over- 
looking the  mosque,  and  supplied  with  a 
chair  at  one  of  the  open  windows,  so  that 
I  might  command  an  excellent  view,  not 
only  of  the  Sultan  as  he  came  from  his 
Palace,  but  also  as  he  mounted  the  stairs 
to  pray.  The  mosque  is  not  a  large  one, 
but  it  is  pretty  and  effective.  It  is  of 
dazzling  w-hiteness,  with  a  fine  dome  and 
high  slender  minaret,  and  a  thousand  and 
more  glittering  windows.  The  green  of  the 
trees  in  the  garden  of  the  harem  presents 
a  pleasant  aspect,  while  far  away  is  the 
Bosphorus,  burnished  with  the  glare  of 
the  noonday  sun  as  it  sweeps  into  the 
Sea  of  Marmora.  The  domes  of  the 
mosques  of  St.  Sophia  and  of  the  Sultan 
Ahmed  rise  clear  over  the  mass  of 
buildings  in  crowded  Constantinople.  I 
could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  situation,  which  was  sylvan, 
picturesque,  and  Oriental  all  in  one. 
The  arrival  of  officers  was  continuous, 
and  everybody  saluted  everybody  else  by 
touching  the  lips  and  the  forehead,  while 
servants  went  round  brushing  coats  and 
dusting  shoes.  The  officers*  coats  were  of 
deep  blue,  with  heavy  gold  epaulettes  and 
braid  trimmings.  Everybody  wore  orders, 
and  more  than  one  man  I  noticed  with 
quite  a  row  of  them  across  his  breast.  All 
the   throng   donned    the    customary    fez. 


Presentlv  came  the  strains  of  a  band 
playing  a  sprightly  Gallic  march,  and  then 
the  Imperial  Ottoman  Cavalry  hove  in 
sight.  The  horsemen  were  mounted  on 
grey  chargers  and  in  their  smart  uniform 
with  fezzes  of  black  astrachan  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  land.  They  were 
headed  by  a  couple  of  men  carr^'ing  great 
brass  crescents,  from  which  dangled 
innumerable  bells.  They  wheeled  and 
circled  in  perfect  order,  and  when  their 
lances  caught  the  flash  of  the  sun  they  were 
altogether  imposing.  The  cavalry  had 
hardly  taken  up  their  position  along  the 
side  of  the  roadway  when  another  finely 
caparisoned  troop  swung  along,  the  horses 
this  time  being  chestnuts.  They  were 
stationed  on  the  other  side  of  the  mosque. 
For  nearly  an  hour  it  was  nothing  but 
more  bands  and  more  troops,  with  plenty 
of  fixed  bayonets,  and  banners  fl}ing. 
Emblazoned  officials,  fuming  and  kicking 
their  swords  about,  came  hurrying  out  of 
the  Palace  to  give  some  order  or  other. 
'I'he  Palace  itself,  of  which  an  excellent 
view  can  be  obtained,  is  a  small  and 
unpretentious  residence,  no  larger  than 
a  moderate-sized  country-house  in  an 
English  county.  But,  situated  on  the 
heights,  and  with  an  outlook  over  the 
Bosphorus  and  Asiatic  coast,  with  varied 
and  rugged  scenery,  it  is  an  ideal  spot  to 
live  in,  far  removed  from  the  dirt  and  the 
noise  of  Constantinople.  It  is  here  that 
the  Sultan  passes  all  his  life,  leaving  only 
to  pray  or  to  visit  the  Seraglio  or  the 
Mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  It  is  more  difficult 
for  a  Frank  to  enter  this  Palace  than  it  will 
ultimately  be  for  him  to  enter  Paradise, 
according  to  Moslem  ideas.  If  your 
mission  is  to  see  anyone  of  lesser  degree 
than  his  Imperial  Alajesty,  you  are  never 
allowed  to  get  beyond  the  first  gate. 
And  if  fate  has  made  you  an  ambassador, 
and  you  desire  an  audience  with  the 
Sultan,  it  will,  unfortunately,  happen  that 
he  is  indisposed  at  the  very  hour  you  call. 
Thus,  all  things  considered,  the  ordinary 
mortal  has  a  better  chance  of  hobnobbing 
with  the  (}rand  Lama  of  Thibet  than 
taking  coffee  with  the  Caliph. 

The  blaring  of  many  bugles  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  me  straining  my  neck 
to  see  what  was  coming.  It  was  another 
regiment  of  troops — the  Zouaves,  as 
picturesque  as  any  I  have  seen.  They 
were  all  broad-shouldered,  swarthy-skinned 
fellows,  and  attired  in  a  garb  anything  but 
European.  They  wore  a  loose  sort  of  red 
turban,  and  around  it  was  a  double  coil  of 
green  cloth.  The  jackets  were  of  rich 
claret-coloured  red,  not  unlike  waistcoats 
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put  on  upside  down,  but  plenteously 
braided  and  with  a  few  hundred  useless 
buttons.  The  trousers,  also  of  red,  were 
as  bagg)-  in  the  neighbourhood  of  what 
Carljle  calls  the  sitting  part  as  any  Turk 
could  desire.  Then  they  wore  spotless 
white  gaiters.  Altogether,  they  were  more 
fantastic  than  militar}-.  And  they  had  a 
peculiarttyin  their  walk  which  distinguished 
them  from  the  other  soldiers.  They  raised 
their  knees  more  than  is  usual,  and 
progressed  after  the  manner  of  a  high- 
stepping      horse.       Ordinary     blue- serge 
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fonvard,  anil  ihe  whole  of  the 
the  Palace  gates  to  the  place  of  prayer 
was  strewn  with  moist  sand.  As  the  heat 
ofthedavwas  scorching,  men  with  laden 
sheepskins  moved  up  and  down  llie  tines 
giving  water  in  brass  goblets  to  the  thirsty, 
which  was  a  sensible  and  excellent  thing 
to  do.  Other  men  moved  round  with 
dusters  and  wiped  the  shoes  of  the  soldiers- 
But  only  those  in  the  front  row  had  this 
honour.  When  the  bands  had  tired 
themselves  out,  there  was  a  rest,  and 
one    began  wondering    when   the   Sultan 


jacketed  troops  were  brought  along  by 
the  hundred,  until  there  must  have  been 
many  thousands  around  the  Hamidieh 
Jami".  All  the  bands  clashed  and  blared 
and  did  their  best  to  outdo  each  other  in 
noise.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  the 
arrival  of  the  great  Pashas,  their  greetings 
and  subservience  to  one  another,  and  to 
admire  the  magnificence  of  their  apparel. 
Several,  whom  1  supposed  were  very  great 
men  indeed,  stood  opposite  the  main  gates 
leading  to  the  mosque,  and  were  saluted 
by  the  troops  as  they  passed.  When  all 
the  soldiers  had  taken  their  places,  a  dozen 
carts,    drawn     by     mules,     were     rushed 


really  intended  coming.  Presently  down 
the  way  I  saw  some  closed  carriages 
approaching.  Each  was  drawn  lii-  a  couple 
of  splendid  bays,  and  at  the  side  walked 
several  black  frock- coated,  demure 
persons,  one  of  whom  would  probably 
describe  himself  as  a  coloured  gentleman. 
He  was  a  eunuch,  and  hi.s  fimction  in  life 
was  to  gu.ird  the  ladies  of  the  harem.  The 
carriages  had  two  or  three  ladies  in  each. 
It  was  quite  easyto  see  them,  and.  indeed, 
they  by  no  means  appeared  loth  to  bo 
seen.  I  am  no  hand  at  describing  the 
costumes  of  ladies,  but  they  were  certainly 
gorgeous.      The  ladies  themsc'lvcs  were 
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beautiful.  They  were  young  and  fair,  with 
large  eyes  which  dazzled  and  made  you 
inclined  to  at  once  dash  off  a  sonnet  in 
praise  of  the  curve  of  a  particular  eyebrow. 
Of  course,  the  faces  were  covered,  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  ladies  I  have 
mentioned,  the  gauze  was  so  transparent  that 
you  could  see  the  delicate  outline  of  the 
nose  and  the  pouting  of  the  lips.  Not  all 
the  ladies  of  the  harem  came  ;  only  a  few. 
Had  they  all  come,  the  coming  would 
have  extended  for  I  don't  know  how  long. 
The  lanky,  heavy-jawed,  and  shaky-kneed 
eunuchs  strode  solemnly  along,  ignoring 
the  existence  of  anybody.  The  carriages 
wheeled  into  the  courtyard  of  the  mosque, 
and  were  ranged  in  a  row  on  the  left. 
The  horses  were  taken  out  and  led  away. 
A  eunuch  stood  by  the  side  of  each 
carriage  to  see  that  no  one  approached  the 
ladies  while  they  watched  the  arrival  of 
their  lord  and  master.  Then  came  the 
representatives  of  foreign  Courts,  in  cocked 
hats  and  gold  lace,  and  they  were  received 
with  many  bows  by  the  High  Chamberlain, 
who  led  them  to  near  the  Palace  and  away 
from  the  mosque,  which  probably  it  was 
feared  they  might  injure.  Their  presence 
in  the  crowd  of  befezzed  dignitaries, 
standing  in  groups  beneath  the  window 
where  I  sat,  added  another  touch  of 
brilliancy  to  a  scene  amazing  in  Eastern 
grandeur,  and  one  that  enthralled  and 
fascinated  the  imagination. 

Five  magnificent -maned  and  pawing 
grey  horses  were  led  down  the  road  from 
the  Palace,  and,  when  they  had  been 
placed  in  a  row  outside  the  gates  leading 
to  the  mosque,  five  handsome  and,  indeed, 
beautiful  youths  came  running  to  them 
and  sprang  into  the  saddle,  while  all  the 
folks  standing  about  salaamed.  These 
were  the  Sultan's  sons.  1  have  used  the 
unusual  word  "  beautiful  "  as  applied 
to  a  man,  because  that  is  the  one  most 
suited  to  describe  them.  Their  com- 
plexions were  as  clear  and  pink-white 
as  those  of  lovely  women.  They  were 
rather  beneath  the  medium  height  even 
of  a  Turk,  and  they  were  inclined  to 
stoutness.  This  appearance,  however, 
was  perhaps  occasioned  by  their  heavy 
military  silver  trappings,  heavy  braiding, 
and  rows  of  orders.  The  eldest  was 
something  of  a  dandy,  for  not  only  was 
his  little  moustache  exquisitely  curved, 
but  the  whole  of  his  face  was  more 
thickly  powdered  than  that  of  a  French 
dame  who  has  passed  the  age  of  forty 
and  whose  attractions  have  almost  dis- 
appeared. The  horses  upon  which  the 
five  sons  were  mounted  were  of  a  restless 


disposition,  and  kicked  and  spumed  and 
reared  until  one  became  afraid  something 
might  happen  to  the  princes.  One  had  to 
dismount  and  attempt  to  pacify  the  animal 
by  patting  it.  Then  came,  in  two  long 
rows,  the  officers  of  state.  They  marched 
like  a  string  of  policemen  going  out  on 
their  night  beats,  only  they  were  more 
elaborately  clad,  but  less  dignified.  Some 
were  tall  and  slim  ;  others  were  short  and 
podgy.  With  even  tread  and  solemn  mien, 
however,  they  marched  along,  wheeled 
through  the  gates,  and  stood  about  the 
mosque  steps. 

A  band,  some  thirty  yards  from  where  I 
was,  struck  up  with  great  vigour  the  famous 
*'  Sultan's  ]\Iarch."  From  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  troops  there  burst  a  sudden 
shout,  which  spread  away  down  the  valley, 
and  seemed  to  be  answered  back  by  an  echo 
from  the  mosques  of  Stamboul.  There  are 
three  pauses  m  the  opening  bars  of  the 
march,  which  lead  up  to  and  give  a  signal 
for  cheering.  The  eflfect  was  startling  and 
fine.  The  soldiers  all  stuck  out  their 
chests,  and  squared  their  toes,  and  stood 
at  attention.  The  carriage  with  the  Sultan 
was  now  coming.  It  was  an  ordinary  open 
barouche,  lined  with  sage-green  satin. 
The  box  upon  which  the  driver  sat  was 
hung  with  red  and  gold,  and  the  driver 
himself  was  a  far  more  imposing  individual 
than  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  The 
Sultan  was  sitting  forward,  chatting  to 
white-bearded  and  jovial -looking  Osman 
Pasha,  the  hero  of  Plevna,  and  now 
private  secretary  to  his  imperial  master. 
Of  all  the  brilliantly  emblazoned  throng, 
the  Sultan  was  the  most  modestly  attired. 
He  wore  the  red  fez  and  a  long,  dark 
coat,  two  orders  adorning  his  left  breast. 
That  was  all.  He  was  careworn,  and  lines 
were  drawn  across  his  pale,  olive  coun- 
tenance. His  beard,  of  a  dull  reddish- 
brown,  was  square-cut,  and  almost  hid  the 
mouth  from  view.  His  eyes  gave  the 
character  to  his  face.  They  were  sad — 
those  of  a  man  of  many  cares  and  trials 
and  sorrows.  **As  happy  as  a  king" 
would  be  an  ill  phrase  to  apply  to  him. 
As  I  looked  in  his  face — the  face  of  a  man 
to  whom  fate  had  been  unkind — I  read  the 
tale  of  a  soul's  tragedy :  despair,  defeat, 
agony  of  spirit.  The  office  of  Sultan, 
even  with  a  brilliant  retinue  and  many 
marble  palaces,  but  always  a  prisoner,  with 
Pashas  ever  whispering  in  his  ear,  and  one 
ambassador  pulling  this  way  while  another 
pulls  that,  is  the  most  unenviable  in  the 
whole  world.  W^ith  unmoved  features  he 
raised  his  right  hand  from  breast  to  fore- 
head in  acknowledgment  of  the  salutes. 
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High  on  the  minaret  by  the  mosque-side 
a  white-robed  muezzin  stood,  and  with 
shrill,  thrilling,  plaintive  voice,  clear  above 
all  other  sounds,  sang  **  A//a/iu  akdar  {three 
times) ;  ashhadu  anna  Id  ildha  til- alia h^ 
anna  Mohammedurrasulu-lldh  (repeatedly) ; 
hayyd  alas-sald  "  (repeatedly),  which  means 
"  Allah  is  great ;  I  testify  that  there  is  no 
God  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  the 
prophet  of  Allah  ;  come  to  prayer." 

The  carriage  in  which  the  Sultan  rode 
proceeded  slowly  through  the  gates  to  the 
imperial  entrance  of  the  mosque,  a  rich 
carpet  covering  the  marble  steps.  When 
the  Caliph  alighted,  he  turned  to  the 
crowd,  raised  his  hand,  and  then,  alone, 
walked  up  the  stairs  and  disappeared  from 
sight,  all  the  dignitaries  swarming  through 
the  main  entrance,  pushing  like  so  many 
Englishwomen  trying  to  enter  a  church 
and  witness  a  wedding.  I'he  sons  of 
the  Sultan  joined  this  crowd.  Several  of 
his  Majesty's  favourite  horses  were  led 
by  grooms  to  the  side  of  the  mosque  till 
prayers  were  over.  I'he  foot  of  no 
Christian  is  permitted  to  touch  the  floor 
of  this  sacred  place,  and  so,  during  the 
half-hour  before  the  Sultan  appeared  again, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  inspect  the 
soldiers,  who,  all  facing  the  mosque,  stood 
at  ease  and  gossiped.  The  officers,  in 
their  blue  cloaks  slashed  with  red  silk,  the 
steeds  pulling  at  their  bits,  the  fluttering 
pennons,  the  ladies  in  the  carriages,  and, 
far  away,  behind  three  rows  of  horse- 
soldiers,  the  throng  of  sightseers  from  the 
capital,  provided  enough  to  attract  and 
interest.  The  picture  was  one  full  of 
novelty  to  the  European  eye. 

The  appearance  of  the  princes  running 
across  the  courtyard  to  their  horses  was 
the  first  signal  that  prayers  were  over. 
Two  of  the  sons  were  very  little  chaps, 
about  eight  or  ten  years  old,  and  they  had 
to  be  lifted  to  their  animals,  where  they 
sat,  each  holding  a  lance,  but  evidently 
not  quite  sure  whether  they  were  going  to 


be  pitched  off  or  not.  Marshals,  generals, 
and  others  made  a  sort  of  semicircle,  and 
bowed  low,  again  and  again,  when  the 
Sultan  came  out.  He  did  not  return  to 
the  Palace  in  the  coach  by  which  he  came. 
He  entered  a  hooded  vehicle,  with  big, 
heavy,  painted  wheels,  drawn  by  a  couple 
of  cream-coloured  ponies.  Seizing  the 
reins,  he  gave  a  swing  of  the  whip,  and 
drove  off  with  not  even  a  groom  perched 
behind.  There  was,  however,  no  need  for 
a  groom.  All  the  Court  functionaries, 
were  they  athletic  or  the  opposite,  started 
running  at  the  back  of  the  carriage,  holding 
on  to  it,  pushing  it,  and  giving  the  wheels 
a  shove  with  their  hands,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  pack  of  political  partisans  at  the  tail 
of  a  newly  elected  Parliamentary  candidate. 
So  the  Caliph  disappeared  from  view ;  all 
the  bands  started  playing  different  airs, 
and  the  soldiers  were  marched  off*  different 
ways,  and  once  more  all  was  confusion 
and  shouting. 

I  had  no  sooner  drunk  some  coffee 
which  the  Grand  Chamberlain  had  sent 
for  the  refreshment  of  his  guests  than  I 
had  to  set  off*  through  the  motley  crowd, 
guided  by  a  Turk  who  could  understand 
me  about  as  little  as  I  could  understand 
him,  to  find  my  carriage.  The  ride  back  to 
Constantinople  was  as  exciting  as  driving 
from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  down  the 
Champs  Elys^es  after  the  Grand  Prix. 
The  way  was  packed  with  conveyances  in 
charge  of  shrieking  coachmen,  and  the  din 
was  terrible.  Pashas  snorted  at  the  delays  ; 
beauties  from  harems  gazed  out  of  the 
windows,  heedless  of  the  sour-featured 
eunuchs,  to  have  a  glimpse  at  a  European, 
and  then  raised  the  curtain  at  the  back  of 
the  carriage  to  obtain  another  glimpse ; 
pedestrians  swore  at  drivers  for  nearly 
running  them  down  ;  horse-soldiers 
careered  hither  and  thither.  It  was  an 
interesting  morning,  and  one  which  I  see 
again  in  my  mind's  eye  as  I  write,  with  all 
its  brilliancy  and  i)ageantry. 
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NORWAY  has  rapidly  become  one  of 
the  happy  hunting-j;rount!s  of  the 
Knglish  tourist,  and  steam- ship  companies, 
yachting  and  tourists'  agencies  arc  keenly 


A  generation  or  two  ago  the  regular 
visitors  to  Norway  consisted  principally  of 
wealthy  Knglishmcn  and  their  friends, 
who  went  there  to  fish  and  shoot  and  to 


competing  for  tin-  iiri^ilrge  of  tarryinj 
the  adventurous  holiday-makers  across  thi 
North  Sea.  and  showing  thfui  the  glorie: 
of  the  land  of  the  Vikings  and  the  Mid 
night  Sun. 


■  themselves  up  after  the  fatigues  of 
I.ondiin  season,  Many  of  them 
now  look  back  with  a  certain  regret 

lat  ha]jpy,  pleasant  time  when  they 
left   in  undislurbcd  possession  of  the 
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country  with  its  splendid  salmon  rivers 
and  vast  shooting  grounds.  In  those  days 
there  were  no  advertisements  to  be  seen 
in  the  newspapers  or  on  the  walls  of  the 
railway  stations,  calling  attention  to  Nor- 
way as  a  country  for  the  tourist.  There 
were,  of  course,  regular  steamers  from 
Hull  and  London  to  liergcn  and 
Christiania,  but  they  depended  more  upon 
goods  than  passenger  traffic,  antl  if  you 
turned  to  the  pages  of  "  Bradshaw," 
you  were  sure  to  find  the  sailings  of 
these  steamers ;  otherwise,  the  countrj' 
was  left  very  much  to  advertise  itself 
as  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe  in  which 
to  spend  a  holiday.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  English  tourist  agencies 


when  the  vessel  stops  at  some  town  or 
place  on  the  way  up  the  fjords,  to  allow 
them  to  make  a  short  excursion  up  the 
country  to  some  waterfall  or  other  place 
of  interest.  You  sit  in  your  deck-chair 
and  smoke  your  cigarette,  while  an  ever- 
changing  panorama  of  some  of  the  grandest 
and  wildest  scenery  passes  before  your 
eyes,  and,  so  far,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  is  a  convenient  and  comfortable  way 
of  getting  a  glimpse  of  Norway,  but, 
strictly  sjieaking,  it  is  but  a  glimpse. 
Much  of  the  charm  of  travelling  in  foreign 
countries  is  deriveil  from  the  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  passengers 
on  these  cruisers,  or  "  floating  hotels,"  as 
they  are  called  by  the  NorHcgians,  have 


saw  an  "  opening,"  and  a  number  of 
personally  conducted  and  iiidepen<ient 
tours  were  arranged  antl  advertised.  The 
tourist  traflUc  increased  rapidly,  and  during 
the  last  few  years  Norway  has  been  visited 
each  summer  on  an  average  by  twenty 
thousand  English.  One  of  the  latest 
developments  of  this  traffic  is  the  so-called 
"  Cruises  on  the  Norwegian  coast";  but 
although  this  may  be  a  very  convenient 
and  inexpensive  way  of  getting  a  glimpse 
of  the  country,  it  can  harilly  be  said  to  be 
the  right  way  of  seeing  Norway.  For  a 
moderate  sum  you  embark  at  tlull,  New- 
castle, or  Aberdeen,  on  board  a  comfort- 
ably fitted-up  passenger- steamer  or  steam- 
-yacht,  and  proceed  across  the  North  Sea 
and  along  the  Norwegian  coast  and  fjords, 
the  passengers  remaining  the  whole  of  the 
time  on  board,  except  on  the  few  occasions 


unforlunatcly  little  or  no  opportunity  of 
mixing  with  the  people,  or  of  becoming 
act]uainte(l  with  their  mode  of  life.  These 
"  cruises  "  may,  however,  be  recommended 
as  pioneering  expeditions  to  enable  the 
uninitiated  lo  choose  some  pleasant  spot, 
where  on  their  next  visit— for  in  most 
cases  anyone  who  has  been  to  Xonvay 
is  sure  io  wish  to  see  it  again  - 
can  settle  down 
the  countrv-,  or 
steamers. 

The  right  way  to 
enjoy  your  trip  thoi 
"  independently,"  whether  aiono  or  m 
a  small  party  of  two  or  four;  large 
parties  .should  be  avoided.  There  are 
several  routes  from  England  to  Nortt'ay, 
both  across  the  North  Sea  and  overland 
via   Holland,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  and 
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Gothenburg.  TJiis  latter  roi 
recommended  to  those  who  do  not  care  to 
undergo  the  sufferings  of  ma/  dt  mtr,  but 
it  is  a  long  journey,  occupying  sixty  hours' 
continual  travelling,  and  is,  besides,  also 
v^menhat  txi>ensive.  The  shortest  aild 
chcajiest  way  to  reach  Norway  is  bj'  steamer 
from  Hull  or  Newca.-.lle  to  Hergen  or 
Chriitiania,  or  from  London  lo  Christian- 
sand  and  Christiania,  and  the  dates  of 
sailing  and  the  fares  can  easily  be  found 


Nomay ;  all  the  people  yoa  come  into 
ntact  with  knon-  English  sufficiently  to 
understand  all  your  wants,  and  when  you, 
besides,  have  the  usual  vocabulary  in  your 
guide-book  to  refer  to,  you  may  safely 
venture  into  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
Norwegians  are  well  known  for  their 
honesty,  and  "  overchai^ng "  is  a  thing 
rarely  heard  of.  W  all  hotels  and  post- 
ing-stations the  prices  are  fixed.  If  yon 
remain  for  a  week  or  more  a  considerable 
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reduction  is  j;<'"tTnlly  made.  Excellent 
board  and  lodgings  can  thus  be  obtained 
for  the  moderati!  price  of  four  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  day.  In  travelling  by  the 
Norwegian  steamers  il  iswell  to  remember 
thai  husband  and  wife  only  pay  a  fare  and 
a  half.  Life  on  board  the  fjord  steamers 
is  an  interesting  and  enjoyable  one.  The 
accommodation  on  board  is  good,  and  the 
food  and  cooking  excellent.  Most  visitors 
come  awav  from  Norway  with  pleasant 
recollecliniis  of  ihu  wonderful  "spreads" 
at  brrakfa^l.  dinner,  and  supper  on  board 
these  sieamers.  'I'he  -same  may  now  also 
be    said  about    the    hotels,  both  in  town 
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and  country.  Until  about  ten  years  ago 
the  traveller  had  to  put  up  with  very  plain 
and  often  poor  accommodation  at  the  old 
posting-stations,  but  now  large  and  com- 
fortable hotels  are  to  be  found  on  all  the 
principal  routes,  and  even  at  the  out-of- 
the-way  places  great  improvements  have 
been  made  both  with  regard  to  accommo- 
dation and  food.  Good  wines  can  always 
be  had  at  moderate  prices,  but  the  beer  of 
the  country — a  kind  of  Lager  beer — is  ex- 
cellent, and  can  safely  be  recommended. 
The  national  vehicle  of  the  country  is  the 
well-known  kariol^  a  kind  of  low  gig,  holding 
only  one  passenger,  with  a  seat  behind  for 
the  driver.  The  Illustration  on  page  465 
is  from  a  photograph  of  a  kariol  belong- 
ing to  the  German  Emperor,  which  he 
uses  on  his  annual  visits  to  Norwav. 
There  is  nothing  more  delightful  and 
exhilarating  than  a  drive  in  a  kariol  down 
the  Norwegian  hills.  The  stoIkj\crrt\  which 
holds  two  passengers,  is  also  very  much 
used,  especially  for  the  conveyance  of 
travellers,  and  is  therefore  the  more 
"  sociable  "  of  the  two  vehicles.  By  the 
stclkjarre  two  persons  can  travel  for  a  fare 
and  a  half.  For  a  party  of  three  or  four 
persons  very  comfortable  four  -  wheeled 
carriages  can  be  obtained  on  all  the 
principal  routes.  The  **  Lomme-Reise- 
route,"  a  kind  of  Norwegian  **Bradshaw," 
or  "Bennett's  Handbook,"  an  excellent 
MTork  in  English,  will  give  the  traveller 
every  information  about  the  distances 
between  the  stations  and  the  travelling 
expenses  on  the  various  routes,  both  by 
land  and  water.  Norwav  is  an  ideal 
country  for  pedestrians  and  cyclists. 
Although  it  is  mountainous,  the  roads 
have  been  so  skilfully  constructed  in  zig- 
zag windings  that  cyclists  will  fmd  no 
difficulty  in  climbing  the  hills.  A  useful 
map  for  cyclists  has  lately  been  published 
at  Christiania,  and  can  easilv  be  obtained 
through  one's  bookseller. 

For  those  travellers  who  wish  to  avoid 
all  trouble  and  difficulties  connected  with 
payments  in  foreign  money,  a  very  con- 
venient and  useful  svstem  of  railwav, 
steamer,  posting,  and  hotel  couj)ons  has 
lately  been  established  by  some  of  the 
tounst  agencies  both  in  England  and 
Nonvay.  The  latter  have  branch  oflices 
at  all  the  principal  ports  of  landing,  and 
will  even  undertake  to  plan  out  carefully 
the  tour  for  each  individual  or  j)arty  ac- 
cording to  the  time  at  his  or  their  disposal, 
showing  the  distances  to  be  travelled 
each  day,  what  excursions  to  make  en 
route,  and  giving  other  useful  hints  to  the 
tourist  bent  on  **  independent "  travelling. 


One  ought  not  to  forget  to  secure  a  berth 
in  good  time  by  one  of  the  steamers  from 
England,  as  they  are  generally  crowded 
during  the  summer  season. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  any 
description  of  the  country  and  the  people 
in  this  short  article.  I  will  only  refer  the 
intending  visitor  to  the  numerous  books 
of  travel  on  Norway  which  of  late  have 
been  published,  and  I  would  recommend 
him  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  one 
or  two  of  them — for  instance,  Good- 
man's **]iest  Tour  in  Norway"  and 
Mockler-Ferrjman's  **  In  the  Northman's 
Land,"  before  leaving  England. 

Having  called  attention  to  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  right  way  of  seeing 
Norway — that  of  travelling  independently 
and  leisurely  through  the  country,  to 
go  where  you  like  and  to  stop 
where  you  like  —  and  having  shown 
the  increased  facilities  and  great  im- 
provements made  of  late  for  the  comfort 
of  the  visitors  to  the  countn',  I  will  now 
sketch  in  rough  outlines  some  of  the 
best  tours  in  Norway,  which  the  reader, 
having  provided  himself  with  a  road- 
map  of  the  country,  will  be  easily  able 
to  follow. 

'I'he  first  I  will  call  The  Suldal- 
Hdvdanger  Tour,  Take  one  of  the 
steamers  from  Hull  or  Newcastle  for 
Bergen,  but  land  at  Stavanger,  whence 
proceed  the  same  day  by  one  of  the  fjord 
steamers  to  Santl,  at  the  head  of  the  liukn- 
fjord,  and  thence  by  road  to  Osen  on  the 
Suldal  lake.  Here  take  the  small  steamer 
to  Noes,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lake, 
whence  by  road  tliroui^h  the  magnificent 
Bratlands  vallev  to  Horre  on  the  Roldal 
lake,  where  a  day  or  two  may  be 
pleasantly  spent.  There  are  good  hotels 
at  Horre  and  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Roldal.  From  Horre  proceed  by  road 
across  the  Roklal  mountain  to  Odde  in 
Hardanger,  passing  the  beautiful  water- 
falls, the  Espeland  and  Laatefos.  At 
Odde  the  traveller  should  remain  for  three 
or  four  days.  From  here  excursions  can 
be  made  to  the  Buarbrje  and  Folgefond 
Glaciers.  One  day  shouhl  be  devoted  to 
an  excursion  to  the  celebrated  waterfall, 
the  Skjxggedalsfos,  which  is  reached 
partly  by  boat  and  partly  on  foot.  Several 
iiours  of  hard  climbing  along  a  narrow 
path  on  the  side  of  a  lofty  mountain  has 
to  be  accomplished,  but  no  one  will  ever 
regret  the  exertion.  On  the  next  page  will 
be  found  an  Illustration  fn^m  a  j)hotograph 
of  a  point  of  the  j)alh,  1500  ft.  above  the 
fjord,  if  time  permits,  two  days  should 
be  allowed  for  this  excursion,  especially  if 
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ladies  arc  of  the  paitj'.  (lood  quarters  for 
the  nighl  can  be  had  at  the  new  holi'l  at 
SkJEggedal.  From  Odde  proceed  by 
steamer  along  the  famous  Hardanger  fjord 
to  Bergen,  where,  before  returning  to 
England,   one    or   iwo    days    should    be 


ani/  Xonlfjoiil  Tour — embark  also  at  Hul 
or    Newcastle    and    proceed    to    Bergen.  I 
The  morning  after  arrival,  go  on  by  raU  to  " 
Vossevangen  and  thence  by  road  to  the 
famous  Stalheim,  with  its  large  and  excel- 
lent hotel.     One  or  two  days  should  be 


reserved  for  the  sights  of  the  mwn,  the 
beautiful  environs,  and  the  old  thurch  at 
Fantoft.  From  Bergen  there  are  four  or 
five  steamers  n  week  to  Hull  or  Ncwcasllc. 
This  tour  can  be  accomplished  in  fourteen 
days,  costing  on  an  avenge  £,i  per  day, 
including  all  expenses. 

for  me    second    lour—  Tht   Sogne/JvrJ 


spent  here  for  rest  or  walk*  in  the  neigh> 
bourhood.  From  Stalheim  by  road  ihrot^gfc' 
the  nuignificent  XxTcidnl  to  Gudvangeal 
on  the  Sugnefjiird.  Opposite  the  villagel 
of  (judtangeu  is  the  remarkable  bll — \ 
the  Kikfos.  1850  ft.  high— of  which  ' 
pre.tenl  an  Illustration.  From  Gnd^ 
vangL-n    proceed    by    steamer    along 
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celebrated  \:crofjord  and  Sognefjord  as  far 
as  Vadheim,  whence  by  road  to  Utvik  on 
the  Nordljord.      Here    cross    by  boat   or 


Steamer  to  Faleide,  ami  then  by  road  past 
the  mighty  Hotnindalsrokkcn  to  Hel- 
lesylt.  Thence  by  steamer  through  the 
Geiranger,  the  wildest  and  grandest  of 
the  Norwegian  ijords,  to  .Merok,  at  the 
head  of  the  fjord.  Merok  can  now  also 
be  reached  from  Hellesylt  via  Visnxs, 
Stryn,  and  Groiiid.  This  road,  which  was 
only  finished  last  year,  has  opened  nii 
another  new  district,  full  of  wonderful 
beauty  and  grandeur,  to  the  tourist.  From 
Merok  by  steamer  along  the  Storfjord  lo 
Aalesund.  No  time  should  be  l<ist  here 
in  catching  another  steanitr  for  Hergen, 
where  any  spare  days  can  be  pro(ital>I> 
spent  before  returning  to  England.  TJii's 
tour  can  also  be  accomplished  in  fourteen 
days,  but  wil!  cost  £z  to  £-^  more  than 
the  first. 

The  third  tour— TO.-  Grand  Tour  of 
Wttltm  Norway,  as  it  may  be  called — is 
really  a  combination  of  the  first  and  the 
second  tour,  and  can  be  accomplished  in 
three  weeks,  if  the  stay  at  Roldal.  Oddc. 
and  Stalheim  is  curtailed  by  a  day  at  each 
place.  The  traveller  lands  at  Stavangor 
and,  alter  having  finished  the  Suldal- 
Hardanger  Tour,  proceeds  on  his  arrival 
at  Bergen  to  Vossevangcn,  Stalheim,  and 
Gudvangen,  completing  the  remainder  of 
the  Sogneljord  and  Nordljord  Tour  as  far 
as  Aalesund ;  thence  by  steamer  to  Bergen 


and  back  to  England.  The  cost  of  this 
tour  is  about  ^15, 

Anyone  who  has  a  month  at  his  disposal 
should  extend  this  last  tour  to  the  Roms- 
dal  district.  In  this  case  proceed  by 
steamer  from  Aalesund  to  Moldc  and 
YcblungsnEes.  Thence  by  road  up  the 
Romsdal  to  Horgheim,  and  back  again  the 
same  way  to  llolde.  A  fine  view  of  the 
celebrated  mountains,  the  Romsdalhom 
and  the  Troldlindcrne,  is  obtained  on  the 
way  to  Horgheim,  'J'he  scenery  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  altogether  very  grand 
ami  impressive.  From  Molde  by  steamer 
to  Uergen  and  thence  to  England.  The 
Romsdal  trip  would  cost  about  £1  extra. 
Hy  including  the  Komsdal,  the  traveller 
has  really  seen  all  that  is  grandest  of 
Western  Norwav. 

The  fourth— 7";i.-  ^\\ilC<mt,  Throndhjitn, 
and  Christianiii  7;-(//— Hould  first  of  all 
include  alt  the  places  visited  on  the  pre- 
ceding tour  in  Western  Norway  and  the 
Komsdal  district,  but  instead  of  returning 
lo  Hergen  from  Horgheim,  the  traveller 
should  continue  up  the  Romsdal  to 
Dombaas  on  the  Dovrc  Mountain  (a  fine 
field  for  botanists  and  sportsmen),  where 
a  day  or  two  should  be  spent.  From 
Dombaas  proceed  along  the  main  road 
from  Christiania  to  Tlirondhjem  as  far  as 
Stilren,  wheretake  the  train  toThrondhjem, 
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the  ancient  capital  of  Norway.  One  or 
two  days  should  be  reserved  for  seeing  the 
old  cathedral,  the  environs,  and  the  two 
waterfalls  in  the  neighbourhood.  From 
Throndhjem  by  train  to  Christiania,  a 
long  but  very  interesting  railway  journey 
of  seventeen  hours.  The  sights  of  Christi- 
ania, the  museums,  the  old  Viking  ship, 


Then  proceed  along  the  main  road  through 
Telemarken  to  HankelidsEcter  and  Roldal, 
Here  cross  the  mountain  to  Odde,  where 
two  or  three  days  should  be  spent  in 
making  excursions  (see  the  first  tour). 
From  Odde  by  steamer  on  the  Hardanger 
fjord  to  Bergen,  whence  by  steamer  to 
England.     This  tour  can  be  comfortably 


etc.,  and  a  visit  to  Holmenkollen  will  only 
occupy  a  couple  of  days.  From  Christiania 
there  are  weekly  steamers  to  London  and 
Hull.  This  tour  takes  five  weeks  to 
accomplish,  and  the  expenses  will  not 
exceed  ^i  per  day. 

The  fifth — The  Telemarken-  Hardanger 
Tour — can  be  made  by  steamer  from 
London,  Hull,  or  Newcastle  to  Christiania. 
Having  done  the  sights  of  the  capital, 
proceed  by  rail  to  Kongsberg,  thence  by 
road  to  Hilterdal  (with  the  ancient  wooden 
church)  and  Tinoset.  From  here  make 
an  excursion  to  the  celebrated  Rjukanfos, 
one   of    the   finest  waterfalls   in    Europe. 


accomplished   in  fourteen  days.     Average 
cost  about  £\  per  day. 

The  only  important  tour  now  left  to 
mention  is  the  very  long  and  fascinating 
one  to  the  North  Cape.  The  scenery  on 
the  Nordland  coast  and  in  the  Lofoten 
Islands  is  well  known  for  its  peculiar 
character  and  mystic  beauty.  The  Mid- 
night Sun  is  visible  at  the  North  Cape 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of 
July,  and  any  traveller  who  finds  himself 
in  'Ihrondhjem  during  that  period  can 
proceed  from  thence  in  the  Norwegian 
mail  steamers,  and  be  back  at  Throndhjem 
in  eight  days. 
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^^-       By  HUfiERT  CR.\CKAN'THORPE. 


XREVOR  PERKINS,  when  he  had 
huDg  up  his  hat,  sat  down, 
ted  his  spectacles,  and  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  lanlty  hair.  The  long 
low  room  presented  an  iil-scoured  and 
impoverished  aspect.  It  was  almost 
deserted :  a  woman  in  a  gaudy  bonnet, 
poring  over  a  halfpenny  newspaper,  sat 
absently  munching  thick  slices  of  bread- 
and-butter  ;  at  the  far  end  two  elderly 
gentlemen  in  shabby  tall  hats  clicked  their 
dominoes  over  the  marble-topped  table. 
The  atmosphere  was  heavy  with  the  scent 
of  stale  food,  and  the  waitresses — three 
anaemic  young  women,  wearing  white 
caps  and  black,  close-fitting  dresses — 
stood  stationed  in  weary,  listless  attitudes. 
From  outside,  through  the  half-opened 
door,  drifted  the  rumble  of  the  Strand  and 
the  shuffle  of  hurrying  feet ;  and  behind 
the  blurred  glass  of  the  shop-window 
flitted  the  ceaseless  passage  of  dim 
silhouettes. 

"Good  afternoon,  Jlr.  Perkins.  You're 
4]uite  a  stranger,"  the  waitress  btgan, 
standing  before  him  and  leaning  in  a 
vaguely  coquettish  attitude,  her  knuckles 
on  the  greasy,  marble-topped  table. 

"Yes,  I've  been  troubled  ail  the  spring 
with  a  disagreeable  cough,"  the  young 
man  answered. 

His  voice  was  precise  and  without  tone. 
His  head  was  wide  and  overgrown  ;  he  sat 
in  a  limp,  ungraceful  attitude ;  his  shoulders 
were  narrow  and  sloping  ;  his  whole  frame 
meagre,  almost  puny.  He  fingered  his 
scraggy,  immature  moustache,  and  his 
face,  behind  the  gold-rimmed  spectacles, 
wore  the  pale  placidity  of  a  thoughtful 
mind. 

"  Most  likely  it  '11  be  on  account  of  this 
funny,    changeable    weather   we  've    been 
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having.  It's  more  seasonable  to-day 
though,  isn't  it .'  You  're  not  looking  very 
flash,"  she  added,  "  Tea  and  tea-cake,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  please,  and  I  think  I  could 
fancy  an  egg." 

"  I  '11  pick  you  out  a  nice  one,"  said  the 
girl  as  she  turned  away. 

For  a  moment  he  let  his  eyes  follow  her 
retreating  figure,  then  once  more  ran  his 
fingers  slowly  through  his  lanky  hair. 

Presently,  drawing  a  book  from  his 
pocket,  he  opened  it  before  him  and 
began  to  read. 

"When  a  man  does  some  violence  to 
his  own  nature  in  adhering  to  the  parent 
bulk ;  when  its  character  and  aspirations 
are  not  repeated  in  him  ;  when  his  duty 
to  himself  runs  counter  to  his  outward 
obligations ;  when  the  component  parts 
of  the  State,  its  institutions,  must  have 
mainstays  passed  round  them  to  hold  them 
together ;  when  the  famiiy  is  no  longer 
the  State  in  miniature,  and  woman  demurs 
to  what  is  expected  of  her ;  when  the 
populace  breaks  over  its  natural  barriers ; 
when  the  faculty  of  building  ceases  ;  when 
the  Ideal  and  the  Practical  seem  mutually 
antagonistic,  and  the  youth  must  crush  his 
genius  into  cleverness  if  he  will  catch  on 
as  a  citizen — then  (jf  that  State  it  may  be 
said  that  its  day,  as  a  State,  is  over ;  that 
nature  is  no  longer  in  it ;  and  that  endless 
disintegration  is  its  portion " 

The  girl,  clattering  her  tray  on  to  the 
table,  interruptetl  him ;  he  looked  up  at 
her  with  an  impatient  gesture  ;  then, 
while  she  arranged  the  tea-things  before 
him,  turned  again  to  his  book.  When  he 
ceased  reading,  she  had  mo\etl  awav. 

The  words,  "When  a  man  does' some 
violence  to  his  own  nature  in  adhering  to 
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the  parent  bulk  .  .  .  when  his  duty  to 
himself  runs  counter  to  his  outward 
obligations,"  sang  in  his  ears  as  he  stirred 
his  tea.  And,  pondering  on  the  signi- 
ficance of  his  past  life,  he  seemed  to 
realise  the  profundity  of  the  phrase. 

Yes,  the  curse  of  decadence  lay  over  the 
land.  The  ancient  idols  had  been  cast 
down  in  the  market-place.  A  new  genera- 
tion had  arisen ;  a  generation  old  before 
its  time — **  Venue  trop  tard  dans  un  si^cle 
trop  vieux,'*  as  the  French  poet  had  sung ; 
a  generation  doomed  to  the  irreparable 
loss  of  the  happy  illusions  of  youth ;  a 
generation  incapable  of  faith,  groaning 
beneath  an  accumulation  of  precocious 
experience,  eternally  haunted  by  the 
hideous  habit  of  introspection. 

Yes,  and  in  his  own  case  how  true  it 
all  was !  As  he  finished  his  egg  all  his 
boyhood  came  back  to  him  :  the  lengthy, 
dreary  Sunday  morning  hours  spent  beside 
his  father  and  mother  in  that  bare  Baptist 
chapel  off  the  Pentonville  Road;  the  atti- 
tude of  bawling  familiarity,  half  cringing, 
half  patronising,  adopted  by  the  minister 
towards  the  Deity;  his  own  first  boyish, 
timorous  doubtings,  resolving  themselves 
later  into  long,  secret  searchings  of  heart ; 
then  the  stem  resolve  to  learn,  to  judge 
things  for  himself;  the  nights  spent  in 
sifting  the  tnith,  absorbed  in  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  Herbert  Spencer  ;  and 
finally,  that  eventful  morning  of  his  great 
revolt — his  dramatic  refusal  to  accompany 
his  father  to  chapel,  his  defiant  proclama- 
tion of  his  intellectual  emancipation.  .  .  . 
He  recalled  all  the  details  of  the  crisis 
with  a  mild  and  complacent  pride. 

And  yet — and  yet,  he  mused  bitterly,  of 
what  avail  had  these  things  proved  ?  To 
the  sensitive  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge tasted  bitter  as  Dead  Sea  fruit — that 
was  the  inexorable  law.  He  finished  his 
tea  thoughtfully,  and  reminded  himself 
how  he  had  elected  to  live  his  own  life — 
apart,  shrinking  instinctively  from  the 
heedless  and  facile  animality  of  his  fellow- 
salesmen,  acquiescing  in  their  disdain  of 
him,  effacing  himself  during  shop-hours, 
and  allowing  those  of  coarser  fibre  to  oust 
him  from  promotion,  to  push  their  way 
past  him,  up  into  the  superior  departments. 
Upon  none  of  these  things,  he  told  him- 
self, had  he  set  his  heart :  he  had  preferred 
to  stand  aside  calmly  while  the  others 
jostled  past  him  in  their  senseless  race  for 
worldly  success,  jealously  preserving  his 
pride  in  himself,  and  in  the  evenings,  in 
the  cheerless  solitude  of  his  bed-room, 
awakening  to  a  pent-up  consciousness  of 
the  play  of  his  own  personality. 


Thus  he  had  passed  through  many- 
phases.  Thus,  in  his  way,  he  had  become 
a  dilettante,  cultivating  with  no  slight 
care  that  "  state  of  mind  at  once  very 
intelligent  and  very  voluptuous  which  in- 
clines us  towards  diverse  forms  of  life,  and 
leads  us  to  lend  ourselves  to  each  one  of 
these  in  turn,  without  giving  ourselves  up 
to  any  one  of  them." 

He  had  studied  Shakspere  diligently,, 
and,  to  elevate  his  conception  of  life,  had 
committed  to  memory  the  more  philo- 
sophical passages.  He  had  read  **  Wilhelm 
Meister"  from  beginning  to  end  ;  he  wor- 
shipped Goethe  vaguely  as  the  highest 
human  type.  Ruskin  had  been  to  him 
a  revelation  from  which  he  had  never 
altogether  recovered,  though  latterly  the 
theory  of  "  Art  for  Art's  sake  "  had,  upon 
consideration,  seemed  to  him  curiously 
alluring.  He  judged  Carlyle  to  be  a  man 
of  genius,  and  Byron  to  be  a  great  poet,. 
and  he  was  wont  to  pride  himself  upon 
the  modernity  of  his  contempt  for  the 
vulgar  works  of  Charles  Dickens.  He 
possessed  two  volumes  of  the  suppressed 
English  translation  of  M.  Zola's  works: 
he  believed  Paris  to  be  an  immoral  cit)** 
He  considered  himself  to  be  a  passionate 
lover  of  books,  like  Charles  Lamb  or  the 
late  Lord  Macaulay ;  he  read  with  avidity 
the  strenuous  productions  of  certain  con- 
temporary novelists  and  the  literary  page 
of  the  DatTy  Chronicle,  He  kept  a  psycho- 
logical diary — an  elaborate  record  of  his 
thoughts  and  sensations — and  once  upon  a 
time  he  had  written  an  essay  upon  "  Life's 
Ultimate  Aim,"  which  had  been  accepted, 
but  never  published,  by  a  weekly  journal 
of  advanced  thought. 

He  was  alone  in  the  world.  He  had 
discovered  that  for  his  parents  he  had  no- 
genuine  affection,  and  this  discovery  he 
was  wont  to  deplore,  upbraiding  himself 
weakly  that  he  could  not  overlook  the 
crude  bigotry  of  their  point  of  view.  He 
had  no  real  friends  :  he  had  found  no  one 
to  whom  he  could  unbosom  his  intimate 
thoughts.  So,  though  outwardly  he  ap- 
peared to  mix  with  the  world,  to  assume 
an  indifferent  acquiescence  in  its  ways,. 
inwardly  he  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse,, 
communing  in  solitude  with  himself  alone* 
Instinctively  he  shrank  from  the  coarse 
contact  of  men — from  their  blatant  glori- 
fication of  their  animal  instincts — and 
there  were  moments  when  his  soul  yearned 
vaguely  for  the  subtle  companionship  of  a 
woman's  delicate  mind. 

Not  that,  in  his  time,  he  had  not  ex- 
perienced the  whole  gamut  of  love.  Five 
years  ago,  on  the  very  threshold  of  life> 
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he  had  given  his  heart  to  a  woman,  and 
during  three  weeks  he  had  lived,  as  it 
seemed  to  him  now,  through  all  the 
wonderful  and  tormenting  ecstasy  of  love. 
He  had  made  himself  her  slave ;  he  had 
worshipped  the  ground  on  which  she 
trod  ;  and  then,  one  day  she  had  ignobly 
betrayed  him.  He  had  traversed  all  the 
heights  and  depths  of  human  passion,  and 
he  had  suflfered  as  only  the  sensitive  know 
how  to  suffer.  For  five  years  had  this 
dearly  bought  knowledge  of  the  perfidy  of 
woman  and  the  haunting  consciousness  of 
his  own  disillusionment  restrained  him 
from  further  amorous  experience.  All 
the  confident  spontaneity  of  his  youth  was 
turned  to  bitterness  and  gall  :  he  had 
grown  cynical  and  pessimistic,  he  looked 
upon  his  faith  in  human  nature  as  irre- 
vocably shattered. 

Eut  latterly,  an  indefinable  disquietude, 
a  strange  and  morbid  dissatisfaction,  seemed 
to  have  taken  possession  of  his  being,  and 
finally,  one  evening,  after  reading  an 
English  translation  of  one  of  M.  Bourget's 
novels,  he  had  felt  this  wistful  conviction 
steal  over  him — that  where  his  fellow-men 
failed  to  comprehend  his  secluded  attitude, 
a  woman  might  succeed ;  and  that  a 
woman  might  appreciate  him  for  that  very 
sensitivity  of  his  which  was  so  apt  to  excite 
the  coarser  sex  to  active  hostility ;  and  that 
perhaps,  after  all.  Life  was  more  important 
than  Literature,  and  that  an  assiduous 
cultivation  of  self,  by  means  of  a  cunning 
management  of  experience,  represented 
the  last  word  oi  z.  fin-de-siecle  philosophy. 

The  two  elderly  gentlemen  adjusted 
their  shabby  tall  hats  and  prepared  to 
relinquish  their  dominoes.  The  woman 
in  the  gaudy  bonnet  was  gone.  Trevor 
Perkins  roused  himself  from  his  reverie, 
and,  glancing  round  the  room,  caught  the 
eye  of  the  waitress.  She  smiled  respon- 
sivcly  and  came  towards  him. 

Her  name  was  Emilv  Hammond,  and 
she  lived  with  her  married  sister,  whose 
husband  kept  a  tobacconist's  shop  oft'  the 
Euston  Road.  She  had  confided  to  him 
that  she  was  not  happy  at  home,  and  from 
time  to  time  (he  had  frequented  the  shop 
for  more  than  a  year)  he  had  talked  to  her 
of  his  loneliness,  hinted  at  the  great  grief 
of  his  early  boyhood,  and  explained  some- 
thing of  the  bitterness  of  his  disillusion- 
ment. She  had  not  altogether  compre- 
hended his  meaning,  but  she  would  listen 
to  him  with  a  sympathetic  attention  that 
seemed  to  him,  when  he  reflected  on  it, 
almost  pathetic ;  and  he  found  that  their 
talks  together  stimulated  him  to  a  keener 
realisation  of  himself. 


So,  one  Easter  Monday  afternoon,  he 
had  taken  her  to  Oi)7iipia,  and  afterwards, 
at  tea  on  the  Rialto  (the  entertainment 
consisted  of  a  representation  of  Venice  in 
London),  he  had  talked  to  her  of  the 
Renaissance — of  that  wonderful  revival  of 
learning  in  Italy  after  the  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages — and  when  he  had  finished 
she  had  told  him  shyly  how  his  cleverness 
intimidated  her.  Then,  in  a  moment  of 
weakness  he  had  fondly  dreamed  that  her 
simple,  unaffected  companionship  might 
have  proved  a  solace  to  him,  and  that 
together  they  might  have  achieved  that 
most  perfect  of  human  relationships — real 
friendship  between  man  and  woman.  But 
before  long  he  had  discovered  that  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  minor 
music-halls  with  a  cousin  of  hers,  a  gaudy 
youth  from  the  City;  and  remembering 
his  own  sensitivity,  he  had  cynically  set  to 
work  to  shatter  this,  perhaps  the  last  of 
his  illusions.  With  that  quick  pride  that 
was  characteristic  of  him  he  had  let  his 
intimacy  with  her  brusquely  lapse.  Yet 
even  so  he  did  not  escape  certain  pang^ 
of  remorse  :  he  was  afraid  that  she  would 
not  have  appreciated  his  motives,  and  that 
she  might  have  misconstrued  his  behaviour. 
Their  first  meeting  just  now  had  perhaps 
been  somewhat  strained  :  as  she  came  up 
to  the  table  he  felt  prompted  to  reassure 
her,  to  convey  to  her  that  he  bore  her  no 
ill-will. 

**  Well,  Miss  Hammond,  and  what  have 
you  been  doing  with  yourself  }  "  he  began, 
with  a  forced  jauntiness. 

**  Oh,  nothing  wonderful !  Just  jogging 
along — same  song,  same  tune." 

"  Do  you  know,  I  Ve  been  intending  to 
come  round  to  look  you  up  for  ever  so 
long  ?  " 

He  looked  up  at  her  quickly :  he  fancied 
he  detected  a  note  of  resentment  in  her 
voice,  and  he  added  hastily — 

*'  I  suppose  you  thought  I  *d  forgotten 
all  about  you  ?  '* 

*'  Perhaps  I  didn't  think  an}1;hing  at 
all  about  it  ?  " 

He  smiled  indulgently. 

"  Come,  don't  be  angry,"  he  continued* 

"  Angry  !  I  'm  sure  1  don't  know  what 
you  mean." 

"But  you're  offenxled  with  me,  I  can  see.'* 

**  What  a  funny  man  you  are,  to  be 
sure,  Mr.  Perkins !  "  she  retorted. 

He  felt  reassured  :  they  were  friends 
again  once  more.  *'  Don't  go,"  he  went 
on  insinuatingly ;  **  I  want  to  ask  you 
something." 

She  paused,  leaning  her  wrists  on  the 
table  :  her  lips  were  expectantly  parted. 
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"  Will  you  come  out  with  me  on  Sunday 
evening  ?  "  he  asked,  lowering  his  voice. 

He  expected  a  coquettish  refusal.  But 
she  answered  simply — 

Certainly,  Mr.  Perkins." 
Shall   we   meet,   then,  at  Hyde  Park 
Comer  at  half-past  eight  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  very  pleased,"  she  answered 
in  the  same  tone. 

**  And  you  don't  think  too  badly  of  me  ?" 

"  But  really,  Mr.  Perkins,  I  don't  think 
badly  of  you  at  all.  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  where  you  get  these  funnv  ideas 
from." 

"  I  want  vou  to  think  well  of  me,"  he 
murmured. 

She  glanced  ner\ously  over  her  shoulder. 
Behind  her  an  elderly  gentleman  was 
impatiently  rapping  his  plate.  She  moved 
away,  smiling  in  mock  ruefulness. 

He  lingered  for  some  minutes,  affection- 
ately watching  her  as  she  flitted  to  and  fro 
about  the  room.  Once  or  twice  she  smiled 
back  at  him  sj-mpathetically.  And  when 
at  length  he  rose  to  go,  her  eyes  sparkled 
upon  him  with  simple,  unfeigned  pleasure. 

He  mounted  an  omnibus,  and  as  the 
vehicle  rumbled  on  towards  Charing  Cross, 
he  felt  his  heart  respond  in  vague  exhilara- 
tion to  all  the  murky,  golden  splendour  of 
the  glamorous  London  night. 


II. 

They  met,  greeted  each  other  simply, 
and  turned  silently  into  the  Park.  Over- 
head a  dark,  romantic  sky  quivered  with  a 
myriad  glittering  stars — an  infinity  of 
distant  worlds,  dimly  winking  through 
measureless  miles  of  space. 

"  What  a  nice  warm  evening !  It 's  quite 
summer)-,"  she  murmured. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  pressing  her 
arm,  drew  it  gently  beneath  his  own. 

They  crossed  the  road,  and  as  they 
turned  down  the  long  avenue,  beneath  the 
spreading  branches  of  the  great  elms, 
the  moon  appeared,  a  monstrous  disc  of 
glistening  silver,  slowly  climbing  the  sky, 
to  preside,  as  it  were,  over  all  the  Park.  A 
subdued  rumour  of  decorous  footfalls 
waited  on  the  still  night  air  ;  down  the 
stately  avenue  and  beneath  the  ancient 
trees  the  vague  silhouettes  of  countless 
couples  were  flitting  through  the  pale 
moonlight. 

Trevor  and  Emily  strolled  on.  Neither 
spoke ;  now  and  then  he  glanced  up  at 
the  moon,  wistfully,  while  she  watched  the 
silently  sauntering  stream  of  lovers  or  the 
closely  locked  couples  that  crowded  the 
benches.      By  and   by  he   felt   her   head 


nestle  on  to  his  shoulder,  and  instinctively 
he  passed  his  arm  around  her  waist. 

*'  Dear  Miss  Hammond  !  "  he  whispered, 
bending  his  face  to  hers. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Perkins,  don't  be  unkind ! " 
she  answered,  gently  rebuffing  him. 

"  Unkind  ?    But  how  am  1  unkind  .-  " 

"Don't  be  unkind,"  she  repeated 
\*aguely. 

Disconcerted,  he  looked  away  from  her, 
and  they  resumed  their  walk. 

He  gazed  up  at  the  stars,  and  tried  to 
lose  himself  in  the  wondrous  immensity 
of  the  firmament,  to  comprehend  the 
infinite  insignificance  of  human  life.  And, 
as  his  eyes  travelled  over  the  great  glitter- 
ing assemblage,  he  recalled,  with  a  dreamy 
wonder,  the  vast  range  of  human  aspira- 
tion, the  persistent  progress  of  scientific 
achievement,  the  unflagging  efl'ort  of  each 
successive  generation.  And  presently  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  the  grotesque 
futility  of  it  all  oppressed  him.  He  thought 
of  himself — of  his  lonely  life,  of  his 
unsatisfied  melancholv,  of  the  bitterness 
of  his  experience,  of  that  welling  spring 
of  happiness  which  had  been  irreparably 
poisoned.  He  looked  at  the  girl  by  his 
side  :  their  eyes  met :  her  lips  parted  in 
a  faint,  tremulous  smile.  Ah  !  she  was 
happy :  she  could  not  understand  this 
haunting  sense  of  the  pitiful  hollowness 
of  things  1 

How  fresh  and  sweet  and  simple  she 
looked  in  the  pale  moonlight !  Could  he 
not,  during  one  short,  mad  hour,  escape 
from  himself  ? 

"Are  you  not  getting  tired.  Miss 
Hammond  ?  "  he  asked  gently. 

**  Well,  I  do  think  we  might  rest  a  bit," 
she  answered. 

They  walked  on,  looking  about  them, 
for  most  of  the  benches  seemed  already 
occupied.  At  last  they  discovered  one  that 
was  half  empty.  A  couple — the  man  was 
a  soldier — was  in  possession  of  the  one 
corner ;  Trevor  and  Emily  sat  down  on 
the  other. 

All  the  Park  seemed  alive  with  lovers, 
sauntering  in  silent  embrace  beneath  the 
gleaming,  full-faced  moon.  The  heavy 
breath  of  human  love  seemed  to  float 
through  the  warm,  still,  night  air  ;  and  now 
and  then  from  out  the  distant  darkness 
there  sounded  a  woman's  strident  laugh. 

"Emily!"  he  murmured,  drawing  her 
towards  him. 

"  Mr.  Perkins !  "  she  whispered  softly  in 
reply. 

"  Look  up  at  the  stars,"  he  continued. 

"  Yes,  isn't  it  a  fine  night  ?  " 

"  How  wonderful  to  think  that  they  are 
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P  all  different  worlds,  miltions  and  millions 
of  miles  away  !  " 

"Do  you  think  ihcy  can  sec  us?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  Jaresay.  Who  knows  ?"  he  answered 
dreamily. 

"  What  a  spoony  lot  they  must  think  us  !  " 


jealous  of  me  and  you.  Whcnyoawnel 
talking  to  me  the  other  day  in  the  shop,  f 
didn't  you  notice  how  she  kept  edging  and  ' 
trying  to  catch  what  you  were  saving. 
She  'a  a  real  mean,  spiteful  thing — ifiat  *s 
what  she  is.  And  the  other  evening  I 
could  stand    her   nasty  prj'ing   ways  no 


He  joined  in  her  laugh  uneasily.  Her 
remark  jarred  vagui-ly  upon  hia  sensitivity- 
And  parenthetically  he  deplored  his  own 
^tidious  and  cxaaing  ta^te. 

Thcv  relapsed  into  silence,  while  she 
nestled  towanls  him  shyly.  He  kissed  her 
on  the  forehead  ;  she  made  no  resistance, 
but  began — 

"  Voti  know  Lottie  Blandford,  that  tall 
scarecrow  of  a  girl — you  know,  what  ser\es 
in  the  front  at  our  place.     Slie  's  awfully 


longer,     and    I     says    to     her    straight 
out.  .  .  ." 

He  let  her  prattle  on,  while  hia  thoughts 
drifted  towards  profounder  things.  .  .  . 
She  looked  up  to  him :  she  beheved  in 
him  ;  she  cared  for  him  after  her  guileless, 
untutored  fashion.  Uy  a  dozen  touchingly 
feminine  movements  she  had  betrayed  her- 
self. .  .  .  Was  there,  then,  no  response 
that  he  could  make.-  Must  he  let  her 
suffer — suffer  as   he    had    suffered  ? 
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Could  he  not  rather  watch  over  and  pre- 
serve intact  those  bright,  girlish  illusions 
of  hers  concerning  him  ?  .  .  .  Could  he 
not  be  kind — ^yes,  infinitely  kind :  her 
simple  little  heart  would,  he  divined, 
demand  but  little  else.  .  .  .  Could  he  not 
sacrifice  himself,  mask  all  the  bitterness 
of  his  cynicism — the  tragic  aridity  of  his 
heart  ?  Would  not  that,  after  all,  prove 
a  finely  modem  part  } 

**  Emily,"  he  murmured,  drawing  her 
face  to  his,  **  dear  little  Emily." 

She  laughed — a  low,  rippling  laugh. 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Perkins,  what  away  you  have, 
to  be  sure  !  " 

**  You  're  no  longer  cross  with  me  ?  You 
don't  think  badly  of  me  ?  " 

**  I  sha'n't  tell  you  what  I  think  of  you. 
It  might  make  you  think  too  much  of 
yourself,"  she  answered  coquettishly. 

**  You  don't  know  how  lonely,  how 
isolated  my  life  is,  Emily." 

**  Well,  I  have  noticed  you  seem  sort  of 
sad-like  and  dreadful  down  on  your  luck. 
I  don't  see  why  you  should  be  though. 
You've  a  nice  position." 

**  I  can't  explain  to  you  now,  Emily. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  you  '11  understand." 

"  I  believe  it 's  reading  too  many  books. 
I  knew  a  girl  who  went  just  the  same  way. 
I  never  could  see  the  sense  of  all  this 
book-reading  myself." 

He  laughed  gently,  assuring  himself 
that  such  artlessncss  was  quaintly 
charming. 

**  Never  mind,  Emily ;  you  must  be 
patient  and  bear  with  me.  You  will, 
won't  you,  Emily  darling  ?  " 

She  paused,  then  asked  gravely — 

"What's  up  now  ?" 

**  If  only  I  had  a  real  friend,"  he  went 
on  dreamily ;  *'  an  honest,  loyal  little 
friend — a  friend  like  you,  Emily — a  friend 
who  would  be  patient  and  bear  with  me." 

**  You  talk  that  vague-like,  Mr.  Perkins, 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  to  say.  I  'm 
sure  we  're  chummy  enough." 

**  Call  me  Trevor,"  he  whispered. 

**  I  'm  a  funny  sort  of  a  girl,"  she  con- 
tinued, **  but  I  do  like  to  know  where  I  am 
with  folks.  I  've  kept  company  before, 
you  know,  and  I  like  folks  to  mean  what 
they  say." 

**And  you  don't  believe  in  me — in  my 
sincerity  ?  "  he  asked  bitterly. 

**  Oh,  you  're  too  deep  for  me,  Mr. 
Perkins,"  she  answered  shortly. 

**  You  're  not  going  to  quarrel  with  me, 
Emily  ?  "  he  expostulated. 

"  Oh,  Lord  !  I'm  sure  I  can't  see  any- 
thing to  quarrel  about.  You  do  jump  at 
things  so,  Mr.  Perkins." 


"Then  you  don't  think  .badly  of  me 
after  all  }  " 

**  You  are  a  rum  sort  and  no  mistake," 
she  concluded. 

He  looked  down  at  her.  The  moon- 
light was  playing  on  her  face  :  her  skin, 
he  thought,  looked  white  as  driven  snow, 
and,  all  at  once,  he  felt  his  whole  being 
throb  with  a  mad,  passionate  yearning. 
The  whole  world,  so  he  fancied,  swam 
before  his  eyes :  he  took  her  into  his  arms, 
and  he  kissed  her  with  a  fierce  and  feverish 
desperation.  Yet,  even  in  this  wild  mo- 
ment of  ecstasy,  he  retained  a  vivid  con- 
sciousness of  the  relativeness  of  things, 
and  more  than  ever  he  realised  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  disillusionment. 

"  Oh !  Trevor  dear,"  she  expostulated 
softly,  **  I  am  so  happy !  " 

**  Are  you,  darling.^"  he  answered  with 
a  vague  uneasiness. 

Then,  bending  over  her,  he  kissed  her 
again. 

**  You  are  a  spoony  man,"  she  exclaimed 
with  a  brusque  laugh. 

Yet,  after  all,  he  debated  with  himself, 
why  should  he  tell  her  that  he  had  no 
heart  to  give  her  ?  Why  should  he  spoil 
this  short  moment  of  her  delight  }  Why 
should  he  not  play  his  part  to  the  end  •with 
a  desperate  and  cynical  recklessness  ?  .  .  . 
And  yet — and  yet,  as  the  thought  formu- 
lated itself,  he  felt  his  better  self  rise  in 
revolt.  She  trusted  him  .  .  .  she  loved 
him,  perhaps.  .  .  .  And  once  more  the 
temptation  returned. 

This  time  he  faced  it  without  flinch- 
ing. He  felt  her  warm,  soft  hand  steal 
its  way  into  his,  and,  with  a  supreme 
effort,  he  determined  to  be  true  to  his 
better  self. 

He  became  conscious  of  the  return  of 
his  self-possession.  And  all  at  once  he 
felt  strangely  cool — master  of  himself:  he 
realised  that  he  had  definitely  reconquered 
his  personality. 

He  seemed  to  see  the  vast  obscurity  of 
the  Park,  peopled  with  a  multitude  of 
wandering  lovers,  and  there  welled  up  in 
his  heart  that  great  compassion  for  the 
helplessness  of  humanity  of  which  he  had 
read  in  books.  He  understood  all  the 
pitifulness  of  human  love,  its  crude,  primi- 
tive basis,  the  curiously  blinding  glamour 
of  its  endless  elaboration. 

Her  head  rested  on  his  shoulder,  and 
her  hat,  pushed  all  awry,  shaded  her  face 
from  the  white  light  of  the  moon.  Her 
eyes  were  closed,  her  lips  listlessly  parted, 
and  her  plump,  girlish  frame  throbbed  in 
silence  with  all  the  tremulous  rhythm  of 
her  hurried  breath.     He  watched  her,  and 
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there  stole  over  him  a  certain  subtle  pride 
in  his  own  power  of  tranquil  self-detach- 
ment. And  because  of  this  self-satisfaction 
of  his  he  pitied  her  vaguely,  for  the  help- 
lessness of  her  emotion  and  for  the  un- 
consciousness of  his  own  attitude  towards 
her.  And,  letting  his  thoughts  drift  on- 
wards, he  brooded  aimlessly  on  the  whole 
fragility  of  woman. 

Yet,  a  moment  later,  he  heard  himself 
saying  to  her,  with  supreme  inconse- 
quence— 

**  Dearest  Emily,  you  do  care  for  me  a 
little  ?  " 

She  nodded  mutely — gave  him  a  long, 
slow  look ;  then  closed  her  eyes  again 
wearily. 

"  My  own  dear  little  Emily,"  he  went  on, 
tenderly. 

**  Dear  Mr.  Perkins,  you  don't  me?in 
that,"  she  murmured. 

"  Of  course  I  do.  You  are  the  whole 
world  to  mc,"  he  protested  hastily. 


For  a  long  while  they  remained  locked 
in  silent  embrace.  By  and  by  the  soldier 
and  the  woman  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bench,  rising  to  go,  roused  them. 

**  We  must  be  thinking  of  moving,"  he 
said  abruptly. 

"  Oh,  no !  Not  yet.  It's  so  jolly  here! " 
she  answered. 

He  acquiesced  with  a  strange,  sudden 
impatience,  and  started  to  wonder,  after 
his  old  cynical  fashion,  how  it  would  all 
end  for  him.  .  .  . 

The  faint  notes  of  a  distant  clock  tower 
floated  through  the  still,  warm  air.  .  .  . 

**  I  really  must  be  getting  home,"  he 
began  five  minutes  later. 

**  Oh,  dear,  must  you  really !"  she  asked 
reproachfully.  **  What  a  fidget  you  are  ! 
Why,  it's  only  ten  o'clock." 

He  put  his  arm  around  her,  she  laid  her 
head  on  his  shoulder,  and  together  they 
moved  away  slowly  down  the  stately  moon- 
lit avenue. 


WITH    THE    TIDE. 


The   tide   went  out   with   a   sob   and   a   sigh — 

Speak   low,    my   dear,    speak   low — 
Without   word   or   tear  was  their   last   good-bye : 
Yet   hearts   may   break   although   eyes   be   dry — 
Speak   low,    my   dear,   speak   low 

What 's   for  a  woman   except  to   wait — 

Winds   are   wild   and   nights   are   dark ; 
Love   is   a   fever  that's  fiercer   than   hate, 
It   burned   in   her  veins   from   early   till   late — 
Winds   are   wild   and   nights   are   dark. 

She   watched   the   waves   in   their   ebb   and   flow — 

Life   is   long   to   a   waiting   heart ; 
And   dreamed   the   story   she   dared   not  know 
All   the   dreary   day  till   the   sun    was   low — 

Life   is   long   to   a  waiting   heart. 

And   one   grey   dawn   when   the   cold    night   died — 
Speak   low,    my   dear,    speak   low — 

An   empty   boat   reached   the   old   pier   side ; 

And   a   girl's   soul   fled   with   the   outward   tide — 
Speak   low,   my   dear,    speak   low. 


E.  Foster. 


A    CHAT    WITH    SIR    WILLIAM    MARTIN    CONWAY 

ON    MOUNTAINEERING. 

By     JOHN     FOSTER     FRASER. 


THE  last  evening  Sir  William  Martin 
Conway  was  in  England,  before 
:etting  out  as  leader  of  the  expedition 
organised  to  penetrate  the  hitherto  un- 
explored regions  of  Spitzbergen,  I  was  at 
his  house  listening  to  his  enthusiasm  about 
the  delights  of  mountaineering,  not  only  in 
the  Alps  but  in  the  far-off  Himalayas,  where 
he  reached  a  higher  altitude  than  any  other 
climber  has  yet  attained,  standing  on  a 
peak  23,000  ft.  above  sea-level ;  and  then 
speaking  hopefully,  but  still  a  little 
anxiously,  about  his  Spitzbergen  trip. 
To-day,  when  these  lines  are  read.  Sir 
Martin  is  almost  as  much  cut  off  from  the 
world  as  though  he  were  at  the  North 
Pole  itself — mid  sleet  and  ice,  fog  and 
rain,  living  on  canned  meats  and  sleeping 
in  a  Mummery  tent  about  six  feet  long  by 
four  wide  and  two  high,  undergoing  hard- 
ships and  privations,  and  with  no  chance 
of  getting  away  from  that  frost-bound  land 
till  a  month  hence,  when  a  vessel  will  be 
sent  to  Advent  Bay  to  pick  him  and  his 
companions  up  and  bring  them  home. 

Certainly  the  change  from  his  delightful 
residence,  the  Red  House,  at  the  top  of 
Hornton  Street,  opposite  High  Street, 
Kensington  Station,  and  which  was 
formerly  the  home  of  Mr.  John  Hare, 
to  the  bleak  hills  of  Spitzbergen  is  a  big 
jump.  For  the  house  is  charmingly  cosy 
and  comfortable,  almost  packed  with  art 
treasures  and  curiosities  collected  in  odd 
comers  of  the  world  on  travel-expeditions, 
while  on  the  vestibule  walls  and  the  walls 
of  the  study  are  many  fascinating  pictures 
of  mountain  scener}*  painted  by  McCormick, 
who  accompanied  Sir  Martin  Conway  on 
his  Himalayan  expedition. 

At  first  Sir  Martin  would  not  strike  you 
as  the  sort  of  man  physically  capable  of 
arduous  climbs  and  of  sleeping  among  the 
snow.  He  is  of  quite  medium  stature, 
inclined,  if  anj-thing,  to  be  slim.  He  is  as 
restless  as  a  schoolboy,  and  cannot  remain 
two  minutes  together  sitting  in  a  chair. 
He  must  keep  walking  up  and  down. 
Sitting,  he  seems  ill  at  ease,  and  talks 
hesitatingly  ;  but  the  moment  he  is  on  his 


feet  and  pacing  the  study  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  his  words  come  freely ;  and 
when  he  gets  on  a  clear  run  of  narrative, 
you  become  conscious  he  is  arranging  his 
thoughts  and  words,  for  it  is  not  con- 
versation, but  almost  like  the  dictation  of 
a  chapter  in  one  of  his  books.  Indeed,  he 
told  me  that  he  wrote  his  books  marching 
about  the  room. 

One  thing  you  soon  notice.  He  has  the 
climber's  walk — that  is,  a  gentle  roll  of  the 
body,  with  no  unequal  steps,  but  swinging 
his  legs  with  rhythmic  precision.  And 
then  you  notice  that,  although  a  slim  man, 
he  is  a  tough  man,  full  of  energy,  and  with 
iron  muscles.  There  is  a  settled  air  of 
determination  upon  his  somewhat  sallow 
countenance — in  the  firmness  of  the  lips 
beneath  the  black  moustache  and  the 
hard  chin,  while  his  dark  eyes  are  altern- 
ately eager,  inquiring,  and  impatient.  But 
over  and  above  all  is  his  restlessness,  as 
though  he  must  be  ever  on  the  move. 
This  is  probably  the  key-note  to  his 
mountaineering  career,  which  has  induced 
him  to  scour  the  Alps  from  end  to  end, 
climb  Pioneer  Peak  in  the  Himalayas,  and 
push  his  way  to  the  inhospitable  fastnesses 
of  desolate  Spitzbergen. 

A  good  mountaineer,  however,  is  not  to 
be  judged  by  the  lofty  summits  he  has 
reached.  The  mountaineer  is  marked  by 
the  man  who  avoids  danger  rather  than 
invites  it.  Hill -climbing  is  the  most 
exciting  of  sport.  Great  climbers  like 
Conway,  Coolidge,  Freshfield,  and  Fitz- 
gerald, go  far  for  their  experiences.  But 
there  is  plenty  of  good  climbing  to  be  got 
in  the  British  Isles,  up  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland  in  March,  or  even  in  the 
Lake  District,  when  snow  and  frost  have 
wrapped  Westmorland  in  a  cloak  of 
glistening  white.  I  have  spent  a  thrilling 
hour  crawling  undignified  upon  my 
stomach  round  a  narrow  ice- burnished 
ledge  on  the  Langdale  Pikes,  and  found 
the  experience  quite  as  breathless  and 
blood-tingling  as    Alpine    climbing.*      I 

♦    See     '*  Mountaineering     in     Westmorland,'* 
English  Illustrated  Magazine ^  May  1895. 
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asked  Sir  Martin  Conwa)-  if  he  had  done 
any  mountaineering  in  England  or  Scot- 
land, and  he  said  he  had  not.  But  he  was 
delighted  with  the  yearly  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  who  take  to  climbing. 

"It  not  only  shows,"  he  remarked,  "a 
healthy  love  of  adventure,  but  it  proves 
there  is  a  growing  love  to  see  Nature  in 
her  wild  moods.  Cliir.bing  for  pleasure 
is  quite  a 
modem  dis- 
c  o  V  e  r  y. 
Mountains 
were  former- 
ly regarded 
as  hind- 
rances. No- 
body cared 
to  look  upon 
them,  no- 
body s  a  w 
beautics  in 
them  ;  not  a 
soul  ever 
thought  anv 
personal  de- 
light could 
be  obtained 
by  clam  be  r- 
ing  up  a 
glacier,  toil- 
ing through 
a  snow-field, 
and  running 


all 


of 


high  ledge 
was  reached 
from  wliich 
a  glorious 
view  of 
other  white- 
crowned 
mountains 
could  be 
seen.  Why,  it 


or  so  that 
mountaineering  as  mountaineering  has 
jumped  into  popularity.  Of  course, 
there  are  hundreds  of  people  who  go 
mountaineering  who  were  ne\'er  intended 
for  climbers :  there  are  those  who  climb 
because  they  think  it  is  fashionable  ;  there 
are  the  reckless  holiday-makers,  who  think 
no  precautions  are  ncccssarj-.  All  these 
are  not  mountaineers  proper.  Mountain- 
eering is  an  art  acquired  after  a  long 
apprenticeship  ;  and,  speaking  as  a  man 
who  for  the  last  twenty-one  years  has  been 


constantly  climbing,  I  can  say  I  am  &r 
more  careful  now  than  ever  I  was." 

"  But  you  don't  object  to  people  who 
can  only  snatch  a  month  or  six  weeks 
every  year  enjoying  themselves  climbing 
in  Switzerland  ? " 

"  Oh,  by  no  means.  But  the  point  I 
wanted  to  make  was  that  so  many  of  these 
people  run  unnecessary  risks  simply  by 
not  studying 
the  art  of 
climbing — 
not  putting 
themselves 
under  a  pro- 
p>er  appren- 
ticeship, as 
it  were — and 
so  are  guilty 
of  the  rash- 
est  folly, 
which  some- 
times ends 
disastrously. 
In  my  time 
I  have  been 
in  a  good 
many  tight 
comers,  and 
I  have  never 
quite  seen 
the  fascina- 
tion of  wil- 
fully running 
into  danger, 
although,  of 
course,  one 
has  an  in- 
stinctive sat- 
isfaction in 
overcominjf 
obstacles." 

"  What 
would  you 
describe  as 
the  equip- 
ment neces- 
sary for  a 
man  who 
desires  to 
become  a  mountaineer,  say  in  the 
Alps  ?  " 

"  Well,  clothing  is  the  first  considerarion, 
but  little  special  outfit  is  needed  for  the 
Alps.  Tweed  or  woollen  goods  are  the 
best,  and  a  Norfolk  jacket  is  advisable, 
because  it  is  warm  and  loose-fitting,  and 
can  be  worn  with  or  without  a  waistcoat. 
Knickerbockers,  with  very  thick  stockings, 
would  do  ;  and  if  the  new  climber  is  fond 
of  coming  doH-n  hills  as  I  have  seen  some 
men  come  down,  it  might  be  well  for  him 
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to  have  a  double  seat  to  his  trousers. 
Boots  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  well 
nailed  with  ttrought-iron  nails,  anil  the 
soles  projecting  a  little  distance  from  the 
uppers.  Flannel  shirts  should  be  worn, 
and  thick  gloves,  and  a  pair  of  smoked 
glass  spectacles  are  indispensable.  I 
prefer  a  haversack  to  a  knapsack,  because 
weight    does   not    pull    so    much 


one's  shoulders.     Then  thet 


i  the 


axe  used  to  cut  steps,  and  the 
fasten  the  climbers  to  each  other  in 
case  of  slipping.  But,  after  all,  the  Alps 
do   not    require   any  very    great   prepara- 

Sincc  Sir  Jlartin  Conway  has  conquered 
the  Himalayas  I  am  afraid  he  has  come  to 
regard  the  Alps  as  somewhat  small  fish. 
And  one  can  quite  appreciate  this  feeling. 
In  Switzerland  you  start  climljing  from 
your  hotel  door ;  away  in  the  North  of 
India,  however,  the  mountaineer  has  long 
days  of  journeying  through  a  rough 
country  before  he  comes  to  his  mountains. 
So  it  is  not  merely  a  climb  hut  an  expedi- 
tion, with  dozens  of  carriers  and  assist- 
ants. It  is  only  after  many  weeks  that  the 
climbing  proper  begins ;  therefore  there 
is  no  comparison  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Himalayas. 

"  An  expedition  such  as  that  to  the 
Himalayas  and  the  one  I  am  taking  to 
Spitzbergen  is  very  much  Hke  an  army," 


said  Sir  Martin,  "  It  goes  on  its  belly. 
Arrangements  for  transporting  food  have 
far  more  to  do  with  success  than  daring  or 
skill.  More  than  half  the  great  expedi- 
tions that  have  failed  have  failed  for  no 
other  reason  than  lack  of  provisions. 
Properly  feeding  your  expedition  is  the 
great  thing." 

"What  advice  would  you  give  to  the 
man  about  to  set  out  hill-'chmbing  ?  " 

"  It  may  seem  a  small  matter,"  replied 
Sir  Martin  ;  "  hut  the  first  thing  one  should 
learn  to  do  is  to  walk  properly.  You 
should  not  go  on  your  toes,  springing  up, 
for  that  brings  a  tension  on  the  small 
muscles  in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  which  soon 
tire.  A  swinging  step,  with  a  slight  sway 
of  the  body,  is  the  most  comfortable  plan. 
There  is  the  use  of  the  rope,  which  is 
rather  difficult.  A  length  of  sixty  feet  is 
sufficient  for  three  men.  Two  men  moun- 
taineering should  not  be  roped  together, 
and  the  number  on  each  rope  should  not 
exceed  four.  Three  is  the  best.  It  wants 
a  trained  mountaineer  to  know  the  time  to 
put  on  the  rope.  Going  over  the  easiest- 
looking  places  it  is  well  to  be  prepared, 
for  there  are  crevasses  constantly  occurring 
in  the  best-known  routes.  A  beginner  is 
generally  bothered  with  the  rope.  It  is 
either  getting  in  his  way.  or  he  allows  it  to 
get  in  the  way  of  his  companions.     A  coil 
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or  two  should  be  carried  in  the  left  hand,  of  mountaineering  as  a  serious  thing  rather 

to  give  play  to  the  man  in  front  of  you,  for  than  as  only  a  pastime  ?  " 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  step  going  over  "  Yes,  I  think  I  do.   To  become  a  really 

uneven  ground.     Yet  good  mountaineers  good  mountaineer  you  must  not  regard  it 


can  often  go  immense  distances  without 
once    allowing    the    rope    to    touch    the 

"  A  study  of  the  weather  is  not  a  bad 
thing,  is  it  !■'  " 

"  No.  In  hilly  countries,  however,  it  is 
most  difficuk  to  tell  how  the  weather  is 
going  to  turn  out.  Sometimes  you  think 
it  threatening,  and  then  in  an  hour  the 
clouds  pass  away  and  you  find  you  have 
been  wasting  good  time  in  not  pushing 
on.  Still,  the  oki  adage,  altered  to  suit  the 
circumstances,  holds  good  ;  '  A  red  sky 
at  night  is  the  climber's  delight ;  a  red  sky 
in  the  morning  is  the  climber's  warning.' 
There  is  a  wind  which  all  Alpine  climbers 
dislike,  called  the  Fohn.  blowing  warm 
from  the  south  -  east.  Little  mountain- 
eering can  safely  be  done  when  it  blows. 
The  ilircction  of  the  clouds  has  to  be 
studied,  but  you  must  only  take  notice  of 
the  higher  strata.  A  very  blue  sky  is 
frequently  an  indication  of  coming  bad 
weather.  Mists  are  not  uncommon,  and 
generally  suggest  a  halt,  but  if  you  notice 
a  blue  tint  you  may  as  well  go  on,  for  the 
mist  is  likely  to  clear." 

"  You  seem,  then,  to  regard  the  pleasure 


as  a  mere  idle  pastime.  There  is  so  much 
to  be  learnt,  even  if  you  are  not  a  scientist, 
that  you  must  approach  it  seriously. 
When  you  set  out  for  a  climb  it  is  always 
well  to  have  a  definite  plan,  and  a  leader, 
whose  decision  should  be  law.  It  is 
popularly  thought  that  coming  down  a 
mountain  is  more  difficult  than  ascending. 
So  it  is  with  a  beginner,  but  after  some 
e.xperience  you  find  it  is  really  easier." 

"  You  would  advise  a  man  to  study 
mountaineering  under  a  guide  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly.  Yet  I  would  not  urge 
that  he  place  too  much  reliance  on  the 
guide,  but  let  him  gain  information  for 
himself.  What  I  would  suggest  to  a 
beginner  is  that  he  spend  his  first  season 
in  a  great  mountaineering  centre  climbing 
with  a  guide.  Then  the  next  season,  in 
company  with  a  couple  of  friends  more 
experienced  than  himself,  he  starts  on 
expeditions.  Hut  there  are  a  hundred 
and  one  things  every  man  must  learn  for 
himself,  and  which  cannot  be  taught. 
The  observant  man,  who  is  also  fitted  by 
nature  for  chmbing,  will  soon  experience 
the  absorbing  fascination  of  conquering 
mountains," 
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Then  Sir  Martin,  never  ceasing  to  stride 
his  study  as  though  he  must  get  over  a 
certain  space  within  a  given  time,  began 
to  tell  me  some  of  his  own  adventures, 
both  in  the  Alps  and  the  Himalayas. 
Some  folks  thought,  he  said,  that  it  must 
be  terribly  cold  fighting  one's  way  through 
snow.  On  the  contrarj-,  it  was  particularly 
warm,  the  sunburn  often  being  intolerable. 
Your  face,  with  the  glare  of  the  sun,  gets 
burnt  and  swollen,  your  eyes  bloodshot, 
while  your  clothes  are  draggled  and  dirty, 
and  altogether  you  are  a  miserable  wreck. 
But  these  trifles  never  daunt  the  spirit  of  a 
true  climber. 

The  scenery  in  the  Himalayas  he 
describes  as  altogether  different  from  that 
of  the  .\lps.  There  are  great  masses  of  rent 
granite,  the  precipices  scarred,  and  torrents 
roaring  down  the  gorges.  Besides,  there 
is  the  terribly  laborious  climb  over  hundreds 
of  miles  away  from  civilisation  before  you 
get  near  the  hills  you  want  to  ascend.  And 
yet,  he  assured  me,  there  was  much  to 
compensate.  To  the  man  who  loves  the 
impressiveness  of  wild  scenery  with 
marvellous  cloud  effects  the  Himalayas 
is  the  place  for  him.  Sir  Martin  recalled 
with    enthusiasm     the    day     when    the 


and  look  out  over  the  snowy  vastness 
alone.  Going  from  Astor  to  Gilgit  he 
reached  a  point  affording  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Valley  of  the  Indus,  covered 
with  rocks  swept  down  from  the  hills  by 
countless  floods  and  walled  with  enormous 
cliffs,  which  were  a  maze  of  precipices  and 
gullies,  while  the  river  wound  through 
the  gorge  like  a  twisted  blue  ribbon  dusted 
with  white  wherever  there  were  rapids.  He 
was  frequently  stricken  and  overpowered 
with  the  au-ful  majesty  of  the  hills. 

In  reply  to  a  question  of  mine  as  to  how 
so  much  debris  gathered  on  hillsides,  he 
said  it  was  due  to  the  rapid  variation  of 
temperature.  Frequently,  when  a  very 
cold  night  follows  a  very  cold  day,  the 
mountains  can  be  heard  cracking,  and  the 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction  not 
only  break  large  masses,  but  tend  to  dis- 
integrate their  parts. 

"  What  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in 
mountaineering .■*"  I  asked.  "It  is  not 
the  mere  climbing  of  steep  places,  is  it?" 

"  The  hardest  work  is  crossing  a  glacier. 
You  see,  you  have  so  often  lo  travel  over 
rotten  snow,  and  there  is  the  constant  risk 
of  avalanches,  besides  which,  most  of  the 
time  you  are  floundering  and  glissading. 


mountains  behind  Jfikiel  showed  through 
the  clouds  like  a  great  white  throne  set  in 
heaven.  Even  when  journeying  with  a 
number  of  companions  he  loves  to  escape 
for  an  hour  or  so  and  climb  some  peak 


never  quite  knowing  where  the  next  step 
is  going  to  land  you.  A  falling  avalanche 
is  a  grand  sight  when  it  comes  tumbhng 
down  a  distance  of  maybe  eight  thousand 
feet.     There  is  a  roar  like  the  booming  of 
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for 


mply  to 

,  and  often  you 
jump  crevasses  which  in  cold  blood  you 
would  never  dream  of  attempting.  Ice 
falls  are  common  in  the  Alps,  but  not 
nearly  so  common  as  in  the  Himalayas. 
I  travelled  over  the  longest  glaciers  in  the 
world,  and  the  difficulty  was  that  they  were 
not  merely  crevassed,  but  were  powdered 
into  loose  lumps  of  ice  wedged  into  the 
jaws  of  vast  abysses  and  overhung  by 
tottering  masses.  But  the  worst  of  all  my 
troubles  were  the  mud  avalanches,  when 
monstrous  rocks 
weighing  many 
tons  came  rolling 
down  at  the  rate 
of  about  seven 
miles  an  hour.  In 
the  Hispar  Pass 
when  you  have 
reached  an  alti- 
tude of  some 
15,000  ft.  you  get 

effects,  the  white 
peaks     of     the 

ing  against  a 
purple  back- 
ground, the 
shadows  of  the 
snow  being  blue, 
whilethecrevasses 
of  themain  glacier 
are  defined  by 
harmonious 
shades  of  soft 
grey.  I  shall 
never    forget    the 

halted  on  the  top 

of       Hispartan 

(17,650ft.).  Then, 

you  know,  I  went  up  the  Baltoro  glacier 

to  a  height  of  over  18,000  ft." 

"  Did  not  the  rarity  of  the  air  affect  you  r" 
"  Not  so  long  as  I  kept  myself  out  of 
any  cramped  position.  t  suffered  very 
little  inconvenience  if  I  kept  my  chest  free 
so  that  the  lungs  might  expand  to  their 
utmost  limits.  But  if  the  man  in  front 
gave  a  tug  at  the  rope  and  thus  constricted 
the  chest,  or  if  at  the  moment  of  making 
an  unusual  effort  I  held  my  breath,  as  one 
naturally  does,  then  a  shght  sensation  of 
giddiness  would  supervene." 

"  It  has  often  struck  me,"  I  obser\'ed, 
"  how  guides  develop  special  inielhgence. 


at  al],"  replied  Sir  Martin  Conway.  "  This 
power  of  following  a  track  is  really  due  to 
an  absence  of  intelligence.  A  good 
climber  can  dispense  with  a  guide,  but  if 
he  is  an  observant  man  he,  of  course, 
gazes  about.  On  the  other  hand,  a  guide, 
with  a  blank  mind,  can  keep  his  attention 
fixed  on  the  details  of  stones  and  other 
things  step  by  step." 

"  How  long  were  you  climbing  in  the 
Himalayas  ?  " 

"  1  spent  eighty-four  days  on  snow  and 
glacier.  During  that  time  f  traversed  from 
end  to  end  the 
three  longest 
known  glaciers  in 
the  world,  outside 
the  Polar  regions, 
and  I  landed  on 
the  summit  of 
neer     Peak, 


which  if 


•oh.. 


the  greatest  height 
yet  reached  by 
man,  and  I  oh- 
tained  a  photo- 
graph  of  the 
mountain  known 
as  K  1,  which  is 
the  second  highest 
in  the  world.  The 
view  from  Pio- 
neer Peak,  look- 
ing   over   infinite 

magnificent." 

"  And  to-mor- 
row you  are  off  to 
Spitzbergen  ?  " 

"  Yes;  but  is  it 
not  strange  that 
the  place,  which 
is  within  compara- 
tively easy  reach, 
has  never  been  properly  explored  ? 
Hope  I  '11  get  back  all  right  .=  Well,  I 
hope  so,  too.  I  daresay  before  1  see  you 
again  the  little  expedition  will  have  had 
some  exciting  times.  We  are  prepared 
for  plenty  of  bad  weather,  fog,  snow,  and 
rain,  and  although  we  shall  have  no  port- 
able houses,  there  are  some  excellent  small 
tents,  besides  reindeer  sleeping-bags." 

And  so  I  bade  good-bye  to  one  of  the 
most  intrepid  of  explorers.  But  no  sooner 
will  he  have  returned  to  England  than  he 
starts  making  plans  for  another  big 
journey,  for  he  hopes  to  get  through  two, 
if  not  three,  great   expeditions    before  a 


3  follow  the  faintest  tracks  over  long      General  Election  gives  him  an  opportunity 
distances."  of  seeking  the  less  exciting  occupation  of 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  a  special  intelligence     becoming  a  Member  of  Parliament 
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By   GEORGE    GISSING. 


v.— THE  SCHOOLMASTER'S   VISION. 


IN  the  quarter  of  an  hour  before  morning 
school,  Mr.  Donne,  as  was  his  wont, 
paced  a  strip  of  garden  within  view  of  the 
playground.  He  was  bareheaded,  and  his 
magisterial  gown,  scarcely  stirred  by  the 
breath  of  a  calm,  bright  sky,  draped  him 
with  the  dignity  he  loved.  His  hands 
behind  him — shapely  hands,  white  and 
soft — his  head  inclined,  and  his  features 
set  in  meditative  mildness,  Mr.  Donne 
presented  the  ideal  of  head-mastership. 
He  was  the  man  with  whom  no  boy  would 
take  a  liberty,  who  ruled  by  spiritual 
awe  (scornful  of  baser  method),  and  in 
whom  his  mature  associates  respected 
the  bland  union  of  erudition  and  high 
breeding. 

With  half  attention  his  eye  remarked 
two  youngsters  who  were  approaching 
him ;  one  of  them,  a  lad  of  twelve,  at 
length  stepped  up  to  the  wicket  by  which 
Mr.  Donne  was  passing,  and  respectfully 
made  known  his  wish  to  be  heard. 

"What  is  it,  Rogers?" 

**Ifyou  please.  Sir,  Argent  would  like 
to  speak  to  you." 

**  Certainly.  Why  need  Argent  send  an 
ambassador  ?  Ask  him  to  come  into  the 
garden." 

Rogers  withdrew,  and  his  companion,  a 
pale,  timid  boy,  two  years  younger,  came 
forward.  Willie  Argent  was  in  his  first 
term,  and  still  regarded  the  head  master 
with  dread  rather  than  veneration.  Having 
passed  the  wicket,  he  stood  in  a  paralysed 
attitude,  unable  to  raise  his  eyes  or  to  utter 
a  sound. 

**  Well,  Argent,"  said  Mr.  Donne  kindly, 
"  what  is  it  ?  You  had  a  letter  this  morn- 
ing, I  think.  Any  news  you  wish  to  tell 
me?" 

The  poor  little  lad  feebly  commanded 
his  tongue. 

*'  Yes,  Sir — please,  Sir.  It  was  from 
Mamma.     She 's  coming  to  see  me." 

*'  Indeed  ?  I  *m  very  glad  to  hear  it. 
When  will  she  come  ?  " 
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"To-day,  Sir — some  time — most  likely 
the  afternoon." 

Mr.  Donne  knew  nothing  of  Mrs. 
Argent  save  that  she  was  a  widow,  and 
had  for  some  years  been  living  in  France. 
The  boy  was  placed  with  him  by  a  relative 
residing  at  Bristol,  a  merchant  of  good 
position,  whose  house  was  Willie's  home. 
These  circumstances  had  excited  no 
interest  in  Mr.  Donne,  and  it  was  now 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  that  he  carefully 
regarded  the  lad's  countenance.  Willie 
Argent  had  pretty,  girlish  features,  indi- 
cative of  delicate  sensibilities,  and  of  a 
nervous  system  altogether  out  of  tone. 
When  he  had  spoken  a  few  more  words, 
and  had  dismissed  the  pupil  to  his  play, 
the  schoolmaster  mused  a  while  on  the 
probable  character  and  appearance  of 
Mrs.  Argent.  In  all  likelihood,  a  not 
very  estimable  woman  ;  careless,  perhaps, 
of  her  child — coming  to  see  him  merely 
when  it  suited  her  convenience.  The 
boy  did  not  seem  particularly  pleased. 
"  Mamma "  sounded  awkwardly  on  his 
lips.  Well,  it  was  something,  however 
trivial,  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  day. 
As  he  heard  the  school-bell  begin  to 
clang,  Mr.  Donne  sighed.  He  turned 
from  the  garden  with  a  weary  reluctance, 
far  more  difficult  to  overcome  than  the 
spirit  of  the  boys  which  bade  them  revolt 
against  imprisonment  on  such  a  morning 
as  this.  From  the  steps  of  the  private 
door  he  looked  for  a  moment  over  a  wide 
prospect  of  fields  and  woods,  where  on 
the  horizon  lay  a  murky  cloud.  That  was 
Bristol.  The  city  had  no  special  attrac- 
tion for  him,  but,  in  default  of  better 
resort,  Mr.  Donne  would  gladly  have  spent 
a  truant  day  among  the  shops  and  ship- 
ping.   But  his  **  senior  Greek"  awaited  him. 

The  school  had  a  moderate  reputation. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  soon  after  he  left  the 
University,  and  simultaneously  with  his 
marriage,  Mr.  Donne  became  its  pro- 
prietor, deciding  hurriedly  upon  a  career 
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for  which  everyone  assured  him  that  he 
was  well  fitted.  As,  indeed,  he  was, 
though — a  common  case — he  might  have 
done  better  in  other  walks  of  life.  Mar- 
riage obliged  him  to  decide  in  haste ; 
otherwise,  there  would  have  been  both 
time  and  opportunity  for  experimental 
efforts.  While  yet  an  undergraduate  he 
had  become  engaged  to. a  girl  of  his  own 
rank,  and  the  prospect  of  domestic  happi- 
ness overcame  all  other  considerations. 
For  this  also  Mr.  Donne  Had  abundant 
capacity.  Youth  entangled  him  in  no 
passionate  perplexities ;  nothing  in  his 
history  asked  for  concealment ;  he  married 
at  the  bidding  of  a  tranquil,  steadfast  love, 
and  found  no  reason  to  repent  his  choice. 
It  was  only  that  he  might  have  done  so 
much  better  not  to  marry  at  all — the  com- 
mon case. 

Three  children  were  born  to  him  ;  all 
lived  and  were  growing  up  in  health.  But 
the  mother  had  been  dead  some  six  years. 
It  was  the  result  of  a  boating  accident. 
Saved  from  drowning,  Mrs.  Donne  died  of 
an  illness  that  followed  upon  the  shock. 

He  thought  of  her  with  a  tender  regret, 
and,  could  a  word  have  brought  her  to  his 
side  again,  would  joyfully  have  spoken  it. 
And  yet,  and  yet,  he  had  long  ceased  to 
suffer  under  his  bereavement.  He  thought 
of  himself  as  a  man  to  whom  the  world 
still  offered  richer  opportunities  than  he 
had  hitherto  known ;  it  might  be  that 
Providence — such  is  the  mould  of  some 
men's  reflection — had  designedly  released 
him  from  an  unsuitable  bond.  Poor 
Rachel  was  not  exactly  the  wife  for  him  ; 
he  had  known  it  long  before  her  death. 
An  admirable  woman  ;  so  sweet  of  temper, 
so  loyal,  so  modest,  so  "  right-thinking," 
but  with  not  a  spark  of  originality,  and 
hopelessly  astray  in  any  sphere  but  that  of 
home.  After  living  with  her  for  a  few 
months  he  could  anticipate  all  her  views, 
her  very  phrases,  with  entire  certainty. 
She  thought  of  everything  from  one 
unchangeable  point  of  view ;  the  pro- 
priety of  her  sentiments  defeated  criticism  ; 
her  conduct  was  flawless.  And  what  more 
could  a  man  desire  in  his  wife }  Mr. 
Donne  many  a  time  and  oft  rebuked  him- 
self for  secret  impatience.  His  perturbed 
mind  presently  gave  admission  to  the 
strangest  fancies.  If  only  it  was  per- 
missible to  cherish  the  wife  of  one's 
bosom,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let  one's 

eyes  wander  in  search  of But  the 

dissolute  thought  could  have  no  abiding 
place  in  a  mind  of  such  integrity. 

Mr.  Donne's  sister,  a  discreet  domestic 
lady  of  something  more  than  forty  maiden 


years,  now  kept  house  for  him,  and  relieved 
him  of  all  minor  cares  about  his  children. 
As  for  the  school,  it  might  have  prospered 
more  decidedly  under  more  energetic 
governance ;  the  head-master  taught  only 
one  or  two  classes,  and  these,  not  seldom, 
with  a  rather  noticeable  languor ;  but  his 
assistants  were  well  chosen,  and  he  held 
his  supremacy  in  a  way  which  allowed  no 
one  to  suspect  that  at  heart  he  so  often 
despised  himself  and  all  his  functions. 
He  had  the  grand  manner,  shaped  on  the 
best  academic  tradition.  Though  not  in 
orders,  he  could  on  occasion  discourse 
with  the  true  clerical  impressiveness ;  but 
of  late  years  he  was  grown  chary  of  exer- 
cising this  talent  to  the  full ;  his  admo- 
nitions, public  and  private,  were  marked 
by  a  more  secular  tone  than  during  Mrs. 
Donne's  lifetime. 

About  eleven  o'clock  this  morning,  as 
he  sat  in  his  study  tr}'ing  to  WTite  letters, 
but  actually  overcome  with  a  singular 
listlessness,  it  was  announced  that  a 
lady — Mrs.  Argent — would  like  to  see 
him.     He  rose  at  once. 

**  Miss  Donne  is  engaged,  I  suppose  .'*" 

**  Yes,  Sir.  The  lady  is  in  the  drawing- 
room." 

Thither  he  at  once  betook  himself, 
thinking  not  at  all  of  Mrs.  Argent  as  an 
interesting  person  or  otherwise,  but  glad 
of  the  event  as  a  distraction  to  his  oppres- 
sive mood.  As  he  entered  the  room,  and 
became  aware  of  its  occupant,  he  felt  a 
shock  of  surprise ;  there  rose  before  him 
a  lady  whom  he  would  never  have  imagined 
to  be  the  mother  of  a  boy  ten  years  old ; 
so  fresh  her  complexion,  so  slim  and  lithe 
her  figure,  so  spirited  her  w^hole  aspect, 
that  one  would  naturally  have  taken  her 
for  six-and-twenty  at  most.  She  was 
dressed,  too,  in  an  unfamiliar  costume, 
with  curiously  short  skirts.  Before  the 
schoolmaster  could  offer  any  greeting, 
Mrs.  Argent,  stepping  forward  with 
delightful  frankness,  her  hand  extended,. 
addressed  him  almost  gaily,  as  though 
they  were  old  acquaintances. 

**  I  am  so  afraid.  Dr.  Donne,  that  I  have 
timed  my  visit  awkwardly.  But,  really, 
the  morning  was  so  delightful,  and — the 
fact  is  I  have  run  down  from  Bristol  on 
my  machine — my  bicycle.  I  thought  at 
first  of  spending  the  time  somehow  till 
afternoon ;  but  I  really  ought  to  be  back 
again  before  evening.  If  you  will  forgive 
me — and  allow  my  little  son  to  play  truant 
for  once " 

Mr.  Donne  (not  for  the  first  time  was  he 
styled  Doctor)  found  himself  regarding  the 
lady's  skirts  and  her  wonderful  feet  with 
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indecorous  fixity :  he  became  a  trifle  con- 
fused, and  at  first  could  murmur  only  the 
indispensable  words  of  politeness.  The 
accidental  peculiarity  of  Mrs.  Argent's 
mode  of  travelling  seemed  to  obscure  for 
the  moment  her  more  essential  character- 
istics. It  was  not  until  she  had  spoken 
again,  praising  the  site  of  the  school, 
that  he  became  fully  conscious  of  her 
very  charming  voice  and  manner  and 
bearing.  The  Puritan  strain  in  him 
prompted  disapproval.  After  all,  she  was 
doubtless  the  neglectful  mother  he  had 
supposed ;  a  frivolous,  sportive  creature, 
enjoying  life  in  her  own  way,  and  throwing 
her  natural  responsibilities  on  to  other 
shoulders.  His  countenance  betrayed  the 
thought,  even  though  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  shape  it  into  such  a  smile  as  might 
be  worn  by  a  man  of  the  world. 

"  Your  son  will  be  delighted.  He 
expected  you,  I  think,  only  in  the  after- 
noon  *' 

"  Yes.  Ir  ipatience  has  always  been 
'ny  fault.  P  Jt  what  do  you  think  of  him, 
Dr.  Donne  ?  Not  much  life  in  him 
I  *m  afrai'  ?  This  air  ought  to  brace 
him  up." 

The  schoolmaster  delivered  himself 
with  professional  gravity  of  certain  rounded 
periods,  and,  even  whilst  he  spoke, 
abused  himself  inwardly  for  owlishness. 
Effort  was  vain ;  he  could  not  assume  a 
natural  demeanour  and,  as  he  wished, 
converse  with  this  interesting  lady  in  her 
own  spirit.  Awed,  no  doubt,  by  a  dignity 
which  seemed  expressly  meant  for  her 
edification,  Mrs.  Argent  grew  more  sedate, 
more  self-conscious. 

'*  You  will  be  able,  I  trust,"  hummed 
the  head  master,  **  to  give  us  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  at  luncheon.  My 
sister " 

Mrs.  Argent  accepted  with  formal  ami- 
ability, using  few  words ;  and  thereupon 
Mr.  Donne  withdrew  to  apprise  Willie 
and  send  him  to  his  mother. 

Parent  and  child  were  together  for  half 
an  hour  in  the  drawing-room,  and  at 
length  entered  to  them  Miss  Donne,  who 
left  no  hospitable  duty  or  grace  undis- 
charged. 

'*  Willie  wants  to  see  me  on  my  bicycle," 
said  Mrs.  Argent,  "  so  we  *11  go  out 
together  for  an  hour.  The  run  will  do 
him  good,  I  daresay." 

To  Miss  Donne  the  lady's  manner 
touched  upon  condescension,  had  the 
unmistakable  air  of  social  superiority  ;  a 
tone  which  might  be  held  to  justify  itself, 
for  Mrs.  Argent  difTused  about  her  an 
atmosphere  of  wealth  and  fashion.     The 


head  master's  sister  was  able  to  observe 
her  from  a  window  as  she  rode  away  on 
the  bicycle,  slowly,  skilfully,  the  little  lad 
trotting  by  her  side;  and  presently  she 
exchanged  comments  with  Mr.  Donne. 
"An  unusual  sort  of  person,*'  remarked 
the  schoolmaster,  in  an  absent  voice,  "  Of 
the  newest  type,  I  presume."  And  he 
would  add  little  to  this  opinion.  Miss 
Donne  concluded,  with  satisfaction,  that 
he  thought  more  of  Mrs.  Argent  than  he 
cared  to  say. 

On  their  return  at  the  luncheon  hour, 
mother  and  son  sat  side  by  side  in  Mr. 
Donne's  dining-room.  Willie's  face  showed 
an  unwonted  animation ;  though  voiceless 
and  unable  to  eat,  he  smiled  with  pleasure, 
and  constantly  sought  his  mother's  eyes. 
The  head  master  was  able  at  length  to 
note  a  likeness  between  the  two,  but  he 
still  marvelled  at  the  lady's  seeming  youth ; 
she  and  Willie  might  have  been  brother 
and  sister.  Mrs.  Argent's  talk,  bright  and 
entertaining,  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  domestic  affairs.  She  spoke  of  a  recent 
journey  she  had  made  in  a  little-known 
part  of  Europe ;  then  of  meetings  with 
people  whom  it  interested  Mr.  Donne  to 
hear  of — politicians,  learned  men,  cele- 
brated women.  The  schoolmaster's  eyes 
brightened ;  insensibly  he  took  more 
claret  than  usual,  and  when  the  inevitable 
end  drew  near  he  felt  a  profound  de- 
spondency. 

**  You  think  of  making  your  home  in 
this  part  of  England,  Mrs.  Argent?"  he 
asked,  leaning  forward  a  little. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  she  answered,  with  a  smile 
which  suggested  some   special  meaning. 

*'  I  return  to  London  to-morrow,  and 

most  likely  I  shall  leave  England  again — 
for  a  time." 

The  schoolmaster's  spirits  sank;  even 
his  features  betrayed  a  disappointment, 
though  he  forced  himself  to  smile  con- 
tinuously. But  he  still  had  an  hour's 
enjoyment  of  Mrs.  Argent's  company. 
Willie,  dismissed  the  while,  came  back 
again  to  sit  with  his  mother  in  the  drawing- 
room  until  it  was  time  for  her  to  leave. 
Mrs.  Argent  proposed  returning  to  Bristol 
as  she  had  come. 

**  You  don't  cyc^e,  Dr.  Donne?" 

The  man  would  have  given  half  his 
substance  to  be  able  to  mount  at  her  side. 
His  jaw  became  rigid. 

**  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon !  It  would 
hardly  be " 

**  Merely  my  neglect  of  rational  exer- 
cise," interposed  the  schoolmaster  quickly. 
**  No  point  of  etiquette  is  involved,  I  assure 
you." 
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WTien  the  moment  came,  he  accom- 
panied her  into  the  garden,  watched  her 
wheel  out  the  machine  and  spring  to  her 
seat  with  perfect  grace,  strode  by  her  as 
far  as  to  the  gate,  and  stood  bareheaded 
as  she  swept  away,  the  boy  running  and 
leaping  in  her  track.  Then  he  went 
straight  to  his  study. 

There  had  vanished  the  very  ideal  of 
his  dreaming  soul — or  perhaps  of  his  rest- 
less, hungered  emotion.  A  woman  such 
as  this  he  had  never  met — never  even  in 
the  days  long  ago,  before  his  marriage, 
when  he  mixed  freely  in  the  world.  To 
him  Mrs.  Argent  was  indeed  of  a  new 
type  ;  and  no  woman  had  ever  so  wrought 
upon  his  imagination. 

It  might  be — nay,  undoubtedly  it  was 
the  fact — that  she  fell  far  below  ethical 
perfection  ;  she  was  probably  selfish  at  the 
core,  incapable  of  the  nobler  feelings,  a 
a  mere  flash  of  superficial  brilliance.  She 
cared  little  or  nothing  for  her  child ; 
desired  only  not  to  be  troubled  by  him. 
For  all  that — a  woman  !  And  Mr.  Donne 
felt  as  though  he  had  lived  hitherto  with- 
out consciousness  of  woman's  existence. 
His  eyes  dazzled ;  his  blood  became  a 
rushing  torrent. 

With  angry  contempt  he  swept  aside 
his  old  scholastic  judgment  of  female 
excellence.  A  simple  maiden,  a  humdrum 
housewife,  an  indefatigable  mother — ^)'es, 
yes,  all  verj'  good  in  their  way ;  but  man 
is  man,  and  woman  is  woman,  and  love  is 
something  other  than  domestic  tranquillity. 
Had  he  but  known  himself  and  life  before 
the  marriage  which  made  of  him  a  respect- 
able piece  of  mechanism !  The  mere 
thought  that  he  might  have  lived  to  love, 
and  be  loved  by,  such  a  woman  as  Mrs. 
Argent  shook  him  with  a  frenzy. 

He  struggled  to  command  himself ;  the 
mental  habits  of  a  lifetime  would  not 
utterly  yield  to  calenture  such  as  this — 
natural  and  pardonable  in  a  very  young 
man,  but  in  one  who  had  turned  his 
fortieth  year  a  mere  depravity  of  the 
senses.  He  tried  to  fix  his  thoughts  on 
the  routine  of  the  day,  but  the  effort 
merely  increased  his  loathing  for  cus- 
tomary occupations.  From  the  cricket- 
field  sounded  voices  of  the  boys  at  play, 
and  he  wished  to  stop  his  ears  against 
them.  There  came  into  his  mind  the 
contemptuous  word  **  pedagogue,"  and  he 
kept  repeating  it.  A  pedagogue  he ;  no 
man  at  all,  but  a  pedagogue  ;  presumed,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  to  be  passionless, 
arid — a  guide-post  to  examinations  and  all 
the  virtues.  In  the  end  his  torture  be- 
came   intolerable ;    he  could  combat   no 


longer  in  this  stifling  atmosphere  of 
classics  and  dictionaries  ;  without  a  word 
to  anyone  he  prepared  himself  as  if  for  an 
ordinary  walk,  and  set  out  by  a  field-path, 
leaving  the  school  behind  him  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Until  of  late  he  had  always  kept  him- 
self in  good  physical  condition ;  that  was 
part  of  his  duty  as  a  head  master,  as  an 
exemplar ;  but  now,  for  a  month  or  two, 
he  had  all  but  foregone  custom  of  exercise. 
The  warm  spring,  following  on  a  severe 
winter,  relaxed  his  muscles,  and  a  corre- 
sponding state  of  mind  drew  him  into 
habits  of  indolence.  After  walking  half  a 
mile  at  brisk  speed  he  felt  tired  and 
breathless.  Indignant  at  this  new  revolt 
of  the  flesh,  fiercely  determined  to  subdue 
his  body,  he  strode  along  until  the  sweat 
streamed  from  him.  He  had  reached 
higher  ground  ;  a  sea  wind  blew  upon  his 
face,  and  gave  him  an  access  of  vigour. 
On  he  went,  careless  of  direction,  so  long 
as  he  moved  farther  and  farther  from  the 
hated  school. 

As  the  sun  sank,  he  looked  about  him 
for  an  inn  where  he  could  eat  and  drink. 
The  house  into  which  he  at  length  turned 
afforded  better  accommodation  than  he 
had  hoped  for ;  on  an  impulse,  while 
sitting  over  his  meal,  he  asked  whether  he 
could  have  a  room  there  for  the  night,  and 
without  difficulty  obtained  it.  Very  well, 
he  would  grant  himself  these  few  hours  of 
liberty.  His  absence  from  home  would 
cause  surprise,  and,  perhaps,  a  little 
uneasiness  ;  no  matter  ;  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  morning  a  telegram  should 
set  his  sister's  mind  at  rest. 

Weary  as  he  was,  he  again  strolled 
about  dark  lanes,  where  now  and  then 
a  perfume  made  his  soul  faint  within 
him.  When  at  length  he  went  to  bed, 
fatigue  and  the  strangeness  of  his  sur- 
roundings allied  themselves  with  mental 
excitement  to  forbid  sleep.  On  the  stair- 
case, for  a  long  time,  there  sounded  a 
whispered  conversation  ;  the  giggling  of  a 
girl  ever  and  again  sent  a  hot  flush 
through  his  veins.  Then,  of  a  sudden, 
heavy  slumber  overcame  him. 

He  passed  into  a  dream-world,  more 
feverish  and  phantasmal  than  that  in 
which  he  had  been  agonising.  First  of 
all  came  a  sense  of  speeding  through  vast 
spaces,  he  knew  not  by  what  mode  of 
locomotion  ;  beside  him  sped  —  not  a 
person,  but  a  voice.  A  woman's  voice, 
clear  as  a  silver  bell,  ever  rising  to  the 
note  of  merry  laughter.  And  it  seemed  to 
urge  him  on,  until  the  exhausting  violence 
of  his  efforts  made  him  aware  that  he  was 
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neither  running  nor  flying,  but — riding  on 
a  bicycle.  He  marvelled  at  his  sudden 
skill  in  the  management  of  this  machine. 
'*  Do  I  ride  well  ?"  he  shouted,  against 
the  wind  that  all  but  stopped  his  breath. 
And  the  answer  was  a  gay,  echoing  laugh, 
which  shook  him  with  such  delirium  of 
passion  that  he  started  up  from  the  bed, 
and  half  awoke. 

Now  he  was  climbing,  still  unutterably 
fatigued,  but  resolute  in  advance,  though 
it  cost  him  his  life  ;  for  the  same  voice 
still  accompanied  him,  inflamed  his  blood, 
and  made  his  brain  whirl  with  rapture. 
The  dream  was  in  part  a  reminiscence  of 
bygone  holidays  in  Switzerland  ;  he  saw 
the  gleaming  summits,  the  pine -forests 
down  below,  and  lower  still  the  great 
expanse  of  a  lake.  With  this  blended  the 
school-room  legend  of  Orpheus.  The 
voice — now  behind  him — was  that  of 
Eurydice.  He  knew  that  he  must  not 
turn  to  look  upon  her,  or  all  was  lost. 
**  Follow  me  !  Follow  me  !  "  he  kept 
crying,  and  the  answer  was  a  reassuring 
laugh.  **  The  peak — and  you  are  mine  !  " 
To  that  rapturous  exclamation  there  came 
no  answer.  Terror-stricken,  he  called 
again :  **  At  the  peak,  you  are  mine !  " 
The  awful  silence  overwhelmed  him  ; 
spite  of  himself,  he  turned,  and,  even  as 
he  did  so,  plunged  into  the  gloom  of 
fathomless  depths.  Again  he  woke,  and 
lay  trembling,  bathed  in  sweat. 

For  what  seemed  a  long  time,  he  tried 
in  vain  to  sleep.  He  wished  for  a  renewal 
of  the  dreams,  an  agony  yet  a  rapture.  A 
cock  crowed  in  the  night;  a  horseman  came 
galloping  beneath  the  windows.  Then  all 
was  quiet  again,  and  again  he  slept. 

He  was  once  more  on  the  bicycle,  but 
this  time  had  no  control  of  it;  he  wriggled, 
tumbled,  could  not  advance  a  yard,  and 
fumed  in  the  anguish  of  feeling  himself, 
of  making  himself,  ridiculous.  Near  him 
stood  Mrs.  Argent,  holding  her  own 
machine  as  he  had  seen  her  just  before 
she  mounted  to  ride  away  from  the  school ; 
but  she  wore  a  magnificent  dress,  such  as 
would  have  become  her  on  some  brilliant 
occasion  of  festivity,  her  bosom  bare,  save 
for  gleaming  jewels,  and  her  arms  a  glory 
of  living  flesh.  She  was  beginning  to 
show  impatience.  **  Oh,  can't  you  do 
better  than  //la/?  You  really  must  be 
quick ;  I  can't  wait  for  you."  He  made 
a  desperate  attempt  to  mount,  but  his  eyes 
would  not  turn  from  the  woman's  beautv, 
and  again  he  came  ignominiously  to  the 
^ound.  Then  she  gave  a  loud,  scornful 
laugh  ;  he  saw  her  spring  to  the  saddle, 
bend  her   shining  head,  and   float   away. 


He  pursued,  and  had  strength  to  keep  her 
in  sight  for  a  long  way  on  a  country  road  ; 
ever  calling,  imploring,  with  wondrous 
vocabulary  of  passionate  desire.  All  at 
once  he  saw  by  the  roadside  a  little  boy, 
who,  without  moving,  held  out  his  hands 
after  the  woman,  and  cried  to  her, 
"  Mamma !  Mamma  !  "  At  the  pitiful 
sight,  a  great  indignation  possessed  him. 
"Stop!"  he  shouted.  "It's  your  own 
child  !  Stop  !  "  But  in  that  moment  the 
radiant  figure  passed  out  of  his  sight. 
He  heard  the  boy  weeping  bitterly,  and 
he  too  wept. 

Amid  innumerable  phases  of  less  dis- 
tinct nightmare,  there  came  one  which, 
even  as  he  dreamt,  alarmed  him  by  its 
grotesque  caricaturing  of  a  solemn  cere- 
mony in  his  actual  life.  He  saw  himself 
in  the  study,  closeted  with  a  boy — or, 
rather,  a  young  man — who  was  about  to 
leave  school,  and  to  whom,  his  wont  on 
such  occasions,  he  was  imparting  grave 
advice.  First  of  all  came  the  accustomed 
injunctions,  sober,  paternal,  altogether 
excellent.  But  presently  he  lost  control 
of  his  tongue,  which,  as  though  at  the 
prompting  of  a  Mephistopheles,  began  to 
utter  counsel  such  as  appalled  his  own 
ear.  "And  now  there  is  one  point  on 
which  I  feel  obliged  to  touch,  delicate 
though  it  may  be.  You  are  nineteen  years 
of  age  ;  you  are  already  going  out  into  the 
world  :  the  probability  is  that,  before  many 
years  are  over,  you  will  think  of  marrying. 
My  dear  boy,  let  me  beg  of  you,  for  your 
own  sake,  fio/  to  marry.  Believe  me, 
marriage  is  the  curse  of  life.  I  mean  it ! 
Look  at  me,  a  horrible  example.  I 
married  young,  and  forthwith  I  was  con- 
demned to  a  paltry  routine  existence  such 
as  my  soul  loathes.  But  for  marriage, 
who  knows  to  what  heights  I  might  have 
risen  !  Take  warning  1  Marriage  is  the 
check  upon  civilisation.  What  men  might 
do  if  only  they  remained  free  through  all 
their  active  years !  We  find  ourselves 
drudging  to  support  wife  and  family,  and 
it  leaves  us  no  strength  for  anything  else. 
Besides — you  are  sure  to  marry  the  wrong 
womarL  Imagine  what  it  means,  when 
you  are  irrevocably  bound,  to  meet  with 
your  ideal  in  the  other  sex  !  That  meeting 
always  comes  much  later  in  life,  and  the 
bitterness  of  it  1  Of  all  my  advice  to  you 
this  is  the  most  precious,  because  it 
comes .  of  my  own  miserable  experience. 
Store  it  in  your  mind  and  heart !  "  The 
young  man  said  something,  turned  away, 
and  went  from  the  room.  No  sooner  had 
he  gone  than  the  dreamer  felt  a  revulsion. 
Unutterably    shocked   and    ashamed,    he 
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rushed  after  his  pupil,  meaning  to  obliter- 
ate that  outrageous  folly,  to  make  a  con- 
fession of  temporary  insanity — anything, 
so  that  the  words  might  be  unspoken. 
But  he  sought  in  vain  all  over  the  school- 
buildings,  in  the  playground,  the  fields. 
He  tore  about,  his  gown  flying  in  the 
wind — and  with  a  choking  shout  returned 
to  consciousness. 

When  morning  glimmered  at  the 
windows  he  rose  and  dressed.  What  a 
night!  It  had  effectually  cured  him  of 
his  erotic  fever :  for  he  ached  throughout 
his  body,  and  had  a  brain  like  lead.  To 
make  things  worse,  the  weather  had 
changed ;  rain  was  falling,  and  seemed 
likely  to  continue.  He  descended  the 
stairs  with  uncertain  step,  and  stood  by 
the  open  door  of  the  inn  drinking  fresh 
air.  After  a  pretence  of  breakfast,  a  ram- 
shackle conveyance  bore  him  to  the 
nearest  railway-station,  and  he  reached 
home  about  midday. 

Miss  Donne  did  not  press  for  explana- 
tions. She  was  accustomed  to  regard  her 
brother  as  wisdom  in  the  flesh,  and  his 
strange  worried  look  suggested  matters 
too  deep  for  her  inquiry.  The  head 
master  kept  very  much  to  himself  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  He  did  nothing,  and  in 
his  enforced  idleness  felt  an  older  man. 

The  next  morning  he  arose  in  a  mood 
of  indifference,  ready  to  pursue  the  familiar 
course  with  little  more  than  the  wonted 
distaste.  But  something  happened  to 
affect  the  sluggish  current  of  his  thoughts. 
His  youngest  child,  a  little  girl  of  seven, 
had  fallen  ill  in  the  night ;  the  symptoms 
were  alarming,  and  a  doctor  had  to  be 
sent  for.  Mr.  Donne  felt  his  paternal 
affection  revive,  and  throughout  the  day 
he  had  no  temptation  to  think  of  Mrs. 
Argent,  or  of  his  recent  extravagances. 

The  day  after  that,  when  his  mind  was 
eased  somewhat  regarding  the  child,  he 
chanced  in  the  afternoon  to  look  into 
one  of  the  smaller  school-rooms.  As  soon 
as  he  pushed  the  door  open  he  heard  a 
sob.  Within,  at  one  of  the  desks,  sat  a  boy 
with  head  bowed  upon  his  arms,  crying 
desolately.  It  was  Willie  Argent.  The 
head  master  entered,  closed  the  door,  and 
from  a  short  distance  spoke  with  as  much 
kindness  as  his  voice  could  convey. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  boy  ?  Why 
are  you  crying  ?  " 

Willie  gave  a  start,  and  sprang  up.  His 
face  showed  that  he  must  have  been  here 
for  some  time  indulging  a  bitter  grief. 
Mr.  Donne  strove  to  reassure  him  ;  laid  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder ;  again  speaking  as 
gently  as  possible. 


**  Do  you  feel  home-sick,  Willie  ?  " 

**It*s  more  that — that  I  haven't  got  a 
home,"  broke  from  the  bo/s  quivering 
lips,  with  phrase  and  accents  of  sincerity 
which  touched  the  hearer  profoundly. 

**  Oh,  don*t  think  that !  Be  sure  your 
mother  will  make  a  home  for  you  before 
long." 

Willie  looked  up,  became  shamefaced, 
struggled  to  speak,  and,  after  more 
encouragement,  brought  forth  the  new^s 
which  weighed  so  upon  his  heart. 

**  Mamma  is  going  to  be  married.  Sir." 

Mr.  Donne  heard  it  without  surprise  or 
any  other  emotion. 

**  She  told  you  so  ?  Why,  then,  you  will 
have  a  home  so  much  the  sooner." 

**  No,  Sir.  She  said  I  should  live  with 
my  uncle  and  aunt  just  the  same." 

The  head  master  cleared  his  throat, 
again  kindly  patted  the  boy's  shoulder, 
and  began  to  discourse  in  set  phrase. 

"  My  dear  Willie,  you  have  begun  your 
experience  of  the  troubles  of  life  rather 
early,  it  is  true,  but  remember  that  all 
trials,  all  sorrows,  are  for  our  ultimate 
good.  Boys  are  sent  to  school  that  they 
may  learn  many  other  things  besides 
lessons  out  of  books.  One  of  these  things 
is  manly  independence.  I  am  sure  your 
mother  has  a  satisfactory  purpose  in 
arranging  thus  for  you.  Doubtless  she 
has  observed  that  you  are  inclined  to 
cling  too  much  to  the  comforts  of  home  ; 
she  wishes  to  see  you  more  like  other 
boys — less  sensitive,  more  vigorous.  You 
are  going  through  a  period  of  rather  hard 
discipline,  but  in  the  end  you  will  reap  a 
benefit.  My  boy,  suffering  is  the  price 
of  all  good  things  in  this  world.  It  is 
suffering  that  forms  a  manly  character. 
It  would  never  do  if  we  had  everything  as 
we  wished.  The  noblest  minds  have  gone 
through  the  hardest  discipline.  .  .  ." 

With  much  else  to  the  same  effect.  And 
Mr.  Donne  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 
His  inner  voice  accompanied  the  audible 
with  a  running  comment.  "  Cant !  Rubbish ! 
Misery  such  as  this  never  did  anything 
but  grievous  harm  to  body  and  soul.  Why 
haven't  you  the  honesty  to  keep  silence, 
where  truth  cannot  be  told  ?  " 

Of  a  sudden  he  recollected  a  portion  of 
his  dreams  at  the  village  inn,  that  gro- 
tesque interview  with  the  boy  who  was 
leaving  school.  It  had  never  recurred  to 
his  mind  till  now.  He  fell  into  abrupt 
silence. 

Willie  was  no  longer  sobbing. 

**I  will  try.  Sir,"  he  said,  when  Mr. 
Donne  seemed  to  have  ended  his  hortatory 
remarks. 
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"There's  a  brave  lad!  Come,  now, 
you  must  go  out  and  join  in  the  boys' 
games.  And — ^if  ever  you  would  like  to 
speak  to  me  in  private  about  anything, 
don't  be  timid.  Come  to  me  whenever 
you  see  me  walking  in  the  garden. 
There 's  no  reason  whatever  to  be  afraid 
of  me,  I  assure  you."  The  head  master 
smiled,  averting  his  look.  "  Come  as  to 
a  friend,  my  dear  boy,  and  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  help  you  in  trouble  such  as  this, 
or  any  other."  , 

A  day  or  two,  and  all  was  as  before. 
Mr.  Donne  had  lost  no  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  his  subjects ;  he  swayed  the  sceptre  with 
no  less  authority  and  grace  than  here- 
tofore. If  he  knew  himself  somewhat 
better,  that  was  a  purely  private  affair ; 
perhaps  he  murmured  to  himself  the  old 


philosopher's  injunction,  in  Greek  or  in 
Latin,  and  felt  that  it  had  a  fuller  signi- 
ficance for  him.  But  the  strange  experience 
in  no  way  affected  his  conduct. 

When  the  head  boy  left  school  Mr. 
Donne  imparted  his  final  counsel  with 
even  more  unction  than  of  wont. 

**  And  one  word  more,  of  wider  applica- 
tion. Whatever  the  path  in  which  Provi- 
dence directs  you,  cultivate  a  reasonable 
contentment.  There  is  a  spirit  abroad — a 
spirit  of  restlessness,  of  revolt.  Be  not 
misled  by  it.  However  dull,  however 
wearisome  your  appointed  task,  discharge 
it  thankfully;  for,  I  assure  you,  there's 
nothing  so  wholesome  for  man  as  steady 
and  fruitful  labour.  Do  not  become  the 
plaything  of  a  restive  imagination  ;  always 
consult  your  calm  reason  ;  always " 


LOVE    AND    GRIEF. 


Grief  raised  a  tear-stained   face  to  mine- 
Love,   with   a   smile,    looked   up ; 

I   drove   Grief  harshly   from    my   path, 
And   drained   Love's   sparkling   cup. 

Languid   with   sweet   satiety 

I   lay  when   day  was   done — 

Then   lo !    Love   raised   her   mask,   and   I 
Knew   Love   and   Grief  were   one  ! 


M.  Hedderwick  Browne. 
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THE       KING       OF       SPAIN. 


By   ARTHUR    LYNCH 


THE  destiny  of  a  great  nation  hangs 
upon  the  life  of  a  very  delicate  boy. 
The  young  King  of  Spain,  who  has  just 
completed  his  tenth  year,  is  one  of  those 
monarchs,  of  whom  Europe  has  seen  many 
examples,  who  owe  the  security  of  their 
positions  to  their  incapacity  to  govern. 
Were  he  double  his  present  age  and  an 
active,  vigorous  young  man,  it  is  possible 
that  he  would  find  his  throne  in  jeopardy ; 
but,  being  only  ten  years  old  and  of  the 
frailest  constitution,  it  would  appear  that 
he  is  one  of  the  most  secure  of  the  rulers 
of  the  world. 

To  explain  the  balance  of  all  the  forces 
that  keep  his  throne  in  equilibrium  would 
lead  too  far  from  the  immediate  subject, 
and  I  will  touch  on  politics  only  inasmuch 
as  that  may  help  to  give  a  better  impres- 
sion of  the  young  King  and  his  surround- 
ings. When  I  saw  him  first  I  was  return- 
ing from  a  voyage  during  which  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  making  some  study  of 
"that  once  mighty  Spanish  empire,  and  of 
considering  the  career  of  conquest  of  that 
race,  the  proudest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant,  the  world  has  ever  known. 

I  arrived  in  Madrid  full  of  the  glories  of 
her  history,  and  experienced  that  mingled 
disappointment  and  delight  that  almost 
invariably  seizes  one  on  entering  into  a 
capital  of  which  fine  visions  have  been 
conjured  up  in  the  imagination.  The 
Spanish  people  had  the  indefinable  air  of 
a  down-trodden  race,  yet  with  an  air 
also  of  the  dignity  and  pride  which  is  part 
of  their  heritage.  Their  glories  are  gone, 
and  they  are  now  lagging  behind  in  that 
spirit  of  enlightenment  and  in  actual 
education  such  as  serves  to  distinguish 
our  modem  civilisation  from  all  those  that 
have  preceded  it. 

Upon  these  reflections,  however,  I  had 
arrived  at  the  Royal  Palace.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent building,  of  the  Classic  style  of 
architecture,  gleaming  with  its  white 
marble  under  the  clear  blue  sky  of  Spain. 
Yet  with  its  magnificence,  the  bareness  of 
its  surroundings,  the  unattractiveness  of 
its  general  appearance  as  a  dwelling- 
place,  it  looked  to  me  rather  like  a  big 


hotel  or  public  institution,  laying  within 
its  scanty  grounds,  with  no  gardens,  parks, 
or  lawns  to  form  an  approach  to  its  barren 
grandeur;  flanked  by  paltry  houses,  and 
situated  in  an  undistinguished  quarter  of 
the  town  near  the  shallow  ditch  which 
bears  the  famous  name  of  the  Manzanares, 
the  Royal  Palace  looked  somewhat  forlorn 
in  its  splendour. 

The  King  and  the  Queen- Regent  were 
announced  to  leave  the  Palace  at  three 
o'clock  that  afternoon,  in  order  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Isidore. 
Long  before  the  appointed  hour  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people,  perhaps  five 
hundred,  had  gathered  in  the  gravelled 
courtyard  called  the  Plaza  de  Armes, 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  their  Majesties. 
It  was  just  about  the  period  of  an 
Anarchist  attack  on  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal, and  of  Anarchist  demonstrations 
both  in  Lisbon  and  Madrid.  Yet  no 
special  precautions  seemed  to  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  persons  with  sinister 
intentions  entering  the  precincts  of  the 
Palace. 

The  Palace  itself,  it  is  true,  is  a  per- 
fectly contained  fortress,  opening  only  by 
massive  doors  well  guarded,  and  pre- 
sently, as  the  hour  approached,  a  guard  of 
soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  double  lines 
between  which  the  royal  carriage  was  to 
pass  on  its  way  from  the  Palace  to  the  gate 
of  the  Plaza. 

The  soldiers  resembled  the  French, 
both  in  general  appearance  and  in 
uniform.  They  wore  red  breeches,  green 
gloves,  and  k^pis  like  those  of  the  French, 
and  although  their  discipline  seemed  rather 
free  and  easy,  there  was  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  physique  of  the  men. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  bodyguard  of  about 
twenty  of  the  household  troops,  corre- 
sponding to  the  English  Horse  Guards, 
caracoled  up  towards  the  Palace  door — 
well-made  and  handsome  fellows,  looking 
magnificent  in  their  white-plumed  helmets, 
with  their  white  buckskin  breeches,  top- 
boots,  white  gloves  and  gauntlets.  The 
^lite  of  the  Spanish  troops  certainly  yield 
to  none  that  I  have  seen.     I  have  seen 
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bigger  and  more  powerful-looking  men  in 
the  English  and  German  armies,  but  none 
that  excelled  the  Spaniards  in  their  appear- 
ance of  lithe,  sinewy  strength,  combined 
with  an  indescribable  martial  air  that 
recalled  the  dashing  and  chevalieresque 
days  that  are  gone. 

The  military  band  struck  up  the  in- 
spiriting notes  of  the  national  hymn ; 
there  was  a  great  show  of  ofl&ciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  officers ;  the  men  ceased  to 
laugh  and  talk,  and  tried  to  put  on  a  severe 
appearance  of  discipline ;  the  door  of  the 
Palace  swung  open,  and  slowly  the  royal 
carriage  rolled  out  between  the  lines. 
The  Queen  and  the  young  King  were 
sitting  face  to  face.  The  Queen,  who 
bowed  continually  from  side  to  side,  had 
nothing  of  regal  aspect  or  distinction  in 
her  appearance.  Neither  tall  nor  short, 
nor  stout  nor  thin,  plainly  dressed  and 
plain  in  feature,  Queen  Maria  Christina 
looked  to  be  a  woman  who  had  had  her 
full  share  of  trouble  in  this  world,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  fight  for  her  own 
hand.  That,  indeed,  has  been  her 
histor)'. 

Married  to  Alfonso  XII.  after  the  death 
of  his  first  love,  the  beautiful  and  beloved 
Mercedes,  Maria  Christina,  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria, 
knew  that  the  heart  of  her  husband  was 
never  with  her.  A  foreigner  in  a  nation 
of  people  proud  by  nature  and  suspicious 
by  reason  of  the  events  of  their  histor}-, 
the  new  Queen  could  seek  in  her  troubles 
but  little  consolation  or  guidance  from  her 
husband,  but  she  set  herself  resolutelv  to 
the  task  of  gaining  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people  and  the  affection  of 
the   brilliant  but   unsteadv  Alfonso   XII. 

0 

The  cherished  memor}'  of  the  past  did  not 
prevent  the  fickle  monarch  from  seeking 
distractions  el s(» where,  and  the  Court  was 
the  scene  of  frequent  dramas  of  jealousy 
and  reproach  between  the  royal  pair. 

Maria  Christina  loved  her  consort, 
perhaps  the  more  devotedly  that  that 
passion  was  repaid  only  by  a  cold  esteem, 
and  she  mourned  sincerely  his  untimely 
deceas(\  It  was  after  the  death  of 
Alfonso  XII.  that  the  little  boy  now 
Alfonso  XIII.  was  bom,  May  17,  1886. 
Never  was  a  life  so  frail.  For  weeks  and 
months  and  vears  his  health  has  needed 
the  most  constant  attention,  and  during  all 
that  time  his  mother  has  been  in  constant 
attendance  upon  him.  Her  afl'ection  has 
in  this  case  reaped  its  reward,  for  the  little 
King  seems  now  to  give  the  promise  of 
eventually  reaching  manhoocfs  estate. 
His  mother  has  often  declared  that  when 


she  dies  the  name  Alfonso,  so  full  of 
diverse  memories  of  affection  to  her,  will 
be  found  engraven  on  her  heart. 

Alfonso  XIII.,  when  I  saw  him  first, 
seated  in  his  carriage,  was  a  pale,  thin,  and 
delicate-looking  little  fellow.  With  his 
fair  hair,  inclined  to  be  curly,  his  blue  eye, 
and  his  face  gentle  in  its  expression 
of  languor,  the  little  King  reminded  me 
of  that  Philip  IV.  made  famous  by  the 
pencil  of  Velasquez.  The  thin  lips  were 
almost  bloodless,  the  features  seemed  too 
fatigued  to  possess  any  definite  expression, 
except  for  the  far-off  look  of  dreaming  and 
patience  in  the  eyes.  He  smiled,  never- 
theless, continuously,  and  rather  drearily, 
and  looked  unmistakably  bored.  He 
seemed  to  be  going  through  his  after- 
noon's drive  as  he  would  go  through  any 
other  of  his  innumerable  royal  duties, 
obediently  but  mechanically.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  sailor  costume,  his  head 
bare — a  small  head,  moreover,  giving  no 
promise  of  intellect ;  and  the  little  boy, 
looking  like  one  in  the  first  days  of  con- 
valescence from  some  almost  fatal  fever, 
still  smiled  mechanically  as  the  carriage 
rolled  slowly  on. 

A  small  guard  of  officers  rode  by  the 
carriage,  receiving  occasional  petitions 
from  the  people  who  lined  the  route,  and 
presenting  these  petitions  ceremoniously 
to  the  King.  Alfonso  XIII.  made  some 
pretence  of  reading  them,  and  signified 
his  gracious  interest  in  the  matters  con- 
cerned. I  had  saluted  the  little  King  in 
recognition  of  his  smiling  glance,  not 
with  any  idea  of  homage  to  royalty  but 
with  a  natural  movement  of  s}Tnpathy 
for  a  gentle  but  sickly  boy,  and  with  a 
dim  sense  of  the  glories  of  a  once  mighty 
and  noble  line  ending  in  this  feeble  and 
flickering  life. 

Subsequently  I  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  details  of  the  personal 
life  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  political 
conditions  which  surround  them. 

Alfonso  XIII.  has  an  English  governess 
amongst  other  instructors,  but  his  educa- 
tion is  under  the  direct  and  personal 
supervision  of  his  mother.  His  exalted 
rank  prevents  him  indulging  in  the  usual 
sports  of  boyhood,  and  one  of  the  stories 
related  of  him  has  a  pathetic  side  in  this 
respect.  He  was  seen  one  day  gazing 
with  uncommon  interest  out  of  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  royal  palace  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Manzanares.  He  was  asked 
what  he  was  looking  at,  and  he  pointed 
out  a  couple  of  urchins  who  were  busy  and 
happy  making  mud-pies,  and  Alfonso  XIII. 
begged,  even  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  be 
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allowed  to  go  and  make  mud-pies  with 
them.  He  was  little  consoled  by  the 
information  that  etiquette  forbade  Kings  to 
indulge  in  pastimes  so  unexalted.  At 
other  times  Alfonso  takes  his  monarchy 
more  seriously,  and  frequently  clinches  an 
argument  by  announcing  autocratically,  **  I 
am  the  King." 

The  Queen  is  very  devout  in  her 
religious  observances,  and  it  is  also,  of 
course,  quite  in  the  traditions  of  Spanish 
royalty  that  Alfonso  should  be  brought  up 
in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  Faith.  The 
Pope  himself  is  his  sponsor,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  little  King's  first  com- 
munion the  Holy  Father  sent  him  a  special 
autograph  letter.  For  some  few  days 
afterwards  Alfonso  was  observed  also  to 
be  very  busy  in  literary  duties,  and  at  last 
he  produced,  in  his  boyish  roundhand,  a 
very  fair  autograph  letter  to  the  Pope  in 
response.  His  mother  looked  over  it, 
altered  a  misplaced  capital  letter,  and 
handed  it  back.  Alfonso  was  much 
chagrined  at  first,  but,  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  he  said,  "  Well,  after  all,  this  is 
my  first  autograph  letter  to  his  Holiness, 
and  he  will  think  I  made  the  correction 
myself.     Let  it  go  !  " 

Not  long  ago  the  King  was  taken  to  his 
first  bull-fight.  He  was  much  pleased  at 
first  with  the  pomp  and  glitter  and 
gorgeous  pageantry  that  the  Southern 
races  know  so  well  how  to  make  effective, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  bull  goring  the 
defenceless  horses  with  his  "  spears  " — as 
they  call  the  horns  in  bull-ring  parlance — 
Alfonso  turned  pale,  became  much  terrified, 
and  demanded  to  be  taken  home.  This 
display  of  aversion  to  the  national  sport  of 
Spain  made  an  unfavourable  impression 
on  the  populace,  and  indeed,  if  the  King 


had  been  a  little  older,  it  might  have  had 
serious  political  consequences. 

It  is  at  San  Sebastian  that  the  King  and 
his  mother  are  happiest.  This  Spanish 
watering-place  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
imaginable,  with  a  small  protected  bay — 
beyond  which,  at  a  short  distance,  booms 
the  great  Atlantic — and  a  wide  margin  of 
sandy  beach.  The  Queen  lives  there  for 
some  weeks  every  year  en  bourgeoise,  enjoy- 
ing the  sea-bathing  herself,  for  she  is  an 
excellent  swimmer,  and  allows  the  little 
King  to  gather  some  of  the  few  real  boyish 
pleasures  of  his  life  by  capering  about  the 
strand  and  dabbling  in  the  waves. 

Recently  Alfonso  celebrated  his  tenth 
birthday,  receiving  the  Ambassadors  of  the 
nations  in  true  royal  style,  and  paying  the 
customary  visits  to  various  institutions, 
distributing  money  to  the  peasantry  close 
to  Madrid,  and,  attired  as  a  militar}'  cadet, 
receiving  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 

In  Madrid  itself  there  is  very  little  real 
fervour  for  royalty,  but  the  irreconcilable 
Republicans  are  very  few.  The  Oppor- 
tunists and  the  moderate  Republicans  are 
in  the  ascendant,  and  they  recognise  that 
perhaps  the  best  form  of  government  for 
Spain  is  a  Liberal  regime  during  the 
minority  of  a  King,  and  with  a  Queen  as 
regent  who  has  made  herself  respected  for 
her  private  character,  and  who  does  not 
unduly  interfere  with  matters  of  State. 
For  all  these  reasons,  and  particularly 
because  the  military  party  favour  it,  it 
seems  probable  that,  now  that  his  health 
is  stronger,  Alfonso  XIII.  may  look  for- 
ward to  attaining  his  majority  as  one  of 
the  best  established  and  least  retrograde 
of  the  monarchs  of  Spain  with  which  this 
present  century  has  endowed  that  sorely 
tried  nation. 
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By  ALGERNON    GISSING. 


LEAH  screamed  as,  in  running  from 
the  Saw-pit  Green,  a  hand  seized 
her  in  the  darkness. 

'*  'Ssh  !  .  .  .  Leah,  is  it  you  ?  " 

So  firm  was  the  grip  that  the  startled 
girl  for  an  instant  mistook  the  nature  of 
her  assailant.  The  lowered  urgent  voice 
at  once  assured  her  upon  this' point,  and 
she  turned  her  fright  into  a  resonant  peal 
of  laughter. 

**  Yes,  what  makes  you  so  solemn.  Jet. '^" 

A  sound  like  a  muffled  anathema  from 
a  jay  came  from  the  other's  throat,  and 
muttering  "  Come  here,"  she  drew  her 
captive  some  paces  away  with  her. 

Dark  and  cold  though  these  nights 
before  Christmas  were,  there  was  fun  in 
the  village  street.  Cries  and  noisy  laughter 
rent  the  air  from  different  quarters,  rose 
into  the  solid  darkness,  and  floated  away 
over  the  silent  fields  and  up  the  hill  to 
join  the  echoing  mirth  of  the  owls,  who, 
too,  seemed  intent  upon  jollity  in  their 
own  peculiar  way.  Nothing  could  be  dis- 
tinguished here  except  when  a  rushing 
figure  darkened  a  cottage  window  which 
showed  a  light,  or  when  any  wag  suddenly 
disconcerted  a  prankish  maiden  by  the 
flash  of  a  match. 

Jet  drew  her  friend  away  from  the  houses, 
not  pausing  until  they  reached  an  open 
piece  of  road  below  the  village,  where  the 
absence  of  hedges  and  trees  promised 
security  from  eavesdroppers. 

"  Where  be  you  going,  Jet  ?  I  want 
to  get  back  to " 

"  Listen,  and  don't  make  such  a  row," 
interposed  the  other.  "  Will  you  have  a 
lark  ?  " 

** Who  with?" 

**  Me,  of  course.  I  be  going  to  pay  out 
Bill  Agg." 

**  Is  he  off  with  you  ?  I  just  saw  him 
larking  with  Nan  Keyte,  and  I  meant  to 
tell  you." 

**  Let  him  !  But  will  you  come  into  the 
belfry  to-night  ?  " 

"  What  for  ?  " 

**  Will  you  come  ?  It  be  St.  Thomas's  in 
the  morning,  and  they  ring  at  five  o'clock." 
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**  What,  and  stay  in  the  belfry  all  night  ?" 

"  That 's  it." 

The  girls  stared  at  each  other  in  the 
dark,  but  the  expression  of  their  features 
was  not  distinguishable. 

"  Not  1 1  "  cried  Leah  at  last,  turning 
round.     "  You  '11  perish  with  cold." 

**  Then  don't ;  but  look  here,  Leah,  if 
you  tell  any  of  them  I  '11  wring  your 
neck." 

"  All  right,"  rang  through  the  darkness 
from  the  departing  girl,  and  Jet  was  stand- 
ing alone. 

Anger  against  her  timid  friend  she 
hardly  felt,  so  consuming  was  the  rage 
against  a  faithless  lover.  She  went  on 
down  the  road  into  the  impenetrable 
darkness  in  fiery  contemplation.  The 
mirthful  cries  from  the  village  which 
followed  her  added  fuel  to  the  blaze, 
recalling  as  they  did  the  jeers  of  the 
bystanders  who  had  overheard  Agg's 
scornful  repudiation  of  herself,  and  em- 
phasising the  unfamiliar  sense  of  exile 
which  now  possessed  her. 

Her  craving  for  revenge  was  deep,  nor 
was  the  manner  of  it  undecided ;  but, 
despite  a  certain  vigour  of  character,  Jet 
was  still  a  woman.  A  whole  night  in  the 
church  tower  alone  offered  a  grisly  aspect 
even  to  her,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Leah,  there  was  nobody  to  whom  she 
would  entrust  her  intention.  She  found 
her  way  to  the  roadside  and  leaned  over  a 
gate,  resting  her  flushed  forehead  on  her 
hands.  She  had  been  scarcely  a  moment 
there  when  on  a  cold  gust  of  wind  came 
the  weird  halloo  of  an  owl  from  somewhere 
close  beside  her,  followed  directly  by  the 
second  longer  quavering  cry,  in  which  the 
peculiar  effect  of  this  bird's  unearthly  note 
is  especially  found.  Owls  were  familiar 
to  Jet ;  still,  they  had  lost  none  of  their 
impressive  sway  over  her  mind.  She  could 
not  pass  a  night  alone  with  them  in  the 
dark. 

But  she  did  not  for  that  abandon  her 
scheme.  Five  o'clock  in  the  morning  was 
the  hour  at  which  the  men  would  come  to 
the  church  for  their  customary  peal,  this 
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early  musical  celebration  of  the  memorj- 
of  St.  Thomas  being  the  accepted  in- 
auguration of  Christmas  week's  festivities 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Elmsey.     If  Jet  were 


involuntarily  as  she  hurried  through  the  raw- 
air,  drawing  a  great  black  shawl  tightly 
arotind  her,  and  deadening  her  footsteps 
as  much  as  she  could  on  the  way.     She 


■'  I   JUST   SAW   1 

there    by    iour     she    might    still    escape 
deiection  and  accomplish  her  design. 

Still  darlicr  and  still  colder  was  It  when, 
in  thesu  small  hours  before  the  winter 
dawn,  thL>  resolute  girl  stole  from  her 
mother's  cottage.      Her   teeth  chattered 


had  but  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  to  go, 
and  then  she  was  at  the  churchyard  gate. 
As  she  opened  this  noiselessly  she  heard 
only  the  wind  whispering  in  the  old 
yew-tree  among  the  graves,  and  the 
noise   of    a   cock  in  a  distant  farmyard. 
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Not  even  a  streak  of  light  or  cloud  form 
was  in  the  sky. 

The  sound  of  the  key  turning  in  the 
great  lock  was  exaggerated  by  her  fancy, 
seeming  loud  enough  to  disturb  the  dead, 
and  as  she  pushed  the  heavy  door  open,  it 
groaned  solemnly,  sending  a  suggestion 
of  such  sepulchral  vastness  through  the 
dark  yawning  church  as  almost  to  daunt 
the  intrepid  girl  in  her  enterprise.  But 
she  screwed  up  her  courage,  and  eventually 
succeeded  in  locking  herself  in.  The 
great  key  which  she  had  obtained  was  that 
of  the  north  door  (the  ringers  had  their 
own  entrance  at  the  foot  of  the  tower), 
and  as  she  drew  it  out  of  the  lock  it 
slipped  from  her  fingers  and  fell  upon  the 
stone  floor.  The  loud  report  which  rang 
through  the  church,  instead  of  dismaying, 
put  fresh  courage  into  Jet,  and  when  she 
had  got  the  key  safely  in  her  pocket  she 
felt  her  way  boldly  between  the  pews. 

In  ascending  the  steep  and  narrow  steps 
of  the  tower,  the  girl  allowed  herself  a  bit 
of  candle,  but  blew  it  out  when  she  came 
to  the  chamber  above,  and  had  renewed 
hsr  acquaintance  with  its  bearings.  This 
was  an  empty  room  between  the  boll- 
chamber  overhead  and  the  ringing-chamber 
on  the  ground  of  the  church  beneath, 
through  the  centre  of  which  the  ropes 
accordingly  passed.  A  plain  ladder  erected 
perpendicularly  gave  access  to  the  upper 
storey.  The  floor  was  covered  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  with  the  twigs  which  the 
jackdaws  carried,  and  it  was  Jet's  first 
care,  as  soon  as  she  had  resigned  herself 
to  the  darkness,  to  clear  these  away  from 
a  hole  through  which  one  of  the  bell-ropes 
passed,  and  which  must  serve  as  her  point 
of  observation  of  what  should  take  place 
below.  Ultimately,  Jet  extended  herself 
at  full  length  on  the  twigs  with  her  face 
resting  near  to  the  aperture  which  she 
commanded. 

Some  time  before  five  o'clock  there  were 
candles  alight,  and  an  uproar  of  tongues 
had  routed  the  silence  of  the  church. 
Not  only  the  ringers  had  assembled,  but 
also  a  number  of  the  villagers  who  were 
interested  in  the  proceedings,  for  it  was 
not  quite  an  ordinary  occasion.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  peal  due  to  the  honoured 
memory  of  St.  Thomas,  the  time  had  been 
chosen  (as  Jet  had  learned  overnight)  for 
the  settlement  of  a  dispute  as  to  some 
technical  skill  between  two  of  the  ringers, 
and  the  friends  of  each  natural Iv  wished 
to  be  present  to  adjudicate  upon  it.  Upon 
occasions  of  this  sort,  the  belfry-,  as  the 
ringing-chamber  was  called  here,  became 
a  pot-house,  the  solid  stone  table  which 


occupied  the  centre  holding  the  various 
vessels  of  liquor  which  had  been  provided 
out  of  the  funds  collected  in  the  parish. 
Those  who  were  not  preparing  to  be 
engaged  with  the  ropes  were  sitting  or 
standing  about  in  positions  most  agreeable 
to  themselves.  The  six  ringers  had  their 
hands  upon  the  ropes  awaiting  the  signal 
from  their  leader,  who  was  none  other 
than  William  Agg;  and  a  few  minutes 
later  the  clang  of  the  bells  broke  forth 
over  a  stretch  of  dark  and  silent  country, 
awakening  some  who  were  in  their 
beds,  and  weaving  pleasant  threads  into 
the  dreams  of  those  who  continued 
sleeping. 

Talk  was  intermittent  so  long  as  the 
ringers  were  in  action,  but  when  the  bells 
had  at  length  **  fallen  in  peal,"  and  the 
bell-ropes  had  dropped  from  the  men's 
hands,  conversation  became  general,  while 
the  ringers  applied  themselves  with  satis- 
faction to  the  cups. 

*•  Well,  that  be  a  uncommon  good  touch, 
however,"  remarked  several. 

**  What  be  your  name  for  that.  Bill  }  " 
asked  one,  ignorant  of  the  secrets  of 
change-ringing. 

*'It  ben't  no  regular  peal,  mun  ;  it  be  a 
form  o'  Stedman's  minors." 

•*  Well,  it  have  a  good  effeck,  that  *s 
certain.     Ha'n't  it,  Jethro  }'^ 

**  Grand  to  a  certainty.  It  be  a  funny, 
curious  concern  this  change-ringing,  as  'e 
call  it.  Ye  seem  to  have  quite  a  science 
at  it,  Gearge.  I  never  studied  it  myself. 
Mv  bias  were  another  wav." 

'**The  Blue  Bell  way,  eh,  Jethro.?" 
interposed  a  facetious  neighbour. 

*'  No,  no,  Thomas ;  I  beunt  no  hand  at 
the  drink.  Nobody  can't  say  that  of  I. 
Can  'em,  David  Kevte  .-' " 

**  I  '11  not  say  as  they  can,"  replied 
Keyte,  the  religious  man  of  the  group, 
and  presumably  appealed  to  on  that 
account.  **  But  ye  've  a  power  o' 
room  for  amendment,  Jethro,  in  other 
directions.  Not  as  I  find  fault  with  no 
man  but  mvself ;  verv  far  from  it." 

'*  Hand  me  the  jug  over  here,  Luke," 
exclaimed  one  of  the  ringers.  **  It  be  dry 
work  whether  or  no." 

**  Of  course.  It  must  be  despert  hard 
work." 

**  Not  so  hard  as  vou  'd  think,"  inter- 
posed  another,  **  when  you  once  get  *em 
at  hand-stroke.  It  be  the  risin'  on  'em  as 
give  the  work." 

**  Eess,  so  I  've  heard  said  afore.  But 
my  father 'd  used  to  tell  of  old  Timothy 
Collett  as  un  could  rise  three  bells  i'  peed 
of  *imself,  all  at  the  same  time  like." 
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"  Why,  that  be  nothing,  mun.  Here  be 
William  Agg  and  George  Coldicott  a-going 
to  rise  four  for  a  crown  this  very  morning." 

**  By  gum,  I  *d  like  to  see  that,  however." 

"  That  beunt  no  difficult  concern.  Dick 
Sandles  o*  Westcombe  can  rise  five." 

"  Hast  zeen  un  ? "  bawled  out  Agg, 
turning  abruptly  with  the  liquor  dropping 
from  his  moustache. 

**  Noa,  but  IVe  been  telled  by  they  as 
has." 

**  Then  don't  *e  talk  o*  things  as  'e  knows 
nothing  on.  I  ringed  Dick  for  a  gallon 
but  last  Restoration  Day — ye  were  judge, 
wasn't  'e,  George  ? — and  un  couldn't  rise 
no  more  nor  three,  however.  And  then 
we  broke  a  stay  and  very  near  hes  neck. 
Didn't  we,  George  ?  " 

**  That  we  did,"  laughed  George. 

**  Ay,  that  be  how  I  heard  it,"  exclaimed 
another  of  Agg's  supporters,  laying  down 
an  ale-pot  with  a  clank. 

**  Well,  some  tells  the  tale  different.  I 
don't  believe  as  we  got  fair  play." 

**  Don't  'e  begin  that,  James,  for  'e  don't 
know  nothing  about  it." 

"  I  '11  tell  'e  what,  Jim,"  shouted  Agg 
aggressively,  **  I  '11  rise  'e  four  for  a  quart 
after  I  have  done  with  George  Coldicott  } 
'Ult?" 

"  I  ben't  no  ringer,  mun,"  protested 
the  other. 

**Then  hold  your  jaw.  Now,  George, 
bist  ready  ?  " 

At  this  signal  the  table  was  immediately 
cleared,  and  George  Coldicott  jumped 
upon  it.  He  proceeded  to  tie  the  end  of 
a  rope  round  each  knee,  and  then  had  two 
others  placed  in  his  hands.  Thus  he  began 
slowly  to  raise  the  bells,  moving  hands 
and  legs  in  regular  succession.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  him  as  he  stood  upright 
upon  the  table. 

While  these  preparations  were  being 
made  the  religious  David  Keyte  displayed 
considerable  uneasiness.  His  eye  glanced 
nervously  around  the  company,  until  it 
rested  upon  an  old  man  who  had  just 
taken  a  seat  upon  the  parish  coffer,  and  he 
presently  drew  in  that  direction. 

**  I  don't  like  these  doings,  Simon,"  said 
Keyte  in  a  nervous  undertone  when  he  had 
taken  a  seat  by  the  old  man's  side.  **  No 
good  'ull  come  of  them." 

**  What  be  the  start  now,  David  ?  "  asked 
the  elder  in  surprise. 

"  I  can't  think  as  these  doings  be 
according  to  religious  principles." 

**  Don't  'e  bother  your  head  about 
religious  principles,  mun  ;  it  ben't  Sunday. 
And  you  a  young  man  an'  all" 

*•  That  be  true,  of  course  ;  but  I  can't  be 


off  thinking  as  us  be  doing  wrong.  Ye  '11 
remember  that  verse  of  the  Gospel  about 
the  money-changers  and  they  as  sold  doves, 
and  how  the  Lord  druv  *em  all  out, 
saying :  *  It  is  written  my  house  shall  be 
called  the  house  of  prayer,  but  ye  have 
made  it  a  den  of  thieves.'" 

**  Why,  what  bist  a- talking  about,  David 
Ke>te } "  cried  out  a  neighbour  who 
chanced  to  overhear  the  remark.  **  There 
ben't  no  thieves  here.  Yer  religion  be 
getting  past  a-bearing." 

Nobody  else  noticed  it,  as  all  were 
intent  upon  watching  the  feat  of  the  bell- 
ringer. 

**  Don't  'e  think  as  there  be  some 
resemblance  in  a  manner,  Simon  ? " 

**  I  can't  say  as  I  do,  David.  But  I  was 
never  much  of  a  hand  at  religion.  It  be 
what  the  old  men  had  used  to  do  when  I 
were  a  boy,  however,  and  they  'd  ought  to 
ha'  knawed  what  were  right  religion  better 
'an  we.  My  father  in  his  latter  days  was 
quite  one  for  religion,  in  his  plain  way,  of 
course,  and  he  'd  used  to  come  and  sit  on 
this  very  coffer  when  us  were  a-ringing. 
He  never  said  as  we  were  a  den  o*  thieves, 
and  yet  I  can  tell  'e,  David,  as  we  did  all 
manner  at  that  time  o'  dav." 

There  were  shouts  of  applause  as  Col- 
dicott, who  had  wielded  successfully  his 
four  bells,  drew  to  a  close.  One  hand 
after  another,  and  similarly  knee  after  knee 
was  drawn  up  as  the  bells  described  their 
circle  from  **  hand  stroke "  to  **  back 
stroke "  ;  but  with  infinite  skill  the  man 
overcame  the  resistance  and  stood  erect 
before  them  all.  This  his  own  friends 
proclaimed  to  be  hard  to  beat,  and  again 
accorded  him  vociferous  applause.  Having 
dropped  the  two  ropes  which  occupied  his 
hands,  the  ringer  proceeded  to  untie  those 
which  bound  his  legs,  an  operation  which 
was  regarded  with  unquiet  solemnity  by 
the  sensitive  Keyte.  Just  as  the  second 
rope  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling  from 
him,  by  some  unaccountable  movement 
the  man  was  thrown  from  his  balance,  and 
amid  uproarious  mirth  fell  in  a  heap  to  the 
floor.  The  malevolent  rope  continued  to 
dangle  and  to  dance  as  though  taking  a 
full  part  in  the  fun  which  it  had  occasioned. 

'*  I  knawed  it  'ud  be,"  observed  Kevte 
aside  to  his  old  companion.  "  Med  ha' 
broke  hes  neck.  There  '11  be  a  judgment 
on  it,  I  '11  warrant  'e." 

**  Ye  go  whum,  David,  if  ye  be  in 
anguish,"  exclaimed  the  old  man  petu- 
lantly through  his  laughter.  **I  cannot 
abide  vour  maundiTinc^." 

But  curiosity  got  the  better  even  of 
David    for    a    short    time    longer.       He 
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watched  Agg  with  a  dull  reflective  eye  as 
the  overbearing  champion  attached  the 
ropes  to  himself  according  to  his  own 
secret  cunning,  and  his  gaze  continued 
fixed  upon  him  through  the  antics  which 
followed,  with  a  growing  intensity  of  dis- 
approval and  distrust.  Agg  handled  the 
ropes  with  the  skill  and  confidence  of  an 
expert  to  the  muttered  approbation  of  his 
friends,  and  for  a  time  all  went  well. 
After  the  bells,  however,  had  been  in  full 
easy  swing  for  some  seconds,  without 
notice  and  without  any  apparent  cause,  a 
change  came  over  the  movements  of  the 
man,  and  there  was  irregularity  among  the 
bells.  The  onlookers  murmured  surprise 
and  discontent,  especially  zealous  ones 
flinging  out  excited  appeal.  Suddenly,  all 
the  voices  ceased,  until  after  a  moment's 
impressive  pause  they  united  again  in  one 
subdued  and  awe-struck  "  Gum  !  " 

After  being  overturned  by  what  was 
apparently  his  loss  of  control  over  the 
bells,  Agg  had  been  by  a  single  jerk 
hauled  half-way  to  the  roof,  and  there 
hung  suspended,  legs  uppermost.  As  part 
of  his  special  method  consisted  in  fasten- 
ing the  ropes  to  his  arms  as  well  as  legs, 
instead  of  merely  holding  the  two  hand 
ones  as  Coldicott  had  done,  the  man 
dangled  powerless  in  mid-air. 

The  first  shock  of  surprise  and  fright  in 
the  onlookers  quickly  gave  place  to  a 
volley  of  laughter  as  Agg  began  to  cut  so 
ludicrous  a  figure  under  the  manipulation 
of  the  bells.  The  ropes  tugged  irregularly 
this  way  and  that  as  the  bells  revolved  on 
their  well-oiled  wheels,  and  if  these  had 
been  heavier  would  undoubtedlv  have 
torn  his  limbs  asunder,  so  angry  were  they 
at  the  indignity  to  which  they  were  being 
subjected. 

"YeVe  turned  a  bell.  Bill!"  shouted 
one  from  amidst  the  mirth  below.  *'  Hold 
on  a  minute,  and  I  '11  go  up  into  the  loft." 

From  Bill  came  onlv  curses  loud  and 
deep  as  he  fought  with  the  ropes. 

There  was  a  cry  of  assent  as  the  volun- 
teer seized  a  candle  in  his  fingers,  and 
stepped  to  the  little  door  in  the  corner, 
which  gave  entrance  to  the  stairs  into  the 
tower.  He  flung  the  door  open,  and  was 
leaning  forA\ard  to  ascend  when  his  eye 
fell  upon  something  on  the  bottom  step. 
With  a  fearsome  ejaculation  he  dropped 
the  candle,  and  hurling  himself  backwards, 
overturned  in  his  flight  those  who  were 
pressing  on  his  heels. 

** Didn't  I  say  it.?"  shrieked  David 
Keyte,  as,  catching  the  deadly  fright  of  the 
assembly,  he  joined  in  the  stampede  to 
the  door,  by  which  alone  there  was  escape 


from   the  church.     In  a  minute  not  one 
remained. 

One  candle  was  left  burning,  by  which 
all  had  perceived  the  grim  apparition  which 
had  frustrated  their  intentions  on  behalf  of 
Agg.  A  tall  black  figure  had  issued  from 
the  belfry  doorway,  and,  although  without 
apparent  eyes,  seemed  to  stand  there  in 
contemplation  of  the  field.  It  remained 
motionless  until  the  last  had  gone,  and 
then,  advancing  to  where  the  candle 
stood.  Jet  took  the  shawl  from  her  head, 
and  with  the  light  full  upon  her  features, 
gazed  upwards  at  her  prisoner  and 
smiled.  Defiant  and  beautiful  she  looked 
there. 

By  dint  of  much  struggling  with  the 
ropes  Agg  had  succeeded  in  raising  his 
body  to  a  horizontal  position,  and  as  he 
clung  there  he  glowered  down  upon  the 
triumphant  girl  with  features  resembling  a 
gargoyle.  The  practical  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  perhaps,  precluded  all  super- 
stitious suggestion  in  his  case,  the  savage 
expressions  of  rage  with  which  he  greeted 
Jet  showing  his  ready  perception  of  her 
trick. 

**  Will  you  have  some  beer.  Bill  ?  "  asked 
she,  raising  an  empty  cup  above  her  head, 
but  there  came  no  response.  The  man's 
eyes  were  now  averted  from  her,  and  his 
hands  were  busy.  Hearing  the  voices, 
one  of  the  crowd  huddled  in  the  darkness 
outside  ventured  to  put  his  head  through 
the  doorway,  and  supported  by  another, 
presently  entered.  Recognising  the  girl 
who  stood  there,  and  the  quarrel  between 
her  and  Agg  being  familiar  matter,  the 
explanation  of  the  ghostly  doings  passed 
quickly  out  to  their  companions,  who 
celebrated  alike  their  deliverance  from 
superstitious  terrors  and  their  appreciation 
of  the  bold  joke  in  one  long  whoop  of 
mirth,  which  rang  through  the  hollow 
darkness  of  the  church  and  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  winter  morning  for  a  mile 
around. 

*'  HerVe  done  you.  Bill,"  came  from  the 
tongues  of  those  who  were  venturing  in, 
and  Jet,  seeing  her  purpose  accomplished 
and  Agg  an  object  of  ridicule  to  all  his 
friends,  disappeared  again  in  the  darkness 
of  the  tower  stairway.  Just  as  she  went, 
Agg  had  succeeded  in  untying  the  rope 
which  bound  one  of  his  arms,  and  with 
the  liberated  hand  he  drew  a  knife  from 
his  pocket,  with  which  he  cut  through  the 
rest.  To  the  supreme  astonishment  of 
those  below,  in  an  instant  he  was  sliding 
to  the  ground,  the  bell  with  which  his 
movements  communicated  tolling  quickly 
as  he  did  so. 
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Ready  to  greet  him  with  mirth,  a  com- 
panion thrust  upon  him  a  beaker  of  ale, 
which  Agg  in  silence  dashed  to  the 
ground,  as  with  a  scowl  he  passed  to 
the    doorway    through     which    Jet    had 


disappeared  a  moment  before.  A  silence 
fell  on  all,  and  the  sounds  of  the  man's 
heavy  boots  clumsily  ascending  the  dark 
and  narrow  steps  between  the  walls  alone 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  church.     One 
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man,  who  was  looking  upwards,  saw  one 
of  the  cut  ropes  disappear  through  its  hole 
above.  Jet  had  gone  op  to  liberate  her 
prisoner,  and  expecting  to  find  the  rope 
heavy  with  his  weight,  had  pulled  it  up 
unintentionally.     She  tried  another. 

"  What  be  the  man  about  ?  "  asked  one, 
looking  at  his  neighbour. 

"  \\'hat  a  fool  we  be  if  we  can't  take  a 
bit  of  a  joke  like  that.  Why,  I  mind 
when " 

All  faces  were  turned  upon  one  another, 
and  then  in  grim  silence  turned  simul- 
taneously to  the  roof,  whence  had  come  a 
piercing  sound,  followed  by  a  noise  of 
scuffling. 

"  Did  Jet  go  into  the  loft  ?  "  asked  one 
hurriedlv,  recognised  as  an  old  lover  of 
Tefs. 

"Ay.  that  her  did,  Thomas,"  said  the 
onlv  one  who  could  find  a  voice. 

t" he  first  speaker  walked  to  the  foot  of 
the  steps  and  shouted  out,  "  Bill !     Jet !  " 

No  answer  came,  only  the  echo  from 
the  dark  and  hollow  tower.  All  faces  were 
eagerly  strained  in  the  same  direction  in 
affrighted  silence.  Even  the  creaking  of 
a  pew  in  the  church  was  audible. 

"The  Lord  forgive  mc !  "  cried  David 


Keyte  (lying  to  the  door.     "  I  've  stayed 

too  long." 

Nobody  heeded  him,  all  being  too  intent 
upon  the  excited  action  of  that  old  lover 
of  Jet's.  Without  another  word,  he  had 
seized  the  one  remaining  candle,  and  with 
it  he  passed  rapidly  to  the  narrow  staircase, 
leaving  utter  darkness  and  high  suspense 
behind. 

All  breaths  were  held  and  all  ears 
strained,  to  catch  the  sound  of  the  ascend- 
ing footsteps.  They  ceased,  and  a  deathly 
pause  ensued.  Again  there  were  move- 
ments :  crackhng  of  sticks  as  under  a 
heavy  tread  audible  to  those  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs.  The  uncertain  light  of  the 
candle  had  been  visible  at  the  top;  sud- 
denly it  went  out. 

"  "St  want  a  light,  Tom .-'"  shouted  one 

"  Oh,  Jet !  "  came  in  a  harrowing  tone 
from  the  darkness  above,  and  then  a  torrent 
of  sobs. 

Two  others,  taking  matches,  went  up  to 
see,  and  half  an  hour  later  the  silent  gloom 
before  the  dawn  alone  reigned  throughout 
the  church,  while  the  wind  which  ushered 
in  St.  Thomas's  Day  began  to  sigh  around 
the  tower. 


WILMINGTON    AND    THE    LONG    MAN. 


.By   GEORGE    CLINCH. 


OF  the  many  thousands  of  railway 
passengers  who  annually  travel 
through  Sussex  on  their  journey  to  or 
from  Hastings,  Eastbourne,  and  other 
adjacent  seaside  resorts,  there  must  be 
many  who  pass  by  the  fine  downs  in  the 
vicinity  of  Polegate  in  entire  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  near  to, 
and  within  sight  of,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  of  hoary  antiquity 
to  be  found  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  South  Downs,  from  the  Devil's 
Dyke  to  Beachy  Head,  present  a  panorama 
of  scenery  which,  compared  with  the  sur- 
rounding pastoral  and  agricultural  surface, 
may  be  pronounced  bpld  and  romantic. 
About  midway  between  Berwick  and  Pole- 
gate  stations,  at  a  point  where  the  side  of 
the  hill  is  very  precipitous,  those  who  know 
exactly  the  spot  where  to  look  will  be  able 
to  see  from  the  rail  way- carriage  windows 
a  sort  of  rude  imitation  of  the  human  form, 
outlined  in  white.  The  figure,  which  is 
between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
feet  in  height,  holds  a  long  staff  in  each 
hand.  This  is  **The  Long  Man  of 
Wilmington,"  once  the  centre  of  pro- 
found veneration  and  worship,  but  now 
merely  an  object  of  interest  to  the  curious. 

The  Wilmington  Long  Man  belongs 
essentially  to  an  age  which  has  passed 
entirely  away.  It  has  outlived  even  the 
popular  veneration  which  usually  clings  to 
monuments  of  antiquity.  The  shepherd 
or  the  ploughman,  upon  being  questioned 
on  the  point,  will  account  for  the  origin  of 
this  gigantic  figure  by  attributing  it  to  the 
exertions  of  the  monks  of  Wilmington 
Priory  when  they  had  nothing  better 
to  do. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  somewhat 
similar  gigantic  figure  at  Ceme  Abbas,  in 
Dorsetshire,  is  also  popularly  credited  with 
a  similar  origin.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  the  explanation  is,  in  both 
cases,  entirely  erroneous :  the  cult  of 
which  these  gigantic  figures  are  but  faint 
traces  had  no  relation  to  Christianity,  but 
was  closely  akin  to  that  religion  which 
taught  the  worship  of  natural  objects  and 
material  forms. 


In  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of 
this  great  hillside  figure,  dominating  the 
surrounding  country,  and  appearing  to 
watch  as  guardian  over  the  little  village 
below,  it  is  desirable  to  approach  it  afoot, 
tramping  along  the  winding  lanes  as  the 
pilgrims  of  old  must  have  tramped  when 
they  came  hither  on  the  occasion  of  some 
great  religious  festival.  Seen  from  afar, 
the  figure  does  not  appear  to  be  oif 
remarkable  size,  but  gradually,  as  one 
approaches  the  hill,  it  assimies  an  im- 
posing and  definite  shape. 

The  figure,  about  240  ft.  in  height,  was 
merely  shaped  in  the  turf,  so  as  to  allow  the 
chalk  to  appear  through.  In  the  course  of 
time  these  depressions  in  the  surface 
became  almost  imperceptible,  and  to  such 
an  extent  was  the  figure  neglected  that  at 
last  it  was  only  possible  to  make  out  the 
form  at  a  distance  when  tlie  slight  hollows 
were  marked  by  drifted  snow  or  when  the 
oblique  rays  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun 
threw  them  into  deep  shadow.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  form  of  the  Long  Man,  and 
to  render  it  at  the  same  time  easily  dis- 
tinguishable at  a  distance,  the  outline  was 
marked  by  a  single  line  of  white  bricks 
placed  closely  together.  The  effect  has 
been  to  produce  a  somewhat  startling 
figure,  which  is  plainly  visible  in  fine 
weather  from  a  great  distance. 

There  are  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  other  examples  of  extremely  rude 
and  early  hillside  figures;  and,  although 
the  very  fact  of  their  great  antiquity 
renders  it  unlikely  that  historical  or  docu- 
mentary evidence  will  be  forthcoming  as 
to  their  design  or  precise  purpose,  it  is 
very  satisfactory  to  find  that  an  explanation 
has  been  found  which  will  at  once  account 
for  many  of  their  peculiarities. 

The  theory  is  that  these  are  sacrificial 
figures.  We  learn  from  the  writings  of 
Caesar  that  the  Gauls  (and  the  Britons  were 
doubtless  included)  had  figures  of  vast 
size,  the  limbs  of  which,  formed  of  osiers, 
they  filled  with  living  men.  The  figure 
was  ultimatelv  fired,  and  the  miserable 
victims  perished  in  the  flames.  It  ha» 
been  imagined  by  some  that  the  object3 
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described  by  Csesar  were  a  sort  of  wicker-  features — the  huge  human  form  and  the 

basket  of  vast  size,   shaped   like  a  human  arena — we    shall     probably     approximate 

being ;    but    Strabo    informs    us    that    in  towards  the  mark,  still  more  so  if  we  can 

these  figures  were  wood  for  fuel,  cattle,  show  that  tbe  two  united  came  under  the 
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and  several  kinds  of  wild  beasts ;  and  this 
clearly  shows  that  the  figures  could  not 
have  been  the  basket-work  iilol  indicaifd 
in  our  i>opular  re  pre  sen  tal  ions,  but  rather 
an  arena.  "  Now,"  .says  one  writer  on  the 
cubject,    "  if    we    can     unite    these    two 


special  description  C3:sar  gives  of  the 
British  deity  already  mentioned.  ...  In 
the  immediate  neighboiirhooil  of  Ca'sar's 
landing  is  such  an  image.  14.0  ft.  high, 
and  on  so  steep  a  slope  of  a  hill  (about 
sodeg.)  as  to  look  almost  upright;  this 
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figure,  fenced  round  in  the  manner  cus- 
tomary with  the  Britons  in  their  defences 
in  tfie  woods,  and  which  is  still 
retained  in  a  more  simple  form  by 
the  hurdle    pen    in    Sussex,    would   have 


represented  an  almost  upright  human 
figure,  and  at  the  same  time  an  arena." 
The  deity  that  C^sar  mentions  as  the 
one  of  whom  the  Britons  had  images  is 
thus  described  :  "  They  consider  him  their 
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guide  in  travelling  on  their  journeys,  and 
believe  him  to  have  ver>-  great  influence 
over  the  acquisition  of  gain  and  mercantile 
transactions."  The  staves  shown  in  the 
hands  of  the  Long  JIan  at  Wilmington 
are  regarded  as  symbols  of  a  pilgrim. 
Moreover  the  position  of  the  Wilmington 
figure  in  the  centre  of  that  locality  which 
had  the  greatest  mercantile  dealings  with 
the  Continent  may  be  regarded  as  a  par- 
ticularly appropriate  one  for  the  represent- 
ation of  the  figure  of  a  deity  of  commerce. 
The  probability  is,  therefore,  that  Cssar 
had  this  and  other  similar  hillside  sculptures 
in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  account  to 
which  reference  has  been  made. 

There  is  a  local  saying  in  Sussex,  pro- 
bably of  great  antiquity,  in  which  the 
Long  Man  is  mentioned  in  reference  to 
the  weather.     It  runs — 

When  Firle  Hill  and  Long  Man  hab  a  cap. 

We  al  A'sloQ  geXi  a  draji. 
Firle    Hill,    or   Beacon,    is  a  well-known 
height  of   the    South    Downs,    and    the 
"  cap  "  referred  to  is  a  covering  of  clouds 
or  mist. 

In  addition  to  this  highly  curious  figure, 
Wilmington  possesses  several  other 
attractive  features.  Near  the  parish 
church  (itself  a  fine  old  building)  there 
still   remain   considerable    portions  of  a 
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establishment  which  once  existed 
here.  This  house  at  Wilmington  was  an 
alien  cell  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of 
Grestein,  near  Honfleur,  in  the  diocese  of 
Lisieux.  It  was  probably  never  a  very 
important  or  wealthy  priory.  In  the  first 
year  of  Henry  V.  its  possessions  were 
given  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chi- 
chester, and  with  them  it  remained  until 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  entrance  gate- 
way still  stands,  and  there  is  a  vaulted  cellar 
in  good  preservation  under  the  remains  of 
the  priory  itself,  which  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  farm-house.  What  was  once 
the  chapel,  an  apartment  with  an  arched 
roof  of  timber,  has  long  since  been  con- 
verted into  the  principal  sitting-room  of 
the  house. 

The  village  of  Wilmington,  which  is 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  foot  of  the 
downs,  amidst  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
trees,  is  approached  by  a  narrow  lane  com- 
manding views  of  the  church,  with  its 
ancient  jew-lree,  and  beyond,  on  the  side 
of  the  hill,  the  remarkable  "Long  Man," 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  locality.  It  is 
placed  too  far  from  the  railtvay  stations  to 
be  much  frequented  by  visitors,  and  so  it 
has  managed  to  presen'e  an  air  of  primitive 
quietude  which  is  not  often  found  so  near 
our  fashionable  seaside  watering-plates. 
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THE  old  lady  seemed  thankful  and 
content,  and  it  was  fitting  that  she 
should  so  seem,  and  that  she  should  smile 
and  murmur  **Yes"  when  the  chance 
visitor  came  and  asked  if  she  were  happy. 
The  workhouse  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
London  workhouses,  and  the  guardians 
are  the  kindest  of  the  London  guardians. 
The  old  lady  had  much  to  be  thankful  for, 
and  the  soft-spoken  **  Yes  "  was  a  natural 
and  expected  answer.  To  her  the  house 
was  simply  a  house,  a  walling  out  of  the 
wind  and  the  cold.  The  days  of  her  work 
were  done,  and  to  them  had  succeeded  a 
time  of  rest.  Without  effort  and  with 
hands  folded  in  her  lap  she  drifted  slowly 
along  a  warmed  and  lighted  way  to  the 
yet  greater  rest  that  was  whispered  to  be 
beyond.  Yes  ;  the  way  was  warmed  and 
lighted,  and  it  seemed  that  the  traveller 
was  thankful  and  content,  and  sometimes 
one  saw  her  eyes  uplifted  and  her  lips 
moving  as  if  in  expression  of  the  gratitude; 
sometimes  so,  but  sometimes  one  saw  the 
eyes  in  sorrowful  downward  gaze,  and  the 
lips  in  trembling  movement  that  was  not 
of  words,  and,  seeing,  knew  the  measure 
of  the  happiness.  The  old  lady  had  a 
past  that  to  her  was  history  ;  and  always 
when  the  traveller  has  lived,  the  beginning 
of  the  way  is  the  dying  from  life,  the  end 
is  the  dying  from  the  memor)*  of  life. 
When  there  has  been  no  living,  but  only  a 
time  of  eating  and  drinking,  there  is  no 
memory,  there  is  a  further  time  of  eating 
and  drinking  and  a  one  dying  only. 
Sometimes,  then,  the  lips  were  faintly 
trembling  and  the  eyes  were  gazing  sorrow- 
fully downward ;  the  clouding  of  remem- 
brance and  regret  was  between  the  woman 
and  the  clear  happiness. 

This  is  a  world  of  facts,  and  not  of 
sentiment,  says  one,  with  store  of  houses 
and  lands,  and  sons  and  friends,  and  if  the 
flotsam  of  the  sea  of  circumstance  find 
quiet  water  before  the  final  passing 
beneath,  there  is  call  for  gratefulness  and 
not  for  lamentation.  Yes,  this  is  a  world 
of  facts — the  workhouse  is  a  fact,  and  the 
quiet  water  is  a  fact ;  the  pictures  of  the 


past  that  come  in  light  and  in  darkness 
are  imaginations  which  go  at  quick  passing 
of  the  hand  across  the  eyes.  The  old  lady 
was  happy  enough  :  the  rooms  were  warm 
and  the  food  was  good ;  papers  and  books 
lay  here  and  there  for  her  and  the  others 
to  read ;  at  times  good  men  and  women 
came  with  entertainment  of  speaking  and 
singing ;  at  times  good  men  and  women 
put  money  together,  and  she  and  the 
others  were  taken  to  the  country,  and  for 
a  few  hours  breathed  the  breath  of  the 
trees  and  the  fields ;  at  times,  nay,  once  a 
fortnight  (in  some  workhouses  it  is  but 
once  a  month),  she  was  free  to  pass 
through  the  iron  gate,  and  to  walk  in  the 
streets  and  the  parks,  or  to  visit  what 
friends  might  still  be  left  to  her.  The  old 
lady  was  happy  enough  :  may  God  help  all 
old  ladies  whose  happiness  is  as  was  her 
happiness ! 

She  had  a  past  that  to  her  was  history  ; 
and  as  in  garrulity  of  age  she  would  tell 
the  history  to  all  who  cared  to  listen,  so 
now,  without  reproach,  may  I  tell  it  to 
you.  Long,  long  ago  she  was  a  singer 
and  an  actress,  and  her  name  was  one  of 
the  hundred  names :  forty  years  since  and 
in  years  yet  longer  dead  she  played  in 
opera,  and  bowed  to  the  shouting  of 
thousands  of  listening  men  and  women, 
and  was  flushed  and  beautiful  at  the 
triumph  and  the  praise.  Evil  days  had 
followed,  how  and  whether  quickly  or 
after  stretch  of  good,  I  know  not ;  perhaps 
brighter  stars  arose  and  paled  her  light, 
perhaps  the  stars  were  not  more  bright 
but  the  people  were  eager  for  change,  for 
anything  that  was  new.  Be  the  cause  what 
it  may,  the  evil  days  surely  followed,  and 
the  woman  commenced  a  bitter  struggling 
for  the  right  to  live  and  to  become  old. 
Through  space  of  years  there  were  both 
friends  and  enemies,  and  the  fight  moved 
backward  and  fonvard  ;  but  to  the  years  a 
time  succeeded  when  the  helping  hands 
were  none  and  the  strikers  were  many,  and 
then  with  weeping  and  beating  of  bosom 
the  struggler  gave  up  the  struggle  and 
died  into  the  house  where  now  in  memory 
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she  lived.  But  the  outline  of  the  history  I 
have  given  you  may  deepen  and  shade 
from  your  own  study  of  the  little  tragedies ; 
to  me  the  picture  is  complete,  the  arrange- 
ments of  colour  blend  easily  the  one  with 
the  other.  Perhaps  to  you,  too,  the  out- 
line is  sufficient,  and  you  will  understand 
what  now  I  write  :  something  I  will  tell  of 
the  thoughts  and  doings  of  the  old  lady 
on  a  day  of  the  November  last  gone  by. 

The  Covent  Garden  Theatre  had 
been  swept  and  gilded,  and  a  season 
of  opera  had  been  begun  and  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  The  newspapers  con- 
tained daily  advertisement  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  week ;  and  although  the 
paper  the  old  lady  held  in  her  hand,  like 
all  that  came  to  the  room,  was  two  days 
old,  the  paragraph  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  columns  was  sufficient  announcement ; 
its  prospective  notice  had  become  present. 
**  The  Bohemian  Girl  '*  was  promised  to 
be  played  on  the  Saturday.  The  old  lady 
read  through  the  names  **  Valkyrie," 
*'  Tannhauser,"  **  Cavalleria  Rusticana," 
and  they  were  strange  to  her  and  awoke 
no  memory  echo  ;  but  at  **  The  Bohemian 
Girl  "  she  leaned  back,  and  in  fancy  again 
saw  a  sea  of  faces  below  and  around  her, 
and  in  fancy  again  sang  and  acted  in  the 
role  of  the  lost  child  grown  to  a  beautiful 
passionate  woman.  Forty  years  ago! 
There  was  a  tear  on  her  cheek  at  the 
thought  of  the  then  and  the  now.  The 
women  will  remember,  and  fancy,  and 
then  weep  at  the  fancy.  Flowers  had 
been  thrown  to  the  stage-front  and  lifted 
and  given  to  her  at  each  scene  and  act ; 
and  when  the  playing  was  ended  people 
had  waited  about  the  theatre  door,  and 
had  gone  only  when  she  had  passed 
through  them  to  her  carriage.  The  days 
of  the  present  were  dull  and  broken  by  no 
emotion  ;  the  flowers  and  the  people  and 
the  carriage  were  but  as  a  vivid  and  unfor- 
gotten  dream.  Other  tears  fell,  and  with 
slow-moving  hand  she  brushed  the  wet 
away;  but  now  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
past  there  came  gradual  mingling  with  the 
facts  of  the  present ;  and  now  there  was 
almost  brightness  in  the  woman's  eyes  as 
she  stood  up  and  began  to  reason  with  the 
thought. 

The  day  was  the  day  on  which  for  a 
few  hours  one  was  permitted  to  go  into 
the  world  beyond  the  workhouse,  and 
it  was  the  day  on  which  **  The  Bohemian 
Girl "  was  to  be  played.  Might  not  she 
jvho  had  sung  and  acted  now  listen  and 
watch  ?  Might  not  she  who  had  looked 
upon  the  thousands  now  look  with  the 
thousands  ?       Quickly      questioned     the 


thought,  and  quickly  the  wish  made 
answer ;  the  eyes  became  more  bright, 
and  the  ** might"  gave  place  to  *' would." 
She  who  had  played  would  watch  a  play- 
ing; she  who  had  been  praised  would 
praise. 

The  old  lady  passed  out  through  the 
gate  and  walked  very  slowly  up  the 
street — a  study  in  grey.  The  oval-fronted 
bonnet  was  grey ;  the  hair  beneath  was 
grey ;  the  thin  cheeks  were  grey ;  the 
shawl  was  grey  ;  the  short  skirt  was  grey ; 
maybe  the  heart  itself  was  grey.  Slowly 
up  the  street,  and  up  the  other  streets,  she 
went  on  her  way  to  the  home  of  one  who 
had  been  worsted  but  not  utterly  beaten 
in  the  struggle,  and  who,  of  the  many,  was 
still  her  friend.  Sons  and  daughters — 
usual  friends  of  the  old — she  had  none. 
The  facts  and  the  sentiment  moved 
together  and  became  plans.  The  work- 
house regulations  bade  that  at  seven  she 
should  be  within  the  walls  again  ;  but  if 
of  a  little  her  friend  would  give  a  little,  at 
seven  she  would  be  on  the  theatre-steps 
awaiting  the  opening  of  the  doors  and  the 
upward  climb.  There  was  only  the  doubt 
of  the  gift — of  the  means  to  the  end ; 
and  the  doubt  was  soon  to  go,  for  the 
poor  are  always  good  to  the  poor,  and 
the  friend  was  a  friend  of  years.  Late  that 
afternoon  two  old  ladies  drank  tea  together, 
and  talked  of  the  days  gone  by ;  later  yet, 
one,  with  a  shilling  in  her  hand,  walked 
towards  Covent  Garden  and  the  theatre. 
The  plan  had  been  found  good  and  was 
being  raised  into  action. 

It  was  early,  and  she  was  one  of  the  first 
to  come ;  and  on  the  step  before  the  door 
she  stood,  a  weak  little  woman  between 
two  tall  strong  men.  The  minutes  passed, 
and,  with  good-humoured  pushing  and 
crowding,  more  people,  many  more, 
gathered  about  the  door  ;  a  faintness  was 
upon  the  old  lady,  and  she  was  breathing 
quickly,  and  silently  praying  that  the  way 
might  soon  be  opened.  A  little  longer, 
and  there  came  help  to  her  :  one  of  the 
two  men  looked  down  and  saw  the  worn 
face  and  the  grey  setting,  and  in  pity 
whispered  to  his  friend,  and  there  was  an 
outward  movement  and  then  more  space 
for  her  to  stand.  So  now,  fairly  comfort- 
ably, she  waited  until  at  the  noise  of 
sliding  bolts  the  crowd  pressed  close ; 
again  in  pity  the  two  men  whispered, 
and  then  one  took  the  arm  beneath  the 
grey  shawl  while  the  other  pushed  towards 
the  ticket-box.  It  was  a  long,  quick 
climb,  and,  despite  the  helping  hand,  the 
old  lady  was  tired  and  breathless  when 
they  reached   the   gallery  floor  and,   still 
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quickly,  moved  between  the  seats.  But 
presently,  in  the  front  row  and  very  near 
the  middle,  they  found  room,  and  she  had 
time  of  rest  and  breathing.  With  some- 
thing of  colour  in  her  face  and  with  hands 
crossed  and  trembling,  she  sat  and  looked 
away  to  the  empty  orchestra  and  the 
painted  curtain  ;  then,  closing  her  eyes, 
she  leaned  back,  and  the  fancies  of  the 
darkness  came  and  went. 

The  hurrying  to  and  fro  among  the  seats 
behind  was  done,  and  from  end  to  end  the 
gallery  was  filled  ;  the  body  of  the  house 
and  the  windows  of  the  boxes  were  no 
longer  dull  and  empty,  but  were  bright 
with  the  dresses  of  women  ;  the  musicians 
had  filed  into  the  orchestra,  and  the  sounds 
of  the  tuning  of  strings  were  discordant  in 
the  air;  the  moment  of  commencement 
was  near.  The  old  lady  moved  a  little  and 
looked  again  towards  the  stage  ;  her  hands 
were  still  trembling  in  their  clasp,  and  the 
colour  had  faded  from  her  cheeks  ;  the 
pushing  and  running  had  been  beyond  her 
strength,  and  the  faintness  was  slow  to 
lift.  There  was  the  noise  of  clapping,  and 
she  saw  the  conductor  step  to  his  place 
and  bow,  and  turn  to  his  book  ;  then  high 
to  where  she  sat  came  the  soft  beginning 
of  the  overture,  and  afterwards  the  fuller 
melody.  Like  a  voice  of  old  days  was  the 
music ;  and  as  she  heard  she  knew  that 
again  she  was  present  at  a  plaving  of 
"  The  Bohemian  Girl." 

The  w^omen  will  remember,  and  fancy, 
and  then  weep  at  the  fancy ;  there  was  the 
wet  of  tears  on  the  thin  face  that  looked 
from  the  gallGiy  as  the  last  bars  of  the 
overture  sounded  and  the  curtain  rolled  up 
and  showed  the  chorusing  gipsies.  But 
as  yet  there  seemed  no  cause  for  tears ; 
she  who  was  to  sing  her  love  for  Thaddeus 
sat  silent  in  the  room  to  the  right  of  the 
stage  and  awaited  her  call ;  the  woman 
who  watched  was  yet  to  see  the  rival 
Arline,  and  to  listen  to  the  breathing  of 
the  passion  she  herself  had  breathed ; 
there  seemed  no  cause,  save  that  the 
woman  was  a  woman,  and  that  there  are 
tears  of  the  eye  as  well  as  tears  of  the 
heart.  One  by  one  the  minutes  passed, 
and  with  them  the  movements  of  the 
play;  the  child  was  found  and  lost,  the 
health  of  the  Emperor  was  drunk  to  or 
was  scorned,  the  villagers  were  grouped 
in  half  circle  around  their  count,  and  the 
prayers  were  chanted ;  the  curtain  rose 
and  fell,  and  the  years,  which  in  the  mimic 
life  are  but  as  moments,  went  swift Iv  bv. 
Now  followed  the  time  of  the  first  love 
duet  of  Thaddeus  and  Arline,  the  time  of 
holding  of  hands  and   touching   of   lips. 


Again  the  musicians  played,  and  the  music 
was  familiar  to  all,  and  all  leaned  forward 
to  hear.  From  her  place  above  the  old 
lady  looked  and  saw  the  coming  of  the 
girl  who  was  to  sing  the  song  she  had 
sung,  and  saw  the  greeting  and  the  long 
caress. 

**  I  will  tell  my  dream,"  said  Arline, 
and  the  people  hushed  and  listened  as  she 
began  the  telling,  and  the  **  I  dreamt  that 
I  dwelt  in  marble  halls "  rose  in  the  air, 
rose  full  yet  softly.  Now  well  might  the 
old  lady  have  wept,  now  well  might  the 
tears  have  passed  quickly  from  heart  to 
eye — lifting  of  veil  of  years,  mockery  of 
fact  and  dream,  changing  pictures  of 
palace  and  workhouse ;  well  might  the  old 
lady  have  wept.  But  in  her  eyes  was  no 
sign  of  the  playing  on  the  strings  of  her 
heart :  quietly  she  sat,  with  face  white  and 
set  and  hands  crossed  in  lap,  the  nervous 
tapping  of  finger  upon  finger  alone 
speaking  of  the  stir  within.  Perchance 
the  call  was  beyond  the  answering  of 
tears;  perchance  there  is  a  bewilderment 
of  sorrow  which  knows  no  expression ; 
perchance  the  glistening  in  the  eyes  of 
the  other  women  was  nothing,  was  but  as 
the  crying  of  children.  In  quietness  the 
woman  looked  and  listened. 

**  But  I  also  dreamt,  which  pleased  me 
most,  that  you  loved  me  still  the  same," 
sang  Arline,  and  took  the  hand  of 
Thaddeus,  and  gazed  into  his  face.  New 
mockery  of  pictures  passing  through  the 
mind,  new  playing  upon  heart-strings  that 
were  near  to  breaking  ;  now  well  might 
the  old  lady  have  wept,  now  well  might 
the  relief  have  come.  But,  as  before,  she 
sat  with  drv  eves  in  white  set  face,  and 
with  fingers  gently  beating  together ;  and 
as  before  the  other  women  heard  the  words 
and  the  music,  and  were  as  unreason- 
ing children.  There  had  been  a  love  in 
the  life  of  the  woman,  as  in  the  lives  of  all 
women  ;  maybe  a  love  that  was  strong  in 
the  days  of  triumph,  weak  and  dying  in 
the  after  days ;  maybe  a  love  that  was 
richer,  that  had  lasted  into  the  time  of 
struggling  and  made  the  struggling  easier ; 
maybe  the  one,  maybe  the  other,  even  so 
a  love  that  had  left  the  life,  a  love  that  was 
dead  and  cold.  Very  tired  seemed  the 
thin  white  face,  and  very  gentle  was  the 
movement  of  the  hands. 

Again  there  was  the  music,  and  the 
dream,  and  the  happiness  of  the  dream  : 
**That  you  loved  me,  you  loved  me  still 
the  same,"  passionately  sang  Arline,  and 
bowed  to  the  clappings  that  followed  quick 
and  fast.  The  dream  was  told,  and  it  was 
now   while  yet  the   dreamer   bowed  and 
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waited  for  the  quiet,  and  while  yet  the 
noise  of  the  thanks  went  up,  that  one  in 
the  gallery  looked  and  saw  a  strange 
thing :  the  man  who  had  before  been 
pitiful  now  remembered  his  pity,  and 
turned  to  the  woman  by  his  side,  and, 
turning,  wondered  at  that  he  saw.  The 
eyes  of  the  old  lady  were  bright,  and  her 
cheeks  were  faintly  flushed,  and  her  hands 
were  held  close  to  Her  bosom ;  and  in 
voice  not  louder  than  a  whisper  she  was 
singing  the  words  and  the  air  of  the  song 
that  had  been  sung.  A  strange  thing— 
truly  a  strange  thing  ;  and  the  man  won- 
dered, and  placed  a  hand  on  the  woman's 
arm  to  stay  her  madness.  Staj'ed  was  the 
madness  ;  the  arm  trembled  at  the  touch 
and  then  dropped  loosely  dou'n ;  and 
suddenly  the  brightness  left  the  eyes  and 
they  were  dully  staring,  and  the  colour 
faded  from  the  cheeks,  and  they  were 
white  with  a  growing  whiteness :  the 
madness  was  stayed.  "The  little  woman 
has  fainted."  said  the  man  to  his  friend ; 
and  as  the  clappings  were  answered,  and 
Arline  began  another  telling  of  her  dream, 
they  bent  to  do  what  might  be  done  for 
the  rousing  of  the  sleeping  life.  In  quiet- 
ness the  woman  sat,  and  the  men  bent  to 
her  help. 

Once  more  the  passionate  ending,  and 
once  more  the  quick  applause ;  but  now 


the  two  men  had  heard  not  the  song,  and 
they  beat  not  hands  together.  Whisper- 
ingiy  one  spoke,  and  his  words  seemed 
weak  and  insufficient  for  the  thing  they 
told.  "  It  is  no  faint ;  the  woman  is  dead, 
the  woman  is  dead."  So  he  spoke,  and 
the  hand  of  his  friend  went  near  to  the 
still  heart,  and  a  new  wondering  came  to 
his  eyes.  "'  My  God  !  yes."  he  said  ;  and 
then  abruptly  and  more  low.  "  My  God! 
yes — but — let  us  go — help  me  !  "  To  the 
words  the  other  nodded  yes  and  stood 
up;  then  together  they  raised  the  load 
from  the  seat  and  carried  it  towards 
the  door,  and  it  was  light  and  easy  to 
carry.  Sloii'ly  they  moved  along,  and  at 
their  coming  the  people  made  way  to  pass, 
and  whispered  to  each  other  how  hot  it 
was  so  high  from  the  house  floor,  and  how 
little  was  the  wontler  that  so  old  a  woman 
had  fainted  ;  at  their  going  the  people  sat  as 
before,  and  forgot,  an<l  ceased  to  whisper, 
Arline  lifted  the  (lowers  that  had  been 
thrown  to  her,  and  carried  them  from  the 
stage,  and  for  a  moment  held  them  to  her 
face  to  cool  the  hot  triumph.  Outside 
the  gallery  door,  awaiting  the  useless 
coming  of  a  doctor,  lay  the  old  lady,  her 
face  cold  and  growing  colder,  her  hands 
slill  and  crossed  lightly  on  her  breast. 
Again  the  music  sounded,  and  the  playing 
of  "  The  Bohemian  Girl  "  went  on. 
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THE    LOCK-KEEPER. 
By     S.     L.     B  E  N  S  U  S  a  N. 


MANY  miles  away  from  London,  on 
a  part  of  the  river  unknown  to 
tourists  and  house-boats  alike,  the  artist 
and  I  pursued  the  uneven  tenor  of  our 
way.  The  responsibility  for  being  uneven 
rested  upon  me,  because,  in  a  true  spirit  of 
self-denial,  I  permitted  my  companion  to 
pull  while  I  steered  our  boat  all  over  the 
course  to  follow  up  moor-hens,  wild  ducks, 
water  -  rats,  and  kingfishers.  When  he 
showed  symptoms  of  impatience  I  pointed 
out  the  immense  physical  benefit  he 
derived  from  open-air  exercise,  and  con- 
trasted my  wretched  position  with  his 
advantages.  His  muscles  were  being 
cultivated,  **  his  brow  was  wet  with  honest 
sweat,**  as  Longfellow  has  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  was  condemned  to  a  soft 
and  enervating  cushioned  seat ;  an  um- 
brella kept  the  strong  but  benignant  rays 
of  the  hot  June  sun  from  my  manly  brow; 
I  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  was 
consequently  paving  the  road  to  early  ruin 
through  nicotine  poisoning.  Yet  I  never 
once  complained. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning.  The 
higher  air  seemed  to  ihrill  with  the  melody 
of  countless  larks ;  from  the  woods  on 
either  bank  the  cuckoo  had  called  since 
sunrise ;  brilliant  kingfishers  flitted  about 
the  stream,  or  appeared  suddenly  from  the 
deserted  rat-holes  wherein  they  had  built 
their  delicate  nest  of  fish-bones  and  ofial ; 
water-rats  came  out  and  stared  at  us  as 
though  we  were  intruders ;  moorhens,  with 
their  startling  plumage  of  olive-green  and 
white,  rushed  through  the  water  and 
vanished  among  the  reeds,  without  waiting 
to  be  killed  ;  young  fish  threw  themselves 
out  of  their  element  from  sheer  delight  to 
think  that  it  was  still  **  close  season  "  for 
them :  rare  dragon-flies  darted  about, 
reflecting  the  sun's  rays  ;  while  here  and 
there  some  trout  rose  at  the  gnats  and 
other  winged  insects.  I  should  have 
contemplated  Nature  throughout  the  day 
had  not  my  companion,  with  unnecessary 
outlay  of  energy,  pulled  steadily  on  till  we 
turned  a  corniT,  anti  saw,  first  the  weir, 
with  foani-lleeked  water  rushing  over,  and 
finallv  a  lock. 


The  Thames  Conser\'ancy  has  its  uses, 
and  we  contributed  threepence  towards  its 
expenses  with  a  good  grace.  I  supplied 
the  good  grace  in  order  to  take  my  fair 
share  in  the  expenditure.  Then  one  of 
us  got  out  and  the  other  moored  the  boat 
to  a  willow-tree,  fetched  his  sketch-book, 
and  proceeded  to  draw  the  cottage,  leaving 
his  companion  to  draw  the  keeper.  I  was 
the  companion,  and  explained  matters  to 
the  victim,  who  said  he  was  at  my  disposal 
until  anybody  came  along,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  tell  me  all  about  his  life  and 
work.  At  that  moment  a  horse  appeared 
on  the  tow-path  ;  there  was  a  man  behind 
the  horse,  a  long  cord  behind  the  man, 
and  a  barge  behind  the  cord.  I  imme- 
diately moved  a  resolution  that  the  barge 
be  left,  but  the  motion  was  lost  and  twenty 
valuable  minutes  followed  suit.  Mr.  Lock- 
keeper  came  back  puflSng  vigorously,  and 
with  reason,  for  he  had  ferried  the  horse 
across  stream. 

**  Now,"  I  said,  "take  a  little  rest. 
Consider  the  next  thirty  minutes  as  one  of 
your  lawful  intervals." 

**  Lawful  what  ? "  replied  the  man  of 
locks  in  a  tone  of  incredulity.  **  We  have 
no  intervals.  We  work  all  day,  and  all 
night  if  necessary,  for  seven  days  a  week 
and  fifty- one  weeks  out  of  the  year.  I 
think  I  *m  very  lucky  indeed  if  I  get  a 
meal  without  being  called  away  in  the 
middle  of  it,  or  if  I  get  an  unbroken 
night's  rest.  You  can  come  here  at  mid- 
day and  midnight,  at  four  in  the  afternoon 
or  four  in  the  morning,  and  I  must  let  you 
through  without  any  delay.  And  you  do 
come  at  all  hours — not  you  yourself,  but 
others." 

**  Of  course,  at  this  time  of  year,"  I 
suggested,  *'  you  may  be  busy,  but  in 
winter  you  have  nothing  much  to  do  ?  " 

Mr.  Lock-keeper  smiled  grimly.  **  Not 
very  much  !  "  he  replied.  **  If  it  is  a  hard 
winter  and  the  floods  are  about,  I  may 
have  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  increase  the  output  from  the  weir  and 
break  the  ice  up,  and  the  job  may  take 
some  hours.  Antl  all  through  the  year 
there  are  barges  coming  through,  some  by 
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day  and  some  by  night.  I  don't  grumble, 
you  know,  for  I  've  worked  for  the  Thames 
Conservancy  since  I  was  a  boy.  I  'm  used 
to  it,  and  never  had  a  day's  illness  in  my 
life.  I  only  want  you  to  know  that  we  are 
not  here  to  play,  and  that  there  is  plenty 
of  work  all  the  year  round-" 

After  a  brief  discourse  upon  the  value 


■*  I   believe."    said    Mr,   Lock-keeper, 

gratefully  relieving  me  of  the  weight  of 
some  tobacco,  "that  nowadays  there  is 
an  examination  of  some  sort,  but  I  didn't 
have  to  take  one,  because  I  worked  with 
my  father  many  j'ears  before  he  died,  and 
then  took  his  place.  I  hear  say  that  some 
of  them  have  to  be  vaccinated  before  they 
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and  benefit  of  hard  work,  to  which  my 
friend  and  fi^llow  -  labourer,  who  had 
finished  one  sketch,  listened  somewhat 
incredulously,  I  continued  my  inquiries. 

"What  qualifications  must  you  possess 
for  your  work,  and  of  what  does  it  consist 
beyond  passing  boats  through  ^  "  I  asked. 
"  When  arc  you  at  leisure,  and  when  do 
you  get  a  hoiida}'  ?  Which  is  your  busiest 
day  ? " 


can  get  a  berth.  1  didn't  want  any,"  and 
he  showed  me  the  trail  of  the  lymph 
among  the  triceps  of  his  we II -developed 
arms.  "As  to  work,"  he  continued,  "I 
have  to  pass  all  boats  through  at  all  hours, 
to  ferrj'  horses  and  passengers  across  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  to  attend  to  the 
water  in  the  weir,  and  keep  the  flood-gates 
regulated,  and,  as  I  told  j'ou  before,  to 
break  up  the   ice   in  winter,  so    that  it 
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can  get  through.  There  isn't  much  leisure. 
I  get  my  dinner  about  half-past  one  or  a 
quarter  to  two,  and  that  seems  the  best 
time  to  get  a  quiet  half-hour.  When  I 
want  things  from  the  village  I  make  a  dash 
across  in  the  early  morning,  but  I  can't  be 
gone  long.  We  get  a  week's  holiday  in 
the  year,  but  never  have  any  other  free 
time,  unless  we  pay  somebody  to  take  our 
place  for  a  few  hours.  Pleasure-boats 
are  the  chief  thing  in  summer,  but  the 
barges  represent  a  big  trade  with  the 
North  of  England,  and  carry  coals,  rags, 
and  a  lot  of  other  things.  The  busiest 
day  of  the  week  just  about  now  is  Sunday, 
when  people  are  on  the  river  all  day,  and 
very  often  I  'm  out  half-a-dozen  times 
between  midnight  and  six  o'clock." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  last 
statement  resulted  from  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion, and  hinted  as  much. 

**  A  fact,  I  assure  you,"  said  Mr.  Lock- 
keeper.  **  Just  think  for  a  minute.  A 
lot  of  young  fellows  go  out  for  a  few  days 
and  take  a  tent  with  them  in  the  boat. 
Wherever  they  find  themselves  at  night, 
they  tie  their  boat  up  and  camp.  They 
are  usually  trespassing  on  some  farmer's 
land,  and  though  he  wouldn't  mind  if  his 
permission  had  been  asked,  he  gets  riled 
to  be  taken  no  notice  of.  Then  the  gents 
break  his  hedge  to  get  sticks  for  their  fire, 
and  don't  mind  a  bit  if  they  do  a  little 
damage.  Farmers  have  been  grumbling 
about  this  for  vears,  and  now  a  lot  of 
them  in  these  parts  keep  a  man  on 
the  watch  all  night.  He  reports  the 
campers,  and  when  they  are  in  their  first 
sleep,  they" — and  Mr.  Lock-keeper  stopped 
and  made  a  significant  motion  to  indicate 
the  order  of  the  push  bestowed  upon  the 
reckless  campers — **  then,"  he  continued, 
as  a  sweet  smile  played  over  his  features 
and  disappeared  in  his  left  ear,  **they  have 
to  get  up  and  shift.  I  am  roused  from  my 
first  sleep  to  let  them  through  on  their 
search  for  some  other  nest." 

In  mv  best  dumb  show,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  one  of  our  greatest  living 
exponents  of  the  art  of  pantomime,  I  asked 
whether  these  nightly  intrusions  upon  his 
dreams  were  made  less  objectionable  by 
means  of  tips. 

**  When  gents  has  been  disturbed  from 
their  camp  and  forced  to  continue  rowing 
in  almost  the  coldest  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing," said  Mr.  Lock-keeper  philosophically, 
"  they  may  swear  if  you  keep  them  waiting, 
but  they  aren't  in  a  state  of  mind  to  think 
of  anybody  but  themselves.  Then  again, 
near  Henley  week,  the  house-boats  and 
launches    that   are     hired,    or   are     being 


brought  down  for  their  owners,  come 
through  at  all  hours  of  the  night ;  but  they 
are  in  charge  of  servants  of  the  house  or 
men  sent  by  the  boat-houses,  and  they 
can't  afford  any  tips.  I  don't  expect  'em, 
but  if  they  come  they  're  welcome.  Thank 
you  kindly.  Sir." 

I  paused  to  assure  our  artist,  who  had 
intervened,  that  the  good  deed  had  been 
placed  to  the  credit  side  of  his  eternal 
ledger.  Refreshed  by  my  assurance,  he 
continued  to  work  hard. 

"  How  does  the  Conservancy  pay  } "  I 
asked,  recalling  the  **  all  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  and  fifty-one  weeks  a  year." 

**  Forty  pounds  a  year,  with  the  cottage 
and  garden  rent-free,"  was  the  reply,  in  a 
tone  quite  free  from  the  least  suspicion  of 
discontent. 

I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  to  com- 
ment fairly  on  this  seemingly  inadequate 
wage.  Evidently  there  are  men  who  accept 
and  are  satisfied  with  it. 

**  Do  you  ever  have  any  specially 
exciting  times  by  way  of  breaking  the 
monotony  of  ordinary  work  }  " 

**  Sometimes,"  he  replied,  **  but  I  don't 
like  them.  Once  or  twice  there  has  been 
an  accident  to  the  lock-gates.  Then  the 
barges  and  steam  -  launches  can't  get 
through,  and  the  little  boats  have  to  be 
carried  over.  Of  course  this  ver)*  much 
interferes  with  the  business  traffic,  and 
gives  me  a  lot  of  extra  w^ork.  The  other 
time  when  there  is  trouble  is  flood-time. 
Then  all  the  meadows  round  here  as  far  as 
you  can  see  are  under  water,  and  the  trees 
seem  to  grow  out  of  a  huge  lake.  We  've 
had  the  water  nine  feet  high  in  the  fields 
around,  and  it  is  impossible  to  clear  the 
place  with  the  flood-gates  open  as  wide  as 
possible." 

**  Have  you  suffered  much  through 
floods  ?  "  I  asked,  seeing  his  cottage  was 
built  on  level  meadowland. 

He  took  me  to  the  door  and  showed  me 
a  broad-arrow  mark  high  up  on  the  wall. 
**  This,"  he  said,  **  marks  the  height  the 
water  reached  just  a  few  years  ago.  The 
grountl  floor  was  flooded.  I  lived  upstairs, 
and,  when  the  floods  went  down,  I  found 
fish  in  my  parlour."  In  these  parts  floods 
arc  very  severe,  cattle  are  drowned,  and 
even  houses  carried  away. 

*'PLxcepting  flood  times,  and  when  the 
lock  goes  wrong,  you  are  quiet  enough 
here,"  I  suggested. 

**  More  than  (juiet,"  he  replied;  ** down- 
right lonely.  Not  even  the  |)()stman  comes 
here  :  if  anybody  writes  the  letters  are  left 
at  the  other  side  of  the  river  for  me  to 
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fetch  when  I  go  into  the  village.  Of  course, 
some  keepers  .ire  better  oil'  than  I  am  in 
this  respect,  and  are  close  to  a  town  or 
big  village,  while  some  of  them  are  close 
to  the  high  road.  |ust  a  few  of  us  are 
quite  deserted.  Vie  got  no  news  of 
amthing.  I  am  very  fond  of  reading. 
Now  and  then  some  passenger  leaves 
me  a  paper,  and  1  read  it  right  through. 
Other«-ise,  I  go  weeks  without  know- 
ing what  goes  on,  especially  in  the  winter 

*■  Vou  ought  to  get  some  sport  about  here 
among  fish  and  fowl,"  1  said.  Hut  he 
replied  that  there  was  no  time  for  a  lock- 


not  last  lo:ig."  I  looked  up,  but  saw  very 
little  sign  of  water,  except  in  the  river. 
Clouds  had  been  heavy  for  some  tlays,  but 
had  not  dissolved.  However,  my  inform- 
ant was  quite  sure  that  the  long-expected 
shower  was  within  an  hour  of  us. 

I  then  asked  him  about  tolls  and  rales 
of  payment,  and  how  arrangements  were 
made  for  big  boats.  The  barge  rate,  he 
told  me,  is  one-and-eleven pence  per  ton 
to  London.  Steam  and  electric  launches 
pay  one-and-sixpence  for  a  single  lock, 
but  the  majority  buy  yearly  passes,  and  so 
save  a  large  amount.  Very  few  people  try 
to  "bilk"  the  locks,  as  the  punishment 


keeper  to  fish  or  to  shoot.  He  had  a  gun, 
but  had  not  used  it  for  jears ;  he  kepi  one 
or  two  rods  for  the  use  of  gentlemen  who 
liked  to  come  in  the  early  morning  to  fish 
by  the  weir  for  pike  or  trout,  according  to 
ceason.  Curiously  enough,  I  had  been  one 
of  his  clicnls  in  bygone  years,  and  had 
caught  my  breakfast  in  the  neighbouring 
backwater  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  ; 
but  he  did  not  recognise  me.  We  then 
discussed  the  recent  drought. 

"  \'ery  unusual,"  «as  Air.  Lock-keeper's 
comment.  "  I  can't  remember  anything 
so  severe  for  a  long  time.  During  the 
veri'  worst  of  this  weather  the  water  has 
been  sinking  an  inch  a  day.  I  think  the 
rain  we  are  going  to  get  in  an  hour  will 


is  a  very  severe  one,  and  the  difficulties 
are  great.  The  barge  people  pay  for  their 
cargo  at  starting,  and  get  a  pass  right  up 
to  their  destination. 

We  then  adjourned  to  the  pretty  cot- 
tage of  the  keeper,  where  he  showed  us 
the  certificate  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society  granted  to  him  for  saving  lives, 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  books  of  tickets 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy.  Then  we  went 
to  the  garden,  all  devoted  to  vegetables, 
wherein  at  odd  intervals  the  owner 
raised  sufficient  to  supplj^  his  modest 
requirements.  With  the  river  all  round 
him.  he  was  probably  indifferent  to  the 
drought  so  far  as   his   vegeUbles    were 
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concerned.  Then  we  walked  along  the 
bank  to  the  weir,  where  the  water  was 
foaming,  and  the  fish  a  few  yards  off  were 
getting  a  cheap  intoxication  from  the 
oxygen.  All  the  business  connected  with 
the  huge  gates  and  the  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  water  -  escape  was  carefully 
explained,  and  I  was  so  impressed  that, 
taking  the  only  safe  and  comfortable 
comer,  I  held  forth  on  the  excitement  and 
delight  of  fishing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
any  sort  of  waterfall. 

Granting  that  the  life  of  a  lock-keeper  is 
dull,  that  the  work  is  hard  and  but  poorly 
paid,  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  such  a  riverside 
residence  has  charms  innumerable.  From 
the  weir  I  had  a  splendid  view  of  the 
cottage,  covered  with  a  creeper  and  almost 
surrounded  by  the  water,  of  the  little 
village  nestling  in  the  hollow  far  away  to 
the  right,  of  the  thick  wood  on  the  further 
bank,  and  the  Blankshire  hills  in  the 
distance.  It  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  spot. 
Coming  back  we  saw  a  water-rat  swimming 
across  stream.  **  If  it  weren't  for  the 
wretched  muzzling  order,"  said  the  keeper 
ruefully,  '*  one  of  my  beauties  would  fetch 
him,"  and  he  went  up  to  a  couple  of  barrels 
at  the  end  of  the  garden  and  displayed 
two  little  terriers  tied  up.  **  They  mope,  and 
don't  care  for  their  food  now,"  he  went  on  ; 
**  they  used  to  be  as  jolly  as  possible,  and 
couldn't  hurt  anybody.  Now  I  've  got  to 
tie  them  up  or  muzzle  'em.  It 's  a  shame, 
and  no  mistake." 

I  may  mention,  en  passant^  that  the 
muzzling  order  has  given  great  trouble  in 
the  Thames -side  villages.  Many  people 
unable  to  go  to  the  expense  of  muzzles 
are  compelled  to  keep  their  unfortunate 
animals  entirely  deprived  of  exercise.  I 
asked  several  "  oldest  inhabitants,"  and 
they   were  unable   to  recall  any  cases  of 


rabies,  so  that  the  ill-judged  muzzling 
order  may  fairly  be  considered  to  have 
dealt  great  damage  in  poor  agricultural 
districts. 

While  we  walked  through  the  garden 
Mr.  Lock-keeper  spoke  again  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  any  papers  or  books  to 
read.  No  doubt  many  men  and  women 
have  a  large  stock  of  papers  and  magazines 
on  their  hands.  These  should  be  sent  to 
hospitals,  but  a  few  might  well  be  set  aside 
for  deserted  lock-keepers.  Speaking  quite 
without  authority,  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  Thames  Conservancy  management 
would  offer  facilities  for  their  distribution. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  leave  the  lock, 
the  promised  shower  arrived  on  business, 
and  enabled  me  to  perform  one  of  those 
quiet  acts  of  heroism  for  which  I  claim 
some  credit.  Mr.  Lock-keeper  oft'ered  us 
shelter,  but  it  was  near  lunch  time,  and 
the  clouds  looked  as  though  they  had  a 
lot  to  say  before  they  finished  with  the 
neighbourhood. 

**  Sir,"  I  said  to  our  artist,  **  I  have  a 
great  anxiety  on  your  behalf,  and  com- 
pared with  your  welfare,  deem  my  own 
health  insignificant  !  You,  therefore, 
shall  row  home,  and  the  exercise  will 
keep  you  free  from  the  rheumatism  which 
I  also  will  try  to  avoid.  He  who  sits  still 
runs  great  risk."  My  friend  thanked  me 
sincerely  ;  we  went  to  the  boat,  pulled  up 
the  piece  of  carpet,  and  covered  our- 
selves as  best  we  could.  Then  he  took 
the  oars,  and  I  the  rudder-lines ;  I  hoisted 
the  one  umbrella — which  was  no  use  to 
him — and  bidding  farewell  to  the  good- 
natured  keeper,  we  braved  the  torrents  of 
rain.  I  relighted  my  pipe,  and  making 
myself  as  comfortable  as  elements  and 
circumstances  permitted,  gave  my  friend 
and  fellow-worker  a  gratis  lecture  on 
various  styles  of  rowing. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

IT  was  a  boisterous  autumn  afternoon, 
and  the  rain  pelted  against  the 
windows  of  an  editorial  den  in  the  city, 
making  it  seem  thereby  even  more  dreary 
and  desolate  than  its  wont.  The  editor 
was  pacing  the  floor  ;  his  day's  work  was 
over,  but  he  was  waiting  until  the  violence 
of  the  shower  had  abated  before  betaking 
himself  to  the  bachelor  apartment  which 
he  dignified  by  the  name  of  home.  He 
was  a  man  approaching  middle  age,  whose 
thin,  lined  face  wore  an  air  of  exhaustion, 
yet  the  habit  of  activity  was  so  strong 
upon  him  that  he  found  it  diflicult  to  rest, 
and  after  one  or  two  hasty  turns  up  and 
down,  he  halted  before  a  table,  picked  up 
a  manuscript  at  random  from  a  pile  which 
lay  waiting  to  be  returned  to  their  several 
owners,  and  flung  himself  on  a  chair  to 
glance  over  the  contents. 

Every  now  and  then,  when  opportunity 
offered,  he  was  fond  of  dipping  thus  into 
the  bag  of  rejected  addresses,  even  as  a 
child  may  search  for  hidden  treasures 
among  the  papers  and  wrappings  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hamper.  On  one  memorable 
occasion  he  had  taken  up  a  chapter  of  a 
condemned  novel,  and  had  been  so  favour- 
ably impressed  that  he  had  read  on  to  the 
last  page,  reversed  the  decision  of  his  sub., 
and  undertaken  the  publication  of  a  book 
which  proved  a  dead  failure,  and  lay  upon 
his  shelves  in  dusty,  unread  hundreds  for 
months  to  come.  The  sub.  had  triumphed. 
and  he  himself  had  had  some  sweeping 
remarks  to  make  as  to  the  discernment  of 
the  British  public ;  but  he  was  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  merit  of  the  work  that 
when  the  same  author  submitted  a  second 
attempt  a  year  later,  he  faced  a  severe 
monetar}'  loss,  published  this  also,  and 
reaped  his  reward  in  a  success  which 
made  his  fellow-publishers  writhe  with 
envy,  and  insured  a  standing  income  to 
the  firm.  The  editor  was  fond  of  relating 
this  experience.  It  was  his  stock  tale,  and 
the  more  intimate  among  his  colleagues 
were  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  its 
intricacies  that  they  could   recognise  its 


approach  afar  off",  and  take  such  steps  to 
avert  its  arrival  as  were  suggested  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment. 

This  afternoon,  however,  it  was  no 
three-volume  novel  which  attracted  his 
attention,  but  just  an  ordinary  magazine 
story,  written  in  a  woman's  handwriting, 
and  bearing  on  its  surface  certain  inevit- 
able signs  which  marked  the  amateur. 
The  editor  skimmed  the  first  two  pages 
with  an  impassive  face,  and  at  the  third 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  boredom. 
He  flicked  the  leaves  with  an  impatient 
finger,  turned  over  two  at  a  time,  and  was 
about  to  toss  aside  the  manuscript  in 
disgust  when  his  eye  caught  some  words 
which  suggested  a  change  of  situation, 
and  he  set  himself  to  read  with  renewed 
attention.  And  now,  for  the  first  time, 
signs  of  interest  began  to  exhibit  them- 
selves. He  was  accustomed  to  read  so 
many  stories  every  day  of  his  life  that  he 
had  grown  case-hardened  to  the  ordinary 
methods  of  awakening  emotion,  and  pain- 
fully alert  to  guess  the  solution  of  a 
mystery  ;  but  there  was  something  in  the 
quaint,  simple  wording  of  this  page  which 
went  straight  to  his  heart,  and  presently  a 
strange  thing  happened,  for  the  silence  of 
the  office  was  broken  by  a  low,  involuntary 
laugh,  and  even  as  he  laughed,  the  smart 
of  tears  arose  in  the  editor's  eyes  and  the 
writing  grew  dim  before  his  sight. 

He  laid  the  sheet  upon  the  desk,  startled 
at  his  own  emotion  and  at  the  unexpected 
source  from  which  it  had  sprung.  But 
what  a  charming  incident !  How  touch- 
ingly  portrayed  !  With  what  spontaneous 
grace  it  stood  out  from  the  commonplace 
surroundings!  Humour  and  pathos  stepped 
hand  in  hand  together,  evoking  that  strange 
companionship  of  smile  and  tear,  and  the 
thought  underlying  all  struck  a  chord  in 
his  own  breast  and  set  it  vibrating  with 
painful  intensity.  It  was  no  new  idea,  to 
surprise  by  reason  of  its  originality  and 
power;  rather  it  was  its  very  familiarity 
which  made  it  impressive,  for  he  recog- 
nised with  amazement  the  unuttered  senti- 
ments of  his  own  heart.    He  sat  motionless 
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in  his  chair,  and  his  eves  assumed  that 
rapt,  unseeing  expression  which  shows 
that  the  soul  has  taken  her  flight  into 
those  realms  where  no  intruder  can  follow. 
Ilie  manuscript,  with  its  fictitious  joys 
and  sorrows,  had  faded  from  his  memorj' ; 
he  was  musing  on  that  romance  which  is 
of  supreme  interest  to  ever}*  human  crea- 
ture :  the  romance  of  his  own  inner  life  ! 

Viewed  from  a  worldly  standpoint, 
Mark  Beavan's  career  had  been  one 
unqualified  success.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  at  college  ;  his  first  literary  efforts 
had  obtained  recognition ;  and  he  had 
been  appointed  to  his  present  prominent 
position  while  still  a  comparatively  young 
man.  His  work  was  congenial ;  he  was 
associated  with  the  cleverest  men  of  his 
day  ;  but  there  was  a  drop  of  bitter  in  his 
cup  which  poisoned  the  waters.  The 
father  and  mother  who  would  have  rejoiced 
in  his  success  had  died  while  he  was  still 
a  lad,  and  he  was  a  lonely  soul,  living 
alone,  bearing  his  disappointments  as  best 
he  might,  and  keeping  them  to  himself — 
his  triumphs  also,  since  there  was  no  one 
bound  to  him  by  the  close  ties  of  love 
and  kinship  in  whom  he  could  confide. 
His  men  friends  put  him  down  as  a  deter- 
mined bachelor ;  but  unsuspected  by  the 
world,  he  carried  within  him  a  heart  which 
longed  for  companionship  and  wearied 
for  its  mate.  He  had  a  lofty  ideal  of 
womankind  ;  but  in  the  presence  of  ladies 
he  was  shy  and  restrained,  lacking  the 
chit-chat  and  easy  graces  of  society  ;  and 
the  conditions  of  his  life  had  been  such 
that  he  had  rarely  been  brought  into 
intimate  relations  with  young  and  attractive 
women.  He  had  not  been  happy  enough 
to  meet  his  fate  in  living  form  ;  but  he  had 
ever  been  deeply  in  love  with  the  idea  of 
loving,  and  in  his  inmost  heart  there  dwelt 
the  image  of  an  ideal  wife — a  cloudy 
figure,  soft  of  motion,  with  a  shadowy  face 
in  which  no  feature  was  determined  save 
only  the  eyes — dark,  melting  eyes,  into 
whose  depths  he  gazed  and  saw  his  home. 

The  figure  rose  before  him  now,  sum- 
moned by  the  magic  of  that  written  page. 
She  moved  softly  up  and  down  a  room 
which  had  no  place  in  his  bachelor 
dwelling — a  woman's  room,  filled  with 
dainty  nick-nacks ;  and  in  his  dream  he 
saw  a  man  enter  and  stand  upon  the 
threshold,  and  the  ghost-like  figure  flit 
across  to  meet  him  and  touch  his  cheek 
with  a  woman's  loving  kiss. 

Mark  Beavan  started  and  looked  round 
with  a  stare  of  bewilderment.  For  a 
moment  he  had  been  living  in  the  world 
of  romance  ;   liow  he  was  back  again  amid 


the  dull  prose  of  everyday  existence.  The 
dust  lay  thick  upon  the  oflice  table ;  the 
fire  was  d}ing  out  upon  the  cheerless 
grate.  He  straightened  himself  with  a 
sigh  and  took  up  the  half-finished  stor}-. 
The  passage  which  had  touched  him  so 
deeply  had  been  a  mere  interlude  in  the 
plot,  a  meeting  between  two  supers,  who 
had  now  vacated  the  stage  in  favour  of 
more  important  actors,  and  with  them 
disappeared  all  of  zest  or  charm.  The 
story  dragged  on,  forced  and  artificial,  and 
came  to  an  inglorious  end.  Mark  Beavan 
tossed  it  back  on  the  table  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders.  "  What  a  pity  ! "  he  cried 
aloud,  and  his  lips  twitched  as  he  spoke  in 
a  dr}',  whimsical  fashion,  which  brought 
back   the   vouth   to   his   face.     "  What  a 
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pity  when  charming  women  write  of  things 
thev  don't  understand  !  "  Then  he  looked 
inquiringly  at  the  window,  saw  to  his  relief 
that  the  rain  was  clearing  off",  put  on  his 
hat  and  coat  and  left  the  office. 

The  incident  was  finished,  it  held  no 
further  interest.  According  to  all  laws  of 
right  and  precedent  the  story  was  now 
destined  to  fade  from  his  memor>'  as  com- 
pletely as  if  it  had  never  existed,  and  to 
refuse  to  be  recalled  even  by  the  naming 
of  the  hero,  or  the  suggestion  of  plot  and 
treatment.  But  it  is  ever  the  unexpected 
which  happens,  and  this  particular  manu- 
script declined  to  be  dismissed  in  any 
such  cursor)'  manner.  It  haunted  him 
during  the  evening,  it  reappeared  in 
dreams  throughout  the  night,  and  claimed 
his  earliest  waking  thoughts,  so  that  over 
and  over  again  he  found  himself  recalling 
the  different  points  and  repeating  the 
words  of  the  passage  which  had  won  his 
special  aj)proval.  **  It  must  have  been 
better  than  I  thought,"  he  said  to  himself. 
**  She  is  on  the  wrong  tack,  but  she 
has  it  in  her !  She  can  do  it !  "  And 
following  a  kindly  impulse,  he  hunted  out 
the  stor}-  from  its  fellows  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  substituted  a  written  line  for  the 
usual  printed  rejection,  to  the  effect  that, 
while  declining  the  present  manuscript,  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  further  work  from 
the  same  pen.  He  smiled  in  amusement 
at  his  own  folly  even  as  he  wrote.  **  As  if 
I  had  not  enough  work  as  it  is  1  Now  I 
shall  have  another  batch  by  return  of  post. 
\  little  encouragement  goes  such  a  dis- 
astrously long  way  with  these  would-be 
writers ! " 

For  once,  however,  Mark  Beavan's 
experience  played  him  false,  for  over  a 
month  elapsed  before  the  expected  manu- 
script arrived,  and  this  time  it  was  a  much 
longer  and  more  elaborate  affair,  and  had 
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-evidently  been  the  subject  of  anxious 
thought.  He  read  it  through  from  the 
first  word  to  the  last,  laid  it  on  the  desk 
before  him,  and  sat  staring  at  it  in  a 
comical  mingling  of  delight  and  exas- 
peration— delight,  in  that  it  was  so 
^ood  ;  exasperation,  because  it  was  also 
so  ludicrously,  unalterably  bad.  Miss 
Janet  Forrester,  living  in  an  unknown 
Lancashire  village,  had  elected  to  choose 
her  dramatis  personae  from  the  61ite  of 
London  societv,  and  had  followed  the 
latest  freak  of  magazine  fashion  with 
laborious  effort.  She  had  resurrected 
them  all — the  old,  old,  well-worn  types  : 
the  elderly  belle  who  tried  to  be  young  ; 
the  beauty  of  nineteen,  epigrammatic,  and 
shv  of  belief  ;  the  tailor's  dummies  who 
did  service  for  men — they  were  all  there. 
But,  ye  gods !  what  shadowy  imitations, 
and  how  shamefully  disloyal  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  kind  !  They  were  introduced 
as  monsters  of  iniquity  ;  the  reader  was 
confidently  encouraged  to  expect  the 
worst,  and  in  every  instance  it  was  the 
best  which  happened,  for  the  writer  lost 
courage  at  critical  moments,  presented  her 
creations  with  higher  natures,  vanquished 
temptations,  and  set  them  jubilantly  upon 
the  narrow  path.  And  the  deeds  which 
they  did,  and  the  words  which  they  spake, 
are  they  not  chronicled  in  the  fairy  legends 
of  a  credulous  childhood  ? 

This  migfht  be  the  London  societv  of 
Miss  Forrester's  imagination,  but  it 
certainly  had  no  existence  elsewhere ;  it 
was  almost  as  unreal  as  the  machinations 
of  her  villain — a  worthy  fellow  who  only 
by  the  narrowest  squeak  avoided  becoming 
a  canonised  saint !  She  tried  so  hard  to 
be  worldly,  this  poor  young  writer  of 
Lancashire  environment,  and  so  sweetly 
did  she  fail  that  once  again  the  tears 
smarted  Mark  Beavan's  eyes  and  the 
laugh  choked  in  his  throat. 

The  manuscript  must  go  back  of  course, 
there  was  no  doubt  about  that,  he  told 
himself,  but  he  would  keep  it  a  few  days, 
and  think  over  what  to  say,  for,  callous  as 
he  was  as  a  rule  to  the  feelinq's  of  would- 
be  contributors,  he  felt  real  compassion  at 
the  thought  of  the  present  disappoint- 
ment. The  two  stories  which  had  failed 
to  win  his  editorial  approval  had  yet 
succeeded  in  inspiring  him  with, a  very 
keen  interest  in  the  personality  of  their 
writer. 

Who  and  what  was  she  ?  A  girl — a 
woman  ?  Rich  or  poor }  Lonely  or 
beloved  ?  And  in  what  sort  of  body 
was  enshrined  that  innocent  soul  ?  He 
pictured  her  tall,  stately,  beautiful,   and, 


anon,  small  and  insignificant ;  but  how- 
ever unknown  her  outward  appearance,  he 
felt  a  strange  familiarity  with  the  real, 
spiritual  Janet,  whose  ideals  were  his  own, 
whose  words  awoke  a  faithful  echo  in  his 
soul.  As  the  days  passed  by  his  thoughts 
returned  to  her  again  and  again  with  an 
interest  which  was  widely  different  from 
that  with  which  he  was  wont  to  regard  an 
unknown  writer  of  promise.  He  set  him- 
self to  write  to  her,  but  the  letter  had 
several  beginnings  yet  reached  no  end.  It 
was  so  difficult  to  express  what  was  in  his 
mind  :  to  be  severe,  yet  not  discouraging ; 
laudatory,  yet  not  injudicious.  If  he  could 
speak  to  her  face  to  face,  he  could  say  it 
all  easily  in  fi\ii  minutes'  time,  and  with 
the  thought  came  a  happy  inspiration. 

It  was  probable  that  Miss  Forrester 
came  up  to  London  from  time  to  time — he 
would  ask  her  to  call  at  the  office  upon 
the  next  occasion  with  a  view  to  a  con- 
versation on  literary  topics.  He  sent  the 
letter,  and  received  in  reply  a  grateful 
little  missive,  in  which  the  writer  informed 
him  :  first,  that  he  was  very  kind,  and 
secondly,  that  she  expected  to  be  in 
London  during  the  next  month,  when  she 
would  have  pleasure  in  availing  herself  of 
his  invitation. 

Mark  Beavan  folded  up  the  letter  and 
placed  it  carefully  in  his  pocket-book. 
He  had  an  instinct  which  forbade  him  to 
destroy  the  first  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  Janet  Forrester,  for  deep 
down  in  his  heart  there  had  arisen  the 
conviction  that  this  unknown  personage 
was  fated  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence — 
that  in  her  he  was  to  discover  the  twin 
soul,  the  other  self,  who  was  to  enrich  and 
complete  his  life. 


CHAPTER   11. 

One  afternoon,  while  Mark  Beavan  was 
engaged  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  a 
messenger  brought  word  that  Miss  For- 
rester was  waiting  in  the  office.  He  had 
heard  from  the  young  lady  a  few  days 
before,  and  had  written  to  the  unex- 
pectedly fashionable  address  which  she 
had  then  given,  appointing  the  present 
hour  for  their  interview.  And  now  to 
solve  the  myster}%  and  see  this  interesting 
new  writer  in  the  flesh. 

He  approached  the  room  with  a  tingling 
of  expectation,  opened  the  door,  and  be- 
held a  tall,  girlish  figure  standing  by 
the  table,  holding  in  her  hands  one  of  the 
printed  proofs  which  he  had  left  upon  the 
desk.  She  had  an  impression  of  youth  and 
grace,  and  a  certain  atmosphere  of  fashion 
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for  which  he  was  altogether  unprepared, 
and  then  the  young  lady  faced  round, 
stared  at  him  out  of  a  pair  of  wide  blue 
eres,  raised  her  hand  to  the  level  of  her 
shoulder,  and  greeted  him  with  an  air  of 
gracious  condescension. 

**  Mr.  Bea\-an  I  How  do  you  do  ?  So 
kind  of  vou  to  let  me  come  to  see  vou  !  I 
hope  I  am  not  a  terrible  nuisance  !  " 

**  Not  at  all,  not  at  all !  Prav  sit  down." 
The  editor  waved  his  hand  towards  a  seat, 
and  sank  into  his  own  round-backed  chair 
with  a  fi^jnsation  of  blank  astonishment. 
Ever  since  the  day  when  Janet  Forrester's 
first  manuscript  had  attracted  his  attention 
he  hiad  been  conscious  of  an  interest  in 
her  progress,  which  arose  mainly  from  his 
inward  picturing  of  herself,  and  which  was 
of  a  peculiarly  tender  and  protecting 
nature.  For  some  inexplicable  reason 
Janet  apfieared  to  him  as  a  suppliant  for 
some  gift  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
grant ;  u/ia/  precisely  he  could  not  tell, 
whether  sympathy,  companionship,  or 
encouragement ;  but  it  was  something  in 
which  her  present  life  was  deficient,  the 
lack  of  which  gave  the  plaintive  note  to 
her  voice,  and  opened  her  heart  to  an 
understanding  of  his  own  lonely  lot.  But 
it  seemed  presumptuous  to  have  enter- 
tained such  a  feeling  towards  this  radiant, 
self-confident  vision  !  A  daughter  of  the 
gods  indeed  —  divinely  tall,  and  most 
divinely  fair,  with  white  throat,  pink 
cheeks,  and  goldc-n  tendrils  of  hair  curling 
over  the  blue-veined  forehead.  A  more 
glorious  piece  of  colouring  he  had  never 
seen,  and  for  one  breathless  moment  Mark 
Beavan  was  dazed  by  the  splendour  of  the 
apparition  ;  but  a  longer  glance  brought 
with  it  disappointment,  for  the  eyes  were 
shallow,  the  chin  weak  and  pointed,  and 
the  lips  slack  and  falling  habitually  apart. 
The  more*  closely  he  scrutinised  her  face  the 
more  (lifiicult  it  became  to  associate  her 
with  the  writer  of  those  simple,  touching 
pages,  the  more  widely  apart  did  she 
appear  from  the  creation  of  his  dreams. 
He  had  imagined  that  she  might  be 
embarrassed  in  his  presence,  but  now  it 
was  he  himself  who  was  at  a  loss  for  words, 
and  the  young  lady  who  graciously  set 
him  at  ease  by  beginning  the  conversation. 
She  broke  into  a  soft,  gurgling  laugh,  and 
laid  her  gloved  hand  upon  the  proof 
which  lay  before  her. 

'*  Such  a  curious  thing  !  "  she  cried.  **  1 
was  discussing  the  last  number  of  this 
stor}'  with  a  friend  the  other  day,  and  I 
said  it  would  end  one  wav  and  he  said  it 
would  end  another,  and  in  the  end  he 
betted  me  a  pair  of  gloves  about  it.     1  was 


so  anxious  to  find  out  what  was  right  that 
I  could  hardly  wait  tmtil  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  now,  to-day,  I  walked  in  here, 
and  the  first  thing  that  I  saw  was  this 
proof  upon  your  desk!  I  looked  at  the 
end,  of  course — vou  don't  mind,  do  vou .-' — 
and  I  have  won !  He  does  marry  Sophy 
after  all !  I  'm  so  pleased.  It  would  be 
fun  to  go  home  and  increase  the  bet,  but 
I  suppose  it  would  hardly  be  fair,  would 
it  ?  " 

"  Hardly,  perhaps  !  "  The  editor  smiled 
with  indulgent  forbearance,  but  his  be- 
wilderment still  held  him  tongue-tied, 
and  Miss  Forrester  kept  her  lead  with  easy 
self-possession. 

**  And  do  vou  sit  here  all  dav — at  that 
table — reading  stories.-'"  she  inquired. 
**  What  a  delightful  life !  If  I  were  a  man 
I  should  be  an  editor,  too.  I  suppose  you 
get  ever  so  many  manuscripts  sent  to  you ! 
Do  you  read  them  all — ever\-  single  one — 
no  matter  what  thev  are  like  ?  " 

Mark  Beavan  shook  his  head. 

**  No,  the  sub-editor  does  that.  I  get 
the  gleanings  only.  He  sends  back  any 
that  are  utterly  unsuited  to  our  purpose. 
I  don't  see  them  at  all." 

**  Gracious !  "  ejaculated  Miss  Forrester 
blankly.  She  put  up  her  rosy  lip  in  a 
charming,  child-like  pout,  and  stared  at 
him  with  eyes  which  looked  bigger  and 
rounder  than  ever.  "  Then  there  are  two  of 
you !  The  poor  authors  have  to  run  the 
blockade  of  two  editors  instead  of  one ! 
How  awful !  " 

"  I  am  afraid  that  that  is  the  case.  It 
was  by  quite  an  accident  that  I  happened 
to  see  your  first  story."  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  then  continued  in  tentative 
tones,  *'  Brunton  is  the  name  of  your 
village,  I  think  ?  I  have  never  heard  of 
it  before.  It  is  quite  a  small  place,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

**  Oh,  terriblv  small — and  so  dull !  The 
most  hopeless  little  place !  It  isn't  even 
pretty.  Lancashire  is  so  flat,  and  the 
smoke  from  Widnes  and  Runcorn  spoils 
the  flowers,  and  won't  let  anything  grow. 
There  are  such  sweet  little  villages  round 
London,  but  it  is  different  in  the  North." 

**  But,  at  least,  you  have  the  interest 
of  human  life.  There  are  the  people 
around " 

**  Oh,  but  nobodv  lives  at  Brunton !  " 
intemif)ted  Miss  Forrester  naively.  **  Not  a 
soul.  There  arc  the  doctor  and  the  vicar, 
don't  you  know,  and  their  wives  ;  but  they 
are  so  dull,  and  so  much  taken  up  with 
their  own  affairs  that  they  hardly  count  at 
all,  and  besides  them  there  is  nobody  for 
miles  around — nobody  at  all !  " 
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"Except  the  villagers,  of  course,"  said 
the  editor  drj-ly.  Then,  with  a  shrinking 
from  further  disillusionment,  he  made 
haste  to  continue  before  she  had  time  to 
interpose  a  second  time  :  "  You  must  not 
affect  to  ignore  them,  for  it  was  just  your 
insight  into  the  tragedy  and  romance  of 
those  lives,  which  appear  most  common- 
place to  the  ordinary  observer,  which 
attracted  my  attention  in  your  writings 
and  made  me  anxious  to  see  you  concern- 
ing them." 

Miss  Forrester  gave  a  little  gasp,  and 


not  accept  them  for  my   magazine,   for 

instance  ;  but  they  interested  me,  because 
I  recognised  in  them  the  promise  of 
better  tilings,  and  1  was  anxious  to  see 
you,  so  as  to  put  you  in  the  way  of  doing 
yourself  justice.  \Vc  are  all  ludicrously 
ignorant  ourselves,  you  know,  and  in  no 
respect  more  than  in  this  very  literary 
ability.  One  man  imagines  that  he  is  a 
poet,  and  bears  a  standing  grudge  against 
the  public  because  they  refuse  to  read  his 
poems  and  rush  after  his  scientific  articles; 
another  man  is  only  driven  by  sheer  starv- 


THE  EDITOR  WAVED 


stared  in  his  face  with  eager,  frightened 
eyes.  For  the  first  time  sincu  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inter\iew  hiT  self-possession 
failed  at  the  mention  of  her  writings,  and 
she  blushed  over  cheek  and  neck,  and 
stammered  over  a  breathless  inquiry — 

"  Do  you — do  you  think  them  at  all — 
good'." 

"  Now,  I  am  going  to  be  perfectly 
frank  with  you,"  said  the  editor  kindly. 
The  touch  of  girlish  confusion  had  soft- 
ened his  heart  and  awakened  some  of  the 
old  interest.  "That  is  always  the  truest 
kindness.  Xo.  Speaking  strictly  and 
from  a  professional  point  of  view,  1  cannot 
honestly  say  that  they  are  good.     I  could 


ation  to  reap  a  fortune  in  fiction  ;  while  in 
fiction  itself  it  is  quite  possible  to  mistake 
one's  own  special  vein.  Now  I  am  pretty 
sure  that  it  is  just  those  parts  of  vour 
stories  which  jou  would  consider  the  least 
striking  which  have  given  me  the  most 
pleasure.  Your  dramatic  positions  are 
poor  and  forced,  but  the  little  glimpses  of 
rural  life  impressed  mo  verv  favourably. 
It  takes  a  skilful  hand  to  deal  with  these 
simple  subjects,  and  your  touch  is  very 
true,  very  tender.  You  seem  to  me  to 
have  a  peculiar  insight.  Now  what  I  want 
to  propose  is  this  :  Confine  yourself  for  a 
time  at  least  to  your  natural  vein  ;  write 
only  about  those  things  of  which  you  have 
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had  personal  experience.  Take  the  life  of 
your  own  village,  and  send  one  or  two 
sketches  up  to  me,  and  I  will  see  what  I 
can  do  with  them.  We  have  several 
publications  going  out  from  this  office, 
and  I  may  be  able  to  place  them  for  you. 
If  they  are  as  good  as  I  expect  from  the 
samples  which  I  have  already  seen,  they 
shall  go  in  the  magazine  itself;  but  of 
course  I  can  promise  nothing  until  I  have 
seen  them.  Well,  what  do  you  say.'^ 
'  Sketches  of  Village  Life.'  " 

Mark  Beavan  had  a  habit  of  dropping 
his  eyes  as  he  spoke  and  tapping  the  desk 
with  the  end  of  the  pencil  which  he  held 
in  his  hand ;  but  now,  as  he  finished  speak- 
ing, he  looked  across  at  his  companion 
with  an  interrogatory  smile,  and  in  so 
doing  caught  her  in  the  act  of  grimacing 
to  herself  with  the  liveliest  symptoms  of 
disapproval.  It  was  not  a  flattering 
moment,  but  a  beautiful  young  girl  can 
come  triumphantly  through  even  such  an 
ordeal  as  this,  and  there  was  something 
fascinating  in  the  audacity  with  which, 
realising  that  discovery  was  inevitable, 
she  continued  to  pout  and  frown,  and 
wrinkle  the  supercilious  little  nose,  unper- 
turbed by  the  editorial  stare. 

*'  It  sounds  so — dull\  "  she  muttered 
discontentedly.  *'  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  nice  at  all.  *  The  Village  Blacksmith,* 
with  variations.  *  Week  in,  week  out,  from 
morn  to  night,  you  can  hear  his  bellows 
roar.'  *  He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the 
church.'  .  .  .  Oh,  dear  me !  "  She  sank 
back  in  her  chair,  letting  her  hands  drop 
at  her  sitles  with  a  comical  affectation  of 
despair,  then  suddenly  roused  herself  for 
an  energetic  protest.  *'  I  don't  believe 
they  would  take  at  all.  l^hey  would  be  so 
awfully  monotonous.  I  'm  sure  people 
wouldn't  like  them  half  as  well  as  stories 
of — of  real  life,  don't  you  know — fashion- 
able life,  1  mean.*' 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you  ;  and  there  is 
another  aspect  of  the  question  which  you 
must  excuse  my  mentioning.  1  think  you 
may  be  capable  of  writing  the  one,  but  I 
am  certain  that  you  are  not  fitted  for  the 
other.  The  stories  which  you  sent  me 
dealt  with  the  doings  of  London  society, 
and  they  were  ver}'  unreal  creations. 
There  were  half-a-dozen  mistakes  as  to 
such  trivial  details  as  time  and  place, 
which  would  have  condemned  them  at 
once  to  any  reader  of  experience ;  and 
even  apart  from  them  the  whole  working- 
out  showed  ignorance  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  You  live  at  the  other  end  of  the 
countr}' ;  you  can  have  no  personal  part  in 
the  society  which  you  attempt  to  describe, 


and  you  are  therefore  forced  to  draw 
entirely  upon  your  own  imagination — a 
dangerous  experiment  under  any  circum- 
stances." 

Miss  Forrester  drew  in  her  breath 
sharply.  She  had  ceased  to  grimace,  but 
her  cheeks  burned  with  a  vivid  crimson, 
and  her  eyes  shone  clear  and  bright.  In 
much  bewilderment  of  spirit  Beavan  recog- 
nised that  this  was  not  embarrassment, 
but  anger,  and  that  the  self-complacence 
which  had  carried  the  young  lady  triumph- 
antly through  his  adverse  criticism  of  her 
work  had  failed  her  utterly  at  the  first 
insinuation  against  her  social  position. 
She  held  her  chin  at  a  defiant  angle,  and 
pressed  her  lips  together  as  if  struggling 
against  the  temptation  to  speak  some 
injudicious  word.  Finally,  out  it  came, 
in  aggrieved,  not  to  say  sulky  accents. 

**  1  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it. 
Authors  don't  always  keep  to  their  own 
personal  experiences.  Their  books  would 
be  much  less  exciting  if  they  did.  And  I 
always  thought  that  if  one  had  the  gift, 
he  could  imagine  surroundings.  The 
Brontes " 

Mark  Beavan  rose  hastily  from  his  seat, 
stifling  a  groan  of  resignation.  Oh,  those 
Brontes  I  For  how  much  editorial  labour 
and  suffering  were  they  not  responsible  ! 
Their  very  name  sounded  as  a  danger- 
signal  in  his  ears.  When  a  would-be 
authoress  took  to  quoting  the  Brontes  in 
justification  of  her  own  eccentricities  the 
situation  was  hopeless  indeed.  He  knew 
this  by  experience,  and  as  he  was  a  busy 
man,  with  neither  time  nor  interest  to 
spare,  he  proceeded  to  dismiss  Miss  Janet 
Forrester  in  orthodox  fashion. 

**  Quite  so.  There  are.  of  course,  ex- 
ceptions !  Well,  Miss  Forrester,  think 
over  what  I  have  said,  and  if  you  decide 
to  send  me  the  proposed  sketches  they 
will  receive  careful  attention.  Good 
morning.     Pleased  to  have  seen  you." 

**  Oh,  good  morning,  Mr.  Beavan. 
Thanks  so  ver}'  much.  It  is  awfully  good 
of  you  to  have  taken  so  much  trouble." 

She  shook  hands  as  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  interview,  smiled  upon  him  with 
gracious  condescension,  and  swept  to  the 
door,  but  in  the  moment  of  leaving 
stopped  short  upon  the  threshold,  tapping 
her  thumb  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand  with  an  air  of  anxious  deliberation. 

**  Now,  let  me  see.  What  is  it  that  I 
have  to  remember .''  The  stories  were 
bad,  but  they  might  be  good  ;  and  the  bits 
that  were  best  were  the  ones  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rest — the  dull  bits 
about  poor  people.     And  you  would  like 
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village  sketches,  showing  'the  tragedy  and 
romance  of  seemingly  prosaic  lives.*  I 
like  that  sentence.  It  sounds  so  grand. 
I  think  that  sentence  must  come  in. 
That 's  all,  I  think  ;  isn't  it  ?  Well— we 
will  see." 

She  nodded  her  head  towards  him  in 
friendly  fashion,  and  the  doorway  framed 
her  for  a  moment  as  in  a  picture — a  girlish 
figure  with  a  smiling  face  set  in  a  halo  of 
golden  hair — then  she  was  gone,  and  the 
editor  turned  back  to  his  desk  with  a  sigh 
of  relief.  She  was  very  beautiful,  very 
young,  very  charming,  but  his  day  of  sub- 
jection to  pink  and  white  tyranny  was  over, 
and  the  interview  left  behind  it  no  glow  of 
excitement  or  exhilaration,  but  rather  a 
weary  ache  of  disappointment. 

Something  had  gone  out  of  his  life — 
something  that  had  been  very  precious 
during  the  short  time  of  its  habitation — 
the  picture  of  a  little  English  girl,  whose 
head  was  wise  beyond  her  years,  whose 
tongue  had  the  gift  of  quaint  and  winsome 
speech,  and  whose  name  sounded  with 
sweet  familiarity  in  his  cars — Janet ! 

Alas  !  the  Janet  of  whom  he  had  dreamt 
had  no  existence.  She  was  the  creation 
of  his  own  brain  ! 


CHAPTER    III 

Two  months  passed  by  and  brought  no 
further  contribution  from  Miss  Janet 
Forrester.  Mark  Beavan  was  beginning  to 
make  up  his  mind  that  the  young  lady  had 
decided  to  ignore  his  advice  and  turn  her 
attention  in  another  direction,  when  one 
morning  he  found  a  bulky  roll  of  papers 
upon  his  desk,  which  proved  to  contain 
two  of  the  proposed  village  sketches. 

He  read  them  through,  first  one  and 
then  the  other,  and  the  last  word  left  him 
in  a  glow  of  delight  and  exhilaration.  The 
personal  interest  had  gone,  but  the  artist 
in  him  triumphed,  for  he  knew  that  he  had 
brought  to  light  a  writer  whose  success 
was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  whose 
name  would  soon  be  on  every  lip. 

They  were  exquisite  little  sketches, 
almost  guiltless  of  plot,  but  full  of  life  : 
the  characters  sketched  out  with  rapid, 
skilful  touch,  until  they  breathed  and 
moved  in  veritable  life,  and  took  hold  of 
the  heart  as  old  and  loveti  acquaintances. 
There  was  in  them  a  wonderful  delicacy  of 
perception,  a  realisation  of  the  sacredness 
of  common  things,  which  is  the  heritage 
of  the  chosen  few,  and  a  power  of  sweet 
and  ready  speech,  the  pathos  of  which  was 
so  natural,  so  free  from  touch  of  morbidity 
that  it  brought  the  ready  tears  to  the  eyes ; 


they  were  tears  of  joy  rather  than  sorrow, 
and  left  behind  no  shade  of  depression. 

And  now  he  must  surely  have  been  too 
hasty  in  his  judgments.  He  had  called 
Miss  Forrester  shallow,  frivolous,  unsym- 
pathetic, but  it  was  impossible  that  such 
adjectives  could  apply  to  the  writer  of 
these  exquisite  idylls.  He  had  fully 
expected  that  she  would  show  signs  of 
nervousness  upon  her  first  visit  to  his 
office,  but  it  seemed  to  his  masculine  ignor- 
ance that  there  was  onlv  one  wav  in  which 
such  nervousness  could  manifest  itself. 
She  was  to  be  constrained,  silent,  abashed. 
Until  this  moment  it  had  never  occurred 
to  him  that  she  might  possibly  have  been 
affected  in  an  entirely  opposite  fashion,, 
and  that  excessive  complacency  had  in 
reality  been  a  cloak  for  confusion.  And 
her  flighty  airs  and  society  affectations  ? 
Assumed,  perhaps — like  the  worldly  tone 
of  those  first  two  stories — out  of  a  mis- 
taken idea  of  what  was  right  and  likely  ta 
catch  the  editorial  fancy.  He  conjured  up 
her  face  before  him,  if  by  chance  he  could 
recognise  some  hint  of  the  sweetness  and 
sincerity  which  were  surely  there ;  but  the 
vision  was  illusive — one  moment  refusing 
to  be  recalled  at  all,  the  next  flashing 
upon  him  radiant,  co(]uettish,  the  eyes 
dancing  with  laughter,  the  lips  curling 
apart  as  though  in  mischievous  triumph 
at  his  confusion.  Then,  cheated  in  this 
desire,  he  fell  to  wondering  whether  that 
which  had  so  charmed  him  could  be  a  mere 
trick  of  style,  a  literary  sleight-of-hand  by 
which  a  writer  gifted  with  a  shrewd  head 
and  an  ear  quick  to  catch  a  given  note  had 
been  at  pains  to  adopt  it ;  balancing  the 
sentences,  as  it  were,  in  a  critical  aloof- 
ness of  spirit,  adding  a  touch  of  brightness 
here,  of  pathos  there,  as  should  best  com- 
plete its  artistic  effect.  He  looked  at  the 
doorway,  and  a  picture  arose  before  him  of 
a  girl  standing  with  uplifted  finger  and 
head  poised  at  thoughtful  angle.  **  The 
dull  bits — about  poor  people  !  "  he  heard 
her  say.  I'he  latter  explanation  seemed 
likely  enough  when  he  recalled  that 
moment  ;  but  when  he  drew  the  manu- 
script towards  him  and  re-read  the  last 
page  he  denounced  himself  for  the  folly 
of  the  thought.  Every  word  rang  true  as 
steel  ;  no  effort  could  have  achieved  such 
a  whole  ;  it  was  the  very  absence  of  effort 
which  composed  the  charm.  In  the  midst 
of  such  puzzling  reflections  it  seemed 
truest  wisdom  to  put  the  writer  out  of 
mind  altogether  and  rejoice  only  in  the 
charming  nature  of  her  creations. 

The  two  sketches  were  published  in  due 
course,  and  were  so   favourably  received 
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that  Miss  Forrester  was  engaged  to  con- 
tinue the  series  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  every  month  a  little 
roll  of  paper  bearing  a  Northern  post-mark 
was  handed  in  at  the  office,  and  took  its 
place  among  the  pile  of  manuscripts  which 
crowded  the  editor's  desk  :  cynical  stories, 
sceptical  stories,  introspective  stories — 
stories  which  for  the  most  part  were  not 
fiction  at  all,  but  simply  pamphlets  on 
questions  of  the  day,  dished  up  in  fic- 
titious manner  to  delude  the  public  mind, 
as  medicine  is  hidden  in  a  layer  of  jam. 
He  read  them  all — unhappy  man  ! — and 
cursed  his  fate,  but  when  it  came  to  the 
turn  of  Janet  Forrester,  he  believed  once 
more  in  God  and  his  fellow-men,  and  her 
words  were  as  the  breath  of  sweet  violets 
in  a  close  and  fetid  atmosphere^ 

There  was  no  talk,  of  returning  Miss 
Forrester's  contributions  nowadavs.  Her 
name  was  familiarly  quoted  in  the  literary 
world  ;  men  inquired  of  Mark  Beavan  con- 
cerning his  new  discovery,  and  he  himself 
had  given  her  a  foremost  place  in  his 
editorial  affections — editorial  only.  The 
personal  interest  which  he  had  once  known 
had  died  a  natural  death  after  that  one 
short  inter\iew ;  but  he  was  keenly  alive  to 
her  professional  value,  and  took  pleasure 
in  suggesting  subjects  which  would  call 
forth  the  best  features  of  her  style. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year 
Mark  Beavan  perceived  from  the  postmark 
on  certain  envelopes  that  Miss  Forrester 
was  again  visiting  in  London ;  but  this 
time  he  did  not  invite  her  to  call  upon 
him.  He  would  not  admit  as  much  to  him- 
self, but  in  realitv  he  feared  further  dis- 
illusionment,  and  preferred  to  keep  out  of 
the  baffling  radiance  of  her  presence.  It 
seemc-d,  however,  that  he  was  fated  to 
change-  his  mind  on  this  point,  for 
before  the  time  of  Miss  Forrester's 
visit  had  expired,  he  became  suddenly 
ins|>ired  with  a  desire  to  meet  her  once 
more. 

The  circumstances  were  these  :  It  was 
the  time  of  the  great  coal  war,  and  during 
the  past  few  weeks  the  topic  of  the  strike 
had  pushed  itself  forward  until  it  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  the  public  interest, 
and  it  occurred  to  Mark  Beavan  to  ask 
Miss  Forrester  to  visit  the  chief  centres  of 
distress  and  write  a  series  of  descriptive 
articles  for  the  evening  paper  which  was 
published  under  his  auspices.  She  lived 
in  the  heart  of  the  district,  was  familiar 
with  tlie  manners  and  habits  of  the  people, 
and  the  subject  was  one  which  would  lend 
itselt  peculiarly  to  Iut  pen.  He  foresaw 
that    such  articles  would   be  of  immense 


public  interest,  and  was  eager  to  lose  no 
time  in  arranging  details,  so  that,  if  pos- 
sible, he  might  be  first  in  the  field. 

He  looked  up  Miss  Forrester's  last 
letter,  giving  directions  for  the  forwarding 
of  proof-sheets,  and  discovered  to  his 
dismay  that  she  proposed  leaving  London 
upon  the  following  day.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  It  was  now  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
appoint  a  meeting.  He  tapped  impatiently 
upon  the  desk,  and  pondered  the  question 
with  anxious  brow.  A  personal  inter- 
view would  do  more  than  half-a-dozen 
letters.  There  were  several  hints  which 
he  was  anxious  to  give  concerning  the 
proposed  articles  :  points  which  must  be 
brought  into  prominence ;  points  to  be 
discreetly  avoided.  It  was  a  subject  which 
required  careful  handling,  and  concerning 
which  he  must  lay  down  his  own  regula- 
tions. 

Mark  Beavan's  eye  dwelt  on  the  printed 
address  at  the  head  of  the  letter,  and  the 
thought  occurred  that  in  driving  home 
that  evening  he  would  pass  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  corner  of  the  square.  What 
if  he  should  reverse  the  usual  order  of 
things,  and  call  upon  the  young  lady 
himself.'^  He  smiled  at  the  suggestion, 
but  as  the  minutes  passed  by,  it  grew 
more  insistent.  He  was  loth  to  give  up 
his  plan,  and,  moreover,  not  being  exempt 
from  the  characteristic  contrariness  of 
mankind,  the  discovery  that  in  a  few  hours 
it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to  see  Miss 
Forrester  awoke  a  prompt  desire  to  seize 
the  opportunity. 

An  hour  later  his  hansom  stopped  before 
a  house  in  a  Kensington  square,  and  as 
he  crossed  the  pavement  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  golden  head  in  an  upstairs 
window,  and  anticipated  the  servant's 
statement  that  Miss  Janet  Forrester  was 
at  home  and  disengaged. 

He  was  shown  into  a  room  on  the 
ground-floor — a  pretty,  flower- decked 
room  with  the  evidences  of  wealth  and 
taste  on  every  side.  A  bank  of  plants 
screened  the  window,  and  on  the  mantel- 
piece stood  a  medley  of  photographs,  large 
and  small,  and  of  ever>'  imaginable  shape 
and  framing.  He  ran  his  eye  over  them 
in  search  of  the  girlish  figure  which  was 
growing  dim  in  his  memor}*,  found  it  again 
and  yet  again,  in  ever}'  pose  of  fashionable 
eccentricity,  and  greeted  it  each  time  with 
the  same  feeling  of  mingled  admiration 
and  disappointment.  Bright,  confident, 
coquettish,  and  beautiful  withal — but  not 
the  Janet  of  his  dreams. 

He  turned  away  with  a  sigh,  and  at  that 
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moment  the  door  opened  and  someone 
entered  the  room.  Not  Miss  Forrester, 
but  a  girl  several  years  her  senior,  with  a 
small,  insignificant  figure,  and  masses  of 
brown  hair  twisted  smoothly  round  her 
head.    She  came  forward,  bowing  in  a  shy, 


gently,  and  Mark  Beavan  felt  a  pang  of 

regret  at  heing  compelled  to  answer  in  the 

"  I  asked  for  Miss  Janet  Forrester,"  he 
explained.  "  I  am  sorry  there  has  been  a 
mistake.      If  she  is  at  home  and  could 


shrinking  manner,  and  at  the  first  glance 
her  face  appeared  without  beauty  of  any 
kind ;  but  she  drew  nearer,  and  then  he  saw 
that  her  lips  had  the  sweetness  that  he 
remembered  in  his  mother's  face,  and  that 
her  eyes  were  a  clear,  golden  hazel, 
innocently  solemn  as  those  of  a  little 
child. 

"Vou  asked  for  me,  I  think,"  she  said 


spare  me  a  feu*  moments  I  should  be  much 
obliged.  I  wish  to  speak  to  her  on 
business." 

The  girl  smiled  with  frank  amusement. 

"  But  I  am  Janet  Forrester  !  "  she  said. 
"  And  I  am  quite  at  liberty  if  you  want  to 

She  laid  her  hand  on  the  back  of  a  chair 
with  a  gesture  of  invitation ;  but  Beavan 
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stood  staring  at  her,  wrinkling  his  brows 
in  perturbation. 

**  But — excuse  me — you  are  not  the 
Miss  Forrester  whom  1  expected  to  see. 
Perhaps  there  is  another  young  lady  of 
the  same  name,  and  the  one  whom  I  have 
seen  is  a  relation *' 

**0h,  no!  My  cousins  have  the  same 
surname,  but  I  am  Janet,  there  is  not 
another.  Perhaps  the  mistake  has  been 
in  the  Christian  name.  I  don't  live  in 
London,  I  am  only  visiting  here  for  a  few 
weeks.  My  home  is  in  the  North.  I 
think  it  must  surely  be  ^one  of  my 
cousins  whom  you  wish  to  see.  There 
are  three  of  them  :  Amy,  Beatrice,  Evelyn. 
Don't  you  think  you  have  mistaken  the 
name  ?  " 

So  far  she  had  spoken  composedly 
enough,  though  with  a  certain  shy  reserve 
which  was  evidently  characteristic ;  but 
now  the  blood  rushed  suddenly  over  her 
cheeks  and  mounted  to  her  forehead,  and 
she  clasped  the  back  of  her  chair  with 
anxious  tension  as  if  an  unwelcome 
remembrance  had  flashed  into  her  mind. 
"  You  are  Mr.  Bean  ? "  she  queried 
eagerly.  **  The  servant  said  a  Mr.  Bean 
wished  to  see  me.  It  is  not  I  who  have 
made  the  mistake  ?  " 

"  No,  not  Bean — Beavan  !  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  name  ;  but  it  is  often  mistaken. 
I  am  the  editor  for  whom  Miss  Forrester 
has  been  writing  during  the  last  year.  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  her  about  some  more 
work.  But  you  are  not  —  you  cannot 
possibly  be  my  correspondent !  " 

The  girl  raised  her  head  and  looked 
at  him  for  one  fleeting  moment.  The  face 
which  had  been  so  pale  a  moment  before 
was  now  suffused  with  colour,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  blush  had  left  the  lips 
tremulous  and  brought  a  film  of  moisture 
into  the  brown  eyes.  She  tried  to  speak, 
but  no  sound  came,  and  she  was  feign  to 
bend  her  head  in  mute  reply  to  his 
question. 

**  You  are  !  You  !  You  are  the  author 
of  the  *  Lancashire  Sketches '  which  I  have 
been  publishing  all  the  summer  }  '* 

**  Yes— oh,  yes  !  I  wrote  them.  I  am 
Janet  Forrester." 

For  a  moment  they  stood  staring  at  each 
other,  the  man  overcome  with  surprise  and 
the  dawning  of  a  deep  satisfaction  ;  the 
girl  all  tremulous  and  shamefaced,  her 
nervous  fingers  clasping  and  unclasping 
the  rail  of  the  chair.  Then  Mark 
Beavan  stepped  forward  with  outstretched 
hand. 

"  Then — I  don't  understand  it  at  all — but 
I  congratulate  you,  and  I  am  delighted  to 


make  your  acquaintance !  We  ought  to 
know  each  other,  for  we  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  correspondence  in  the  past,  and  I 
hope  we  may  have  still  more  in  the  future. 
Would  it  be  indiscreet  to  ask  who  the 
other  young  lady " 

**  Oh  !  "  interrupted  Miss'  Forrester 
sharply,  drawing  her  hand  from  his  and 
pressing  it  hard  against  her  burning 
cheek,  **  I  am  so  ashamed  !  What  must 
you  think  of  me  !  It  was  my  cousin — but 
she  did  none  of  the  writing;  you  must 
not  think  there  was  any  deceit  about  that. 
I  was  only  just  going  to  see  you  !  " 

"  Suppose  you  sit  down  and  tell  me  all 
about  it  1  "  said  Mark  Beavan  gently,  and 
he  drew  another  chair  forward  as  he 
spoke,  and  smiled  at  her  with  friendly 
encouragement.  **  I  am  sure  there  is  a 
good  explanation,  and  we  shall  under- 
stand each  other  better  after  it  is  made. 
Tell  me  how  it  happened  that  your  cousin 
came  to  see  me  in  your  place  }  " 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  thought  flashed 
through  his  mind,  how  different  his  life 
might  have  been  for  the  last  twelve 
months  if  he  had  known  the  real  author 
of  those  lovely  idylls  !  But  now  that 
they  had  met  at  last  it  could  not  be  as- 
strangers.  "  Tell  me  all  about  it !  "  he 
repeated  urgently,  and  Janet  caught  her 
breath  with  a  painful  effort. 

**  It  is  a  long  story,  but  I  should  like  ta 
tell  you  I  didn't  mean  to  be  deceitful ;  it 
was  arranged  in  such  a  hurry.  When  you 
sent  me  that  kind  letter  asking  me  to- 
come  and  see  you  if  I  were  ever  in 
London,  I  said  at  once  that  I  would 
never  dare  to  come.  I  always  dread 
seeing  strangers,  and  an  editor,  in  his^ 
own  office  ! — it  was  terribly  formidable  ; 
but  my  friends  laughed  at  me  and  urged 
me  on.  They  said  it  was  the  right  thing 
to  do — the  only  thing,  if  I  wished  to  get 
on.  And  I  longed  to  get  on.  I  love 
writing.  I  have  written  stories  ever  since 
I  was  a  little  girl.  When  I  have  finished 
one  I  feel  lonely  until  I  have  begun 
another.  I  grow  so  fond  of  the  characters ;. 
I  think  about  them  all  the  time.  Once  I 
was  travelling  in  a  train,  and  a  lady  who- 
was  sitting  opposite  bent  forward  and 
tapped  me  on  the  knee,  and  said,  *  My 
poor,  dear  child,  I  fear  you  are  in  trouble. 
Now  do  be  wise  and  take  a  sandwich ; 
you  may  need  all  your  strength.'  But  I 
was  only  killing  my  heroine.  She  had 
been  ill  a  long  time,  and  the  doctors  had 
just  given  her  up,  and  the  tears  were 
rolling  down  my  face."  She  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  her  eyes  lighted  up  with  a 
gleam   of    humorous    enjoyment.     "And 
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•sometimes  I  have  walked  along  the  streets 
rehearsing  an  amusing  scene,  laughing 
and  grimacing  to  myself,  and  only  found 
it  out  when  I  saw  people  staring  at  me 
with  such  sad,  pitiful  faces,  as  if  they  were 
saying  to  themselves,  *  Poor  thing !  Quite 
mad  !  *  Oh,  I  do  love  it !  It  is  my  life  ! 
But  I  had  never  sent  any  manuscripts  to 
•a  magazine  before  those  two  which  you 
refused.  I  thought  they  were  not  good 
enough  ;  but  just  before  then  my  father 
died,  and  I  went  to  live  with  my  brother. 
He  is  very  kind,  and  his  wife  also ;  but 
they  have  a  large  family  of  their  own,  and 
are  not  rich,  and — and  it  was  not  my  home, 
and  I  could  not  bear  to  be  a  burden  to 
ithem.  I  was  not  trained  for  any  work,  for 
my  father  had  been  an  invalid  for  years, 
and  I  had  spent  all  my  time  nursing 
him ;  but  1  was  so  anxious  to  make  money 
that  I  thought  I  would  try  to  sell  my 
stories." 

She  paused  to  take  breath,  and  Beavan 
looked  closely  at  her,  saw  the  lines  of  care 
and  anxiety  on  her  face,  and  those  tell- 
tale hollows  in  cheek  and  temple  which 
spoke  of  the  struggle  which  lay  in  the  past 
more  eloquently  than  words. 

**  I  spoke  to  my  people  about  it,  and 
they  all  said  the  same  thing — that  I  had 
had  no  experience,  that  my  life  had  been  so 
uneventful  that  there  was  nothing  to  tell, 
and  that  the  little  things  which  I  had 
written  were  all  very  well  for  my  own 
''•  amusement,  but  that  nobody  else  would 
care  to  read  them.  I  was  discouraged, 
but  I  would  not  give  up  the  idea  without  a 
, trial,  so  I  set  myself  to  study  the  new 
novels  and  magazine  stories,  to  find  out 
what  was  the  style  of  the  day,  and  to  try 
and  copy  it.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to 
write  those  stories ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  do 
things  which  don't  come  naturally,  and, 
after  all,  I  failed.  You  know  how 
desperately  I  failed  !  Then  you  sent 
that  letter,  which  kept  me  from  giving  up 
hope,  and  my  brother  wrote  to  my  aunt — 
the  Mrs.  Forrester  who  is  the  mistress  of 
this  house — and  she  asked  me  to  come 
up  on  a  visit,  on  purpose  to  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  you.  I  had  never 
been  in  London  before,  and  it  was  a 
wonderful  experience,  but  I  did  not  enjoy 
it  as  much  as  I  expected.  It  oppressed 
me  !  I  felt  so  unspeakably  lonely. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  people,  and 
not  one  who  knew  or  cared  or  took  enough 
interest  even  to  glance  towards  one  in 
passing  ;  and  mile  upon  mile  of  those  talL, 
gloomy  houses.  I  always  wondered  who 
lived  inside,  and  what  kind  of  lives  they 
led,  and  if  they  could  possibly  be  happy. 
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And  in  every  house  there  was  the  mystery 
of  life  and  love,  and  birth  and  death  ;  and 
the  people  inside  the  rooms  were  rejoicing 
and  sorrowing,  while  the  great  crowd  outside 
rushed  past  and  took  no  heed.  One  day 
we  were  going  into  the  City  by  train  to  an 
afternoon  performance  at  a  theatre,  and 
I  was  staring  at  all  the  dismal  little  yards 
at  the  backs  of  the  houses,  and  thinking 
what  a  good  subject  they  would  make  for 
a  paper  some  day — they  were  all  so 
different  and  so  characteristic  of  their 
owners.  The  agricultural  ones  —  with* 
seeds  sown  in  old  soap-boxes,  and  broken 
frames,  and  straggling  geraniums  along  the 
walls  ;  and  the  zoological,  with  hen-houses 
and  pigeon-boxes,  and  rabbit  -  hutches 
smothered  in  cabbage  -  leaves ;  and  the 
mineralogical,  with  rockeries  and  shells  laid 
in  patterns  upon  the  gravel ;  and  others  which 
were  nothing  at  all,  but  simply  a  litter  of 
pots  and  pans  and  broken  crockery.  And 
then,  just  as  the  train  was  moving  out  of 
the  station,  we  passed  one  where  a  woman 
sat  in  a  chair,  rocking  a  babe  in  her  arms. 
Her  head  was  thrown  back,  and  the  tears 
were  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  and  her 
face  was  convulsed — convulsed  with  agony  ! 
She  might  have  been  alone  in  a  wilderness. 
The  train,  with  all  its  curious  faces  staring 
out  of  the  windows,  was  nothing  to  her,  and 
we  rolled  on  and  left  her  there,  and  went 
away  to  enjoy  ourselves  ;  but  I  have  often 
thought  of  her  since,  and  wondered  what  was 
wrong — if  her  husband  drank  and  broke  her 
heart ;  if  she  had  no  money  left  to  keep  the 
home  ;  or  if  she  sat  there  in  the  sunlight, 
and  saw  death  coming  in  the  little  baby's 
face.  ...  It  all  weighed  on  me,  and 
made  me  ill  and  nervous,  and  I  dreaded 
so  coming  to  see  you  and  hearing  what 
you  had  to  say.  My  cousins  laughed  at 
me,  and  Evelyn  kept  envying  me,  and 
saying  that  she  wished  she  -could  go  in 
my  place,  for  she  had  always  longed  to 
know  what  an  editor  was  like,  and  to  see 
the  inside  of  his  *  den.*  And  it  came  into 
my  head  that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to 
let  her  go.  I  had  read  so  many  stories, 
you  know,  where  lady  authoresses  forced 
their  way  into  editors'  rooms,  and  thej 
were  always  very  pretty,  and  young,  and 
audacious,  and  would  not  be  discouraged, 
but  ended  by  getting  everything  their  own 
way,  and  twisting  him  round  their  fingers." 
(Mark  Beavan  smiled  grimly,  and  the 
corners  of  his  eyebrows  elevated  themselves 
in  sceptical  fashion.)  "  And  Evelyn  was 
so  charming,  with  her  golden  hair  and  big 
blue  eyes.  .  .  ." 

She  stopped  short ;  but  the  editor  made 
no  reply  in  words,  and  she  could  act  W^-^^ 
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the  unspoken  answer  of  his  heart:  "O 
wise  little  woman,  who  sees  so  deeply  into 
the  secrets  of  life !  O  foolish  little 
woman,  who  dreams  that  blue  eyes  and 
golden  hair  are  the  sum  and  climax  of  a 
man's  desire  ! "  He  looked  at  her  and 
smiled  —  a  slow,  tender  smile,  which 
brought  back  the  blood  to  her  cheeks, 
and  sent  her  hurrying  on  with  her  explan- 
ation. **  When  the  day  came  when  I  had 
promised  to  see  you,  1  was  in  bed  with  a 
nervous  headache,  too  ill  to  raise  my  head 
from  the  pillow,  and  Evelyn  said  that  it 
would  be  a  shame  to  miss  the  appoint- 
ment, and  that  if  I  liked  she  would  go 
instead  and  send  in  her  card — *  Miss 
Forrester'  —  and  bring  home  a  faithful 
account  of  all  that  happened.  I  was  weak 
and  in  pain,  and  it  was  such  a  relief  to  be 
spared  the  ordeal  that  I " — she  gave  a  little 
gulp  over  the  word,  and  lifted  her  brows 
with  apologetic  appeal — '*  1  consented  1 
And  so — she  went !  " 

**  And  that  is  the  explanation!  If  you 
knew  how  many  puzzled  thoughts  you 
have  cost  me  I  I  was  completely  bewilderecj 
by  the  contrast  between  the  authoress  and 
the  character  of  her  writings.  I  hope  the 
young  lady  was  gratified  with  the  result  of 
her  interview." 

**  Well,"  said  Miss  Forrester  demurely, 
**  not  altogether.  Evelyn  is  nothing  if 
not  fashionable  ;  and  she  was  hurt  in  her 
feelings  because  you  told  her  that  she 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  society. 
She  was  very  cross  with  me  about  it  when 
she  came  home  !  " 

Her  eyes  shone  with  a  mischievous 
gleam  as  she  spoke,  and  at  the  same 
moment  they  both  began  to  laugh  aloud, 
and  laughed  long  and  merrily  and  with  a 
light-hearted  enjoyment  which  was  as  new 
as  it  was  delicious. 

**  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  but  next  time 
you  will  not  be  afraid  to  come  yourself. 
Now  that  you  have  seen  me  you  realise 
that  I  am  not  a  formidable  person  after 
all!" 

**  Oh,  yes,  if  I  had  only  known  ;  but  I 
had  no  idea  what  you  would  be  like.  I 
think  you  will  hardly  believe  that  I  am  shy 
either,  for  I  have  talked  so  much  ;  but  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  known  you  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  is  such  a  relief  to  have  told  you  the 
truth  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing you  for  all  the  help  which  you  have 
given  me." 

*'  There  is  no  need  for  thanks.  No  one 
has  enjoyed  your  stories  more  than  I. 
Some  day,  when  I  know  you  better,  I  may 
be  able  to  tell  you  all  that  they  have  been 
to  me.    In  the  meantime,  I  have  come  to 


ask  you   to    undertake  fresh   work,  .  .  • 
Shall  I  tell  you  all  about  it  ?  " 

He  bent  forward  with  a  resumption  of 
his  ordinary,  business-like  air,  for  it  was 
his  lot  to  make  many  explanations  like  the 
present — to  beat  ideas  into  irresponsive 
brains  and  combat  misunderstanding  of 
his  plainest  words ;  but  to-day  there  was 
no  need  of  any  such  exertion,  for  Miss 
Forrester  sat  with  her  hands  clasped  on 
her  lap,  watching  his  face  with  bright^ 
understanding  eyes,  and  her  mind  seemed 
to  leap  with  his,  so  that  she  divined  what 
was  coming  before  the  sentence  was  half 
complete,  and  w^as  ready  to  greet  the 
salient  points  with  a  nod  of  the  head  or  a 
quick,  flashing  smile. 

What  a  glorious  thing  work  might 
become  with  a  helpmeet  such  as  this  by 
his  side !  What  a  power  for  good  they 
might  be  in  jthe  world,  two  minds  of 
kindred  aim,  thinking,  planning,  labour- 
ing together !  The  feeling  was  so  strong 
that  it  forced  itself  into  involuntary  speech^ 
.**  I  think  we  could  collaborate  together, 
you  and  I !  "  he  said,  and  Miss  Forrester 
gave  a  soft,  happy  laugh. 

"  I  was  thinking  that,  too !  "  she  replied* 
Then,  with  a  deep  inward  breath  :  "Oh, 
that  is  good— to  find  someone  who  under- 
stands  \  It  is  a  kind  world.  One  meets 
so  many  people  who  are  tender-hearted, 
and  anxious  to  help ;  but  so  few,  so  very, 
very  few  who  have  even  the  faintest  con- 
ception of  what  we  really  need.  I  am 
glad  I  have  met  you.  I  can  write  more 
easily  now  that  I  know  we  feel  alike  !  " 

**  But  I  knew  that  before!"  he  saii 
looking  down  at  her  with  his  intent, 
earnest  eyes.  They  were  standing  beside 
the  window,  and  the  light  shone  full  on 
her  face,  showing  her  just  as  she  was> 
with  no  illusionary  effect  of  beauty,  no 
glow  of  emotion  to  transfigure  her 
features — ^just  a  plain,  insignificant  little 
woman,  no  longer  as  young  as  she  had 
been,  worn  with  the  struggle  of  life,  with 
only  one  redeeming  beauty — the  hazel 
eyes,  so  true  and  tender,  beneath  the  broad 
white  brows;  but  his  heart  leapt  at  the 
sight,  for  he  knew  that  this  was  the  one 
woman  in  the  world  for  him,  the  twin  soul 
for  whose  coming  he  had  longed  and 
waited. 

The  conviction  was  so  strong  that  for  a 
moment  he  pondered  whether  he  should 
tell  her  something  of  what  was  in  his 
heart,  but  a  second  thought  brought 
wisdom.  He  would  not  risk  all  for  a 
hasty  impulse,  and  he  could  afford  to 
wait ;  for  he  was  a  man  with  the  power  of 
action  in  his  own  hands,  and  neither  the 
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agth  of  one  land,  nor  of  the  world  itself, 
ould  hold  him  back  from  that  which  he 
shed  to  find.  So  they  bade  each  other 
rewell,  speaking  well  -  worn  phrases, 
d  parted  as  ordinary  acquaintances, 
lo  neither  know  nor  care  when 
ey  shall  meet  again.  But  when  he 
ached  the  doorway  Mark  Beavan 
med  his  head  to  find  the  brown  eyes 


following  his  movements  with  wistfal 
regret ;  and  even  as  the  hidden  beauty  of 
the  landscape  is  revealed  by  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  so  in  that  glance  his  own  future 
was  unfolded  to  his  gaze,  and  he  knew 
that  his  days  of  loneliness  were  over,  and 
that  the  time  was  close  at  hand  when  he 
need  never  again  say  good-bye  to  Janet 
Forrester. 


KISSES       AND       TEARS. 

By   L.    GODFREY    TURNER. 


Why  weepest  thou,  Willow  ? 

All  the  sweets  of  the  Day 

In  thy  presence  abound  • 

At  thy  side,  far  away, 

From  the  sky  to  the  ground, 
fiere     is     nothing     but     sunshine — the 

sunshine  of  May — 
nd  the  Rivcr*s  sweet  whispering  sound. 

weep  for  the  sins,   for  the  sins  of  the 
Here  in  the  vale  [world. 

Of  a  seeming  repose 
I  am  told  of  the  secrets 
That  nobody  knows. 
I  am  whispered  the  tale 
Of  the  world  and  its  worth 
And  nobody  guesses 
Its  mingled  distresses 
But  God  up  in  heaven, 
And  I  down  on  earth  ! 

Why  weepest  thou,  Willow  ? 

For  the  glory  of  Day — 

All  its  love,  all  its  light — 

Should  be  deemed  to  outweigh 

The  regrets  of  the  Night  ? 
ere  is  nothing   but  sunshine — the  sun- 
shine of  day — 

Evanescent,  though  thrillingly  bright ! 

What  stories  are  told  thee — 

What  secrets  are  these — 

That  can  sadden  the  Queen 

Of  the  Valley  of  Trees  : 
hat  can   make   thee   indiff'rent  to  sun- 
shine's embrace. 

And  the  butterfly  kiss  of  the  breeze  ? 

weep  for  the  sins,  for  the   sins  of  the 
Here  on  the  slope,  [world. 

With  mine  ears  to  the  tide 
(With  my  locks  in  the  tide), 
I  am  whispered  the  secrets 
That  people  confide 
To  no  soul  upon  earth  ! 
And  my  messenger  comes 
In  the  voice  of  the  stream. 
Which  you  fancy  but  hums 
A  monotonous  theme 


Of  the  lullaby  birth  ! 
Did  you  guess  what  it  tells 
As  it  shimmers  along 
By  the  Valley  of  Trees 
To  complain  of  the  Throng, 
In  the  city  it  leaves,  you  would  soon  be 

of  mind 
That  the  sound  is  no  sound  of  the  lullaby 

kind, 
For  hard  truths  and  hard  lies   and   hard 

thoughts  you  will  find 
In  the  River's  soft  lullaby  song  1 

Here  in  the  midst 

Of  a  counterfeit  peace, 

I  am  told  of  the  tales — 

And  the  tales  never  cease  ! 

Of  the  city  right  over  the  fields. 

And  how  can  I  smile  with  the  sunshine 

above 
When    the    worst    of   these    secrets    are 

secrets  of  love 
And  the  terrible  sorrows  it  yields  ? 

And  how  can  I  answer  the  kiss  of  the  breeze 
When  I  know  that  this  water  which 
flows  by  the  trees 

Is  the  same — ah  !   the  same ! — 

That  hides  pitiful  sin. 

That  drowns  tenderest  shame 

In  the  City  of  Blame 

Where  the  waters  begin  ? 

And  how,  knowing  this. 
Can  my  heart  find  the  ease 
To  respond  to  the  kiss 
Of  the  butterflv  breeze  ? 

Here  in  the  vale 

Of  a  seeming  repose 

I  am  burdened  with  secrets 

That  nobody  knows. 

I  am  whispered  the  story 

Of  love  and  its  worth, 

While  nobody  guesses 

Its  awful  distresses 

But  God  up  in  heaven 

And  I  down  on  earth  I 
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By  lewis   hind. 
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I  REACHED  the  mining  district  of 
Cornwall  by  an  early  train,  and 
wandered  for  an  hour  in  that  desolate  land. 
It  is  as  barren  as  a  London  brick-field, 
heaped  high  with  untidy  mounds  of  stones 
and  ore,  and  here  and  there  a  chimney, 
stiff  against  a  battered  wooden  shed  stand- 
ing, like  the  Eiffel  Tower,  upon  four 
sprawling  legs.  These  wooden  houses  are 
built  above  the  shafts  that  yawn  down  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  at  intervals, 
with  a  great  rumbling,  an  iron  box  filled  with 
ore  is  dragged  to  the  surface,  transferred 
to  a  truck  which  runs  along  a  tram-line, 
and  then  emptied  upon  the  ground.  About 
95  per  Cent,  is  refuse ;  some  5  per  cent,  is 
tin,  and  then  begins  the  long  and  costly 
process  of  separating  the  one  from  the 
other. 

But  my  concern  was  with  the  getting 
the.  tin  from  the  earth,  so  I  made  my  way 
to  the  office  of  Copper  Croft,  one  of  the 
few  flourishing  Cornish  tin- mines,  where 
I  had  an  appointment  with  **  Captain " 
Trelawney.  In  mining  phraseology  over- 
seers or  foremen  are  always  called 
**  Captains." 

There  I  waited  five  minutes  in  a  room 
where  holland  jackets  hung  upon  pegs 
and  a  large  Bible  rested  upon  a  shelf  let 
into  the  wall.  Then  a  man  with  blue  eves, 
and  a  face  bronzed  and  ruddy  as  a  sailor's, 
stepped  briskly  into  the  room.  He  wore 
a  tweed  suit,  and  a  nosegay  of  wall- 
flowers bloomed  in  his  button- hole.  Asked 
to  name  his  occupation,  I  should  have  run 
through  every  open-air  pursuit  from  fox- 
hunting downwards,  and  never  dreamed 
that  he  spent  half  his  life  underground. 

**  Captain  Trelawney.^"  said  I,  with  a  bit 
of  a  tremor  in  my  voice,  for  the  moment 
of  my  descent  into  the  earth  was  at  hand. 

*•  So  you  want  to  go  underground  ?"  he 
remarked  jovially.  *'  Well,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  take  you.  I  *ve  arranged  about 
your  clothes." 

As  he  spoke  two  elderly  men  with 
tangled  grey  beards,  splendid  shoulders, 
and  standing  at  least  six  feet  four,  slouched 
into  the  room. 


They  were  presented  to  me  as  Captains 
Prettejohn  and  Tremayne,  their  rank  being 
agents  under  Captain  Trelawney,  and  as 
this  was  one  of  the  appointed  days  for 
inspecting  the  mine,  they  would  join  our 
party. 

"  Now,  if  you  are  ready,"  continued 
Captain  Trelawney,  "  we  will  make  a  move 
for  the  changing- room." 

In  temperature  the  changing-room  was 
like  the  tropical  conservatory  at  Kew 
Gardens.  Down  the  centre  ran  a  great 
hot-air  pipe,  and  upon  a  settle  reserved 
for  me  lay  a  pair  of  flannel  drawers,  a 
flannel  vest,  a  holland  coat  lined  with 
wool,  holland  trousers,  thick  socks,  a  pair 
of  heavy  boots,  a  linen  cap,  a  felt  hat 
covered  with  some  hard  composition, 
that  brought  its  weight  up  to  four  pounds, 
and  a  woollen  scarf  two  feet  long. 

**  Must  I  change  everything  ?  "  I  asked. 

** Everything,"  he  replied.  "Watch 
me." 

I  obeyed,  and  in  five  minutes  was  trans- 
formed into  a  slouching  but  anaemic 
miner.  A  linen  cap  encased  my  head, 
and  over  that  was  pulled  the  four- 
pound  pudding-dish  helmet.  Its  use  is 
to  protect  the  skull  from  falling  rocks, 
and  as  a  handy  place  for  carrying  the 
candle,  which,  embedded  in  a  mould 
of  damp  clay,  is  stuck  to  the  front  of 
the  crown. 

I  should  explain  that  as  tin  and  copper 
mines  are  free  from  inflammable  gases, 
lights  can  be  carried  to  the  uttermost 
working,  and  the  miner  may  smoke  as 
much  and  as  often  as  he  pleases. 

Grasping  the  candle  in  my  hand,  and 
hanging  another  from  the  button  of  my 
tunic,  I  followed  the  three  Captains  out 
into  the  sunlit  street.  We  soon  reached 
a  wooden  hut,  such  as  I  had  examined  an 
hour  before.  Captain  Trelawney  pushed 
open  the  door.  An  old  hut-man  greeted 
us.  In  front  yawned  a  dark  pit,  about  the 
size  of  an  ordinarv  house  cistern,  from 
which  an  apparently  endless  wire  rope 
streamed  up  to  where  we  stood.  Presently 
a#  great  rattling  and  creaking  arose  from 
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below;  the  rope  drew  taut,  and  with  a 
gasp  and  a  rumble,  an  oblong  iron  case, 
rusty  with  age,  dripping  with  water,  and 
discoloured  by  multi-coloured  earths, 
jerked  itself  to  the  surface  and  settled 
down  upon  a  couple  of  iron  supports 
which  sprang  out  above  the  opening. 

The  oblong  iron  box  was  about  seven 
feet  high  by  four  wide,  with  a  bar  running 


the  darkness  came  the  rattling  of  chains 
and  the  skidding  of  iron  against  granite. 
Sometimes  our  progress  was  fast,  some- 
times slow,  but  always  down,  down,  down. 

Then  somebody  lighted  my  candle,  and 
a  voice  asked  me  how  1  felt. 

"lolly!"  I  gasped.  The  word  had 
barely  left  my  lips  when  the  coffin  was 
suddenly  tilted  back  at  the  head,  so  that  1 


down  the  centre.  It  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  a  cofhn  set  upright. 

"  After  you  !  "  said  Captain  Trclawncy. 

I  stepped  in  gingerly,  and,  to  my 
amazement — for  then^  was  harilly  room  in 
the  thing  for  more  than  a  man  and  a  boy — 
the  three  Captains  squeezed  themselves  in 
upon  me.  Their  muscular  bodies  drove  me 
into  a  comer.  I  could  see  little  but  the 
backs  of  their  bent  heads  and  the  stoop  of 
their  broad  shoulders. 

Then  we  began  to  descend ;  it  was 
horrible.  I  saw  the  slimy  walls  shooting 
upwards,  and  then — darkness.    And  out  of 


lay  outstretched  upon  the  bottom  with  the 
three  Cajitains  bobbing  upon  me  like 
casks  in  a  river.  My  candle  was  snuffed 
out  by  the  impact  of  these  bodies,  and 
when  i  remonstrated  a  gruff  voice  explained 
that  the  shaft  at  this  point  branched  off 
into  an  incline,  and  that  all  was  well. 
With  that  another  light  was  handed  to  me, 
and  the  siuiden  flare  of  the  candle  revealed 
as  we  flashed  past  the  pale  face  of  a  miner 
stripped  to  his  waist,  a  light  flaming  in  his 
cap.  He  stood  at  a  break  in  the  wall,  and  had 
passed  out  of  sight  as  quickly  as  the  lights 
in  the  signal-box  of  a  main-line  tunnel. 
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Our  journey  had  lasted  some  five  minutes 
when  the  coffin  slowed,  creaked,  and 
stopped,  and  the  Captains  stepped  out 
upon  a  ptank  laid  across  darkness,  and  I 


screening  the  flame  from  draughts.  When 
the  hands  are  required  for  ascending  or 
descending  a  ladder,  you  clap  the  clay- 
encased    candle  against    your    hat,    and 


DIULLtHO  AN  UPPER- 


groped  after  them  till  ive  stepped  into  an 
underground  chamber  about  the  size  of  an 
hotel  cellar.  The  floor  was  heaped  high 
with  fragments  of  ore,  just  emptied  from 
a.  tramway,  of  which  the  lines  stretched 
away  down  a  dark  gallery  to  the  left,  water 
glistening  between  the  rails.  In  a  corner 
of  this  chamber  the  compressed-air  engine 
pumped  itself  hoarse  ;  flaring  candles  were 
flattened  against  the  walls  ;  and  perched 
like  gnomes  upon  banks  of  ore  sat  some 
half-a-dozcn  miners,  eating  bread  and 
onions.  They  were  stripped  to  the  waist, 
and  the  perspiration  ran  down  their 
bodies,  and  shaped  itself  into  oily  little 
islands  and  isthmuses  upon  their  broad 
breasts. 

Here,  where  theatmosphere  was  tolerably 
agreeable,  we  rested  till  my  eyes  should 
accustom  themselves  to  the  gloom.  Then 
the  two  agents  slouched  off  to  another 
part  of  the  mine,  while  I  followed  Captain 
Trelawney  along  the  dark,  dark  gallerj-. 
It  is  the  custom  to  carry  one's  candle  fixed 
between  the  fingers,  the  arm  hanging 
natural ly    by    the    side,    and    the    pa\m 


pray  that  it  may  not  fall  off,  for  the  dark- 
ness of  the  earth  half  a  mile  below  the 
surface  is  a  darkness  that  can  be  felt. 

Along  this  gallery  1  followed  Captain 
Trelawney.  Nowhere  could  I  stand  up- 
right, everywhere  water  lurked,  and  so  ere 
we  had  advanced  a  hundred  yards  my  hat 
had  bumped  a  score  of  times  against  the 
roof,  and  my  blue  miner's  stockings  were 
dripping  water.  And  still  Captain  Tre- 
lawney tramped  along  the  interminable 
burrow,  narrating,  with  deep,  heahhy 
chuckles,  stories  of  how  ■  he  had  worsted 
Mr.  Conybeare  at  past  political  meetings. 
Of  such  things  he  chuckled  till  we  reached 
the  end  of  the  gallery,  where  the  atmo- 
sphere was  as  hot  as  the  second  room  of 
a  Turkish  bath.  Here  were  more  miners 
in  such  a  state  of  perspiration  that  I 
mechanically  wiped  my  own  brow  and 
moistened  my  own  lips  out  of  sheer 
sympathy.  I  had  heard  the  deep  grunt 
with  which  they  brought  their  hammers 
down  upon  the  steel  twenty  yards  off. 
Their  tools  are  borers  (steel  bars  two  feet 
long  sharpened  at  one  end)  and  heavy 
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mallets.  One  man  holds  the  borer 
pointed  towards  the  rock,  while  two 
others  swin^  their  hammers  over  their 
heads,  crashing  down  in  turn  upon  the 
end  of  the  steel  till  it  is  driven  well 
into  the  rock.  The  borer  is  then  with- 
drawn, and  a  number  of  similar  holes 
made,  about  a  hand-stretch  apart.  Into 
these,  cavities  dynamite  cartridges  are 
slipped,  the  cap  adjusted,  the  safety  fuse 
attached,  the  end  lighted,  and  then — 
well,  then  the  miners  scurry  away,  and 
in  remote  passages  seek  sanctuary. 


towards  the  rock,  and,  bending,  I  observed 
that  while  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  tunnel 
were  of  hard,  grey  granite,  in  the  section 
ujKjn  which  the  men  were  boring  certain 
greeny-grey  streaks  meandered, 

"Tin?"  I  said. 

He  nodded.  "  It  runs  in  lodes  gener- 
ally from  east  to  west,  and  we  follow  it." 

"  And  what  do  you  do  when  the  lode 
comes  to  an  end  ?  "  1  asked. 

"  Search  for  another.  Some  mines 
contain  as  many  as  sixty  miles  of  passages. 
As  a  rule,  the  tin  runs  through  the  granite 
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*'  But  where  is  the  tin  ? "  I  said,  for 
I  saw  nothing  that  in  any  way  re- 
sembled the  familiar  domestic  saucepan 
;ullender. 


in  sections ;  but  in  rich  deposits  it's  found 

clinging  to  the  rock  like  bark  upon  a  tree." 

Then    we    proceeded   on    our    journe)- 

through  more  long  dark  tunnels,  splash- 


Captain     Trelawney    waved    his    hand"    ing  through  the  water  lying  six   inches 
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deep   between    the 

crossed  a  bridge 
protection  from  a 
a  rope  balustrade. 
Here  we  paused 
upon  the  verge  of 
a  huge  space  as 
large  as  a  church, 
and  pitch  dark, 
save  at  a  spot 
about  the  altitude 
of  the  top  of  a 
chancel  window, 
where,  by  the  light 
of  three  candles 
stuck  to  the  rock, 
1  could  dimly 
distinguish  three 

Captain  Tre- 
lawney  shouted 
something  across 
the  void.  Faintly 
the  answer  echoed 
back,  and  we  were 
given  to  understan  d 
that  they  would  be 
ready  for  blasting 
in  five  minutes 
time.  In  the  inter- 
val an  imp,  stripped 
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tram  -  lines,  till  we  to  the  waist,  his  face  much  dirtier  thaa 
where      the      only      a   coalheaver's,    upon   which    danced   the 

yawning  abyss  was  reflections  thrown  from  a  candle  that  flared 
and  flickered  in 
his  hat,  gave  me 
an  object-lesson  in 
the  method  of  ex- 
ploding dynamite. 
In  shape  and 
colour  like  a 
farthing  yellow 
candle,  by  itself  it 
-  is    harmless,     but 


nju 


cti( 


with  a  detonating 
cap  it  becomes  a 
terrible  engine  of 
destruction,  as  one 
of  its  victims,  who- 
must  for  ever  walk 
about  his  native 
village  with  a  black. 
crape  mask  over 
his  face,  can  sadly 
testify.  The  cap  is- 
clinched  about  the- 
endofasafctyfuse, 
then  the  connec- 
tion is  made,  and 
a  light  applied  to- 
the  other  extremity 
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of  the  fuse.  The  imp  was  explaining  the 
whims  of  the  explosive,  when  a  sudden  cry 
reverberated  through  the  vault.  Forthwith 
I  was  seized,  and  ran  at  a  double,  in  the 
company  of  a  dozen  miners,  along  a 
tunnel,  only  pausing  when  we  reached  a 
sequestered  comer  fifty  yards  from  the 
vault.  There  we  waited  in  silence  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  the  explosion 
dinned  in  our  ears.  The  horrid  smell 
of  the  dynamite  was  wafted  to  us,  and  I 
heard  the  boom  and  the  clatter  of  falling 
rocks.  When  we  returned  to  the  vault  I 
saw  through  the  wreaths  of  smoke  that  a 
great  section  of  the  rock  as  large  as  a 
pulpit  had  been  torn  from  its  place,  and 
was  blocking  the  passage  in  a  great  heap 
of  atones  and  boulders.  , 

After  that  we  descended  by  ladders  still 
further  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
through  a  shaft  so  narrow  that  my  coat 
brushed  the  walls,  "  One  step  more !  Right 
about  face  !  Walk  straight  onward  upon 
the  left  plank ! "  cried  Captain  Tre- 
lawney's  voice  from  below,  till  I  stood  in 
the  lower  level,  where,  in  some  ultimate 
gallery,  a  drill,  driven  by  compressed  air, 
was  at  work.  Here  the  heat  was  hardly 
bearable.  The  din  was  deafening.  Oppres- 
sion weighed  upon  me  in  this  cramped 
blind  alley  so  far  from  the  pleasant  light 


of  day.  I  plucked  Captain  Trelawney  by 
the  sleeve,  and  pointed  a  piteous  finger 
upwards. 

He  laughed,  nodded,  and  stalked  ahead 
of  me  again  down  the  tunnel,  climbed 
the  treacherous  ladder  till  we  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft.  There  the  other 
Captains  awaited  us,  and  my  eyes  were 
gladdened  by  the  sight  of  the  empty 
coffin  ready  to  ascend.  One  after  the 
other  we  stepped  into  it.  Just  as  we  were 
on  the  point  of  starting  a  boy  miner  who 
had  fallen  into  a  pool  of  water  and 
thoroughly  wetted  himself,  asked  leave 
to  accompany  us.  Permission  being  ob- 
tained, he  crawled  in  and  nestled  down  at 
our  feet.  Then  the  signal  was  given, 
and  slowly  we  began  to  ascend.  The 
candles  were  extinguished,  and  the 
walls  began  to  grow  luminous  with 
blue  streaks  of  reflected  light.  A  little 
later  we  soared  into  daylight,  and  I  stepped 
on  to  the  floor  of  the  little  wooden  house. 
I  was  covered  with  yellow  loam  from  head 
to  foot,  and  as  grimy  as  the  best  of  the 
miners,  but  a  warm  bath  and  the  change 
into  my  own  apparel  soon  restored  my 
conceit.  As  I  walked  back  to  the  station 
the  second  shift  of  miners,  who  work 
between  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
ten  at  night,  were  preparing  to  descend. 
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By  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS. 


Lorsque  la  coquette  Esp^rance 
Nous  pousse  le  coude  en  passant, 

Puis  4  tire-d'aile  s'^lance, 
Et  se  retoume  en  souriant, 

Oil  va  Phomme  ?    Oil  son  coeur  Tappelle ! 

L*hirondelle  suit  le  zephyr, 
Et  moins  legdre  est  Thirondelle 

Que  rhomme  qui  suit  son  desir. 

Y SONDE  swung  her  racquet.  Her 
laughter  was  very  sweet.  A  robin 
on  the  tip  of  a  balsam-tree  cocked  his 
head  to  listen ;  a  shy  snow-bird  peered  at 
her  through  the  meadow  grass. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at  ?"  I  asked 
uneasily.  I  spoke  sharply — I  had  not 
intended  to.  The  porcupine  on  the  porch 
lifted  his  head,  his  rising  quills  grating  on 
the  piazza;  a  drab-coloured  cow,  knee- 
deep  in  the  sedge,  stared  at  me  in  stupid 
disapproval. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  Ysonde,"  I  said 
sulkily,  for  I  felt  the  rebuke  of  the  cow. 
Then  Ysonde  laughed  again ;  the  robin 
chirped  in  sympathy  and  the  snow-bird 
crept  to  the  edge  of  the  tennis  court. 

"  Deuce,"  I  said,  picking  up  a  ball,  **  are 
you  ready  ?  " 

She  stepped  back,  making  me  a  mocking 
reverence. 

Her  eyes  were  bluer  than  the  flowering 
flax  behind  her.  I  had  intended  to  send 
her  a  swift  service,  and  I  should  have  done 
so  had  I  not  noticed  her  eyes. 

"  Deuce  ! "  I  repeated,  pausing  to  recover 
the  composure  necessary  for  good  tennis. 
She  made  a  gesture  with  her  racquet.  The 
service  was  a  miserable  failure.  I  drove 
the  second  ball  into  the  net,  and  then, 
placing  the  butt  of  my  racquet  on  the  turf, 
sat  down  on  the  rim. 

"Vantage  out,"  said  I,  gritting  my 
teeth.  "  What  were  you  laughing  at, 
Ysonde  ?  " 

"Vantage  out,"  she  repeated;  "I  am 
not  laughing." 

"  You  were,"  I  said  ;  "you  are  now." 

She  went  to  the  boxwood  hedge,  picked 

out  one  ball  and  sent  it  back ;  then  she 

drove  the  other  over  the  net  and  retired  to 

her  corner,  swinging  her  racquet.     I  did 

not  move. 


"  You  are  spoiling  your  racquet,"  she  said. 

I  was  sitting  on  it.     I  knew  better. 

"  And  your  temper,"  she  said  sweetly. 

"Vantage  out,"  I  repeated,  and  raised 
my  tennis  bat  for  a  smashing  service.  The 
ball  whistled  close  to  the  net,  and  the 
white  dust  flew  from  her  court,  but  her 
racquet  caught  it  fair  and  square,  and  I 
heard  the  ring  of  the  strings  as  the  ball 
shot  along  my  left  alley  and  dropped 
exactly  on  the  service  line.  How  I  got  it 
I  don't  know,  but  the  next  moment  a  puflf 
of  dust  rose  in  her  vantage  court,  there 
was  a  rustle  of  skirts,  a  twinkle  of  small 
tennis  shoes,  and  the  ball  rocketed,  higher, 
higher,  into  the  misty  sunshine. 

"  Oh,"  gasped  Ysonde,  and  bit  her  lip. 

The  ball  began  to  come  down.  I  had 
time  to  laugh  before  it  struck — to  laugh 
quietly  and  twirl  my  short  moustache. 

"  I  shall  place  that  ball,"  said  I,  "  where 
you  will  not  find  it  easily,"  and  I  did, 
deliberately. 

For  a  second  Ysonde  was  disappointed. 
I  could  see  that,  but  I  imagined  there  was 
the  slightest  tremor  of  relief  in  her  voice 
when  she  said — 

"  Brute  force  is  useless,  Bobby ;  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  Prophetess." 

"  I  hear,"  I  said,  "  the  echo  of  your 
voice  in  the  throat  of  every  bird " 

"  Which  is  very  pretty  but  unfair,"  said 
Ysonde,  looking  at  the  snowbirds  beside 
her.     "  It  is  unfair,"  she  repeated. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  it  is  unfair.  Are  you 
ready  }  " 

"  Let  us  finish  the  game  this  afternoon," 
she  suggested.  "  Look  at  these  snow- 
birds, Bobby.  If  I  raise  my  racquet  it 
will  frighten  them." 

"And  you  imagine,"  said  I,  "  that  these 
snowbirds  are  going  to  interrupt  the  game — 
this  game  ?  " 

"  What  a  pity  to  frighten  them !  See — 
look  how  close  they  come  to  me !  Do 
you  think  the  little  creatures  are  tamed  by 
hunger } " 

"  Some  creatures  are  not  tamed  by  any- 
thing," I  said. 

"Are  you  hungry?"  she  asked  inno- 
cently. 
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I  was  glad  that  I  suppressed  my  anger. 

*' Ysonde,"  I  said,  **you  know  what  this 
•game  means  to  me — to  us." 

"I  know  nothing  about  it,"  she  said 
hastily,  retreating  to  her  comer.  **  Play — 
it  *s  deuce,  you  know." 

**  I  know,"  I  replied,  and  sent  a  merciless 
'ball    shooting    across    her    deuce    court. 
**  Vantage  in,"  I  observed,  trying  not  to 
-smile. 

A  swift  glance  from  her  wide  eyes,  a 
perceptible  tremble  of  the  long  lashes — 
that  was  all ;  but  I  knew  what  I  knew,  for 
I  have  hunted  wild  creatures. 

The  porcupine  on  the  piazza  rose, 
-Sniffed,  blinked  in  the  sunlight,  and  lum- 
.bered  down  the  steps,  every  quill  erect. 

"  Billy  !  go  back  this  minute  !  "  said 
Ysonde. 

The  quills  on  Billy's  back  flattened. 

"Billy,"  I  repeated,  "go  and  climb  a 
4ree." 

**  If  you  speak  to  him,  he  will  bristle 
.again,"  said  Ysonde,  walking  over  to  the 
porcupine.  "  Billy,  my  child,  climb  this 
pretty  balsam  -  tree  for  the  gentleman, 
tome — you  are  interrupting  the  game, 
•and  the  gentleman  is  impatient." 

**  The  gentleman  is  very  impatient, 
Billy,"  I  said. 

I  saw  Ysonde  colour — a  soft,  faint  tint — 

nothing  more ;  and  1  saw  Billy  receive  a 

rgentle  impulse — oh,  very  gentle  indeed  ! — 

from  the  point  of  her  slender  tennis  shoe. 

So   the    porcupine   was    hustled    up   the 

balsam-tree,  where  he  lay  like  an  old  mat, 

nintidy,  mortified,  nursing  his  wrath,  while 

iwo  bluebirds  twittered  among  the  branches 

.-above  him. 

Ysonde  came  back  and  stood  in  the 
.game  court. 

"  It  is  vantage,  I  believe,"  she  said 
indifferently. 

**  Out,"  said  I,  with  significance.  Ysonde 
looked  at  me. 

'*  Out,"  I  repeated. 

**  Play,"  she  said  desperately. 

**  No,"  I  replied,  sitting  down  upon  the 

•  edge  of  my  racquet  again — I  knew  better ; 
**  let  us  clearly  understand  the  conse- 
quences first." 

She  swung  her  racquet  and  looked  me 
full  in  the  eyes. 

**  What  consequences  ?  "  she  said. 

**The  consequences  incident  upon  my 
winning  this  set." 

**What    consequences.^"    she    insisted 

•  defiantly. 

"  The  forfeit,"  said  I. 

**  When  you  win  the  set  we  will  discuss 
that,"  she  said.  "Do  you  imagine  you 
>will  win  ?  " 


She  was  a  better  player  than  I ;  she 
could  give  me  thirty  on  each  game. 

**  Yes,"  I  said,  and  I  believe  the  misery 
in  my  voice  would  have  moved  a  tigress  to 
pity. 

Now,  perhaps  it  was  because  there  was 
nothing  of  the  tigress  about  Ysonde,  per- 
haps because  I  showed  my  fear  of  her,  I 
don't  know  which,  but  I  saw  her  scarlet 
lips  press  one  upon  the  other  and  I  saw 
her  eyes  darken  like  violet  velvet  at  night. 

**  Play,"  she  said  ;  "  I  am  ready." 

The  first  ball  struck  the  net,  the  racquet 
turned  in  my  nerveless  hand,  and  she 
smiled. 

**  Play ! "  I  cried,  and  the  second  ball 
bit  the  lime-dust  at  her  feet.  I  saw  the 
flash  of  her  racquet,  I  saw  a  streak  of 
grey  lightning,  and  I  lifted  my  racquet, 
but  something  struck  me  in  the  right 
eye — the  tennis  balls  were  heavy  and  wet — 
and  I  staggered  about  blindly,  faint  with 
pain. 

"  Oh,  Bobby !  "  cried  Ysonde,  and  stood 
quite  still. 

**  I  'm  a  duffer,"  I  muttered,  trying  to 
open  my  eye,  but  the  pain  sickened  me. 
I  placed  my  hand  over  it  and  looked  out 
upon  the  world  with  one  eye.  The  drab- 
coloured  cow  was  watching  me — she  was 
chewing  the  cud  ;  the  porcupine  had  one 
sardonic  eye  fixed  upon  me ;  the  robin 
balanced  on  the  tip  of  the  balsam  mocked 
me.  It  was  plain  that  the  creatures  were 
all  on  her  side.  The  wild  snow-birds 
scarcely  moved  as  Ysonde  hastened  across 
the  court  to  my  side.  I  heard  the  blue- 
birds tittering  overhead,  but  I  did  not 
care  ;  I  had  heard  the  tones  of  Ysonde's 
voice,  and  I  was  glad  that  I  had  been 
banged  in  the  eve.  It  was  true  that  she 
had  only  said,  "  Oh,  Bobby  !  " 

"  Is  it  very  painful  ?  "  she  asked,  standing 
close  beside  me. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied  seriously. 

"  Let  me  look,"  she  said,  laying  one 
hand  on  the  sleeve  of  my  cricket  shirt. 

"  Billy  will  rejoice  at  this,"  said  I, 
removing  my  handkerchief  so  she  could 
see  the  eye.  The  pain  was  becoming 
intense.  With  my  injured  eye  I  could  see 
how  white  her  hand  was. 

She  stood  still  a  moment ;  my  arm  grew 
warm  beneath  her  hand. 

"  It  will  cheer  Billy,"  I  suggested.  "Did 
I  tell  you  that  he  bit  me  yesterday,  and  I 
whacked  him  ?  No  ?  Well,  he  did,  and 
I  did. 

"  How  can  you !  "  she  murmured.  "  How 
can  you  speak  of  that  ridiculous  Billy  when 
you  may  have — have  to  be  blind." 

"  Nonsense !  "  I  said  with  a  shiver. 
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She  crossed  the  turf  to  the  spring,  and 
brought  her  handkerchief  back  soaking 
and  cold  as  ice.  I  felt  her  palm  on  my 
cheek  as  she  adjusted  it.  It  was  smooth, 
like  an  apricot. 

**  Hold  it  there,"  I  said,  bribing  my 
conscience.  "It  is  vcr}'  pleasant."  She 
thought  I  meant  the  wet  handkerchief. 

"  If — if  I  have  ruined  your  sight " 

she  began. 

Now  it  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to 
add,  **  And  yet  you  are  going  to  ruin  my 
life  by  beating  me  at  tennis "  ;  but  my 
conscience  revolted. 

**  Do  you  think  it  is  serious  ?  "  she  asked 
in  a  voice  so  low  that  I  bent  my  head  in- 
voluntarily. She  mistook  the  gesture  for 
one  of  silent  acquiescence.  A  tear — a 
large  warm  one — fell  on  my  wrist ;  I 
thought  it  was  a  drop  of  water  from  the 
handkerchief  at  first.  Then  I  opened  my 
uninjured  eye  and  saw  her  mistake. 

"You  misunderstood,"  I  said  wearily, 
**  I  don't  believe  what  the  oculist  told  me; 
the  eye  will  be  all  right." 

**  But  he  warned  you  that  a  sudden  blow 
would " 


"  Might- 


>» 


"Oh,  did  he  say  might.?" 

"Yes,  but  it  won't.  I'm  all  right; 
don't  take  away  your  hand ;  are  you 
tired  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  she  said  ;  "  shall  I  get  some 
fresh  water  ?  " 

"  Not  yet ;  don't  go.  The  game  was  at 
deuce,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

Ysonde  was  silent. 

"  Was  it  deuce  ?  Does  that  point  count 
against  me  ?  "  I  insisted. 

"  How  can  you  think  of  the  game  now  ?" 
said  Ysonde  in  a  queer  voice — like  the 
note  of  a  very  young  bird. 

I  sat  down  on  the  turf  and  the  hand- 
kerchief fell  from  my  eye.  Ysonde  hastened 
to  the  spring  and  returned  carrying  the 
heavy  stone  jar  full  of  water.  It  must  have 
strained  her  delicate  wrist — she  said  it  did 
not — and,  kneeling  beside  me,  she  placed 
the  cold  bit  of  cambric  and  lace  over  my 
eye. 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said ;  "  will  you  sit 
beside  me  on  the  turf  ?  "  Both  of  my  eyes 
were  aching  and  closed,  but  I  heard  her 
skirts  rustic  and  felt  the  momentary  pres- 
sure of  her  palm  on  my  cheek. 

"  Are  you  seated  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  Bobby." 

"Then   tell    me   whether    I    lost  that 


if 


point. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  "  she  answered.  "  I 
would  willingly  concede  it  if  it  were 
not- 


>» 


"  For  the  forfeit,"  I  added  ;  "  then  you 
think  I  lose  the  point  ?  " 

"  Does  your  eye  pain  very  much  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"Yes"  said  I  truthfully.  Perhaps  it 
was  ungenerous,  but  I  dared  not  reject 
such  an  ally  as  truth.  I  opened  one  eye 
and  looked  at  Ysonde.  She  was  examining 
a  buttercup. 

"  All  buttercups  look  as  though  they 
had  been  carelessly  varnished,"  said  she, 
touching  one  with  the  tip  of  her  middle 
finger. 

"Did  I  win  the  set.?"  I  began 
again. 

"  Oh — no — not  the  set !  "  she  protested* 

"  Then  I  lost  that  point  ?  " 

"  Oh,  why  will  you  dwell  upon  tennis  at 
such  a  moment  ?  " 

" Because,"  said  I,  "it  means  so  much 
to  me." 

I  suppose  there  was  something  in  my 
voice  that  frightened  her. 

"  Forgive  me,"  I  said,  bitterly  ashamed, 
for  I  had  broken  our-  compact,  not 
directly,  but  in  substance.  "  Forgive  me, 
Ysonde,"  I  said,  looking  at  the  porcupine 
with  my  left  eye. 

"  Ridiculous  Billy,"  for  that  was  his- 
name,  stared  at  me  with  an  insolence  bom 
of  safety,  and  his  white  whiskers  twitched 
in  derision. 

"  You  old  devil !  "  I  thought,  remember- 
ing the  scar  on  my  ankle. 

"  Where  did  he  bite  you  .^"  asked  Ysonde,. 
unconsciously  reading  my  thoughts.  It 
was  a  trick  of  hers. 

"  In  the  ankle — it  was  nothing.  I  would 
rather  have  him  bite  the  other  ankle  than 
get  any  more  of  his  quills  into  me !  "  I 
replied.  "  See  how  the  snow-birds  have 
followed  you.  They  are  there  among  the 
wild  strawberries." 

She  turned  her  head. 

"  Hush !  "  she  whispered,  raising  one 
palm.  It  was  pinker  than  the  unripe 
berries.  There  was  an  ache  in  my  heart 
as  well  as  in  my  eyes,  so  I  said  something- 
silly  :  "  There  was  an  old  woman  who  said 
hush,  I  perceive  a  young  bird  in  this. 
bush " 

"  When  they  said.  Is  it  small  ?  she 
replied  not  at  all ;  it  is  four  times  as  big 
as  the  bush  !  "  repeated  Ysonde  solemnly^ 
We  both  laughed,  but  I  read  a  gratitude  in 
her  eyes  which  annoyed  me. 

"  We  digress,"  I  said.  "  Speaking  of 
the  game " 

"  Oh,  but  we  were  not  speaking  of  the 
game,"  she  said  half  alarmed,  half  smiling. 
"  There  !  I  thought  you  were  going  to  be 
sensible,  Bobby." 
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**  I  am.  I  only  wish  to  know  whether  I 
lost  that  game." 

**  You  know  the  rules,"  she  said. 

**  Yes,  I  know  the  rules." 

**  If  it  were  not  for  the  forfeit  I  should 
not  insist,"  she  continued,  returning  to  the 
buttercup.  **  It  seems  unfair  to  take  the 
point.     Does  the  eye  pain,  Bobby  ?  " 

**  Not  so  much,"  I  replied,  sticking  to 
the  truth  to  the  bitter  end.  My  ally  was 
becoming  a  nuisance. 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  she  said,  gently 
removing  the  handkerchief.  The  eye 
must  have  looked  bad,  for  her  face 
changed. 

**  Oh,  you  poor  fellow  !  "  she  said,  and 
I  fairly  revelled  in  the  delight  of  my  own 
misery. 

**  Then  I  lost  that  point,"  said  I,  stifling 
conscience. 

She  replaced  the  handkerchief.  Her 
hand  had  become  suddenly  steady. 

"No,"  she  said,  **you  did  not  lose  the 
point.     I  concede  it." 

I  wondered  whether  my  ears  were  trick- 
ing me. 

"  Then,  if  I  won  the  point,  I  won  the 
set,"  I  said. 

**  Yes." 

"  And  the  forfeit " 

"  The  forfeit  was  that  I  should  kiss  you," 
said  Ysonde  gravely. 

"  That  was  not  all " 

"  No,  you  are  to  be  allowed  to  tell  me 
that  you  love  me,"  continued  Ysonde  in 
calm,  even  tones. 

**  Then,"  said  I,  flushing  uncomfortably, 
**  when  will  you  pay  the  forfeit  ?  " 

"  Now,  if  you  wish  it.    Shall  I  kiss  you  ?** 

She  leaned  on  the  turf,  one  hand  hidden 
by  the  buttercups.  She  had  dropped  the 
handkerchief,  and  I  picked  it  up  and  held 
it  to  my  eye  with  my  left  hand.  Then, 
with  my  right  hand  I  took  her  right  hand, 
listlessly  dropping  beside  her,  and  I  looked 
her  full  in  the  eyes. 

**  When  we  made  the  wager,"  I  said, 
**  we  were  boy  and  girl.  That  was  almost 
twenty-four  hours  ago.  You  need  not  kiss 
me,  Ysonde." 

**  A  kiss  means  more  at  our  age,"  she 
said. 

**  We  were  very  silly,"  said  I. 

**  It  should  mean  love,"  she  said  faintly. 

**  Indeed  it  should,"  I  said. 

Ysonde  sat  straight  up  among  the  field 
flowers. 

**  I  do  not  love,"  she  said. 

*'  I  know  it,"  I  replied  gaily,  and  I  let 
the  bandage  drop  from  my  eye.  **  The 
pain  is  all  gone,"  I  said,  closing  my  left 
eye  to  see  whether  my  vision  was  impaired. 


I  was  totally  blind  in  my  right  eye. 

For  an  instant  the  shock  staggered  me  r. 
things  reeled  a  little.  I  don*t  know  how 
long  I  sat,  mouth  open,  staring  at  the 
sun  with  one  sound,  one  sightless  eye. 
Ysonde,  her  chin  on  her  hands,  lay  with 
her  face  turned  towards  the  White  Lady,  a 
towering  peak  in  the  east. 

"Come,"  I  said  rising,  "your  aunt  willi 
be  impatient ;  dinner  has  been  served  this 
half-hour." 

She  sprang  to  her  feet.  She  had  been 
in  a  reverie,  and  gave  me  a  long  look. 
which  I  could  not  define. 

"And  your  eye  doesn't  pain.^"  she- 
asked  after  a  moment. 

"  No,"  I  said,  for  the  pain  had  disap- 
peared with  the  sight ;  "I  am  all  right 
except  a  headache." 

"And  you  can  see  perfectly  well  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Truth  and  I 
parted ;  for  what  was  a  lost  eye  that  it 
should  cause  a  moment's  regret  ? 


CHAPTER   II. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  oculist 
came  to  Holderness  and  visited  me  at  the 
Rosebud  Inn.  I  was  in  a  dark  room ; 
Ysonde  thought  it  better,  believing  dark- 
ness a  cure  for  headache. 

When  the  oculist  walked  in — his  name 
was  Keen — he  said  :  "  What  the  devil  are 
you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  I  am  blind  in  one  eye.  Will  it  be 
noticeable  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Banged  in  the  eye  ? "  he  inquired,, 
opening  the  shutters. 

"  Banged  in  the  eye,"  I  repeated,  as  he: 
bent  over  me. 

His  examination  scarcely  lasted  tern 
seconds.  After  a  moment  he  rose  andl 
closed  the  shutters,  and  I  stood  up  in  the 
darkness. 

"  Will  it  disfigure  me  ?**  I  asked  again. 

"  No — an  oculist  could  tell  the  diflerence 
perhaps.  You  may  go  out  in  three  weeks. 

"Blind.?" 

"  Nonsense ! "  growled  Keen.  "  Youi 
have  another  eye  yet." 

"  But  I  am  an  artist,"  I  said,  in  a  low- 
voice.     "  Is  there  hope  ?" 

I  heard  Keen  sit  down  in  the  room,  and* 
his  rocking-chair  squeaked  through  five 
minutes  of  the  bitterest  darkness  I  ever 
knew.  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  I 
rose  and  felt  my  way  toward  the  rocking- 
chair.  I  wanted  to  touch  him — I  was 
terrified.  Well,  it  only  lasted  a  few 
minutes — most  men  pass  through  crises- 
I  was  glad  he  did  not  attempt  to  pity  me* 
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he  began. 


**  Hush !  "  I  whispered  ;  **  who  told  you, 
Keen  ?  " 

**  She  did,"  he  replied  ;  **  of  course  she 
need  never  know  you  are " 

"  Blind,"  I  said.  **  No,  she  need  not 
know  it." 

I  heard  him  feeling  for  the  door. 

"  Turn  your  back,"  he  said. 

I  did  so. 

"  Three  weeks  ?  "  I  inquired  over  my 
shoulder. 

**  Yes — don*t  smoke." 

"What  the  devil  shall  I  do?"  I  said 
savagely. 

"  Think  on  your  sins,  old  chap" — we  had 
studied  together  in  the  Latin  Quarter — 
"  think  of  Pepita " 

"  I  won*t,"  I  cried-  Keen  hummed  in  a 
mischievous  voice — 

"Quand  le  sommeil  sur  ta  famille 
Autour  de  toi  s'est  repandu, 
Oh,  Pepita,  charmante  nlle, 
Mon  amour,  k  quoi  penses-tu  ?  '* 

"  Keen,"  I  said,  "  I  '11  break  your  head 
if  I  am  one-eyed." 

"I'm  a  married  man,"  he  replied,  "and 
I  refuse  your  offer.  That's  better,  I  like 
to  hear  the  old  ring  in  your  voice,  Bobby ; 
keep  a  stiff  upper  lip.  Surgery  and 
painting  are  not  the  only  things  we 
leai:ned  in  the  Quarter." 

I  heard  the  door  close  behind  him,  then 
turned  and  groped  my  way  towards  the 

bed. . 

«  «  «  « 

How  I  ever  lived  through  those  three 
weeks  I  Well,  I  did,  and  every  fresh  pipe 
of  bird's-eye  tasted  sweeter  for  my  dis- 
obedience. 

"  Write  him,"  I  dictated  through  the 
closed  door  to  Ysonde,  "  write  him  that 
I  am.  smoking  six  pipes  a  day,  as  he 
directed."  After  all,  if  I  was  going  to  be 
blind  in  one  eye,  I  did  not  care  whether 
tobacco  hastened  the  blow,  and  I  was  glad 
to  poke  a  little  fun  at  Keen. 

Ysonde  could  not  imagine  why  the 
doctor  had  recommended  smoking — she 
had  heard  that  it  weakened  the  sight ;  but 
she  wrote  as  I  directed,  merely  expressing 
her  distrust  in  Keen,  which  amused  me, 
for  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  famous 
oculists  in  the  world. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  through  the  keyhole, 
"  Keen  is  young,  and  has  much  to  learn  ; 
but  I  dare  not  disobey  orders.  How  is 
your  aunt  ?  " 

^ "  My  aunt  is  well,  thank  you,  Bobby ; 
did  you  like  the  sherbet  she  made  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  that 's  six  times  you  have  asked 


me."  I  was  wearying  of  lying.  The 
sherbet  reposed  among  the  soapsuds  of 
my  toilet  jar. 

Ysonde's  aunt,  a  tall,  aristocratic  beauty, 
whose  perfectly  arched  eyebrows  betrayed 
the  complacent  vacancy  of  her  mind,  had 
actually  prepared,  with  her  own  fair  hands, 
a  sherbet  for  me.  I  cannot  bear  sweets  of 
any  kind. 

"  Aunt  Lynda  will  make  another  to- 
morrow," cried  Ysonde  through  the  key- 
hole. 

"Thank  her  for  me,"  said  I  faintly; 
"Ysonde,  I  am  coming  out  to-night." 

"It  is  not  yet  three  weeks ! "  cried 
Ysonde. 

"  It  will  be  three  weeks  to-morrow  at 
one  p.m.  My  eyes  won't  suffer  at  night. 
I  should  like  to  smell  the  woods  a  little. 
Will  you  walk  with  me  this  evening  ?  " 

"  If  Aunt  Lynda  will  allow  me,"  said 
Ysonde.  After  a  moment  she  added,  "  I 
will  ask  her  now,"  and  I  heard  her  rise 
from  the  chair  outside  my  door. 

When  she  came  back,  I  was  lying  face 
downward  on  my  bed,  miserable,  dreading 
the  hour  when  I  should  first  face  my  own 
reflection  in  a  mirror.  I  heard  her  step 
on  the  stairs,  and  I  jumped  up  and  groped 
my  way  toward  the  door. 

"  Bobby,"  she  called  softly. 

"  Ysonde,"  I  answered,  with  my  mouth 
close  to  the  keyhole.  She  started :  I  heard 
her,  for  she  did  not  know  I  was  so  near. 
I  bent  my  head  to  listen. 

"Aunt  Lynda  says  you  are  foolish  to  go 
out  before  to-morrow " 

"  The  evening  won't  hurt  me." 

"  But  suppose — only  suppose  your  dis- 
obedience should  cost  you  the  sight  of 
your  eye  ?  " 

"  It  won't,"  said  I. 

"  Think  how  I  should  feel  ?  " 

"  It  won't,"  I  repeated.  The  perspira- 
tion suddenly  dampened  my  forehead,  and 
I  wiped  it  away. 

"  Can't  you  wait  ?  "  she  pleaded. 

"  No.  Have  you  your  aunt's  permission 
to  walk  with  me  this  evening  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said  ;  "  shall  I  read  to  you  a 
little  while  ?  " 

For  an  hour  I  listened  to  her  voice,  and 
if  it  was  Lovelace  or  Herrick  or  Izaac 
Walton,  I  do  not  know,  upon  my  soul ; 
but  I  do  know  that  my  dark  room  was 
filled  with  the  delicious  murmur ;  and  I 
heard  the  trees  moving  in  the  evening 
wind,  and  the  twitter  from  sleepy  birds 
from  the  hedge.  It  might  have  been  the 
perfume  from  the  roses  under  my  window — 
perhaps  it  was  the  fragrance  of  her  hair, 
she  bent  so  close  to  my  door  outside — but 
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a  sweet  smell  tinctured  the  darkness  about 
me,  stealing  into  my  senses,  and  I  rose 
and  opened  my  blinds  a  little  way. 

It  was  night.  I  heard  the  rocky  river 
rushing  through  the  alders  and  the  pines 
swaying  in  the  moonlight.  The  ray  from 
the  moon  which  silvered  the  windows 
caused  my  eyes  no  pain. 

I  listened.  Through  the  low  music  of 
her  voice  crept  the  song  of  a  hermit 
thrush.  A  breeze  stirred  the  roses  under 
my  window ;  the  music  of  voice  and  thrush 
was  stilled.  Then,  in  the  silence,  some 
wild  creature  cried  out  from  the  mountain- 
side. 

"  Cry — cry  out !  "  said  I,  for  my  soul 
was  heavy  with  the  dread  of  the  coming 
morning. 

"  What  are  you  murmuring  in  there  by 
yourself,"  whispered  Ysonde  through  the 
door. 

"  Nothing — was  it  a  panther  on  Noon 
Peak  ?  " 

**  I  heard  nothing,"  she  said. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  I,  opening  the  door. 

The  light  from  the  lamp  dazzled  but  did 
not  hurt  me.  She  laid  down  the  book  and 
came  swiftly  toward  me. 

**  Now,"  said  I,  **  we  will  walk  under  the 
stars — with  your  aunt's  permission." 

1  heard  her  sigh  as  she  took  my  arm  : 
**  Bobby,  I  am  so  glad  your  eye  is  well. 
What  could  you  have  done  if  you  had  lost 
the  sight  of  an  eye  ?  " 


CHAPTER   HI. 

The  morning  was  magnificent.  A  gentle- 
man with  symmetrical  whiskers,  named 
Blylock,  and  I  were  standing  on  the 
verandah  of  the  Rosebud  Inn.  Blylock*s 
mind  was  neutral.  His  lineage  was  long, 
his  voice  modulated,  his  every  action 
acutely  impersonal.  The  subdued  polish 
of  Harvard  was  reflected  from  his  shoes  to 
his  collar.  When  he  smoked  he  smoked 
judiciously,  joylessly. 

**  And  you  lost  the  fish  ?  "  said  I. 

**  Yes,"  said  Blylock,  with  colourless 
■enthusiasm. 

**In  the  West  Branch.?" 

**  Near  the  forks,"  said  Blylock ;  **  do 
you  know  the  pool  ?  " 

I  regretted  that  I  did  not.  He  had 
once  asked  me  whether  I  knew  the  Stryng- 
benes  of  Beacon  Street,  and  I  had  replied 
with  the  same  regret.  Now  he  learned 
that  I  was  culpably  ignorant  of  the  pool 
at  the  West  Branch  forks. 

Blylock  looked  at  the  mountains.  The 
White  Lady  was  capped  with  mist,  but 
-except  for  that  there  was  not  a  cloud  in 


the  sky.  The  Gilded  Dome  towered,  clear- 
cut  as  a  cameo,  against  the  pure  azure  of 
the  northern  horizon ;  Lynx  Peak,  jagged 
and  cold,  shot  up  above  the  pines  of 
Crested  Hawk,  whose  sweeping  base  was 
washed  by  the  icy  river. 

**  Do  you  think  he  might  weigh  five 
pounds  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Possibly,"  replied  Blylock.  "  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  I  lost  him." 

"  But,  thank  God,  Plymouth  Rock  still 
stands !  "  was  what  I  felt  he  expected  me 
to  say.  I  did  not ;  I  merely  asked  him  if 
he  had  ever  experienced  emotion.  "  Why, 
of  course,"  he  answered  seriously;  but 
when  I  begged  him  to  tell  me  when,  he 
suspected  a  joke,  and  smiled.  If  I  had  a 
son  who  smiled  like  that  I  would  send 
him  to  Tony  Pastor's.  Oh,  that  smile  ! — 
gentle,  vacant,  blank  as  the  verses  of  a 
Brook  Farm  bard,  bleaker  than  Bunker 
Hill. 

"  For  sweet  charity's  sake,"  said  I, 
**  tell  me  why  you  do  it,  Blylock." 

**Do  what.?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,"  said  I  wearily,  "nothing — lose 
a  five-pound  trout,  for  instance." 

**  I  had  on  a  brown  hackle,"  said 
Blylock  ;  "it  was  defective." 

"  It  bust,"  said  I  brutally ;  "  did  you 
curse  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Blylock.  Ysonde  came 
out  and  we  took  off  our  shooting-caps. 

"Put  them  on  again  directly,"  said 
Ysonde,  nestling  deep  into  the  collar  of 
her  jacket ;  "  is  it  too  cold  for  the  trout  to 
rise,  Mr.  Blylock  ?  " 

Blylock  looked  at  the  sky  and  then  at 
his  finger-tips.  There  was  a  seal  ring  on 
one  of  his  fingers  which  I  was  tired  of 
seeing. 

I  listened  to  his  even  voice ;  I  noticed 
his  graceful  carriage  ;  I  even  noticed  the 
momentary  flush  on  his  cold  cheeks.  Oh, 
how  tired  I  was  of  looking  at  him!  It 
wearied  me  as  it  wearies  me  to  read 
advertisements  in  the  cars  of  the  elevated 
railroads.     But  I  liked  him. 

"  Blylock,"  said  I,  "  get  a  gait  on  you, 
and  we  '11  whip  the  stream  to  the  Intervale 
before  dinner." 

"  The  water  will  be  cold,"  said  Ysonde  ; 
"  you  ought  to  have  waders." 

Now,  Ysonde  knew  that  I  had  no 
waders.  I  loathed  them.  Blylock  always 
wore  waders. 

"  Thank  you  !  "  said  Blylock  ;  "  I  will 
not  neglect  to  wear  them." 

I  looked  at  Ysonde  and  met  her  eyes. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  I,  spoiling  everything  with 
intentional  obstinacy  ;  "  Mr.  Blylock  never 
forgets  his  waders."     For  a  moment  the 
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colour  touched  her  cheek,  but  she  treated 
me  much  better  than  I  deserved. 

"Bobby,"  said  Ysonde,  ** remember 
that  you  have  been  ill,  and  if  you  wade 
the  river  in  knickerbockers  you  will  be 
obliged  to  eat  sherbet  again." 

feo  she  knew  the  mystery-  of  the  soap- 
suds. 

'*!  have  no  waders,  Ysonde,"  I  said 
humbly ;  **  do  you  think  I  had  better  not 

go?'' 

**You  know  best,"  she  said  indifferently, 
and  I  got  my  deserts,  to  the  placid  satis- 
faction of  Blylock. 

Ysonde  walked  away  to  rejoin  her  aunt, 
and  I  loafed  about  sniffing  the  breeze, 
sulkily,  undecided,  until  Blylock  appeared 
with  rod  and  creel. 

**  Going  ?"  inquired  Blylock. 

**  No ;  I  shall  paint,"  1  said,  after  a 
moment's  silence. 

He  joined  Ysonde  and  her  aunt,  and  I 
saw  them  all  walking  toward  the  trail 
that  crosses  the  river  by  the  White  Cascade. 
Blylock  had  undertaken  to  teach  Ysonde 
to  cast.  I  was  surprised  when  she  ac- 
cepted, for  I  myself  had  taught  her  to 
cast.  However,  I  never  asked  anv  ex- 
planation,  and  she  never  offered  any — to 
my  secret  annoyance. 

It  was  just  two  weeks  that  I  had  been 
out  of  the  dark  room.  I  was  totallv  blind 
in  my  right  eye,  but  nobody  except  Keen 
and  myself  knew  it.  I  was  becoming  used 
to  it.  I  was  only  too  thankful  that  the 
eye,  to  all  appearances,  was  as  perfect  as 
the  other  eye.  But  I  dreaded  to  begin 
painting  again.  I  feared  that  everything 
might  be  colourless  and  lopsided,  that  I 
should  be  a  ruined  man  as  far  as  my  pro- 
fession was  concerned,  and  I  had  put  off 
the  beginning  of  work  from  sheer  coward- 
ice. Nobody  but  an  artist  can  af)i)rcciate 
my  mental  suffering  ;  nobody  but  an  artist 
knows  that  two  eves  are  little  enouii:h  to 
see  with.  Had  the  accident  dcstroved  the 
balance  of  my  sight  ?  Would  my  drawing 
be  exaggerated  —  unstable,  badly  con- 
structed, out  of  proportion  ?  Would  my 
colour  be  weak  or  brutally  crude  ?  I 
■decided  to  find  out  without  further  delay  ; 
so  when  Ysonde  and  her  aunt  and  Blylock 
had  disappeared,  I  went  to  my  room, 
gathered  up  my  well-worn  sketching  kit, 
screwed  two  canvases  into  the  holder,  and 
marched  manfully  out  of  the  door  into  the 
sunlit  forest. 

Ridiculous  Billy  followed  me.  This 
capricious  porcupine  had  taken  a  violent 
fancy  to  me  from  the  moment  I  emerged 
from  the  dark  room.  Of  course  I  pre- 
ferred his  friendship  to  his  enmity — I  still 
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bore  a  red  scar  on  my  ankle  ;  but  what 
soothed  me  most  was  his  undisguised 
hatred  of  Blylock.  Billy  bit  him  whenever 
he  could,  and  the  blood  of  Bunker  Hill 
appealed  to  Heaven  from  the  piazza  of  the 
Rosebud  Inn. 

Blylock  took  it  very  decently  —  the 
porcupine  was  Ysonde' s  property  ;  but, 
although  he  himself  suffered  in  silence 
and  Ysonde  darned  his  golf-stockings  as 
partial  reparation,  I  always  fancied  that 
his  blood  was  importuning  Heaven,  and, 
remembering  George  IH.,  I  trembled  for 
Ridiculous  Billv. 

Sometimes  I  was  sorry  for  Blylock,  and 
sometimes  I  was  not,  especially  when 
Ysonde  darned  his  golf-stockings.  Bly- 
lock was  Lynda  Sutherland's  cousin,  but  I 
demonstrated  to  Ysonde  that  this  did  not 
concern  her.  Sometimes  I  wished  chat 
Blylock  would  go  back  to  Beacon  Street, 
and  yet  I  had  grown  fond  of  him  in  a  way. 

The  porcupine  followed  me  into  the 
forest,  poking  his  ratlike  muzzle  into 
every  soft,  rotten  stump,  twitching  his 
white  whiskers.  A  red  squirrel  followed 
him  from  tree  to  tree,  chattering  and 
squealing  with  rage,  but  Billy  lumbered 
along,  stolid,  blase,  entirely  wrapped  up 
in  his  own  business.  What  that  business 
was  I  dared  "not  inquire,  for  Billy's 
malicious  eyes  boded  evil  for  interlopers, 
and  I  respected  his  privacy. 

Walking  along  the  fragrant  brown  trail, 
barred  with  sunlight,  I  recalled  that  cold 
grey  morning  in  camp  when  Sutherland — 
Lynda's  late  lamented — waking  from  the 
troubled  dreams  incident  on  an  overdose 
of  hot  whisky  and  water,  called  on  me  to 
take  **  that  thing  away  !  "  *'  That  thing  " 
was  Billy.  From  his  nest  among  the  pine- 
clad  ridges  he  had  smelled  our  pork,  and, 
being  a  free-born  American,  he  had  de- 
scended to  appropriate  it.  In  the  grey  of 
the  morning,  through  the  curling  camp- 
fire  smoke,  I  saw  Billv  in  the  act  of 
removing  the  pork  from  the  crotches  of  a 
spruce  tree. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Take  it  awav,  for  God's 
sake  !  "  bellowed  Sutherland,  associating 
Billy  with  other  grotesque  phantoms  inci- 
dent on  overdoses. 

**  It's  a  porcupine,"  said  I. 

**  Pink  ?  "  faltered  Sutherland. 

**  (jo  to  sleep,  you  brute  !  "  I  muttered, 
not  addressing  the  porcupine.  I  took  a 
poncho,  a  thick  one,  and  ran  the  porcu- 
pine down.  Then  I  enveloped  him  in  the 
blanket  and  got  a  rope  about  his  neck, 
tied  him  to  a  tree  and  examined  my 
wounds.  One  of  our  guides  helped  me 
pull  the  spines  from  my  person,  and  that 
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night  the  other  guide  led  Ridiculous  Billy 
inio  the  settlement,  which  consists  of  the 
Rosebud  inn  and  three  bams.  The  takinjj 
of  Billy  preceded  Sutheriand's  death  by 
twenty-four  hours ;  he  was  mauled  by  a 
panther  whose  cubs  he  was  investigating. 
His  wife,  Lynda,  ivho  had  secured  a  few 
months'  reprieve  from  his  presence,  anil 
who  first  heard  of  his  death  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  came  north  with  Ysonde.  Suther- 
land was  buried  in  New  York,  and  two 
weeks  later  Lynda  and  Ysonde  came  tii 
the  Rosebud  Inn.  All  this  happened  three 
years  ago,  and  during  those  three  years 
Billy,  gorgeous  with  a  silver  collar,'  had 
never  forgiven  me  for  removing  him  from 
his  native  wilds.  His  attitude  toward  the 
household  was  unmistakable.  Lynda  he 
avoided  ;  Ysonde  he  followed  with  every 
mark  of  approbation  ;  Blylook  he  loathed  ; 
and  now  he  had  taken  this  sudden  shine 
to  me. 

Biily  and  I  followed  the  trail,  solemnly, 
deliberately.  The  trail  was  a  blind  one, 
now  plain,  brown  and  gold,  with  trampled 
wet  leaves,  now  invisible,  a  labyrinth  of 
twisted  moose-bush  and  hemlock,  badly 
blazed.  But  we  knew  our  business,  Billy 
and  I,  for  presently  we  crossed  a  swilt 
brook,  darkling  among  mossy  hollows. 
and,  turning  to  the  right,  entered  a  moist 
glade  all  splashed  with  dewy  sunlight. 

"  Here,"  said  I,  unstrapping  my  camp- 
stool,  "is  a  woodland  Mecca,"  and  I 
drove  my  white  umbrella  deep  into  the 
bank  where  the  brook  widened  in  sunny 
shallows. 

Billy  eyed  me  a  moment,  rolled  a  pine 
cone  over  with  his  nose,  and  mounted  a 
tree.  I  liked  to  watch  him  mount  trees. 
He  did  not  climb;  he  neither  scrambled 
nor  scratched,  he  simply  flowed  up  the 
trunk. 

"  Pleasant  dreams,"  said  I,  as  he  curled 
up  in  the  first  moss-covered  crotch  and  1 
began  to  set  my  palette. 

In  the  fragrant,  sun-soaked  glade  the 
long  grass,  already  crisp  as  hay,  was 
vibrating  wiih  the 'hum  of  insects.  Shy 
forest  butterflies  waved  their  soft  wings 
over  the  linnia,  long-legged  gnats,  with 
spotted  wings,  danced  across  the  fern 
patches,  and  I  saw  a  great,  sleepy  moth 
hanging  from  a  chestnut  twig  among 
the  green  branches  overhead.  His  powderi- 
wings,  soft  as  felt,  glistened  like  gilded 
dust. 

"An  imperial  moih,"  said  I  to  m)'se!f, 
fori  was  glad  to  recognise  a  friend.  Then  a 
wood-lhnish  nifiled  his  feathers  under  the 
spreading  ferns,  and  I  saw  a  baby  rabbit 
sit  tip  ami  virigg\c  its  nose  at  me. 


"Lacky  fur  you  TV  not  a  fe)t,"sairf 
picking  up  a  pointed  sable  brush,  and 
drew  the  outlines  of  the  chestnut  trt 
omitting  the  porcupine  in  the  branches. 

When  1  had  indicated  a  bit  of  the  forei 
beyond  the  glade,  using  a  pointed  bi 
dipped  in  garance  rose-fonc^e,  1  touch) 
in    a  mousey   shadow   or    two,    scrubbe< 
deep,  warm  tones  among  my  trees,  using 
my  rag  when  I  pleased,  and  then,  digging 
up  a  brushful  of  sunny  green  and  yellows, 
slapped  it  boldly  on  the  foreground, 
this  I  drew  a  wavering  sky  reflection, 
dicatcd  a  sparkle  among  the  dewy  grceni 
scrubbed  more  sunlight  into  the  shalloi  _ 
depths  dT  the  brooks,  and   leaned   back 
with  a  nenous  sigh.    What  had  God  taken 
from  me  when  He  took  the  light  from  my 
eye  ?     I  pondered  in  silence,  while  around 
me  the  brown-Hinged  forest  flies  buzzed 
and  hummed  and  droned  an  endless  sym- 
phony.    To  me,  with  my  single  trembling 
eye,  my  painted  foreground  seemed  agloi 
with  sunlight,  and  the  depths  of  the  quii 
forest,  wrapped  in  hazy  mystery,  appe£ 
true  and  just,  slumbering  there  upon 
canvas. 

The -brook  prattled  to  me  of  dreai 
and  splendid  hopes,  the  pines  whisper 
of  fame,  the  ferns  rustled  and  noddt 
consolation.  I  raised  my  eyes, 
in  the  circle  of  quivering  blue  above 
grey  hawk  hung,  turning,  turning,  tumii 
in  silence.  _ 

A  light  step  sounded  among  the  fallen 
leaves.  Slowly  I  lOmed  my  head,  my 
sight  daazled  by  the  sky,  but  before  my 
eye  had  found  its  focus  1  heard  her  lo\r_ 
laughter  and  felt  her  touch  on  my  arm. 

"You  were  asleep,"  she  said.  "'\ 
must  not  deny  it — do  you  hear  me  ?  " 

"  1  was  not  asleep,"  1  answered,  risii 
from  my  camp-stool. 

"Then  you  are  blind.  Why,  I  hai 
been  standing  there  for  two  minutes." 

"Two  minutes  ?  Then  I  believe  I 
be  bhnd,"  said  1,  turning  so  that  1 1 
see  her  better.     She  stood  on  my  right, 

■'  I  expected  to  be  challenged," 
she.     "  I  did  not  hear  your  ?hi' mv." 

Then  she  sat  down  on  my  camp-sti 
and  gazetl  at  my  canvas  with  amazemer 

I  watched  her  in  silence,  proud  of 
work,  happy  that  she  should  recogni 
for  she  knew  good  work  every  time. 
a  while  I  began  to  chafe  at  her 
and  I  bent  my  head  to  see  herfiice. 
shall  never  forget  the  pained  surprise 
her  eyes  nor  the  quiver  of  her  voice  as 
said— 

■'  Bobby,  this  is  childish  1  What 
earth  do  you  mean  by  sucii  work 
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The  Wow  had  fallen.  At.  first  I  was 
stunned.  Then  terror  seized  me  ;  I 
grasped  a  low,  swinging  branch  to  steady 
myself,  for  I  felt  as  though  I  were  falling. 

**  Bobby,*'  she  cried,  **  you  are  white  I 
Are  you  ill  ?  " 

**  No,**  said  I.  "  That  sketch  was  only 
a  joke — to  tease  you.** 

**It  is  a  very  stupid  joke,**  she  said 
coldly.  **  I  cannot  understand  how  an 
artist  could  bring  himself  to  do  such  a 
thing.** 

"It  was  a  poor  joke,**  said  I,  red  as 
fire.  "  Pardon  me,  Ysonde ;  I  don*t 
know  what  possessed  me  to  paint  like 
that.** 

She  picked  up  my  paint  rag  and  swept 
it  across  the  face  of  my  canvas.  Then, 
turning  to  me — 

"  Now  you  are  forgiven.  Come  and  talk 
to  me,  Bobby.** 

The  sun  climbed  to  the  zenith,  and  still 
we  sat  there — she  with  her  round,  white 
chin  on  her  wrist,  I  at  her  feet. 

Billy,  who  had  descended  from  his  perch 
in  the  chestnut-tree  as  soon  as  he  heard 
Ysonde's  voice,  rambled  about  us,  snuffling 
and  snooping  into  every  tuft  of  fern,  one 
evil  eye  fixed  on  us,  one  on  the  red 
squirrel  who  chattered  and  twitched  his 
brush,  and  rushed  up  and  down  a  big 
dead  tree  in  a  delirium  of  temper. 

"  No,**  replied  Ysonde  to  my  question  ; 

**  Mr.  Blylock  did  not  fish.     He  talked  to 

Lynda  most  of  the   time.     I  came  here 

because  1  had  an  intuition  that  you  were 

,    going  to  paint.** 

"  But,**  said  I,  "  how  did  you  know  I 
was  coming  here  ?  1  never  before  painted 
in  this  glade.*' 

"I  don*t  know  how  I  knew  it,**  said 
Ysonde  slowlv. 

"Witchcraft?**  I  asked. 

**  Possibly,'*  she  said,  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  frown. 

**  I  have  noticed  already,"  I  said,  "  that 
you  have  a  mysterious  faculty  for  reading 
my  thoughts  and  divining  my  intentions. 
Are  you  aware  of  it  ?  ** 

"  No,*'  she  said  shortly. 

*'  But  you  have,**  I  persisted. 

"  Ycu  flatter  yourself,  Bobby ;  I  am 
not  thinking  of  you  every  minute.*' 

**  Suppose,"  said  I,  after  a  moment*s 
silence,  "that  you  loved  me '* 

"  I  shall  not  suppose  so,**  she  answered 
haughtily. 

"  Let  us  suppose,  then,**  said  I,  "  that  I 
love  you " 

"  Really,  Bobby,  you  are  more  than 
tiresome.** 

I  thought  for  awhile  in  silence.      The 


wood- thrush,  who  had  come  quite  close  to 
Ysonde — all  wild  creatures  loved  her — 
began  to  sing.  The  baby  rabbit  sat  up 
to  listen  and  wriggle  its  nose,  and  the 
speckled  gnats  danced  giddily. 

"  Suppose,**  said  1,  with  something  in 
my  voice  that  silenced  her,  "  suppose  that 
you  loved  me,  and  that  I  had  lost  my  eye. 
Would  you  still  love  me  ?  ** 

"  Yes,**  said  Ysonde,  with  an  effort. 

"And  suppose,*'  I  continued,  "I  had 
been  bom  with  an  eye  blind  ;  could  you 
have  loved  such  a  man  ?  ** 

"I  do  not  think  1  could,*'  she  answered 
truthfully. 

"  Probably  not,**  I  repeated,  biting  the 
stem  of  a  wild  strawberr}%  After  a 
moment  I  looked  up  into  the  sky.  The 
hawk  was  not  there  ;  but  I  was  not  look- 
ing for  the  hawk. 

"  Come,'*  said  I,  rising,  "  dinner  must 
be  ready,  and  your  aunt  should  not  be 
kept  waiting.*' 

1  gathered  up  my  sketching  kit,  tenderly, 
perhaps,  for  I  should  never  use  it  again, 
and  whistled  Billy  to  heel,  which  he  did 
when  he  chose. 

Perhaps  it  was  something  in  my  face — 
I  don*t  know — but  Ysonde  suddenly  came 
up  to  me  and  took  both  my  hands. 

"  Are  you  going  to  be  sensible,  Bobby  ?  *' 
she   asked.     Her  face   was   very   serious. 

"  Yes,  Ysonde,"  I  said. 

But  she  did  not  seem  satisfied — there 
came  a  faint  glow  on  her  face — it  may 
have  been  a  stray  sunbeam  —  and  she 
dropptid  my  hands  and   whistled  to  Billy. 

"Come!"  she- cried,  with  a  tinge  of 
anger  in  her  voice  that  I  had  never  heard 
before.     "  Heel,  Billy  !  '* 

But  as  Billy  lingered,  sniffing  and  root- 
ing among  the  ferns,  she  picked  up  a 
twig  and  struck  Billy  on  the  nose.  The 
blow  was  gentle — it  would  not  have  hurt 
a  mosquito — but  I  was  astounded,  for  it 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  her  lift 
her  hand  in  anger  to  any  living  creature. 
Perplexed  and  wondering  I  followed  her 
through  the  forest,  my  locked  colour-box 
creaking  on  my  shoulder. 


CHAPTER   lY. 

"To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and 
from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath,'*  said  I, 
knocking  my  pipe  against  the  verandah 
railing. 

"  Scripture,**  said  Blylock  approvingly. 

"  For  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets,*' 
I  continued,  grateful  that  the  Bible  had 
received  Boston's  approval. 
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**  Scripture/'  repeated  Blylock,  with  the 
smile  of  a  publisher  mentioning  the  work 
of  a  very  young  author. 

'*  Exactly,"  1  replied;  "also the  Koran — 
I  forget  whether  Tupper  mentions  it." 

"  Probably,"  said  Blylock  seriously. 

**  Probably,"  I  repeated,  inserting  a 
straw  into  the  stem  of  my  pipe.  Ysonde 
frowned  at  me. 

"  Blylock,"  I  continued,  smiling  at 
nothing,  **  have  you  read  Emerson  ?  " 

"  Heavens !  "  murmured  Blylock  under 
his  breath. 

I  had  aroused  him.  I  made  it  a  point 
to  stir  him  up  once  every  day,  satisfied  to 
allow  him  to  relapse  into  his  normal 
Beacon  Street  trance  afterward. 

"Yourscriptural  quotation,"  said  Ysonde, 
with  a  dangerous  light  in  her  eyes,  *'  would 
indicate  that  you  have  suffered  a  loss." 

**  From  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath,"  1  repeated. 
**  Yes,  having  nothing,  1  have  lost  all  1 
have,  which,"  I  continued,  *'  is,  of  course, 
nothing.  But  I  am  encroaching  on  Brook 
Farm — and  the  Koran " 

*' And  on  the  patience  of  your  friends," 
said  Ysonde ;  **  don't  try  to  be  epigrammatic, 
Bobby." 

There  was  a  glass  of  water  standing  on 
a  table  to  my  right.  I  did  not  see  it,  my 
right  eye  being  sightless,  and  I  knocked 
it  over.  I  was  confused  and  startled  at 
this — it  brought  back  to  me  my  misfortune 
so  cruelly  that  I  apologised  more  than 
was  necessary,  and  received  a  puzzled 
stare  from  Ysonde.  T  noted  it  and  chafed 
helplessly.  Lynda  Sutherland  came  out 
on  the  porch,  and  1  rose  and  brought  her 
a  chair. 

*'The  moonlight  reminds  me  of  Venice," 
said  Lynda,  turning  her  lovely  face  to  the 
moon. 

We  all  agreed  with  her,  although  we 
knew  it  was  nonsense,  for  we  all  had  lived 
in  Venice.  If  she  had  said  it  reminded 
her  of  peach  ice  cream,  we  would  have 
agreed.  She  was  too  beautiful  for  one  to 
analvse  what  she  said — she  was  too  beau- 
tiful  to  analyse  it  herself.  I  remembered 
with  a  shock  that  the  late  lamented  had 

once  referred  to  his  wife's  being  *'d d 

ornamental,"  and  1  was  glad  the  panther 
had  clawed  his  besotted,  soul  from  his 
bodv.  But  Sutherland  had  never  said  a 
truer  thing  in  his  life ;  drunkard  that  he 
was,  he  always  spoke  the  truth. 

**  Lvnda,"  cooed  Ysonde,  **  do  you  think 
that  we  might  camp  for  a  few  days  with 
Bobb}'  and  Sir.  Blylock  ?  They  are  going 
to  the  Black  Water  to-morrow,  and  Mr. 
JiJyJock  asked  us." 


"  We  take  two  guides,"  added  Blylock 
vaguely. 

*'  We  will  only  stay  three  day«,"  said  L 

*'We  will  have  a  trout  supper,"  sug- 
gested Blylock. 

"  And  flapjacks  for  breakfast,"  said  T. 

"I  should  so  like  to  go,"  pleaded 
Ysonde. 

Blylock  examined  the  moon,  and  I  saw 
Lynda  look  at  him. 

**  Is  there  any  dagger  }  "  she  asjked. 

I  was  discreetly  silent ;  the  question  was 
not  addressed  to  me. 

**  I  think  not,"  said  Blylock,  turning 
around.     "  I  cany  a  rifle." 

**  Three  cheers  for  Bunker  Hill !  "  I  said, 
"  there  is  nothing  to  shoot " 

*'  Except — panthers,"  observed  Blylock, 
dr}'ly. 

At  this  tactless  remark  I  expected  to 
hear  Lynda  refuse  to  go.  She  did  not, 
although  she  looked  at  Blylock  a  little 
reproachfully.  He,  serenely  unconscious, 
examined  his  seal  ring  in  silence.  Possibly 
Lynda  did  not  believe  that  panthers  ranged 
so  near  the  inn,  perhaps  she  was  not  un- 
grateful to  the  last  one  that  had  patted 
her  late  lamented  into  a  better  land. 

"There  are,"  said  I  truthfully,  "a  few 
panthers  ranging  between  the  Gilded 
Dome  and  Crested  Hawk.  Sometimes 
they  get  as  far  as  Noon  Peak  and  the 
White  Lady,  sometimes  even  as  far  as 
Lynx  Peak,  but  I  never  heard  of  anything 
bigger  than  a  lynx  being  seen  near  the 
Black  Water." 

"  I  have  been  in  these  forests  every 
summer  and  autumn  for  twenty  years," 
said  Blvlock,  "  and  I  never  saw  either 
panther  or  lynx ;  have  you  "t "  he  ended, 
turning  toward  me.  Then  recollecting 
that  I  had  witnessed  the  mauling  of  the 
late  lamented,  he  turned  rosy,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  he  was  capable  of 
experiencing  two  whole  emotions  in  one 
evening. 

I  did  not  answer — it  was  not  necessary, 
of  course.  I  could  show  him  the  panther 
skin  in  mv  studio  some  dav  when  I  wanted 
to  take  a  rise  out  of  him.  It  measured 
nine  feet  from  tip  to  tip — it  might  have 
measured  more  had  the  panther  had  time 
to  nourish  himself  with  Sutherland. 

Now,  Ysonde  must  have  read  what  was 
passing  in  my  mind,  for  she  looked  shocked 
and  nestled  closer  to  Lvnda. 

"What  is  a  lynx  .^"  demanded  L}Tida, 
shivering. 

"  There  arc  two  species  found  here,"  re- 
plied Blylock,  glad  to  change  the  subject. 
**  One,  the  big  grey  Canada  lynx ;  the 
other,  the  short-tailed  American  lynx ^" 
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"  Otherwise,  bob  -  cat,  Lucivee,  and 
wild-cat,"  I  interposed.  "  They  make  a 
horrid  noise  in  the  woods,  and  are  harm- 
less." 

**  If  you  let  them  alone,"  added  BIylock, 
conscientious  to  the  end. 

"  Which  we  will,"  said  Ysonde  gaily. 
**  We  are  going,  are  we  not,  Lynda  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Lynda  firmly. 

But  the  next  morning,  when  the  first 
sunbeams  scattered  the  mist  which  clung 
to  copse  and  meadow  and  sent  it  rolling 
up  the  flanks  of  the  Gilded  Dome,  Lynda 
said  **  Yes,"  and  possibly  her  pretty 
mountain  costume  tipped  the  balance  in 
Ysonde' s  favour,  for  Lynda  looked  like  a 
fin-de-siecle  Diana  in  that  frock,  and  she 
knew  it,  bless  her  fair  face  ! 

The  guides,  Jimmy  Ellis  and  Buck 
Hanson,  were  tightening  straps  and 
rolling  blankets  on  the  lawn  outside. 

"Buck,"  said  1,  "  how  many  pounds  do 
you  take  in  ?  " 

"Fifty,  Sir,"  drawled  Buck,  wiping  the 
sweat  from  his  face  with  the  back  of  his 
hand. 

"And  you,  Jimmy  ?"  I  asked. 

"  About  forty,  Sir,"  replied  Ellis 
seriously. 

"I  cal'late,"  added  Buck,  "thet  the 
ladies  will  want  extry  blankets." 

"  They  will,"  1  replied ;  "  the  wind  is 
hauling  around  to  the  north-west."  Then 
I  took  a  step  nearer  and  dropped  my 
voice. 

"Any  panthers  seen  lately,  Jimmy  }" 

"  I  hain't  seed  none,"  replied  Ellis. 

"  What  was  it  killed  the  white  heifer 
two  weeks  ago  ?  " 

"Waal,**  replied  Jimmy,  reflecting  a 
little,  "  I  cal'late  it  was  a  cat." 

"  It  maught  be  a  b'ar,"  said  Buck ;  "  I 
seed  one  daown  to  Drakes's  clearin*  last 
week  come  Sabbath." 

"  Sho !  "  drawled  Ellis,  returning  to  his 
blankets. 

"  I  understand,"  said  I,  "  that  Ezra 
Field  found  a  thirty-pound  trap  missing 
last  week." 

"  Whar  }  "  asked  Hanson. 

"  Back  of  the  gum-camp  on  Swift 
River,"  I  replied. 

Ellis  looked  cynical  and  Hanson 
laughed — the  silent,  confiding  laughter 
of  the  honest. 

"  Ezry  was  scairt  haf  tu  deth  by  a  bob- 
cat, onct,  into  Swift  River  forks,"  said 
Ellis ;  "  he  sees  things  whar  there  hain't 
nawthin'." 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  I,  after  a  long  pull 
at  my  pipe,  "  that  panthers  ever  attack  }  I 
mean  when  you  let  their  cubs  alone." 


"  Hain't  never  seed  no  panther,"  replied 
Buck. 

"  You  saw  Mr.  Sutherland  when  he  was 
brought  in  three  years  ago  }  " 

"  Yes,  Sir ;  you  and  Cy  Fields  toted 
him  in.* 

"  Well,  you  saw  the  panther  we  brought 
in  also,  didn't  you  }  " 

"  Yes,  Sir,  but  that  was  a  daid  panther," 
replied  Buck  prosaically. 

I  laughed,  and  walked  towards  the 
piazza. 

"  All  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you 
fellows  have  heard  that  these  creatures  are 
bothering  honest  people  who  mind  their 
business,"  1  said  over  my  shoulder,  and 
both  the  big  guides  laughed  and  answered, 
"No  fear  o' that.  Sir!" 

Half  an  hour  later  we  were  on  the  trail 
to  the  Black  Water. 

The  morning  was  perfect,  the  air  keen 
as.  September  breezes  on  the  moors,  and 
the  mottled  sunlight  spotted  our  broad 
trail,  which  twisted  and  curved  through 
the  tangled  underbrush  along  the  bank  of 
a  mountain  stream. 

BIylock  and  Ysonde  were  well  ahead, 
the  latter  swinging  a  light,  steelshod 
mountain  stick ;  next  came  Lynda,  beauti- 
ful and  serene,  approving  the  beauty  of  the 
forest  in  pleased  little  platitudes.  I  fol- 
lowed close  behind,  silent,  spellbound  by 
the  splendour  of  the  forest,  charmed  by 
the  soft  notes  of  the  nesting  thrushes  and 
the  softer  babble  of  Lvnda  and  the  brook. 

Broad,  dewy  leaves  slapped  our  faces ; 
filmy,  floating  spiders'  meshes  crossed 
our  chins  and  cheeks,  and  tickled  Ysonde's 
pretty  nose. 

"  You  may  walk  ahead,"  she  said  to 
BIylock,  "  and  break  the  spiders*  webs  for 
me. 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  BIylock  seriously, 
and  I  saw  him  take  the  lead,  his  single 
eyeglass  gleaming  in  the  sunshine. 

"It  is  written,"  said  I  flippantly, 
"  that  the  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last 
first — I  believe  that  1  should  take  the 
lead." 

"  Please  do,"  said  Ysonde  coolly,  "  it 
is  your  proper  place." 

Now,  Ysonde  had  never  before  said  anv-. 
thing  to  me  quite  as  sharp  as  that,  although 
doubtless  I  had  often  invited  it,  having 
much  of  the  ass  in  my  composition. 

•'  Do  you  want  me  to  go  } "  I  asked 
inanely. 

"If  you  care  to  clear  the  path,  I  would 
not  object,"  said  Ysonde. 

"  For  you  and  Lynda  ?"  said  I,  feeling 
that  I  was  speaking  regardless  of  either 
sound  or  seuse. 
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"  And  for  Mr.  BlytocV  added  Ysonde 
qnktlr. 

"  \V'iih  pleasure."  said  1,  vagiiely  wish- 
ing m;  tongue  might  stop  wagging  before 
I  uid  something  hopelessly  foolish.  "I 
shaU  clear  the  way  for  jou — and  Mr. 
Blvlock." 

1  had  said  it.  Even  Lynda  raised  her 
lovely  ejfes  to  me  in  disapproval.  As  for 
Ysonde,  her  face  wore  that  pained  expres- 
sion that  I  dreaded  to  see ;  I  never  had 
seen  il  but  once  before — in  the  glade — 
and  I  fell  that  tny  proper  place  was  among 
(he  wits  of  a  country  store-  A  boor  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  Rosebud  Inn  would 
have  had  more  instinctive  tact — unless  he 
was  jealous,  that  is  the  word !  I  was 
jealous— vulgarly  jealous — of  Blylock.  Per- 
haps Ysonde  read  "the  shame  in  mj-  face — 
perhaps  she  had  divined  my  thoughts  as 
she  did  when  she  chose,  but  she  saw  I 
was  miserable — disgusted  with  mjaelf,  and 
she  raised  me  to  her  own  level  with  a 
smile  so  sweet  and  chivalrous  that  1  /cll 
there  was  manhood  left  in  me  yet. 

"Bobby."  she  said,  "you  promised  to 
show  me  how  to  blaze  a  trail.  Have  you 
forgotten  ?  " 

I  dropped  out  of  the  path  to  the  right, 
she  to  the  left  ;  Lynda  passed  us  to  join 
BIyiock,  who  was  waiting ;  the  two  big 
guides  tramped  by,  their  boots  creaking 
on  the  trodden  leaves.  I  drew  the  light 
hatchet  from  my  belt,  removed  the  leather 
blade-cover,  and  started  on. 

"  This  is  all  it  is,"  I  said,  and  struck  a 
light  shaving  from  the  bark  of  a  hemlock, 
cuaing  it  at  the  base  with  the  next  stroke 
so  (hat  the  bit  of  bark  fell,  leaving  a  white 
scar  on  the  tree-trunk. 

".\jivays  on  both  sides,"  said  I,  repeat- 
ing the  stroke  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tree.     "  Will  vou  try  it,  Ysonde  ?  " 

She  took  the  hatchet  in  her  small, 
gloved  hand,  and  the  chips  Hew  along  the 
trail  until  I  begged  her  to  spare  the 
forest. 

"  But  the  trees  don't  die  I "  she 
exclaimed.  "  Oh,  Bobby,  you  "re  Joking— r 
am  I  overdoing  tt  ?  " 

"  A  little."  said  I.  "  A  blind  man  could 
follow  this  forest  boulevard." 

"  You  are  blind,"  she  said  calmly. 

"  Blind  I "  I  cried,  with  a  start. 

"  To  your  own  interests,  Bobby.  Aunt 
Lynda  likes  you,  but  she  doesn't  like  to 
hear  you  speak  flippantly.  If  you  destrov 
her  trust  in  you  she  will  not  let  us  wall; 
together  when  we  please." 

We  moved  on  in  silence  for  awhile, 
until  Ysonde,  tired  of  blazing,  handed  nie 
ihe  hatchet. 


"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  I  am  bliod.    I  ctitini 
lead  vou — on  any  trail." 

"  Kor  I  you."  she  said  simply. 

I  did  not  reply,  for  who  but  I  should' 
know  that  through  the  fragrant  forest, 
bathed  in  sun  and  dew,  the  blind  led  on 
the  blind  ? 

"You  have  formed  a  habit,"  said 
Ysonde,  "  of  muttering  to  yourself. 
you  afraid  to  have  me  know  your, 
thoughts .' " 

"Yes,"  said  I,  turning;  "■  1  am  afraid 

She  did  not  answer,  but  I  saw 
deepen,  and  I   feared  that  I  had  spoki 
bitterly. 

"  I  was  thinking  that  I  had  forgottea 
my  flask,"  I  continued  gaily. 

"  Ulr.  Blylock  has  your  flask.  Yon  were 
not  thinking  of  that."  said  Ysonde. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  then  tell  me  of  what  I 
was  thinking.  You  know  you  can  read 
my  thoughts — when  you  take  the  trouble," 
I  added  prudently. 

"Bobby,"  said  Ysonde,  "i  would  take 
more  trouble  for  your  sake  than  \ou  drcani' 
of." 

I  stopped  short  in  the  traii  and  faced: 
her ;  but  she  passed  me  impatiently. 
saw  her  bite  her  lip,  as  she  always  didr 
when  annoyed. 

The  chestnut,  oak,  and  dappled  beech- 
woods  were  giving  place  to  pines  andj 
hemlocks  as  we  wheeled  from  the  Gilded 
Dome  trail  into  the  narrower  trail  that 
leads  over  <he  long  divide  to  the  Black 
Water.  Along  the  rushing  stream  elder 
anil  hazel  waved,  silver  birches  gleamed, 
deep  set  in  tangled  depths,  and  poplars 
r.ise  along  the  water's  edge,  quivering,  aaj 
the  breezes  freshened,  every  glistening? 
leaf  a-tremble. 

Under  foot  brown  pine-needles  spread 
polished  matting  over  the  furesi  mould,  for, 
\vc  had  entered  the  pine-belt,  and  the  " 
trail  had  just  begun. 

The  breeze  in  the  pines  ! — it  will  al' 
make  me  think  of  Ysonde.  Wild,  w 
swept  harmonies,  swelling  from  the  w 
ridge,  the  whisper  and  sigh  and  rush  of 
water,  the  grey  ledges,  the  deep  s\veep  of 
precipices  where  lonely  rivers  glinuner  lostj 
m  the  sea  of  trees — these  I  remember  as  t' 
think  of  Ysonde  ;  these  and  i 
the  dome  of  green,  the  fragments  of  sky,' 
between  mixed  branches,  the  silenc^,' 
broken  by  a  single  bird-note. 


The  trail  crossed  a  sunny  glade,  mossrfl 
and  moist,  bordered  by  black  -  birch  1 
thickets  and  carpeted  with  \t*intergreen,.r 
Ysonde  leaned  upon  her  steel-shi  "'  " 
and  looked  at  her  own  reflection  in  I 
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placid   spring    pool    shining   among  tlic 
fems. 

'*  I  am  very  much  tanned,"  she  said. 

"  Arc  you  thirsty  ?  **  I  asked. 

"  There  is  a  little  freckle  beside  mv 
nose,"  obsen*ed  Ysonde. 

••  Ii  is  becoming,"  I  said  truthfully. 

"  Ves,  I  am  thirsty,"  said  ^'sonde. 
**  What  do  you  know  about  freckles  ?  " 

I  handed  her  a  cup  of  water.  She 
drank  a  little,  looked  over  the  rim  of  the 
cup  reflectively  ;  drank  a  little  more, 
sighed,  smiled,  and  poured  what  was  left 
of  the  water  upon  the  moss. 

'*  A  libation  to  the  gods,"  she  explained. 

"  To  which  .='  "  1  asked. 

*•  Ah  ! "  she  said,  **  I  had  not  thought  of 
that.     Well,  then,  to— to " 

I  looked  at  her,  and  she  tossed  the  cup 
to  me,  saying  :  **  1  shall  not  tell  you  ;  \  am 
getting  into  the  habit  of  telling  vou  every- 
thing." 

**  Hut — but  the  gentleman's  name?"  1 
urged. 

•*  No  !  no  !  Goodness  me,  mav  1  not 
have  a  secret  all  mv  own  ?  " 

•*  Verv  well,"  said  I,  **  vou  ixnir  out 
libiitions  to  a  gentleman  god  and  I  shall 
even  up  matters.     Here  's  to  the  lady  !  " 

**  Minerva,  of  course  ;  you  arc  so  wise," 
sug:i?ested  Vsonde. 

**It*s  neither  to  Minerva  nor  to  lh(» 
owl."  said  I ;  **  it 's  to  the  Lady  Aphrodite." 

*•  Pooh  !  "  said  Vsondi\  "you  are  not 
<leviT  ;  Hermes  might " 

•'Might  what?" 

**  He  careful,  Bobbv ;  vour  sleeve  is 
getting  wet." 

•'  Might  what  ?  " 

**  Now,  how  should  1  know  ?  "  exiiainn*d 
Ysonde.  **  Mercy!  1  'm  not  a  little  (iri-t-k 
maiden." 

I  strapped  the  cuj)  to  my  btlt,  tiglitcnt'd 
the  buckle  of  my  rod-cast\  li^diled  my 
pipe,  and  sat  down  on  a  lot;. 

"Well,  Mast.T  Hobby,"  said  Ysonde,  in 
that  bantering  voice  which  she  usrd  when 
perfect Iv  hapj)V. 

*•  Wtdl,  Mistress  Ysonde?"  said  1. 

•*  Are  you  goin«;  to  h)se  the  others  ?  " 

I  pointeil  to  the  foot  of  the  loni;  ^l(^|)e, 
where,  amoni;  the  iree-lnniks,  M)nu'lliing 
blue  fluttered. 

**lt*s  Lynda's  veil,"  said  \'>ond«';  "and 
there  is  Mr.  Hlyloik  also.  Tluy  are  sit- 
ting down." 

**True,"  said  1;  "let  us  rest  also;  we 
have  been  hours  on  the  trail.  Here  is  a 
<ir>*  spot  on  this  lo^.'* 

Ys<mde  sat  down.  Now,  whenever 
Ysonde  seated  herself  there  wa^  sdun-- 
thing  in  the  pose  of  her  iiirure  that  made 


me  think  of  courts  and  kings  and  coron- 
ations. The  little  ceremony  of  seating 
herself  ended,  1  resumed  my  seat  also, 
feeling  it  a  privilege  accorded  only  to 
the  ver>'  great.  1  told  her  this,  and  she 
pretended  to  agree  with  me. 

**  You  must  be  something  at  Court," 
she  said  ;  *'  vou  cannot  be  an  earl,  for 
earls  are  blonde  and  slender  ;  vou  cannot 
be  a  count,  for  coimts  are  dark  and 
dap|)er  ;  nor  a  duke,  for  dukes  are  big  and 
always  red  in  the  face ;  you  might  be  a 
baron — no,  thev  are  fierce  ami  merci- 
less  " 

"So  am  I." 

**  No,  vou  're  not ;  vou  can't  be  a 
marc|uis  either,  for  they  are  plausible  and 
treacherous." 

"Then  I'll  be  a  Maaster  of '(  hmds,"  I 
insisted  ;  "  let  the  title  go  by  the  board." 

She  agnu'd,  and  I  was  installed  Master 
of  Staii^hounds  to  her  j)etite  Majesty — this 
l)osiiion  j)ennitting  me  to  sit  occasionally 
in  her  ])resence. 

**  I  am  thirstv  as^ain."  said  Ysonde.  1 
brought  her  a  cup  of  ice-cold  water,  into 
which  1  dropped  a  dozen  wild  strawberries. 
She  touched  a  berry  with  the  tip  of  her 
])ink  tongue,  which  was  bad  manners,  and 
1  told  her  so. 

"What  do  you  know  about  (^)ueen's 
etiijuelte?"  slu'  said  disdainfully,  and, 
fmding  the  berries  rii)e,  she  ate  three  ami 
smiled  at  me. 

A  thrush  camt*  fearlessly  to  her  very 
feet  and  drank  from  the  sjirini;,  a  mottled 
wood-toad  made  futile  elVorts  to  clamber 
up  the  l(jg  into  herlaj),  and  two  red  lizards 
l)eeped  at  her  from  a  cleft  in  the  boulder 
l)eside  us. 

"  It  's  queer,"  said  1,  watching  the 
scrambling  load,  "  how  you  seem  to 
fascinate  all  wild  creatures.  Shall  1  poke 
the  toail  away  ?" 

"  No,  1  am  not  afraid.  1  am  very  glad 
they  all  lome  to  me." 

"  Vou  were  possibly  a  dryad  once,"  1 
hazarded. 

*'  Possibly.     And  you  ?" 

"  Probably  the  oak-tri'e  that  sheltered 
you." 

"  Sheltered  nie  ?  " 

There  is  sdinethinLr  in  the  ii(»le  of  a  verv 
vounir  bird  that  I  have  nr»tieed  in  ^'snnde's 
voiee,  but  now,  as  slu"  lauirhed — oh,  such 
soli,  sweet  lau^diter — it  seiined  t«»  me  as 
though  the  bird  had  thrown,  ami  its  note 
trembled  with  purer,  truer  m«'l<ul\. 

"  Sheltered  me  ?  1  ima^nne  it  I  "  she 
said,  witli  a  w«)nderlul  sweetness  in  her 
eyes.     "  1  lark  !     Mr.  Hlylock  i>  calling  !  '* 

She    rose    with    iaprici«)us    i^rai  e,    its    I 
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answered  Blylock  in  a  view-halloo  which 
awoke  the  echoes  among  the  cliffs  above 
us. 

When  we  came  up  to  them  Lynda  linked 
her  arm  in  Ysonde^s,  and  Blylock  and  I 
pushed  ahead  after  the  plodding  guides. 

Blylock  and  I  discussed  trout-flies  and 
casts  and  philosophy,  with  an  occasional 
question  to  the  guides,  and  as  we  moved  I 
could  hear  the  light  laughter  of  Lynda 
and  the  clear  voice  of  Ysonde  singing  old 
songs  that  were  made  in  France  when 
hawks*  bells  tinkled  in  the  castle  courts 
and  tasselled  palfreys  pawed  the  draw- 
bridge. 

It  was  noon  when  we  entered  the  Scaur 
Valley,  and  luncheon  was  grateful,  but 
before  the  leading  guide  entered  the 
spotted  trail  which  swings  to  the  west 
above  the  third  spur  of  Crested  Hawk, 
the  sun  had  dropped  into  the  notch  be- 
tween Mount  Eternity  and  the  White  Lady, 
and  the  Alpen  glow  crimsoned  every  peak 
as  we  threw  down  our  packs  and  looked 
out  across  the  Black  Water.  **  Here," 
said  I,  *'our  journey  ends.  Princess 
Ysonde  " — I  took  her  gloved  hand — **  be 
seated,  for  below  you  lies  the  Black 
Water — yours  by  right  of  conquest." 

**  1  caVlate  't''l  be  right  cold  to-night, 
Ma'am,"  said  Buck  Hanson. 

**  Yes,"  said  Ysonde  listlessly. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Night  fell  over  the  Black  Water  before  the 
shelter  was  raised,  but  the  great  camp-fire 
lighted  up  the  cleared  space  among  the 
trees,  and  I  saw  Ellis  staggering  in  under 
loads  of  freshly  stripped  bark  for  our  roof. 
Buck  Hanson  finished  thatching  the  ex- 
posed ends  with  hemlock  and  spruce. 
The  partition,  a  broad  sheet  of  heavy 
bark,  se{)arate(l  the  **  lean-to "  into  two 
sections,  one  for  Lynda  and  Ysonde, 
the  other  for  Blvlock,  mvself,  and  the 
guides. 

1  had  roamed  about  the  underbush 
lopping  ofl^  balsam  twigs  for  our  bedding, 
which  Blylock  brought  in  and  spread  over 
the  pine-needle  floor. 

When  Ellis  finished  roofing  the  hut  with 
his  thick  rolls  of  bark  1  sent  him  to  the 
spring  below  with  the  camp -kettle,  and, 
picking  up  an  axe,  called  to  Buck  to 
follow. 

**  1  should  very  much  like,"  said  Bly- 
lock sc^lemnly,  *'to  chop  a  tree  into 
sections  adeijuate   for  the  camp-fire." 

**  Take  llie  axe  and  my  blessing,"  .said 
L     **  I  hate  to  chop." 

**  It 's  very  good  of  you,*'  siiid  Blylock, 


following  Buck  into  the  forest,  where  our 
firelight  glimmered  red  on  rugged  trunks 
tow:$ring  into  the  blackness  above. 

Ysonde  came  creeping  out  of  her  com- 
partment, her  eyes  and  cheeks  brilliant  in 
the  fire's  glare. 

"  Lynda  is  lying  down,"  she  said;  "isn't 
supper  nearly  ready  ?  How  delicious  our 
bed  of  balsam  smells !  What  are  you  doing 
with  your  trout-rod  }  " 

1  knotted  the  nine-foot  leader  to  the 
line,  slipped  on  an  orange  miller  for  a 
dropper,  tied  a  big  coachman  three  feet 
above  it,  and  picked  up  my  landing-net. 

"What  is  home  without  a  dinner.^"  I 
asked,  **  and  what  is  dinner  without  a 
trout.''  Come  down  to  that  rock  which 
hangs  over  the  Black  Water,  and  you  shall 
see  your  future  dinner  leaping  in  the 
moonlight." 

"  Bobby  the  poet,"  said  Ysonde, 
steadying  herself  by  my  arm  in  the  dark 
descent  to  the  lake.  "  Poet  Bobbv,  there 
is  no  moon  on  the  Black  Water." 

"Look,"  said  I,  "pointing  to  a  pale 
light  in  the  sky  above  the  White  Lady, 
"  the  moon  will  come  up  over  that  peak  in 
ten  minutes.  Give  me  your  hand,  it 's  ver}' 
dark." 

Clinging  closely  to  my  arm,  she  moved 
through  the  undergrowth,  until  we  felt  the 
firm  flat  rock  under  our  feet.  The  rock 
ran  straight  out  into  the  water  at  right 
angles  from  the  shore,  like  a  pier. 

"  Be  careful^ — oh,  be  careful,"  she  urged^ 
"  you  almost  walked  off*  into  the  water 
there  where  the  shadows  lie  so  black." 

"  Then  hold  me,"  said  I  diplomatically^ 
and  I  felt  her  warm  hands  close  tightly  on. 
my  left  hand.  The  moon  peeped  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  White  Lady,  as  I  made  my 
first  cast  into  the  darkness  ahead,  and  I 
saw  mv  leader  strike  the  water,  now 
placidly  rocking  like  a  lake  of  molten 
silver. 

"  Oh-h  !  "  cried  Ysonde  softly ;  "  oh^ 
the  wondrous  beautv  of  it  all !  " 

0 

In  the  silence  1  heard  the  thwack  of  an 
axe  from  the  woods  above,  and  Blylock's 
voice  quite  plainly.  The  water  lapped 
the  edges  of  the  rock  below  us,  catching* 
thin  gleams  from  the  shining  sheet  beyond^ 
and  my  silk  line  whistled  and  whimpered 
like  a  keen  wind  lashing  the  sea. 

Then  a  wonderful  thing  occurred.  Out 
of  the  depths  of  the  burnished  water  a 
slim  shape  shot,  showering  the  black  night 
with  spray.  Splash !  A  million  little 
wavch^ts  hurried  away  into  the  darkness, 
crowding,  sparkling,  dancing  in  widening 
circles,  while  the  harsh  whirr  of  the  reel 
rang  in  my  ears,  and  the  silk  line  melted- 
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away  like  a  thread  of  smoke.  The  rod 
staggered  in  my  hand. 

"  Ysonde,  there  are  two  on  now ! "  I 
whispered. 

**  Give  me  the  rod,"  she  said  excitedly. 
I  handed  it  to  her,  and  for  a  moment  she 
felt  the  splendid  strain.  Then  the  fish 
gave  a  deep  surge  to  the  west,  and  she 
gasped  and  pushed  the  rod  into  my  hands. 

**  Living  wild  things  struggling  for  life," 
she  sighed.  "  Oh,  hurry,  Bobby — it  pains 
me  so !  "  and  she  pressed  both  hands  to 
her  breast. 

For  a  second  the  joy  of  the  battle  left 
me.  I  had  an  impulse  to  fling  the  rod 
into  the  Black  Water ;  but  I  am  a  hunter 
by  instinct. 

Deeper  and  deeper  surged  the  fish,  and 
the  rod  swayed  and  bent  until  the  tip 
brushed  my  knuckles. 

**  Oh,  kill  the  creatures,"  murmured 
Ysonde,  "  it 's  all  so  fierce  and  cruel.  1 
never  thought  you  were  like  that !  " 

"  1  am,"  1  muttered,  checking  a  savage 
sweep  toward  the  north.  *'  Quick,  Ysonde — 
pass  me  my  net." 

She  did  so,  and  I  crawled  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  shortening  my  line  at  every 
step.  It  was  soon  over.  I  washed  my 
hands  in  the  Black  Water  and  flung  the 
fish  back  into  the  landing-net. 

**  Now,"  said  I,  tossing  rod  and  net  over 
my  shoulder,  **  we  will  go  to  dinner.  Lean 
on  my  shoulder.  How  brutal  you  must 
think  me,  Ysonde  !  " 

**  Yes,"  said  Ysonde. 

She  passed  me  —  perhaps  it  was  the 
moonlight  that  whitened  her  cheeks — and 
I  saw  her  enter  the  circle  of  red  firelight 
as  Lynda  came  forward  to  meet  her. 

"  Hello,  Ellis  !  "  1  called. 

"  Hallo,  Sir ! "  came  back  from  the 
spring  among  the  rocks  below,  and  Jimmy 
Ellis  appeared,  carrying  a  chunk  of  pork. 

"  Two,"  1  said  turning  the  trout  out  of 
the  landing-net. 

**  Good  fish,  Sir,"  drawled  Ellis. 
"Mor'n  *nuff*for  dinner,  I  suspicion." 

"  Split  them,"  said  I ;  "  broil  both  as 
only  you  can  broil  them.  Spring  all  right  ?  " 

**  Sweet  and  full.  Dinner  is  ready 
above." 

Blylock  came  down  with  a  blazing  pine- 
knot  to  inspect  the  fish,  and  1  heard  him 
rigging  his  rod  ten  minutes  later  as  I 
walked  into  camp  and  sat  down,  glowing 
from  a  dip  in  the  tin  bucket  below. 

Lynda  and  Ysonde  were  nibbling  away 
at  broiled  trout,  hot  toast,  and  potted 
pheasant. 

**  Dear  me,"  said  Lynda,  "  I  really  must 
not  eat  like  this.     I  have  had  three  cups 


of  bouillon  to  begin  with.  Ysonde  says 
you  are  the  cleverest  angler  in  the  world." 

**  This,  of  course,"  said  Ysonde,  "  may 
be  an  exaggeration,  for  I  have  seen  very 
few  anglers." 

**  Oh,  you  're  not  exaggerating  one  bit,'* 
I  assured  her.  **  Is  there  any  toast  over 
there  ?  " 

Lynda  deigned  to  serve  me  with  hot 
bouillon,  and  Ysonde  tossed  a  slice  of 
toast  to  me,  scandalising  the  former 
aristocrat. 

**  You  little  savage,"  said  Lynda  re- 
proachfully. 

"  Any  trout  left  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Where  is 
Mr.  Blylock  ?  " 

**  Here's  the  trout,"  smiled  Ysonde, 
serving  me  a  bit  of  the  crisp,  pink  fish. 
'*  Mr.  Blylock  said  *  Ha  ! '  several  times 
when  he  saw  your  two  trout  and  went 
down  to  the  rock  flourishing  his  rod  very 
recklesslv." 

"  Mr.  Blylock  never  flourishes  anything,'* 
obsened  Lvnda. 

"No  —  he  waved  it,  as  Merlin  might 
have  waved " 

**  Why,  Ysonde  !  "  said  Lynda  warmly. 
I  was  discreet  enough  to  finish  my  toast 
in  silence.     I  was  ver}*  happy. 

**  Now,  Sir  Fisherman,"  said  Ysonde, 
**  a  cup  of  this  white  wine  with  your  trout  f 
What !  a  whole  bottle  1  Oh,  Lynda,  look 
at  him ! " 

'*  I  see  him,"  said  Lynda  sleepily.  "  I 
wonder  what  time  it  is  .''  " 

Buck  and  Jimmy,  having  finished  their 
dinner,  which  included  a  trout  between 
them  and  a  gallon  or  so  of  coffee,  piled 
half-a-dozen  logs  on  the  fire,  backed  them 
with  half  a  tree-trunk,  said  good-night 
ver}'  politely,  and  ambled  away  with  the 
dishes  and  a  pail  of  boiling  water.  Ten 
minutes  later  Blylock  came  in  with  three 
fair-sized  fish,  which  Lynda  admired  and  I 
encored,  and  then  Lynda  and  Ysonde  rose 
with  deep  reverences,  and  mockingly 
prayed  to  be  allowed  to  retire. 

Buck  and  Jimmy  were  already  sound 
asleep. 

*'  If  they  snoi*c,"  said  I,  **  there  will  be 
murder  done  on  Black  Water  shore." 

Blylock  lighted  a  cigar  and  I  my  pipe. 

**  i  never  sleep  well  in  camj)  the  first 
night,"  said  1. 

**  No  }  "  said  Blylock  politely. 

**  No,  you  old  jay,"  said  I,  for  I  was 
becoming  very  fond  of  Blylock.  That 
broke  the  back  of  Beacon  Street  for  the 
moment,  and  Blvlock  blossomed  out  as  a 
storyteller  without  equal.  I  laughed  till  it 
hurt  me,  softly,  of  course;  and  still  Blylock, 
imperturbable,  bland,  told  stor}- after  stor}% 
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until  I  marvelled,  between  my  spasms  of 
laughter,  at  the  make-up  of  this  Bostonian. 
At  last  he  went  to  bed,  mildly  suggesting 
that  I  follow  his  example,  which  I  did 
after  I  finished  my  pipe,  although  I  knew 
I  should  sleep  but  little. 

About  ten  o'clock  Buck  Hanson  snored. 
I  leaned  over  Blylock,  already  fast  asleep, 
and  poked  the  wretched  Buck  until  he 
stopped.  Ten  minutes  later  Ellis  began  a 
solo  which  I  have  never  since  heard 
equalled. 

♦*  Cireat  heavens  ! "  I  muttered,  and 
jabbed  him  viciously  with  my  rod-butt,  but 
Jimmy  Ellis  didn*t  wake,  and  before  I 
knew  it  Buck  Hanson,  taking  a  mean 
advantage,  chimed  in  with  a  snort  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  roifue 
elephant.  This  was  not  all.  I  dread  to 
record  it,  but  1  am  trying  to  tell  the  truth 
in  this  story.  I  pray  the  lady  to  pardon 
me  if  I  suggest  that  from  the  other  side  of 
the  bark  partition  came  a  sound — delicate, 
discreet,  but  continuous ;  in  short,  a 
gently — no  !  no !  1  can  never  bring 
myself  to  write  it  down.  I  am  no  brute. 
Madam — and,  after  all,  only  men  snore. 

A  black  ily  got  into  my  neck  and 
bothered  mc  ;  later  a  midge  followed  the 
example  of  his  erring  colleague.  To  slay 
them  both  was  my  intention,  and  in  doing 
so  I  awoke  Blylock,  who  sleepily  protested. 
This  was  exasperating,  and  1  told  him  so, 
but  he  was  asleep  again  before  I  finished. 
Whv  on  earth  1  should  never  be  able  to 
sleep  more  than  an  hour  or  so  on  my  first 
night  in  the  camp,  I,  who  have  camped  in 
the  forests  for  years,  never  can  understand. 

1  endured  the  concerted  snores  of  the 
whole  camp  as  long  as  I  could.  Then  I 
crawled  to  the  fire  outside,  hauled  two 
fresh  logs  into  the  blaze,  swathed  myself 
in  my  blankets,  lighted  a  fresh  pipe,  and 
sat  down  with  my  feet  to  the  heat  and  my 
back  against  a  sapling. 

Outside  the  wavering  ring  of  firelight 
the  blackness  was  so  profound,  so  hopelessly 
impenetrable,  that  I  wondered  whether 
a  storm  was  rolling  up  behind  the  Scaur. 
Trees,  brush,  rocks,  and  ledges — the  whole 
huge  forest,  root  and  branch — seemed 
woven  together  into  curtains  of  utter  dark- 
ness, which  wavered,  advanced,  and  receded 
with  the  ever-dying,  ever-leaping  flames. 
There  was  no  storm,  for  I  saw  stars  on 
the  strip  of  darkness  above — little  pale 
stars,  timidly  glinmiering  in  the  depths  of 
a  vast  vault.  The  moon  had  long  ago 
passril  behind  the  Scaur — that  sullen  mass 
of  menacing  ledgi-s,  bhukt-ning  the 
fathomless  strrtch  of  the  Black  Water. 
'J'hrre  were   n()is<*s   in  the  forest,  slealthv 


steps  and  timid  scratchings,  now  faint,  as 
if  across  the  rocking  lake ;  now  nearer ; 
now  so  sudden  and  sharp  that  I  involun- 
tarily leaned  forward,  striving  to  pierce 
the  outer  circle  of  gloom  beyond  the  fire 
ring.  Once  something  brushed  and  rustled 
among  the  leaves  behind  me,  and  I  saw  a 
grey  snake  glide  into  the  warm  glow  by 
mv  feet. 

**  Get  out !  "  I  whispered,  with  a  gesture 
of  annoyance. 

The  serpent  slowly  raised  its  head, 
flashed  a  forked  tongue  at  me,  swayed  a 
moment,  then  noiselessly  moved  on  into 
the  night. 

**  Salut !  O  mon  Roi !  "  said  a  low 
voice  behind  me,  and  Ysonde  crept  out  of 
her  fragrant  bed  of  balsam  and  curled  up 
in  her  blanket  at  my  feet. 

**  Oh,  dear,"  she  sighed,  "  I  am  so 
sleepy,  but  I  can't  sleep !  Why  is  it, 
Bobbv  ?     1  haven't  closed  mv  eves  once." 

**  'I'hen,"  said  I,  under  my  breath,  '*  it 
was  not  vou  who 


**  Sh — h  !     Lynda  might  hear  you- 


» 


"  Not  probable — ^judging  from  symp- 
toms." 

**  You  're  impertinent,  Bobby — hark !  do 
you  hear  ?    What  was  it  ?  " 

**  Anything  from  a  toad  to  a  porcupine ; 
the  forest  is  alwavs  full  of  sounds.     Are 

m 

VOU  warm,  Ysonde  "P" 

**  Yes,  and  so  sleepy  that — ah !  what 
was  that  ?  " 

•*  Anything  from  a  wood  mouse  to  a 
weazel." 

*M  don't  believe  it !  " 

**  A  fawn,  perhaps — I  heard  deer  among 
the  pitcher-plants,  at  the  head  of  the 
l^lack  Water,  a  few  minutes  ago." 

**  Cientle  things,"  murmured  Ysonde,  "  I 
wish  thev  would  come  close  to  me  :  1  love 
them — I  love  everything." 

**  And  everything  on  earth  and  sea  loves 
you.  Ysonde." 

Her  lids  were  drooping  and  she  smiled, 
half  asleep. 

'*  Bobby,"  she  murmured,  **  I  believe  I 
could  sleep  here  by  you  ;  you  make  me 
sleepy." 

.Her  head  dropped  and  rested  on  tny 
blanket.  After  a  moment — it  may  have 
been  an  hour — I  whispered,  bending  above 
her:  **  Do  you  sleep,  Ysonde.''"  And 
again:  **l)o  you  sleep?" 

The  stars  flickered  and  died  in  the 
heavens,  tlu*  flames  sank  lower,  lower, 
and  the  grenl,  black  night  crept  into  the 
camp,  smothering  the  fading  fire  with 
pale  shadows,  vague  ami  strange,  moving, 
swaying,  until  my  eyes  closed  and  I 
slept. 
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Was  it  a  second  ?  Was  it  an  hour  ? 
I  sat  bolt  upright  staring  at .  the  dying 
embers  bfefore  nie.  A  bit  of  charre^^  log 
fell  in  with  a  soft  crash,  sending  a  jet  of 
sparks  into  the  air,  where  they  faded  and 
went  out.  Went  out  ?  There  were  two — 
two  big  green  sparks,  that  had  not  faded 
with  the  others,  and  I,  half  asleep,  watched 
them,  vaguely  curious.  Ah  !  they  are 
moving  now  ;  no,  they  are  still  again,  close 
together. 

The  hair  stirred  on  my  head,  my  heart 
ceased,  thumped  once,  stopped — it  seemed 
hours — and  leaped  into  my  throat,  almost 
stifling  me  with  its  throbbing.  I  was  not 
dreaming,  for  I  felt  the  sweat  trickling  in 
my  eyebrows,  and  the  roots  of  my  hair 
were  cold  and  damp. 

Ysonde  moved  in  her  slumber,  frowned, 
and  raised  her  hand. 

A  low  snarl  came  from  the  shadows. 
Slowly  the  power  of  thinking  returned  to 
me,  but  my  eye  never  left  those  two  gVeen 
sparks,  now  blazing  like  lamps  there  in  the 
darkness. 

When  would  the  thing  spring  ?  Would 
I  have  time  to  fling  Ysonde  behind  me  ? 
Would  it  spring  if  I  called  to  Blylock  ? 
Blylock  had  a  rifle.  Would  it  spring  if  I 
moved  or  if  Ysonde  moved  again  ?  Gently, 
scarcely  stirring,  I  tried  to  free  my  knees, 
and  the  creature  snarled  twice. 

"It*s  against  all  precedent  in  these 
woods,**  I  thought,  **  for  any  of  the  cat 
tribe  to  dare  attack  a  camp.**  A  sudden 
anger  took  possession  of  me,  a  fury  of 
impatience,  and  quick  as  thought  I  sprang 
among  the  embers  and  hurled  a  glowing 
branch  straight  into  the  creature's  eyes. 
What  happened  after  that  1  can  scarcely 
tell.  I  know  a  heavv  soft  mass  struck  me 
senseless,  but  my  ears  at  moments  ring 
yet  with  that  horrid  scream,  which  seemed 
to  split  and  tear  the  night  asunder, 
wavering,  quavering,  long  after  I  was 
hurled  on  mv  back  and  mv  eves  seemed 
stark  open  in  oceans  of  blood. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

When  I  came  to  mv  senses  it  was  still 
dark ;  or  so  it  seemed  to  me.  After 
awhile  I  felt  a  hand  shifting  the  bandage 
w'hich  pressed  heavily  over  both  eyes,  and 
in  a  moment  or  two  somebodv  raised  me 
by  the  shoulders,  somebody  else  by  the 
knees,  and  I  heard  Jilylock  cock  his  rifle 
and  say  :  "  Give  me  that  torch,  Buck,  and 
walk  faster.'* 

*' Blylock,"  I  gasped,  **  they 're  lugging 
me  in  as  I  lugged  in  Sutherland — mauled 
by  a  panther !  "  and  I  laughed  miserably. 


**  Hello,"  said  Blylock,  in  a  low  voice, 
**  I  thought  you  'd  brace  up !  Are  you 
bleeding  much  ?  " 

**I  don't  know,"  I  muttered.  '*What 
in  hell 's  the  matter  ?  " 

"Matter!"  repeated  Blylock;  "the 
forest  has  gone  mad.  It's  preposterous, 
but  the  woods  are  full  of  bob-cats,  troops 
of  'em,  and  the  skulking  brutes  have 
actually  got  the  nerve  to  follow  us." 

"Can't  I  walk.J^"  I  groaned.  "Where 
is  Ysonde  ? " — for  I  was  beginning  to 
remember. 

"  Walk  ?  Yes,  if  you  want  to  bleed  to 
death.  The  ladies  are  here  between  me 
and  the  guides  who  are  toting  you." 

"  Ysonde,"  I  murmured,  "pardon  me  for 
mv  profanity.  I  am  dazed.  Where  are 
you  ?  " 

"  Here,  Bobby,"  whispered  Ysonde ; 
"  close  beside  you.  Don't  talk,  dear ; 
you  are  very  much  hurt."  ■ 

"  Are  you  speaking  to  me,  Ysonde  ?  "  I 
said,  doubting  my  senses. 

"  To  .you,  Bobby,"  she  w'hispered  close 
to  my  ear.  "  Didn't  you  know  that  I 
loved  you  ?  Ah  !  try  to  live,  and  you  will 
know." 

My  strength  was  ebbing  fast,  but  I  think 
I  muttered  something  that  she  understood, 
for  the  light  touch  of  her  hand  was  on  my 
cheek,  and  I  felt  it  tremble.  Somebody 
gave  me  water.  I  was  choking,  and  my 
burning  lips  shrank  and  cracked  beneath 
the  cool  draught.  I  could  hear  Jimmy 
Ellis  muttering  to  Buck  Hanson,  and 
Hanson's  replies. 

"  Look  out.  Buck  !  Here's  a  rut.  Mr. 
Blylock,  can  you  dip  your  pine  knot  this 
side  ?     So  fashion.     Steady,  Buck !  " 

"  Steady  it  is  !  Hold  up  his  legs.  Mr. 
Blylock,  throw  a  stun  by  that  windfall. 
There 's  a  Eucivee  sneakin'  araound  in 
behind." 

Crack !  spoke  Blylock's  rifle,  and  then  I 
heard  Buck's  nasal  drawl  :  "A  stun  is 
jest 's  good,  Mr.  Blvlock.  They  're  scairt 
haf  tu  deth.  I  suspicion  it's  the  pork 
they  're  after." 

"Throw  that  pork  into  the  woods, 
Jimmy,"  said  Blylock.  "  We  '11  be  in 
before  long.  Cjood  heavens  !  how  dark  it 
is.  Lay  him  down  and  throw  that  pork  . 
away.  There  may  be  a  panther  among 
them. 

"  There  be,"  drawled  Buck.  "  I  seen 
him." 

"  You  did  ?  Whv  didn't  you  say  so  ?  I 
can't  waste  cartridges  on  those  infernal 
Ivnxcs." 

'*  I  sez  to  you,  *  Mr.  Blylock,'  sez  I, 
*  throw  stuns,  it 's  jest  as  good,'  "  replied 
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Buck  placidly,  and  I  was  lifted  again,  fore 
and  aft. 

**It's  incredible,"  grumbled  Blylock, 
"what's  got  into  all  these  moth-eaten 
lynxes  and  mangy  panthers.  I  've  been 
twenty  years  in  these  woods  and  I  never 
before  saw  even  a  tom-cat." 

"  I  ain't  seed  nothing  like  this.  There's 
three  'r  four  bob-cats  raound  us  now  and  I 
ain't  never  seed  but  one  so  close  before. 
Jimmy  was  there  that  night.  I  jest  dis- 
remember  if  it  was  abaout  gummin* 
time " 

Crack  !  went  Blylock's  rifle,  and  I  heard 
a  whine  from  the  thickets  on  the  left. 

**  Thet's  the  panther — let  him  hev  it 
again,"  said  Ellis. 

Again  the  rifle  cracked. 

**The  darned  cuss!"  drawled  Buck. 
*'  Shoot  again,  Mr.  Blylock  !  " 

"  No  need,"  said  Ellis.  "  Listen ! 
There  he  goes  lopin'  off".  Hear  him 
snarl !  " 

**  Hit,  I  guess,"  said  Buck,  and  we 
moved  on. 

Once  I  heard  Buck  complain  that  a 
particularly  bold  lynx  kept  trotting  along 
the  trail  behind,  '*  smellin'  and  sniffin* 
almighty  close  to  my  shins,"  he  asserted, 
and  there  certainly  was  an  awful  yell  when 
Blylock  wheeled  in  his  tracks  and  fired.  I 
heard  Ellis  laughing,  and  Buck  said, 
**  Haow  them  Lucivees  du  screech  !  " 

"Wors'n  a  screech-owl,"  added  Ellis. 

That  is  the  last  thing  I  remember  until 
I  woke  in  my  bed  in  the  Rosebud  Inn. 

The  bandage  was  still  on  my  eyes — I 
felt  too  weak  to  raise  a  finger — and  the 
rest  of  my  body  seemed  stiff"  and  hard  as 
wood.  I  heard  somebody  rocking  in  a 
rocking-chair,  and  I  spoke. 

**  I  am  here,"  said  Ysonde,  but  her  voice 
seemed  choked  and  unsteady. 

**  What  time  is  it  ? "  I  asked  inco- 
herentlv. 

**  Half-past  eleven,"  said  Ysonde. 

**  I  am  hungry,"  said  I,  and  that  was  my 
last  eff"ort  until  they  brought  me  the  bowl 
of  beef  broth  with  an  egg  in  it,  and  I 
managed  to  swallow  it  all. 

I  heard  the  door  close,  and  for  a  moment 
I  thought  I  was  alone,  but  presently  the 
rocking-chair  creaked,  and  I  called  again, 
**  Ysonde." 

"  I  am  here." 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  me  ?  " 

**  You  have  been  ill." 

**  How  long?" 

**  Two  weeks,  Bobby.  You  will  get 
well ;  the  claws  poisoned  you.  Try  to 
sleep  now." 

**  What  claws  ?  " 


"  The — the  panther's — don't  you  re- 
member ?  " 

**No — ves,  a  little.  Where  are  the 
lynxes  }     Where  is  Blylock  }  " 

Ysonde  laughed  softly. 

**  Mr.  Blylock  has  gone  to  Boston  on 
important  business.  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  when  you  can  get  up.  He 's  to 
be  married." 

**  And  Lynda?" 

**  Lynda  is  downstairs.  Shall  I  call 
her  ?  " 


<< 


No." 


The  next  day  I  drank  more  broth,  and 
two  days  later  1  sat  up — it  took  me  half  an 
hour  and  some  groans  to  do  so. 

**  I  think,"  said  I,  listening  to  the 
rocking-chair,  **  that  it  is  high  time  I  saw 
something.  Lift  my  bandage,  please, 
Ysonde." 

**  Only  one  side,"  she  said,  and  lowered 
the  cloth  that  concealed  my  right  eye — the 
sightless  one. 

There  was  a  silence  —  a  wretched 
moment  of  suspense — and  then  Ysonde 
cried,  **  What — what  is  it — can't  vou  see — 
can't  you  see  me  ?     Oh,  Bobby !  " 

When  I  spoke  I  hardly  knew  what  I 
said,  but  it  was  something  about  Keen's 
assuring  me  that  nobody  but  an  oculist 
could  tell  that  I  was  blind  in  my  right  eye. 
I  remember  I  felt  very  angry  at  Keen,  and 
demanded  to  know  how  Ysonde  could  see 
that  my  right  eye  was  sightless.  I  am 
glad  I  was  spared  the  agony  of  her  face — 
I  would  willingly  have  been  spared  the 
agonv  in  her  voice  as  she  cried,  **  Did  I 
do  that ! " 

I  tried  to  move,  but  her  arms  were  about 
me — I  tried  to  explain,  but  her  warm 
mouth  closed  my  lips.  I  only  thought  it 
was  very  pleasant  to  be  blind. 

The  eyes  of  an  oculist  and  the  eyes  of 
love  see  everything.  Who  says  that  love 
is  blind  ? 

Her  tears  fell  on  my  cheeks.  When 
she  asked  pardon  I  answered  by  asking 
pardon,  and  she — but  after  all,  that  is  our 
own  affiair. 

**  And  my  left  eye,"  said  I,  **  is  that 
gone  too  ?  " 

"Almost  well,"  said  Ysonde;  "it  was 
a  sympathetic  shock  or  something.  I 
was  afraid  the  claws  had  struck  it,  but 
Dr.  Keen " 

"  Keen  ! " 

"Yes;  he's  gone  to  Holderness  now. 
Don't  you  remember  his  being  here  with 
Dr.  Conroy,  the  surgeon  ?  " 

"No,"  said  I  ;  "I  was  too  badly 
dazed  ;  I  have  been  mauled  by  a  panther, 
then  ?  " 
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A  littte,"  said  Ysondc,   with   gctillc 


Aftur  a  jnoment  I  inquired  alioui  the 
present  health  of  the  panther,  and  was 
assured  tliat  he  wa.s  probably  flourishing 
his  tail  in  cxcfllent  spirits  sotnewhere 
among  the  Scaur  crags. 

"  Then  Blylock  didn't  hit  him  >  " 
"He  hit  sonjclhing.  for  I  heard  it 
scream.  Oh.  my  darling,  what  a  horrible 
night  I  And  you  dying,  as  I  behevcd, 
and  the  tangled  brush  and  the  flare  of  the 
torch  and  the  firing !  " 

*  tt  *  » 

"  Are  you  thirsty  ?  Your  lips  are  burn- 
ing," said  V sonde. 

*  •  «  * 

I  have  a  joke  on  Keen — ^James  Keen, 
the  great  oculist,  the  wise,  the  infallible — 
and  I  trust  he  will  swallow  his  medicine 
like  a  little  man  when  he  reads  this.  It 
happened  in  this  way. 

I  was  sitting  under  the  trees  by  the 
tennis-court  with  Ysonde,  watching  the 
snow-birds  fluttering  in  the  meadow  grass 
and  listening  to  the  robin  who,  boldly 
balanced  on  the  tip  of  his  spruce-tree,  was 
doing  his  best.  The  blue-birds  were  teach- 
ing their  young  to  navigate  the  air, 
twittering  and  tittering  at  the  efllbrts  of 
their  youngsters — a  truly  frivolous  family. 
The  drab-coloured  cow  had  also  done  her 
best,  and  the  result  was  a  miniature  copy 
of  herself,  also  an  expert  cud-chewer. 

Billy  —  Ridiculous  Billy,  the  white- 
whiskered  and  malicious — was  spread  in 
the  low  forks  of  an  apple-tree,  a  Splendid 
representation  of  a  disreputable  doormat. 

Lynda  sat  at  the  bay  window  in  the 
Rosebud  Inn,  embroidering  something  in 


white  and  gold.    She  also  succeeded  1 
doing  her  best  in  hrr  own  line,  which  i 
to  look  more  beautiful  every  day. 
Blylock's  shadow  behind  her. 

"When     are     they     to     be     tnarriel 
Ysonde  ? "  I  asked  for  the  fiftieth  tim&iV 

*'  On  the  17th.     Oh,  Bobby,  it's  shoclf 
ing  to  keep  forgetting — and  we  are  to  t 
best  man  and  bridesmaid,  loo ! " 

The  sun  dazzled  my  left  eye, 
closed  it  for  a  second.    Then  amiraculotuj 
thing   happened — an  everlasting  joke  ( 
Keen — for.    although    I    had    closed    md 
sound  eye,  and  by  rights  should  have  bee^ 
blind  as  a  bat,  I  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

"My  right  eye — Ysonde — I  can  si 
Do  you  understand  ?  —  1  can  see  !  " 
stammered. 

Oh  I  it  was  glorious— glorious  as  1 
Joyous  wonder  in  Ysonde's  ej'es !  It  wai 
a  miracle  I  1  don't  care  what  Keen  sayi 
about  it  ha\'ing  happened  before  or  abot^ 
it  happening  once  in  ten  thousand  cases^ 
and  I  don't  care  a  brass  farthing  for  his 
subsequent  obsen'ations  concerning  ' 
optic  nen-e,  and  partial  paralysis  ; 
retinas  and  things.  It  was  and 
remain  one  of  God's  miracles,  and  that  i 
enough  for  Ysonde  and  for  me, 

"  We  will  go  to  the  glade  and  repai 
my  picture  which  you  erased,"  said  I. 

She  understood  and  forgave  rae,  for  ] 
hardly  knew  what  I  was  saying. 

"  Come,"  she  said.  Her  eyes  wew 
wonderfully  sweet,  and  bluer  than  th^ 
flowering  flax  around  us.  So,  with  hei 
hand  in  mine,  we  walked  up  the  sceniedfl 
path  to  the  Rosebud  Inn,  Billy  lumberingl 
along  behind  us,  twitching  his  hoaiy] 
whiskers, 


